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The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instmction  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  leg- 
idstare  their  fiffcy-sizth  annual  report,  embracing  the  transactions 
for  the .  twelye  months  induded  in  the  period  between  October  1, 
1873,  and  September  30,  1874,  corresponding  with  the  state  fiscal 
year. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  this  period,  584  pupils  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution.  Their  names  and  residences,  and  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  number  present  at  different  dates,  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  catalogue  embodied  in  this  report.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  catalogue  contains  only  the  names  of 
pnpils  present  at  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  from  October 
1, 1878,  to  September  80, 1874. 

Of  these  584  pupils,  891  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  180  of  the  counties ;  47  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ;  15 
are  supported  by  parents,  guardians  and  friends,  and  one  by  the 
Frizzell  fund. 

The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  show,  in  detail, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  From  this  it  will  appear 
that  the 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  current  expenses  are  $219,  504  74 
Expenditures  during  the  year  for  current  expenses. . .     219, 104  12 

Leaving  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  Sept.  30, 1874. .  $400  62 

11^—^^  ^*Tr,  i...,.    jss 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  statement  includes  an  award  of 
$60,119.50  for  land  taken  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  public 
drive,  and  an  assessment,  for  benefit  by  the  same  road,  of  $38,974 ; 
that  the  bond  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been 
reduced  from  $25,000  to  $16,000,  and  a  temporary  loan  in  the  last 
aoconnt  of  $18,335.71  has  been  paid. 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  2 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  treasurer's  account  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  superintendent,  that  as  large  an  amount  as  was 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  institution,  has 
been  expended  in  repairs  and  improvements,  designed  to  perfect 
sewerage  and  ventilation,  and  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  safety 
of  the  pupils. 

The  labor  of  the  pupils  in  the  shops  has  this  year  proved  remu- 
nerative as  well  as  instructive,  and  the  directore  trust  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  deaf-mutes  may  be  successfully  taught  print- 
ing, engraving  and  floriculture  at  the  New  York  institution. 

As  a  majority  of  those  who  come  under  our  care  must  either  be 
supported,  after  leaving  the  institution,  by  others,  or  by  manual 
labor,  it  seetns  desirable  that  those  branches  of  industry  should  be 
taught  which  will  give  the  readiest  and  most  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  aptitude  which  deaf-mutes  show  for  writing  and  draw- 
ing, and  their  manual  dexterity,  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
constant  use  of  signs,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  can  be  trained  for  all  mechanical  employments  not  demand- 
ing a  high  degree  of  mental  culture,  and  that  increasing  attention 
should  be  paid  to  these  forms  of  practical  education.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  directors  to  provide  such  instruction,  as  fast  as  careful 
experiment  and  pecuniary  resources  warrant  the  undertaking. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  25,  1863,  requiring  and 
authorizing  the  counties  to  support  in  the  institution  deaf-mute 
children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  not  yet  eligible  -by 
age  to  the  list  of  state  beneficiaries,  and  whose  circumstances  in 
life  render  them  proper  objects  of  public  care,  a  large  number  of 
young  children  have  been  annually  admitted  to  the  institution. 

These  children,  not  only  on  account  of  their  tender  years,*  but 
also  because  of  their  corresponding  feebleness,  demand  greater  care 
and  different  treatment  from  the  older  pupils.  They  require  more 
warmth,  diflerent  diet,  more  of  a  home  and  less  of  a  school-life. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  afford  this  in  the  general  arrangements 
of  a  large  institution  where  every  provision  is  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  numbers,  by  commodious  rooms,  free  ventilation  and 
(ionstant  employment  for  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  study  and 
labor.  Mingled  with  larger  boys  and  girls  the  little  ones  are  con- 
stantly at  a  disadvantage,  and,  instead  of  receiving  special  care  and 
training,  the  danger  is  that  they  will  have  less  than  any  class  of  the 
pupils.  Impressed  with  these  views  the  directors  established  the 
primary  department  for  boys,  in  a  separate  building  with  inclosed 
grounds,  and,  after  a  year's  trial,  they  are  enabled   to  report  the 
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happiest  re>alt8.  The  saperintendent  reports  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical advantages  from  the  change,  and  advocates  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  department  for  the  little  girls. 

From  the  report  of  the  saperintendent,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  good,  that  the  pupils 
manifest  an  obedience  that  is  gratifying  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  the  benevolence  of  the  state  and  private  liberalitj' 
enable  them  to  enjoy ;  the  medical  portion  of  his  report  will  also 
demonstrate  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  small,  when  the  diseased  and  feeble  constitution 
and  the  tender  age  of  many  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  institution,  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

For  an  able  discussion  of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  educational  department  of  the  institution,  we  would  refer  to  the 
elaborate  report  of  the  principal.  The  annexed  reports  ot  the 
annual  examination,  which  was  conducted  with  great  thoroughness 
and  care,  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Ohapin,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Jr., 
D.  D.  and  other  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  furnish  abund- 
ant illustrations  of  the  results  attainable  by  the  faithful  application 
of  these  methods,  under  the  Divine  blessing. 

The  report  of  the  principal  upon  the  practical  working  of  the 
plan  for  equalizing  the  hours  of  study  and  labor,  shows  thus  far, 
a  gratifying  degree  of  success.  Under  the  former  system,  a  portion 
of  the  pupils  learned  little  or  nothing  in  the  shops  of  the  institution, 
some  because  they  needed  special  instruction,  which  could  not  be 
given  while  the  companies  at  work  were  so  large,  and  some  because 
they  were  disposed  to  idleness  and  inattention  which  could  not 
readily  be  prevented  in  a  crowded  work-room.  The  present  plan 
effectually  remedies  this  evil.  It  also  concentrates  the  thought  and 
work  of  the  teachers,  more  thoroughly  identifies  them  with 
the  aims  and  plans  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  renders  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  more  simple  and  efficient.  As  a  result  of 
the  change,  a  number  of  teachers  retired  from  the  institution, 
and  have  been  called  to  other  fields  of  labor.  Thus  far,  both 
economy  and  -efficienjsy  have  been  promoted  by  the  plan,  and  the 
directors  trust  that  the  coming  year  will  show  that  the  change  has 
been  wise  and  useful. 

The  board  of  directors  are  again  called  upon  to  record  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  the  necessities  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  within  its  limits,  and  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  their  aim 
is  to  make  the  institution  committed  to  their  care,  more  and  more 
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eervioeable  to  ths  state,  by  instructing  and  training  for  self-support^ 
usefulness  and  c<»i8equent  happiness,  the  many  deaf-mutes  who  are 
gathered  within  its  walls. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

Geoboe  a.  Bobbins, 

Secretary ^  pro  tempore. 


TREASURER'S  AOOOTJNT. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1874. 

EXPENDITUBBS — GrOCSBIES  AND  PboVISIONS. 

Apples,  70  bbls $291  25 

Barley,  125  Iba 8  75 

BeaDs,  22  bbls 213  45 

Berries,  632  qts.. 147  37 

Butchers'  meat,  123,079  lbs 13,  538  72 

Butter,  22,238  lbs 8,  581  26 

Bucskwheat  meal,  2,770  lbs 133  98 

Caoned  goods 145  55 

Capers 9  00 

Cartage 604  00 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 16  32 

Cheese,  903  lbs 147  79 

Chickens,  257  lbs 46  65 

Chickory,  746  lbs 80  43 

Citron,  61  lbs 28  87 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  10  bbls 119  55 

Coffee,  3,070  lbs. 1,  080  68 

Codfish,  25i  quintals 164  92 

Com  starch,  80  lbs 8  80 

Cradcers,  1,602  lbs 160  95 

Cranberries,  8  crates 24  10 

Crushed  wheat  12  boxes 51  70 

Dried  frnit,  1,565  lbs 163  94 

Extract  lemon  and  vanilla 30  15 

Eggs,  1,499  doz 385  69 

Early  vegetables 90  48 

Flour,  653  bbls 6, 971  25 

Fresh  fish 637  03 

Gelatine. . .    11  50 

Carried  forward $32,  894  13 
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Brought  forward $32,  894  13 

Ginger,  30  lbs 

Grapes,  451  lbs 

Head-cheese,  788  lbs 

Horse-radish 

Hominy,  38  bbls 

Hops  and  malt - 

Ice,  89,860  lbs 

Ice  cream 

Indian  meal,  17  bags 

Lard,  1,350  lbs 

Lemons,  6  boxes 

Macaroni,  3  cases 

Mackerel,  19i  bbls 

Milk,  71,459  qts 

Melons 

Molasses,  1,704  galls 

Mustard,  114  lbs 

Oat  meal,  5J  bbls 

Oranges,  14  boxes 

Pepper,  110  lbs 

Pears,  peas  and  pine  apples 

Peaches,  32  baskets 

Pickles 

Potatoes,  622  bbls 

Potatoes  (sweet),  32  bbls 

Pork,  34  bbls 

Quinces  and  quince  butter 

Raisins,  1 6  boxes 

Rice,  5,402  lbs 

Sardines 

Salt,  18  sacks 

Smoked  meats,  9,360  lbs 

Soda,  baking-powder  and  cream  tartar 

Sweet  oil,  2  cases. ..." 

Sugar,  28,391  lbs 

Spices 

Syrup,  80  galls 

Smoked  fish,  79  lbs 

Tapioca,  100  lbs 
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00 

44 

70 

78 

80 

11 

50 

258 

50 

122 

98 

390 

35 

23 

88 

33 

10 

163 

75 

41 

55 

10 

50 

313 

50 

4,  769 

48 

11 

25 

1,272 

79 

44 

20 

51 

55 

74 

93 

37 

00 

41 

69 

54 

25 

72 

90 

1,812 

00 

122 

50 

704 

00 

30 

02 

54 

92 

415 

38 

15 

00 

49 

50 

1,161 

36 

75 

13 

16 

50 

2,973 

69 

58 

06 

52 

SO 

10 

93 

8 

75 

Carried  forward ?^48.  376  82 
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Bronght  forward $48, 376  82 

Tea,  1,665  lbs 852  13 

Turkeys,  1,160  Ibe 208  80 

$49,  437  75 

Salabibs  and  Waoes. 

Principal}  professors  and  teachers $30,  842  35 

Supterintendent,  steward  and  assistants.         7, 120  95 

Matron  and  assistants 2,  061  43 

Soperviaors,     865  00 

House-keeper,  baker  and  cooks 2^  311  60 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers. . .         9,  478  46 

62,  669  79 

Clothing. 
Alpaca,  138  yds $54  94 

.  Bathing  sponges 7  56 

Braid,  binding  and  dress  trimming 10  91 

Buttons 29  40 

Cash  advanced  pupils 762  78 

Cashmere,  51  yds 10  20 

Cambric,  246  yds 18  85 

Camphor  (for  preserving  woolens)  10  lbs  3  75 

Cassimere  and  satinets,  2,455  yds . » . . .  2, 1 22  58 

Ciieck,  170  yds 31  96 

Collars  (paper),  5  thousand 49  45 

Combs,  63  doz ! 61  15 

Corsets,  7  doz 54  60 

Coats,  44 267  00 

Cord  and  elastic 2  94 

Cutting  hair 51  60 

Dress  goods,  20  yds 19  00 

Drawers,  43  doz 184  19 

Denims,  88  yds 14  08 

Expressage 66  00 

Flannel,  159  yds 61  49 

Funeral  expenses 155  40 

Gloves,  1  doz 5  50 

Gingham,  483  yds 58  87 

Handkerchiefs,  26  doz 37  25 

Hats  and  caps,  39  doz 309  87 

Hoso  and  half-hose,  128  doz 390  16 

Jackets,  86 100  50 

Carried  forward $^,  941  98  $102, 107  54 
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Brought  forward $4,  941  98  $109^  107  54 

Jaconet,  114  yds 30  48 

Jean,  62  yds 5  46 

Knitting  yam 21  88 

liarkspur  seed 4  50 

Mohair,  50  yds 14  86 

Muslin,  2,719  yds 865  30 

Needles 15  61 

Neck  ties,  18  doz 34  60 

Pantaloons,  8  pair 36  00 

Pins,  thimbles  and  tape 13  53 

Pique  30  1-2  yds ' 9  15 

Poplin,  355  yds 107  51 

Print,  1,834  yds 126  33 

Eibbon 17  33 

Sewing  machine  repairs 10  66 

Scissors  and  sharpening 11  62 

Shirts  and  undershirts,  43  doz 184  19 

Shoe  brushes  and  blacking 26  40 

Skirts,  1  doz 10  50 

Spool  cotton,  127  doz 95  86 

Suspenders,  7  doz 17  60 

Suits  boys'  clothing,  63 ' 627  00 

Tooth  brushes,  10  doz 17  00 

Trunks,  1  doz 24  00 

Trunk  locks  and  keys 22  95 

Traveling  bags,  2  doz 16  30 

Under  vests,  6  doz 58  60 

Vests,  29 49  00 

Webbing ". 9  60 

Wisp  brooms,  half  doz 1  76 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe 

shop  account $2,  696  85 

Wages  shoemaker  and  ass't,     1,  030  08 

3,  726  93 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  ac- 
count    $1,  445  19 

Wages  tailor  and  tailoresses,   .1,  060  08 

2,  505  27 

13, 158  53 

Carried  forward $115,  266  07 
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FUKNITURB. 

Brought  forward $115,  266  07 

ftitb  brick , $7  60 

J]askets  and  repairing 49  75 

Msteads  (iron),  20 140  00 

Bedsteads  (walnut)  2 22  44 

Blankets,  356  pairs 1,  435  25 

Eruoms,  31  doz 124  00 

IJnishes,  25  doz 104  31 

Batter  tryer,  1 1  00 

Cnwh,  1,181  yds 173  20 

Carpeting,  lining,  binding  and  tacks ....  283  72 

Cartage 145  50 

Chairs  and  stools,  22  doz 213  13 

(locks  and  repairing 27  80 

Clothes  lines  and  pins 46  80 

Crockery 268  56 

Coal  scuttles,  4 5  48 

Cotton  batting 3  30 

Ciieese  safe 3  50 

Chintz 4  00 

Call  bell ' 1  50 

Damask,  323  yds .206  59 

Duck,  59  yds 11  90 

Desks,  standards  and  braces 163  75 

Enameled  cloth,  6  yds 3  00 

Extension  tables,  2 36  00 

(ras  shades.* 11  18 

<rriddles 3  60 

Hair  for  repairing  mattresses .33  70 

Insect  powder 16  56 

Knives  and  forks 30  66 

UnternSv 3  90 

Looking-glasses,  4  doz 49  00 

Lounge  repairs 10  00 

Mattresses,  2 17  00 

Mattresses  re-iuado,  381 309  21 

Matting,  225  yds 191  89 

Mats 21  75 

Moss,  800  lbs 120  00 

Carried  forward $4,  299  43  $115,  266  07 
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Brought  forward $4^299  43  $115,266  07 

Hops,  2  doz 5  50 

&[oase  and  rat  traps .      2  16 

Match-safes «^  3  14 

Mogquito  netting 1  10 

Napkins,  6  doi 17  00 

Oven  peels 9  00 

OUcloth 19  08 

Pictnre  nails 2  00 

Pitchers  (Britannia),  2  doz 56  43 

Pails,  6  doz 32  00 

Plated  table  ware 10  96 

Quilts,   27 54  75 

Bepairing  stoves,  stove  pipe,  and  pat- 
ting np 119  06 

Kepairing  tinware 66  40 

Bepairing  chairs 19  74 

Bepairing  coffee  mill 2  20 

Bepairing  scales 7  00 

Bepairing  sewing-machine 1  70 

Sad  irons,   230  lbs 11  50 

Settees,  3 .' 13  50 

Sheeting,  1.764  yds 509  84 

Straw  for  bedding 146  88 

Sofas,  2 68  00 

Small  kitchen  wares 21  27 

Stationary  seats  for  school-rooms 192  00 

Tinware 262  54    • 

Tin,  sheet-iron  and  zinc  work 141  23 

Tea  and  tablespoons,  4  1-2  gross 18  25 

Ticking,  768  yds 138  96 

Thermometers,  1  doz 3  65 

Towels,  6  1-2  doz 16  75 

Toweling,  529  yds 119  76 

Table  covers  and  cloths 25  75 

Water  carrier 21  00 

Window  shades  and  repairing 144  50 

Wisp  brooms,  3  doz 6  50 

6,  573  53 

Carried  forward $121,839  60 
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Building  and  Repairs. 

Brought  forward $121,  839  60 

Carpenters'  wages 3,  075  00 

Lumber 1,  684  82 

Mason  work  and  material « 1,  603  66 

Painting  and  glazing 1, 138  97 

Plumbing,  steam   fitting  and   general 

pipe  work 626  24 

Bepairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders . . .  602  42 

Kalsomining  and  whitewashing 487  71 

Building  hardware  and  tools 461  52 

Blacksmithing,  including   iron  guards 

for  stairways 431  40 

Sewerage , 257  56 

Portable  furnace  (for  heating  mansion).  250^00 

Labor 239  *  50 

Cartage 105  25 

Repairing  sinks 76  90 

Firehjdrant 75  00 

Portable  forge 70  40 

Wood  moulding  and  turning 60  58 

Repairing  steam  pumps 60  29 

Tin  and  zinc  work 55  95 

Rope 41  89 

Repairing  ranges 36  65 

Wire  screens 27  10 

Main's  ventilators,  sixl 30  00 

Chandelier,  one 27  10 

Repairing  ice  room 16  90 

Repairing  pumps 12  00 

Repairing  steam  boilers 11  84 

Repairing  locks 11  75 

Glue 8  75 

Marbleized  mantel 7  62 

11,  894  77 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  1,181  tons $7,  094  97 

Oaa,  766,100  feet 2,295  80 

Carting  coal 653  05 

Carried  forward $10,043  32  $138,734  87 
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Bronght  forward $10,043  32  $133  734  37 

Shoveling  and  hoisting  coal 24S  60 

Chanxwl,  178  barrels 151  30 

Sperm  oil 29  75 

Demarrage  on  coal  boats 16  00 

Coal  barrow 14  00 

Candles  (adamantine),  40  lbs   7  20 

Flue  brn&bes 4  50 

"Wages  engineer  and  assistante 2, 475  00 

12, 989  67 

Stable. 

Oats,  251  bags $446  44 

Hay,  8  tons 276  24 

Fainting   and   repairing  carriages  and 

wagon 200  55 

Horseshoeing 116  25 

Straw,  2  tons  . . . '. 44  98 

Repairing  haroese 37  00 

Cart  harness 35  00 

Buffalo  robes,  two 36  00 

Blankets 29  50 

Repairing  sleigh 13  15 

Stable  tools 9  48 

Ground  feed,  9  bags 6  05 

Oil  meal 2  88 

Wages  stablemen 528  00 

I,  781  52 

Washing, 

Soap,  16,080  pounds $1, 100  40 

Washing  fluid,  1,  598  gallons 429  78 

Starch,  2,331  ponnds 205  76 

Blueing   28  70 

Clothes  bastets 24  00 

Castile  soap - 14  57 

" 'bs 13  72 

12  00 

7  50 

3  25 

dresses 2, 185  73 

4,  024  41 

forward *15L>,  529  97 
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« 

Brought  forward $162,  529  97 

Gardener's  wages,  seed,  manure,  etc 1,  403  86 

Medicines  and  wages  of  nurse 871  65 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools 1,  346  37 

Croton  water '...... 1,  230  00 

Blank-books,  stationery  and  printing 567  92 

Postal  and  revenue  stamps 324  09 

Cash  refunded,  pay  pupils'  account,  absence 247  00 

Subscription  to  American  Annals 200  00 

Railroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire 162  40 

Stock  and  tools,  cabinet  shop 134  40 

Newspaper  subscriptions 52  25 

Freight,  expressage  and  telegrams. 50  57 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair 46  14 

Delegations  to  Albany 37  32 

Advertising 32  15 

Delegations  to  Belleville  Convention 35  00 

Miscellaneous 12  97 

Sleds  for  little  girls 12  00 

Directories. 9  00 

Notary  public 6  90 

Surveying 5  00 

Inenrance  on  buildings  and  furniture .' 2,  364  87 

Books  for  library 130  08 

For  opening  public  drive i 33,  974  00 

Paid  on  bond  to  Mutual  Insurance  Company 10,  000  00 

Temporary  loan  in  last  account , 13, 335  71 

Legal  expenses 2  50 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 400  62 

$219,  504  74 
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RECEIPTS. 

From  comptroller  of  state   for  state  pupils'    board 

and  tuition |103^  910  92 

From  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  cloth- 
ing state  and  support  pf  county  pupils  from  said 
city ..,....,,..,,., 12,  671  59 

From  treasurer  of  state  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 
tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  state 11, 205  81 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  the 
support  of  county  and  clothing  state  pupils: 

•  «  • 

Support  of  Clotbbiic 

<^oruiity  pupIU.     state  pupils.         Total. 

Albany $968  55  |114  00  $1,  082  55 

Allegany •  147  58  100  75  248  33 

Broome *  365  45  30  00  305  45 

Cattaraugus .'  •....;.  90  00  90  00 

Chautauqua 460  00  *  180  00  640  00 

Chemung 475  97  '  167  66  643  63 

Chenango :         : 60  00  60  00 

Clinton ;  ;.:...  60  00  60  00 

Columbia ; .  ; .          60  00  60  00 

Delaware 90  00  90  00 

Dutchess 394  2Q  68  58  462  78 

Erie ;.  460  00  257  92  717  92 

Essex ;  30  00  30  00 

Franklin .  •    •.;.:.;'  *     30  00  30  00 

Fulton ;..:  •.;;;..  •30:00"   "  80  00 

Greenb .'....'.  120  00  120  00 

Herkim^ 690  00  30  00  720  00 

Jeflferson 785  20  90  00  875  20 

Kings 2,  031  69  1,  039  74    3,  071  43 

Lewis 101  66  101  66 

Livingston 60  00  60  00 

Madison 690  00  120  00  810  00 

Monroe 720  00  210  00  930  00 

Montgomery 290  00         290  00 

Niagara 60  00  60  00 


Carried  forward      $8,478  64  $3,200  31  $11,678  95  $127,788  32 
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Support  of  ClothlDff 
eounty  puplUk     state  pupTUi.           Total. 

Brought  forw'd.      $8, 478  64  $3, 200  31  $11,678  95  $127, 788  33 

ODeida. 587  78  193  33  781  11 

Onondaga .......         180  80  246  42  427  22 

Ontario 230  00  60  00  290  00 

Orange 222  34  21100  438  34 

Orleans 87  53  18  58  106  11 

Oswego 284  76  180  00  464  76 

Otsego 207  00 207  00 

Queens. 493  22  115  67  608  89 

Bensaelaer 230  00  180  00  410  00 

Rockland 420  39  120  00  540  39 

Saratoga 182  08  66  25  248  33 

Schenectady 80  00          30  00 

Schnyler 317  53  138  58  456  11 

Schoharie 253  00  207  00  460  00 

Seneca 30  00          30  00 

St.Xawrence 460  00  180  00  640  00 

Steaben 60  00          60  00 

Suffolk 150  00  150  00 

SnlHvan 673  36  30  00  703  36 

Tioga 30  00          30  00 

Ulster 866  70  127  08  992  78 

Warren 72  17          72  17 

Washington 60  00          60  00 

Wayne 230  00  60  00  290  00 

Westchester 180  00  180  00 

Wyoming   318  17  90  00  408  17 

$14,722  80  $6,036  89  20,  758  69 


From  paying  pupils,  for  board  and  taition 3,  760  84 

From  papilfl  clothed  by  frie&dS)  for  clothing  f  oroished,  894  10 

From  sales  grease  and  bones 231  31 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account.  •  •  < « » 149  30 

From  sales  empty  barrels 125  00 

From  sales,  cabinet  shop  account 105  05 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account ;  % 87  84 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited ; '  64  70 


Carried  forward $153,  954  65 
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Brought  forward $153,  954  65 

From  sale  insect  powder ^        10  00 

From  sale  rags 6  61 

From  sale  books 3  50 

From  sale  dry  goods 1  25 

From  interest,  being  amount  received  over  amount 

paid 4,  653  91 

From  award  for  opening  public  drive 60, 119  50 

From  bequest  of  Caleb  Swan 600  00 

From  credit  balance  Of  Library  Fund,  inadvertently 

omitted  in  last  report 255  32 

$219,  504  74 

Amount  of  bonds  and  mortgages  owned  by  the  insti- 
tution, maturing  May,  1875 $188,  000  00 

Of  which  $133,000  are  pledged  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  indebtedness  which  is  as  follows : 

Bond  of  institution  to  Greenwich  Sav- 
ings Bank $20,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  J.  J.  Roosevelt,      23,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  United  States 

Trust  Company 42,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  New  York  Mu- 
tual Life  Lisurance  Company 15,  000  00 

— ■■ 100,  000  00 

State  of  New  York,  )       . 

ati/  and  County  of  JVew   York. )  **' ' 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of 
deponent's  knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particu- 
lar ;  and  further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  ) 
day  of  December,  1874.     j 

Andbew  Wabneb, 

Notary  Public^  New  York. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  —  According  to  the  requirements  of  yonr  board,  I 
present  herewith  the  report ,  of  the  administrative  and  medical 
departments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 187:1. 

Administrative. 

The  bills  against  the  counties  have  been  forwarded,  and  receipts 
from  these,  together  with  all  others  payable  to  the  superintendent, 
promptly  rendered  to  the  treasurer.  The  bills  for  the  ordinary 
expenditures  for  supplies,  salaries  and  wages,  have  been  examined 
ind  audited  by  the  executive  committee  at  their  monthly  meetings, 
and  cluly  paid. 

In  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
large  expenditures  made  within  the  past  few  years  to  improve  its 
sanitary  condition,  the  repairs  and  improvements  for  this  year  were 
carefully  considered  and  restricted  so  far  as  possible.  The  neces- 
saij  repairs  of  the  roofs  an^d  steam  boilers,  also  the  plastering,  kal- 
eomining  and  painting  were  attended  to,  as  usual,  during  the 
vacation. 

Portions  of  the  warm  air  duct  crossing  the  airing  courts  leading 
from  the  school  building  to  the  chapel  and  thence  to  the  south 
wing,  found  defective,  were  re-covered  with  a  coating  of  cement 
and  tar. 

The  staircases  leading  from  the  dormitories  and  chapel,  and  those 
in  the  school  building,  have  been  thoroughly  protected  by  a  con- 
venient arrangement  of  iron  rods,  thereby  lessening  the  liability  to 
accident. 

For  additional  security  to  the  buildings  in  case  of  fire,  a  hydrant 
has  been  connected  with  the  main  Croton  pipe,  at  a  distance  of  70 
feet  from  the  Mansion  house. 

A  small  frame  building  erected  in  the  garden,  serves  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  gardener,  and  gives  additional  room  for  the  storage  of 
vegetables.  About  900  feet  of  picket  fence  has  been  constructed, 
hiclosing  sections  of  land  adjoining  the  garden,  formerly  unavaila- 
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ble,  giving  increased  facilities  for  outdoor  labor  and  a  larger  supply 
of  garden  produce.  Most  of  the  work  upon  the  building  and  fence 
was  done  by  the  boys. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  pupils  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  their  trades,  their  labor  has  proved  quite  remunera- 
tive. All  the  shoes  required  for  the  pupils  have  been  made  in  the 
shop,  and  at  the  tailor  shop  and  seamstress  rooms  a  large  amount 
of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
clothing  for  the  children  has  been  supplied. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  record  an  evident  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  conform  cheetfully  to  the  rules,  and  a 
desire  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  many  blessings  bestowed 
upon  them  through  the  kind  benevolence  of  the  state  and  of  a 
generous  public. 

The  change  in  the  hours  of  school  and  of  labor,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral internal  affairs  of  the  institution,  recently  decided  upon  by  yonr 
board,  was  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  Thus  far 
the  system  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  success  attend- 
ing it  encourages  us  to  believe  that  further  experience  will  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  your  decision. 

The  experiment  made  last  year  of  a  primary  department  for  boys 
is  in  every  respect  so  successful,  and  shows  such  a  marked  advan- 
tage, both  as  to  their  physical  and  moral  condition,  that  I  desire 
again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  urge  upon  you 
the  expediency  of  procuring  similar  accommodations  for*the  little 
girls. 

Medical. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  cases  requiring  special  medical 
attention  during  the  year : 

Abscess & 

Bilious  fever 4 

Capillary  bronchitis 1 

Catarrh 10 

Croup 6 

Chills  and  fever  . . ,.. 15 

Conjunctivitis  • • 3 

Chicken-pox 3 

Chorea. ...    .  ^ . .  • , 1 

Debility ^  2 

Diphtheria 18 

£rysipelas 6 
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Fracture 2 

Herpes 1 

Intermittent  fever 18 

Injury 4 

Jaundice • 2 

Mumps 1 

Measles 50 

Paralysis 2 

Pleurisy l 2 

Pneumonia   » 1 

Rheumatism    4 

ToDBilitis 11 

Whoopinoj-conh 12 

185 


Of  eight  deaths  which  occurred,  two  were  males  and  six  females. 
Of  these,  three  died  of  diphtheria,  two  of  croup  accompanying 
measles,  one  of  capillary  bronchitis  one  of  paralysis,  and  one  from 
accident. 

ACKNOWX-EDGMENTS. 

As  in  former  years  the  institution  is  indebted  to  the  oiBcers  of 
the  Peoples'  line  of  steamers  for  free  tickets  to  pupils  returning  to 
their  homes;  to  the  officers  of  the  Erie,  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  Kiver,  Kome  and  Watertown,  and  £ensse]aer  and  Saratoga 
railroads  for  special  favors,  and  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  for  380  tickets  to  their  exhibition. 

We  desire  to  present  our  thanks  to  Mrs,  Francis  Golden^  for  80 
volumes  for  the  pupiW  library ;  to  njembers  of  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee for  furniture  and  games  for  the  little  girls'  play-room ;  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field,  Miss  C.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  tf.  I  Porter, 
Miss  B.  F.  Fitzbijgh  and  Messrs  F.  De  Peyster,  G.  A.  Bobbins, 
6.  G.  Porter,  C.  N.  Brainerd  and  C.  D.  Little,  for  supplies  for  the 
Christmas  tree. 
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We  are    happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the    following 
gratuitous  newspapers  and  periodicals  : 

1.  Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
Our  Record,  Buffalo. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Neb. 

2.  Semi-monthly^ 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York. 
Deaf-Mute  Pelican,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

3.  Semi-weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

4.  Weekly. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Advance,  Jacksoiiville,  HI. 

The  Silent  Worid,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Mute  Chronical,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  N.  Y.,  2  copies. 

Prank  Leslie's  Chimney  Comer,  N.  Y.,  2  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmia,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Canisteo  Valley  Times. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Church  and  State,  New  York  and  Boston. 

To  you  gentlemen  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your  continued  conrte- 
-sies  and  for  your  cordial  support  in  all  our  efforts  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  institution. 
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To  Dr.  William  Frothingham,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  his 
counsel,  at  all  times  cheerfullj  rendered. 

To  Dr.  I.  L.  Peetj  the  principal,  and  to  the  other  oiBcers,  my 
obligations  are  due  for  their  uniform  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year,  we  find  abundant  cause  for 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  from  whom  we  earnestly  seek 
gaidance,  and  to  whom  we  again  commit  the  institution  and  its 
interests. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  POETER, 
Supermiendent  and  Physician. , 
New  York,  S&ptemberj  30, 1874. 
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PUPILS 

Who  have  been  connected  xoith  the  New  Tork  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1874. 

KUMBSK.' 


% 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Kumber  connected  with  the  institution  Sept.  80, 1878. . 
Nftw  nnnilfl Admittnd - 

264 
45 

24 

196 
88 
22 

460 

78 

Former  dudUs  re-admitted 

46 

Whole  number 

888 
62 

251 
60 

584 

Number  who  have  left  durinir  the  year 

102 

Number  connected  with  the  institution  Sept.  80, 1874. . 

281 

201 

482 

Of  the  whole  namber  daring  the  year,  there  were  supported  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  391,  by  the  counties,  130,  by  the  state  of 
New  Jersej',  47,  by  the  parents,  guardians  and  friends,  15,  and  by 
the  Frizzell  fund,  1.     Total,  584. 

Names. 
Males  —  Hesidence, 

Town.  County. 

New  York New  York. 

Antwerp Jefferson. 

Raleigh Wake,  N.  C. 

Elmira Chemung. 

New  York New  York. 

Brooklyn Kings. 

New  York New  York. 

New  York New  York. 

New  York New  York. 

New  Rochelle Westchester. 

New  York New  York. 

New  York New  York. 

, Utica Oneida. 

, Forestport Oneida. 


Names. 

Adkins,  Charles  A . . . 
Adner,  Frederick . . . . 
Andrews,  Albert  J . . . 

Austin,  Eli 

Ayres,  Charles  A 

fiaars,  Frederic  W 

Ballin,  Albert 

Balsam,  Ernest 

Barry,  Edmund 

Barton,  Clarence  E. . . 

Bauer,  Michael 

Bauer,  Thomas 

Beare,  William 

BelUnger,  William  H. 
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Kame.  Town.  CouDty. 

Benson,  William  K Hume Allegany. 

Bentlejr,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Bergqnist,  Yictor  A Jamestown Chautauqua. 

Blackburn,  Charles Oonvemeur St.  Lawrence. 

Bodine,  Charles  V Wallkill Orange. 

Bossom,  Jacob Binghamton Broome. 

Bouck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

BonBlield,  Alfred  H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Louis ". Jersey  City. .....  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John New  York New  York. 

Brennan,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A Kirkland Oneida. 

Brown,  Frederick  T Brooklyn Kings. 

Brown,  Nye Clay Onondaga. 

Back,  Martin  D Java Wyoming. 

Bams,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Bams,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Batler,  John  R New  York New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,  John Utica Oneida. 

Capelli,  Anthony New  York New  York. 

Card,  Charles  B Lebanon Madison. 

Carmichael,  Wilson Stuyvesant Columbia. 

Carmthers,  James Waddington St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C Albany Albany. 

Christian,  Oeorge Mamakating Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M. Brooklyn Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  £ Andover All^any. 

Clark,  Edwin  W Brookfield Madison. 

Clark)  George  £ •  Canisteo Steuben. 

Clark,  James Paterson Passaic*  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick Seneca Ontario. 

Cole,  Zoda. Pleasant  Valley. .  •  Dutchess. 

Coleman,  Willii^ni Niagara   Niagara. 

Connor,  George  D St  Johnsville ....  Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles [Rochester Monroe. 

Cooper,  James Bichland Oswego. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C New  York New  York. 
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Town.  County. 

Connilien,  Michael  J Xew  York Xew  York. 

Craft,  Charles Uuionvale   Dntchess. 

Craven,  Charles Buffalo Erie. 

Crorkeu,  Francis Brooklyn Kings. 

Craikshank,  George  TV Xew  York Xew  York. 

Callen,  Patrick,  Jr. Manchester Ontario. 

Cunningham,  John Xew  York Xew  York. 

Davis,  Ellsworth Marlboro   Ulster. 

Davis,  Daniel  J Marlboro Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry Kingston Ulster. 

Decker,  George  H Bed  Hook Dutchess. 

Delory,  Cornelins Xew  York Xew  York, 

Devoe,  Albert  A Xew  York Xew  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander Brooklyn Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel Delhi   Delaware. 

Doane,  Charles  S Wheatland    Monroe. 

Doane,  James  B Wheatland  Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  II Xew  Winsor  ....  Orange. 

Donnelly,  John  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H X^ew  York Xew  York. 

Donohue,  James  P Xew  York Xew  York. 

Doran,  James  E Syracuse Onondaga. 

Dovale,  Josias  M Curacoa   West  Indies. 

Drennan,  Richard Xew  York Xew  York. 

Duffy,  Terrence Xew  York Xew  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward Brooklyn Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  Grant Paris Oneida. 

Duryee,  Xelson Warrensburgh    . .  Warren. 

E(tkert,  Frederick Xew  York  ......  Xew  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H Harmony Cliautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles Cornwall   Orange. 

Ehle,  Eugene Minden   Montgomery. 

Eltrich,  William Xew  York X'ew  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred Xew  York Xew  York. 

Emmons,  William  A Millstone Somerset,  X.  J. 

Esselstine,  William  F Watertown Jefferson. 

Fisher,  George  T Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  William  H.,  Jr Xewburgh Orange. 

Fogerty,  Sylvester Fhisliing    Queens. 

l^rthm«n,  William Xew  York Xew  York. 
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Name.  Town.                                 County. 

Foemire,  William  H '  Troy Rensselaer. 

Fox,  David New  York New  York. 

Fox,  Thomas  F New  York New  York. 

Freid,  Mayxea. New  York  ......  New  York. 

Gallagher,  James Metnchen    Middlesex^  N.  J. 

Gallagher,  William  H Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Galli,  John Rochester Monroe. 

Gaston,  John  W North  Plainfield . .  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J Bafialo Erie. 

Gilder,  Richard New  York New  York. 

Girardin,'Paiil Watson    Lewis. 

Gold vogel,  Alexander New  York  .• New  York. 

Goodison,  Thomas Sweden   ; Monroe. 

Gordon,  Washington  A Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Gongb,  Patrick ^^g^ Monroe. 

Graham,  Charles  E ' De  Rnvter Madison. 

Green,  Charles Crawford Orange. 

Griffin,  Frederick Schrceppel Oswego.    ' 

Gross,  George  W Clarkstown Washington. 

Grubear,  George Brooklyn Kings. 

Hadden,  Henry New  York  New  York. 

Hahn,  Maximilian Rome  ....: Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J Flushing Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  H New  York  New  York. 

Halsted,  William  W Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Frank  B Somerville Somerset,  N.  J. 

Hankinson,  Adolphus Freehold Monmouth,  N.J. 

Hanneman,  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Heiman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Morris New  York New  York. 

Hartigan,  George New  York New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles Middleburg Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James New  York New  York. 

Heller,  Edwin  D Musconetcong Hunterdon,N. J. 

Heller,  Henry  A Musconetcong ....  Hunterdon,N. J. 

Herbst,  Valentine Now  York New  York. 

Herman,  John Caneadea .    Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard Farmersville Cattaraugus. 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  26.]  5 
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Name.  Town*  Countj, 

Hesley,  Augustus Syracuse Onondaga. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Heydon,  Thomas  M New  York New  York. 

Hogan,  John New  York New  York. 

Hogg,  Robert Troy Rensselaer. 

Holland,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Hotchkin,  Oscar  P Rockland Sullivan. 

Hotten,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Howell,  Wallace  F Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Hunt,  John  S Blooming  Grove  .   Orange. 

Hyland,  Matthias Brooklyn Kings. 

Ingham,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Innis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jackson,  William New  York New  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S Addison Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank I^ew  York New  York. 

Kearny,  Alfred Brooklyn Kings. 

Keisewetter,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Kelder,  Eli ...   Wawarsing Ulster. 

Keller,  John Syracuse Onondaga. 

Kelly,  Patrick Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kendrick,  Matthew  J Albany Albany. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  C Huntington Suffolk. 

King,  Frederick  H Southport Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster Wright Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A New  York .......  New  York. 

Kline,  John  G Rochester. Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M New  York. ......  New  York. 

Koener,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Koffman,  Samuel New  York New  York. 

Kohn,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Koster,  John  G New  York New  York. 

Kreibal,  George Utica Oneida. 

Lalonde,  Henry Oswego Oswego. 
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Name.  Town.  OouDty. 

Lang,  Julius  F New  York New  York, 

Lange,  Charles Brooklyu Kings. 

Lark,  August Brooklyn Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L Maoomb St.  Lawrence. 

lawlor,  Joseph Oreenbusli Bensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles Great  Valley Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W Hoosick Rensselaer. 

Lee,  Joseph^  Jr XJtica Oneida. 

Leming,  William  B Jersey  City Hud8on,N.  J. 

Lennon,  John  W Olive Ulster. 

Leonard,  John  H. New  York New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Letts,  Charles Salina Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D German  Flats ....  Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  £...../...  Pclham Westchester. 

Lonnabury,  John  A. West  Farms Westchester. 

Loyd,  James  B Westfield Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Mages,  John New  York ^ew  York. 

Magill,  William  B New  York New  York. 

Maher,  James N,  Hampton  June.  Hunterdon,N.J. 

Mahoney,  Dennie New  York New  York. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore ..." New  York New  York. 

Malkmus,  Charles New  York New  York., 

Malmar,  S ven New  York New  York. 

Maloney,  John New  York New  York. 

Manahan,  John Syracuse Onondaga. 

Mathers,  George  8 New  York New  York. 

Matteaon,  John  F Brant Erie. 

Maxwell,  Joseph Richland Oswego. 

McBride,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

McCormick,  Martin New  York New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew New  York New  York. 

McFanl,  Michael New  York New  York. 

McGann,  Edward New  York New  York. 

McLoughlin,  John Brooklyn Kings. 

McVes,  William New  York New  York. 

Miller,  Adam  H Monheim Herkimer. 

Miller.  Henry Gilboa Schoharie. 

Miller,  Jut-«»|>h Gilboa Schoharie. 
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Name.  Town.  Oonnty. 

Mitchell,  Homer Summit. Schoharie 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F Old  Bridge. Middlesex,  N.  J< 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westchester. 

Morgan,  G^rge  0. . .  v Hartland .'.  Niagara. 

Momhinway,  John  R Mount  Yemon. . .  Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Mullin,  Thomas  A Hudson Columbia. 

Murphy,  John  M New  York New  York. 

Myers,  William Gouvemeur St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Neiser,  August New  York New  York. 

Newcomb,  John Bochester. Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D Owego Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Olwill,  James,  Jr New  York New  York. 

O'Neal,  James  C Oswego Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James Whitehall Washington. 

Oney,  David  M Brooklyn Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E East  Chester Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin Brooklyn Kings. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W Chateaugay. , Franklin. 

Penrose,  Frank  T Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Porter,  George  S Liberty Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

Quick,  Frank  B Morrisania Westchester. 

Quinn,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Rapp,  John New  York New  York. 

Rascol,  Emanuel New  York New  York. 

Reibentantz,  Jacob New  York New  York. 

Reigelmann,  lewis New  York New  York. 

Reilley,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Reininger,  Adolph New  York New  York. 

Rice,  Elias  Weed BuflEalo Erie. 

Riley,  William Verona Oneida. 

Rine,  William,  Jr Hampton  June. . .  Hunterdon,N.J. 

Risley,  Charles  E Hamilton Madison. 

Rose,  William New  York New  York. 

Rudolph,  Frederick New  York New  York. 
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Kune.  Town.  County. 

Rundell,  John Cortlandt Westchester. 

Salmond,  Andrew Danku*k Chaatauqua. 

Schanek,  Henry . . . . ; Freehold Monmouth, N.J. 

Schell,  Menzo : Wright Schoharie. 

Schenck,  Walter Fhishing   Queens. 

Schouten,  Greo.  W E[annibal Oswego. 

Schwares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

8(S)tt,  William  H New  York New  York. 

Seehg,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Semple,  Henry Utica    Oneida. 

Shanksy  William  G Albany Albany. 

ShantR,  John  E. Sandlake Sensselaer. 

Shannon,  William Watervliet Albany. 

Sharts,  Herman  H Athens Greene. 

Shattack,  Charles Cohocton Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D New  York New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael,  Jr Hudson Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin Brighton    Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Kichard  C Albany Albany. 

Shoat,  George  A Denver    Colorado. 

Simpson,  James Hornellsville   ....  Steuben. 

Sindair,  Austin Perry ville    Hunterdon,N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen New  York New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John 1 . . . .   Milton   Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William New  York New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F WallkiU Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J Brooklyn ICings. 

Smith,  John Middletown    Richmond. 

Smith,  Mai*tin ^ Canton St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick   Middletown    ....  Kichmond. 

Smith,  Russell Reading Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Arthur  H Jerusalem    Yates. 

Spencer,  Henry  D Smithfield Madison. 

Stahle,  William Newark   Essex,  N.  J 

Steams,  Willie  A Orwell  Oswego. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R Hudson,  N.  J. 

StUwell,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E Mt.  Morris Livingston. 

Storms,  William Brooklyn Kings. 
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Kama.  Town.  Omntf . 

Stowell,  Charles BnfEalo Erie. 

Stratton,  James  Wells New  York New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  K Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Snllivany  Dennis Haverstraw   Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Tantnm,  Charles  A Washington    ....  Mercer,  N.  J« 

Taylor,  Clarence  £ Pitcher Chenango. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L Catskill    Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T Brooklyn Kings. 

Thome,  James  T Newbnigh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York  ......  New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  £ Sterling  Caynga. 

Van  Ness,  George  H.  W Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John Islip   Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus. . . ! Paterson Passaic,  N.  J, 

Van  Wyck,  Abraham Stephentown  ....  Rensselaer. 

Vandegrif t,  George Schoharie    Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H Plainfield    Union,  N.  J. 

Vick,  Charles Brooklyn > . .  Kings. 

Volker,  Augustus  E Buffalo Erie. 

Vroman,  Eugene Middleburgh  ....  Schoharie. 

Wagele,  Joseph I^ng  Island  City..  Queens. 

Walker,  William Elmira  Chemung. 

Watts,  William  A Coxsackie    Greene. 

Webster,  Clarence  E Buffalo     Erie. 

Welch,  Richard Syracuse Onondaga. 

Welsh,  John Waterford Saratoga. 

West,  Eugene Springwater    Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank Hoosick    Rensselaer. 

Wilken,  Julius   Flushing '. . . .  Queens. 

Willetts,  David North  Hempstead.  Queens. 

Willetts,  William  H North  Hempstead.  Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy Haverstraw   Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon Kingston Ulster. 

Females — Residsnok. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B Yonkers Westchester. 

Austin,  Almeda  M Watertown Jefferson. 

Barker,  Liuda  F Southport Chemung. 
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Name.  Town.  CouDty. 

Barrager,  Mary  L Hancock. ........  Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A Falmyrai. Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T Palmyra Wayne. 

Bat2,Eva New  York New  York. 

Jiauer,  Margaretta New  York New  York. 

Beattie,  Elizabeth Lisbon St.  Lawrence. 

Bennett,  Margaret  T Seneca Ontario. 

Berley,  Augusta New  York New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia Cape  Yincent Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M Oswego Oswego. 

Bonghton,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Brearley,. Ellen  J Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brown  Ellen New  York New  York. 

Brought,  Flora  H Big  Flats Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C Bound  Brook. . . .  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Barnard,  Josephine Baritan Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burrell,  Ida  W New  York New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia New  York New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Clnm,  Louisa Claverack ....  Columbia. 

Cobane,  Anna New  York New  York. 

Cohen,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Collins,  Sarah  C Little  Falls Herkimer. 

Conly,  Catharine Bethlem Hunterdon,N. J. 

Conner,  Catharine St.  Johnsville. . . .  Montgomery. 

Connor,  Hannah  M New  York New  York. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth Kichland Oswego. 

Croak,  Maria Watervleit Albany. 

Dates,  Nellie Hector Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A . . . , Whippany   Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Laura Elmira Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie . . . . , Montgomery  ....  Orange. 

Demers,  Eveline  L Troj'   Rensselaer. 

De  Willeger,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf ,  Emily  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Dickiuson,  Alice  M Ellisburgh Jefferson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L Monsey      Rockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 
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Kmine.«  Town.  OomitiF. 

Doner,  Cfaristina New  York New  York. 

Dowen,  Marj  A .«. .  Castleton Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Dugan  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Dnlong,  Elizabeth ;  Elizabeth  City. . .  Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York New  Yoik. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S Cornwall Orange. 

Emanael  Sarah  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Engle,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Evans,  Mary Elmira Chemnng. 

Evans,  Susanna Whitestown Oneida.  . 

Eysaraan,  Minnie  A Little  Falls Herkimer. 

Farrell,  Frances  A New  York New  York. 

Finn,  Mary  E New  York New  York- 
Finn,  Eliza  J Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  A Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Anna Newstead Erie. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B , .   Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B Gainesville Wyoming. 

Freyberg,  Lena Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Fritz,  Mary Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

FuUam,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Fuller,  Laura Pomfret Chautauqua. 

Gallagher,  Mary Utica Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth Brighton Monroe. 

Gesberger,  Lena New  York New  York. 

Getman  Ida Johnstown Fulton. 

Glockman,  Augusta New  York New  York. 

Gloyne,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Good,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine De  Wittville Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora Brookfield Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L Troy Rensselaer. 

Graves,  Matilda  J Gouverneur St.  Lawrence, 

Gray,  Lenora  C Brooklyn Eings. 

Gregg,  Sarah  M Castile Wyoming. 

Green,  Ida New  Scotland Albany. 

Guillan,  Olive  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Gunning,  Caroline Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M New  York New  York. 

Hagadorn,  Mary  E Bath Steuben. 

Hallock,  Elizabeth  M Durham  . . . ; Greene. 

Halpin,  Kosa Bochester Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A Providence Saratoga. 

Hazard,  Mary  M Buffalo Erie. 

Henry,  Hanatha Coehecton Sullivan. 

Herbst,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Highfield,  Elizabeth  0 Brooklyn Kings. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  K Southampton Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A Johnstown Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary Bamapo Rockland. 

Hortoh,  Eva Wallkill Orange. 

Houghtaling,  Margaret  A Albany Albany. 

Hull,  Elizabeth  J Minisink Orange. 

Ives,  Helen  M Troy Bensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J Huntington Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora Lodi Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Metuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma Champlain Clinton. 

Jonbert,  Josephine Champion Jefferson. 

Kalaher,  Bridget New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Eelly,  RoBanna Brooklyn Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia Macedon Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Keman,  Elizabeth  S Brooklyn Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine Brooklyn Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M Wright "  Schoharie. 

Klune,  Adelaide  M New  York New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria New  York New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna Glenville Schenectady. 

Kranse,  Martha  E.  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Kngler,  Annie  C Bamapo Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E Schoharie Schoharie. 
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Name.  Town.  Ctounty. 

Lackie,  Elizabeth Soutblield Richmond. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Lang,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Lawton,  Cornelia Great  Valley Cattaraugus. 

Leghorn,  Isabella Newburgh Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza New  York New  York. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Livermore,  Deetta Bouekville Madison. 

Logue,  Catharine Yonkers Westchester. 

Ludwig,  Emilia New  York New  York. 

Lyon,  Florence  M  . .    Coles ville Broome. 

Mahoney,  Julia New  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel Middletown Richmond. 

Mather,  Clara  B Utica Oneida. 

Maxwell,  Martha Troy Rensselaer. 

McOlurg,  Edna  J Richmond Ontario. 

McCue,  Bridget New  York New  York. 

McGill,  Rosa New  York New  York. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel New  York New  York. 

McKeough,  Margaret Mooers Clinton. 

McManus,  Ellen New  York New  York. 

Meeder,  Martha  E Ripley Chautauqua. 

Miller,  Alice  L Manlius Onondaga. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L Watertown Jefferson. 

Munch,  Frederika Brooklyn Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Myers,  Jane. Gouverneur St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy Indian  Reservat'n,  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth New  York New  York.  ' 

Noe,  Sarah  J Rah  way Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka New  York New  York. 

Overton,  Mary  L. . . : Albany Albany. 

Owens,  Jane  F Hampton Washington. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains  ....  Westchester. 

Peabody,  Mary  D Brooklyn Kings. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary North  Hudson . . ,  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Pfiester,  Pia New  York New  York. 
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Kama.  Town.                                County. 

Post,  C]ara Paaaaic Paeeaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora Port  Eichmond  . .  Richmond. 

QaiuD,  Margaret Brooklyn ........  Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma New  York New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J Amherst Erie. 

Kay,  Martha  J New  York New  York. 

Bedner,  Louisa Utioa    Oneida. 

Reed,  Emma  V Middletown    ......  Richmond. 

Reese,  Sophia Constantia Oswego. 

Reid,  Cornelia  A Key  West   Florida. 

Reis,  Amelia New  York New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis Brooklyn Kings. 

Reynolds,  Minnie Warrensburgh    . .  Warren. 

Rittcr,  Jennie  M Leydon    Lewis. 

Rodgers,  Kate New  York  ......  New  York. 

Rogers,  Engenia New  York New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Rofich,  Clara  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora Lloyd Ulster. 

Roger,  Anna New  York..    /..  New  York. 

Sands,  Ida New  York New  York. 

Sayle,  Amanda Pharsali^ Chenango. 

Sdiaf en,  Barbara East  Chester  ....  Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A Freehold    Monmonth,N.  J 

Schwan,  Moneka Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte Williamsburgh   . .  Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette Bn£hlo    ^ . .  Erie. 

8emplc,  Mary Utioa Oneida. 

Shnte,  Kate  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Bitterly,  Winifred Gnilderland Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary Brooklyn Kings. 

Skye,  Isabella Eaton Madison. 

Smith,  Julia Buffalo      ...;...  Erie. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J New  York New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E Reading Schuyler. 

Snyder,  Julia  A Butler Wayne. 

Somers,  Mary  W .• Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Souine,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Starks,  Harriet Macomb    St.  Lawrence. 

Stein,  Sarah New  York New  York. 
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NaiiM.  Town.  Oimotf. 

Stephens,  Florence  A Hancock  . . . . Delaware. 

Stevens,  Ojnthia Hannibal Oswego. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A Binghamton Broome. 

Strauss,  Lonisa New  York New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L Brooklyn  Eangs. 

Streiner,  Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth Brooklyn Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances New  York New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah Brooklyn     Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  £ Richmond Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina Brooklyn     Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice Brooklyn     Kings. 

Terry,  Emma New  York New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E Montana Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M Parishville St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L Sidney Delaware. 

Tifiany,  Lucy Marathon Cortland. 

Turner,  Minnie  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Vanpel,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma Harrison ; . .  Hudson,  N.  J; 

Vogel,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa New  York  ../...  New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary   Jersey  City  H'ts  .  Hudson,  N.  J. 

VoUbrecht,  Dora New  York New  York. 

Watson,  Mary  F New  York New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  V Caneadea    Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily Harrisburgh Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt Hempstead Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A Stony  Point Eockland. 

Whalen,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Whalen,  Julia  A. ...  1 China Wyoming. 

White,  Maggie Little  Falls Herkimer. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H New  York New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J New  Tork New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E Eidgeway Orleans. 

Wholahan,  Honora Albany Albany. 

Williams,  Jane Brooklyn     Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Winant,  Ann Rye Westchester. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L Caton Steuben. 

Wood,  Carrie  L.  A Butternuts Otsego. 

Woods,  Florence Syracuse Onondaga. 

Woodruff,  Margaret Mendham Morris,  N.  J. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E Brooklyn Kings.. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institntion  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  institution,  considered 
solely  in  its  educational  capacity,  would  naturally  embrace  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  known  as  its  academic  year, 
viz :  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  September  till  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  the  following  June. 

In  conforming,  however,  to  its  financial  year,  it  assumes-  two  dis- 
tinct aspects,  the  first  being  a  partial  record  of  a  completed  past, 
the  second,  a  statement  of  the  plans  that  have  been  undertaken 
with  reference  to  the  future. 

The  catalogue  of  pupils  under  instruction,  within  the  academic 
year  recently  closed,  included  the  names  of  534r  individuals  of 
whom  307  were  males  and  227  females.  These  were  divided  into 
28  classes  under  27  teachers  and  one  monitor,  giving  an  average  of 
19  1-14  pupils  to  each  class. 

The  standard  of  classification  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
each  pupil  of  the  English  language,  this  being  the  principal  object- 
ive point  in  the  instruction  imparted,  all  other  branches  of  study 
being,  so  to  speak,  subsidiary  to  this.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  impossible,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  purpose  just  stated,  to 
give  the  teachers,  as  is  often  done  in  schools  for  hearing  children, 
diflEerent  departments  of  instruction,  one,  for  instance,  making  a 
specialty  of  arithmetic  and  other  mathematical  branches,  another, 
of  geography  and  the  like.  Each  teacher,  therefore,  was  held 
responsible  for  the  attainments  of  his  class  in  every  particular,  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  viz  .  articulation  and  drawing.  For  each  of 
these  branches  a  special  instructor  was  employed,  selections  for  the 
former  being  made  to  the  number  of  49,  and  for  the  latter,  to  the 
number  of  228.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  two  of  the 
regular  classes  were  composed  of  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf  pupils  in 
which    articulation    and    labiology,   in   connection   with    writing, 
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were  made  the  constant  instrainents  of  commnnication  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil. 

In  the  high  class,  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Hyatt  were  called 
into  requisition  in  weekly  lectures  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
chemistry.  These  extended  over  a  period  of  eight  months.  The 
great  advantage  of  having  the  experimental  illustrations  of  chemistry 
and  physics  given  by  a  person  of  skill  and  resources,  who  devotes 
his  entire  time  and  energies  to  this  kind  of  work,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  teachers  who  understand  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
keeping  up  a  laboratory  and  cultivating  their  own  dexterity  in 
manipulation,  when  these  matters  constitute  but  a  small  relative 
portion  of  their  duties.  It  would  not  be  doing  Mr.  Hyatt  justice 
not  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  the  sympathy  he  shows  with 
youth,  and  his  desire  to  interest  and  enlighten  them,  combined  with 
unusual  energy  and  ability  in  the  path  he  has  chosen,  entitle  him  to 
great  consideration  and  recommend  him  to  parents  and  teachers  who 
would  promote  the  scientific  education  of  the  young. 

To  understand  the  peculiarities  of  an  institution  like  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  congenital  deaf  mute 
—  mute  only  because  he  is  deaf —  when  first  consigned  to  its  bene- 
ficent care. 

It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our  complex  existence  that  the 
sense  which,  with  the  exception  of  smeU^  presents  the  fewest  concrete 
ideas  to  the  mind,  is  the  one  which  bears  the  closest  relation  to  the 
abstract  and  hence  is  the  natural  medium  of  communication 
between  mind  and  mind.  Sound  both  awakens  and  expresses  the 
grander  conceptions  and  the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  soul.  It 
arrests  the  attention,  quickens  the  sensibilities,  determines  the  will. 
Every  passion,  every  sentiment  has  a  voice  that  appeals  at  once  to  a 
corresponding  feeltng^  while  the  tones  of  both  animate  and  inani< 
mate  nature  are  constantly  suggestive  of  ideas.  The  cry  of  suffering 
evokes  the  tear  of  pity,  the  roar  of  the  cataract  inspires  awe,  the 
reverberation  of  thunder  produces  terror.  Even  the  other  senses 
give  rise  to  the  utterance  of  ejaculatory  cries  which  are  self -inter- 
preting, and  when  we  add  that,  out  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  of 
sound  to  conveying  sense,  has  arisen  language,  either  as  the  giit  direct 
of  Grod  to  man,  or  as  a  very  necessity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  He  has  {daced  him,  the  value  of  the  sense  of  hearing  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

All  these  influences  are  lost  upon  him  who  has  never  heard.  The 
remaining  senses  that  iuduce^  perception  have  no  vehicle  for  their 
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expression  or  perpetuation  beyond  their  own  bonndaries.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  sight  which  conveys  to  him  the  bulk  of  his  ideas. 
With  him,  memory  is  a  moving  panorama  of  pictures  in  which  it 
is  often  difficult  for  him  to  distinguish  between  the  visions  of  the 
night  and  the  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  before  his  eyes  m  his 
waking  moments,  and  reasoning,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere 
remembrance  of  consequences,  takes  the  form  of  analogy.  If  such 
a  being  is  neglected,  his  mental  life  is  apt  to  be  a  perpetual  dream, 
often  inducing  oblivion  of  external  circumstances.  The  silence 
in  which  he  passes  his  existence,  is  like  the  bosom  of  a  placid 
lake,  unruffled  by  breeze  and  unchanged  by  perceptible  current,  and 
he  will  make  but  little  mental  effort  beyond  that  induced  by  abso- 
lute necessity.  But  if  surrounded  by  sympathizing  friends  and 
especially,  if  brought  in  contact  with  others  afflicted  like  himself,  he 
will  endeavor  to  express  his  ideas  by  the  only  method  available  to 
him,  viz.,  by  making  pictures  in  the  air  with  his  arms  and  hands. 
With  unconscious  art  he  follows  the  steps  by  which  the  painting  is 
made  to  appear  upon  the  canvas  until  he  has  reproduced  the  series 
of  images  existing  in  his  mind.  Hence  gradually  comes  into  exis- 
tence a  language  of  gestures  pictorial  in  its  character  and  in  its 
order  of  presenting  ideas.  ^ 

On  being  admitted  into  this  institution  where  others  like  himself 
have  been  assembled,  he  finds  this  language  systematized,  pruned  of 
its  superfluities,  expanded  in  its  capabilities,  but  still  preserving  its 
essential  characteristics.  He  at  once  recognizes  it  as  something 
adapted  to  his  needs,  and,  practicing  upon*it,  soon  becomes  an 
adept  in  its  use.  A  new  world  is  now  opened  to  his  view.  Facts, 
relations,  principles,  to  which  he  has  heretofore  been  a  stranger,  for 
the  first  time  become  to  him  realities.  The  daily  routine,  outside 
of  the  class-room  proper,  is  to  him  an  unfolding  process.  In  the 
assemblages  of  the  pupils  —  even  at  meals  and  at  play  — he  is  daily 
gaining  something  new.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  chapel, 
where,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  great  truths  of  reve- 
lation are  gradually  made  known  to  him,  not  in  the  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical dogmas,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  a  firm  faith  in  the 
Kedeemer  of  men  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  lead  to  a 
practical  christian  life,  a  faith  and  practice  upon  which  the  pastor 
of  whatever  creed  may  build  an  enduring  superstructure. 

In  the  literary  association  formed  by  his  companions,  he  sees  dis- 
cussed,  questions  of  right  and  of  policy,  is  presented  wijbh  a  frequent 
resume  of  current  events,  is  introduced,  through  sign  interpre- 
tationst  to  the  stores  of  literature,  and  by  the  occasional  formation 
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of  a  mock  court,  is  made  familiar  with  the  forms  of  legal  procedure. 
Commemorations  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  institution  and  of 
the  country  have  for  him  a  peculiar  interest.  On  two  successive 
recarrences  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr. 
EL  P.  Feet,  so  long  identified  with  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
institution,  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  contemporary  history  of 
the  institution  have  been  detailed,  and  the  32d  of  February  is  ever 
made  an  occasion  for  portraying  the  character  and  enforcing  the 
precepts  of  the  great  and  good  Washington. 

Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  each  have  their 
appropriate  recognition  in  the  assemblies  of  the  pupils,  and  there  is 
no  dass  of  children  and  youth  who  enjoy  more  fully  the  lessons  and 
the  festivities  of  these  occasions. 

Services  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  commemoration  of 
departed  friends  of  the  institution,  and  have  awakened  deep  inte- 
rest. The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner,  who  retired  from  the 
office  of  matron  in  1865,  after  a  continued  service  of  thirty-one 
years,  and  who  died  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  on  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  was  held  at  the  institution  on  the  15th,  in  presence  of 
the  pupils  and  of  many  adult  deaf-mutes,  who  remembered  her  esti- 
mable character  and  her  ^unceasing  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their 
welfare  when  they  were  at  school,  and  her  remains  were,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  touching  request  made  in  her  will,  laid  in  the  burial 
lot  in  Trinity  cemetery,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  uses  of  the 
institution,  by  the  side  of  some  of  those  in  whose  behalf  she  had 
spent  so  great  a  portion  of  her  useful  life. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1874,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  recent  death  of  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Esq.,  who  for 
many  years  in  his  double  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  executive 
eommittee  and  member  of  the  committee  of  instruction,  had  exer- 
cised a  potent  influence  upon  the  management  of  the  institution. 
A  remembrance  of  the  deep  interest  he  had  manifested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  in  his  frequent  visits,  and  a  recognition  of  his 
benevolent  services,  made  the  occasion  one  to  awaken  profound 
emotion. 

A  few  touching  occasions  have  also  occurred  during  the  year,  in 
which  the  pupils  have  been  called  to  mourn  departed  schoolmates. 
To  them  and  to  the  sorrowing  relatives,  it  was  a  consolation,  that  the 
residence  of  the  deceased  in  the  institution  had  not  been  fruitless  of 
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good,  but  that  the  vail  which  had  shut  out  from  their  minds 
all  knowledge  of  the  hereafter,  had  been  lifted,  and  had  let  in  the 
light  of  hope  in  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

From  what  has  been  said,  two  deductions  are  to  be  made.  The 
first  is  that  the  language  of  gestures  is  the  natural  method  of  reach- 
ing the  mind  and  heart  of  the  congenitally  deaf.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  De  L'Epee,  the  founder  of  our  system.  It  was  disputed  by 
Heinicke,  the  founder  of  the  German  system,  who  conceived  that 
speech  was  essential  to  thought,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  an  artificial  vocalization,  forgetting  that 
the  unheard  motions  of  the  lips  are  nothing  but  signs  to  the  deaf, 
and  signs  so  subtle  that  they  can  be  grasped  only  after  a  most 
laborious  and  painful  process  of  instruction,  which,  alas,  fails  too 
often  in  accomplishing  its  purpose,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education. 

The  second  is,  that  were  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  educate 
the  mind  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  through  signs,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  written  or  spoken  language  altogether,  there  would  still  be 
ample  justification  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  their 
benefit,  in  their  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  development,  in  the 
increase  of  their  happiness,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  character 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  without  detriment  to  themselves 
or  to  society. 

Fortunately,  however,  very  much  more  than  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  institution  aims 
to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  language  of  his  country,  so  that 
he  may  express  his  own  thoughts  in  writing,  may  intelligently 
receive,  by  the  same  method,  communications  from  others ;  naay 
become  able  to  read  books  with  the  imderstanding,  and  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  own  education,  and  constantly  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge,  by  study  and  research. 

This  is  a  result  most  difiicult  of  accomplishment,  and  requires  not 
only  a  considerable  power  of  analysis,  but  also  unwearied  diligence, 
patience  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  As  it  is  important 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  to  think  directly  in  words,  with  as  little 
process  of  translation  as  possible,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  how 
far  signs  can  be  profitably  used  in  the  class-room.  The  graded 
method,  devised  by  the  principal,  by  which  the  pupil,  during  the  first 
year,  acquires  the  ability  to  attach  words  directly  to  objects  and 
actions,  and  to  write  simple  sentences  with  intelligence  and  correct- 
ness, and  which  has  been  tried  with  success  during  the  last  two 
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years,  is  evidently  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  if,  as  is  hoped, 
it  can  be  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  till  the  pupil  has  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  and  become  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  language  without  the  use  of  signs,  a  problem  will  have  been 
solved  which  will  make  the  thorough  acquisition  of  alphabetic  dis- 
course  by  the  congenital  deaf-mute  of  average  capacity  both  certain 
and  easy. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that,  though  this  system  prove 
the  success  which  seems  to  be  foreshadowed,  signs  will  have  no 
place  in  the  class-room.  After  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
thinkiug  in  the  words  which  he  uses,  there  will  be  no  harm,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  positive  benefit  in  introducing  signs.  The  artist  may 
describe,  in  words  as  deft  and  expressive  as  the  strokes  of  his  pencil, 
the  thought  which,  by  means  of  the  latter,  he  has  embodied  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  linguist  may  speak  with  ease  and  accuracy  in  a  for- 
eign language  without  forgetting  his  native  tongue,  and  so  may  the 
deaf  mute  continue  perfectly  conversant  with  signs,  and  yet  learn  to 
write  pure,  idiomatic  English.  In  disusing  them  altogether,  he 
would  lose  the  life  and  glow  which  attaches  to  this  method  of 
expression.  He  could  in  no  way  prove  to  his  teacher  so  positively 
that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  a  given  word  or  passage,  and  the 
teacher  wonld  have  no  instrument  of  equal  value  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  express  a  given  idea  in  appropriate  words.  Much 
valuable  information  can  be  given  in  this  way  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  can  be  written  out,  and  this  may  be  made  to  furnish 
topics  for  subsequent  composition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
benefits  of  translating  from  one  language  to  another,  to  which  all 
scholars  attach  such  importance  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline, 
are,  moreover,  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  pupils. 

The  results  of  the  year  in  the  acquisition  of  language  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  while,  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  other 
branches,  many  of  the  classes  have  shown  gratifying  proficiency. 
Of  the  high  class,  in  which  the  higher  branches  pursued  in  acade- 
mies have  been  taught,  and  in  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to 
show  a  proficiency  in  composition,  closely  approximating,  if  not 
equalling,  that  of  students  of  their  own  age  who  can  hear,  it  is  suf- 
ficient praise  to  say  that  it  has  maintained  the  standard  of  the  several 
past  years. 

As  a  means  of  intercourse  with  the  hearing  and  speaking  com- 
munity, most  gratifying  to  friends  and  always  surprising  to  stran- 
gers, articulation  and  lip-reading  have,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
not  been  neglected.    It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this 
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vocalization  is  not  to  be  congidered  as  a  special  means  of  intellectual 
development,  bat  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition  valuable 
in  itself,  and  not  to  be  neglected  in  cases  promising  success. 

The  results  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  importaTice  of  which 
was  argued  at  some  length  in  the  last  annual  report,  have  more  than 
justified  the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  so 
far  from  being  neglected  in  the  future,  additional  facilities  for  devel- 
oping talent  in  this  direction  will  eventually  be  furnished. 

Of  the  teachers,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  where  all  have  done  so 
well,  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  special  mention  of  any.  There 
is  one,  however,  who  has  gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  name  cannot 
be  passed  by.  John  Kobertson  Burnet,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  the  first 
class  below  the  grade  of  the  high  class,  a  semi-mute  gentleman  of 
christian  character,  varied  talents  and  profound  scholarship,  a  writer 
of  repute,  who  had  made  a  specialty  of  awakening  pnblic  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  life-long 
friend  of  this  institution,  died  on  Thursday,  June  18,  at  his  home 
in  Livingston,  K.  J.,  after  having  persisted,  notwithstanding  foiling 
health,  in  carrying  his  class  through  their  final  examination.  His 
death  leaves  a  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  philanthropists  interested  in 
our  work,  which  can  hardly  soon  be  filled. 

The  principal  and  teachers  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body,  and 
participated  in  exercises  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  character. 

During  the  vacation  which  followed  the  close  of  the  term  in 
June,  the  principal,  the  matron  and  a  large  number  of  the  teachers 
of  the  institution  attended  a  convention  of  those  directly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  It  was  held  in  the  middle  of  July,  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Belleville, 
Ontario.  It  was  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  ever  convened, 
and  its  discussions  were  of  a  character  to  exert  a  favorable  effect 
upon  our  work.  The  appointments  of  the  building,  the  beauty  of 
the  location,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood,  made  it  one  of  the  most  delightful,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important,  conventions  of  the  profession. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  the  3d  of  September,  1874,  a 
plan  was  inaugurated,  designed  to  promote  the  eflSciency  of  the 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  securing  increased  compen- 
sation to  the  teachers,  diminish  the  heavy  expenditure  made  neces- 
sary by  giving  what  was  considered  an  inadequate  support  to  a 
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large  corps  of  instrnctors  who  were  constantly  tempted  to  seek  in 
other  fields  the  remuneration  they  would  have  preferred  to  receive 

in  this. 

The  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  on  the  part  of  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight,  and  the  num- 
ber employed  has  been  reduced  from  thirty  to  sixteen,  the  special 
teachers  of  drawing  and  of  articulation  having  been  retained. 
Under  this  arrangement^  each  teacher  instructs  forty  pupils  in  two 
classes,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The 
two  classes  assigned  to  each  teacher  have  been  graded  with  reference 
to  similarity  of  attainment,  so  that  it  will  be  less  difiicnlt  to  make 
changes  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  same  teacher,  as  necessity 
may  require.  This  separates  the  whole  body  of  pupils  into  two  divis- 
ions, one  of  which  is  in  school,  while  those  composing  the  other  are 
learning  mechanical  trades  or  receiving  domestic  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  needle  work.  The  time  spent  in  these  manual  occupations, 
80  necessary  to  enable  onr  pupils  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood 
when  they  leave  us,  is  never  extended  beyond  three  hours,  in  order 
that  each  pupil  may  have  suflicient  opportunity  for  the  recreation  in 
the  open  air  which  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  equipoise  between  mind 
and  body. 

In  ord^  that  the  pupils  in  each  division  may  equally  share  in  the 
benefit  of  the  portion  of  the  day  that  may  prove  most  conducive  to 
their  advancement  either  at  school  or  work,  the  session  is  changed 
weekly,  the  morning  division  of  one  week  being  the  afternoon 
division  of  the  next  week. 

The  direct  advantages  anticipated  from  this  arrangement,  aside 
from  the  incidental  ones  already  mentioned,  are : 

Ist.  The  diminished  number  of  those  receiving  instruction  in 
manual  art  at  the  same  time,  thereby  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  more  individual  attention. 

2d.  The  concentration  of  thought  and  effort  upon  the  work  of 
the  institution  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  individual  benefit 
arising  from  greater  acquired  experience  and  facility  in  imparting 
ihstruction. 

3d.  The  removal  of  the  temptation  from  new  teachers  to  make 
the  institution  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  other  professions,  in  pre- 
paring for  which  they  might  otherwise  employ  their  unutilized 
leisure. 
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4tli.  The  smoothness  and  equableness  arising  from  a  reduced 
corps  of  eiBcient  and  harmonious  workers. 

Thus  far  the  new  arrangement  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  with  regard  to  it.  The  teachers  have  not  shown 
evidence  of  undue  weariness,  and  the  pupils  have  appeared  to 
make  progress  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  same  period  in  former 
years. 

The  new  classification  has  in  it  one  feature  which  especially 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment.  The  older  classes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  high  class  and  the  special  classes  in  articulation,  are 
composed  of  pupils  of  the  same  sex,  120  of  the  girls  being  taught 
by  accomplished  lady  teachers,  and  160  boys,  by  teachers  of  their 
own  sex.  In  the  younger  classes,  boys  and  girls  have  been  taught 
together  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  services  of  most  of  the  retiring  teachers,  the  majority  of 
whom,  for  reasons  in  all  cases  most  creditable  to  themselves,  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  other  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,'  thus  justifying  the  confidence  and 
appreciation  bestowed  upon  them  here. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 
October  1st,  1874. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

June  16  to  24,  1874. 


BUBMnTED  BY  BEY.  DB.  STEPHEN  H.  TTNG,  JB. 


To  the  Board  of  Diredora  of  the  New  York  Inatil/ation  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. —  In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by  you  to 
conduct  the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
under  your  charge,  in  the  month  of  June,  1874, 1  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  for  my  associates,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Chapin,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  school  in  New  York  city ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Baird,  of  Rye,  Westchester;  Prof.  John  Mac 
Mnllen,  distinguished  for  the  success  of  the  select  school  he  has 
conducted  for  so  many  years  in  this  city ;  Hon.  George  F.  Bctts, 
and  Miss  M.  M.  Landon,  principal  of  the  girls'  department  of  the 
Washington  Heights  Public  School. 

In  laying  out  the  work  to  be  perfonned,  Dr.  Chapin  kindly  con- 
sented to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  and  I  append 
his  very  able  report  thereof,  which  was  read  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  on  the  24th  of  June. 

The  following  schedule  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
by  the  principal,  and  shows,  in  brief,  the  number,  disposition  and 
standing  of  the  respective  classes  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  in 
diarge. 
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Schedule  of  Glasses ,  June^  1874. 
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High  CU88.. 


Juvenile  Department. 


Albert  P.  Knight. 
LoannO.  Rice 


Primary  Department. 


Kate  Blauvelt 

B.  V.FitzHugb 

Mary  Howell 

Henry  Winter  Syle 

Charles  W.  Van  Tassel. 

B.  H.  Currier 

Charles  8.  Newell,  Jr. . . . 

O.  C.  W.  Qama^e 

Thomas  H.  Jewell 


Intermediate  Department. 


Fort  Lewis  Sellney . . . . 

Annie  Wager 

Henrj  D.  Beares.... 
Pender  W.  Downing 
Edward  B  Nelson... 

Rowland  B.  Lloyd 

Z.  F.  Westervelt 

J.  W.  Conkiin 


Senior  Department. 


John  R.  Burnet 

J.  H.  Pettingell 

Josephine  L.  Ensign. 
Alpbonso  Johnson .. 


Department  of  Articulation. 


Jane  T.  Meigs 

Hattle  B.  Hamilton 


Special. 
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Collegiate  Department. 
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Kesume* 

Total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution,  males. . 
Total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution,  females 


302 
5^27 


Total 529 

Absent  from  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  examination. . .     44 


Present  at  the  time  of  the  examination 485 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  529  pnpils  of  the  institntion 
were  grouped  in  six  departments,  ranking,  generally,  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  yeaTB  they  had  been  under  inetmction,  bnt  particularly, 
by  the  attainments  of  each  individual ;  thns,  in  a  class,  the  stand- 
ing of  which  was  given  as  four  years,  we  found  that,  althougli  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  had  been  in  the  institution  that  length  of 
time,  there  were  members  who  had  been  present  for  longer  and 
shorter  period*.  In  this  way  the  institntion  is  made  a  very  iinely 
graded  school. 

The  examination  commenced  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  22d,  there  being  six  school  days  in  the  interval. 

On  the  15th,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal,  I  personally 
examined  class  I,  of  the  senior  department,  commencing  with  this, 
because  the  failing  health  of  the  instructor.  Prof.  John  R.  Burnet, 
since  deceased,  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  be  released,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  from  the  labors  of  the  school-room.  This 
dass  I  found  composed  of  20  pupils,  of  whom  18  were  present,  8 
males  and  10  females,  most  of  whom  had  been  under  instruction 
eight  years,  and  were  consequently  just  completing  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  institution.  The  programme  furnished  by  the  teacher 
showed  that  the  studies  of  the  class  had  been  admirably  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  active  duties  of 
life,  embracing,  as  they  did,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  history  and 
geography.  The  lessons  in  the  two  latter  branches  were  mostly 
abridgments  in  manuscript,  prepared  by  the  teacher ;  and  he  had 
also  given  them,  in  the  same  way,  much  useftfl  information  respect- 
ing legal  proceedings,  laws  of  highways,  estrays,  etc.  The  pupils 
generally  showed  a  very  gratifying  familiarity  with,  and  comprehen- 
rion  of,  all  the  branches  taught,  ^and  also  ability  to  write  correctly, 
though  the  peculiar  expressions  made  use  of,  by  a  few,  when  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  by  unexpected  questions,  impressed  me  as 
showing  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition 
of  English  by  deaf-mutes. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  and  Wednesday,  the  17th,  Miss  Landon 
was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  in  attendance  at  the  institu- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  the  principal  as  interpreter,  classes 
I,  II,  III,  V,  VIII  and  IX,  of  the  primary  department,  under 
Misses  Blauvelt,  Fitz  Hugh  and  Howell,  and  Messrs.  Van  Tassel, 
Gamage  and  Jewell ;  classes  II  and  VI,  of  the  intermediate,  under 
Miss  Wager  and  Mr.  Lloyd  respectively,  and  class  III,  under  Miss 
Ensign,  of  the  senior  department,  were  examined. 
[AfiBeiii.X)k>c.  No..25.]  8 
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Thursday,  the  18th,  the  high  class  was  examined  by  Bey.  Dr. 
Chapin.  Hon.  G.  F.  Betts  and  Miss  Landon  were  also  present  and 
examined  class  VI,  of  the  primary  department,  under  Mr.  Currier, 
and  classes  I,  lY,  Y,  of  the  intermediate,  under  Messrs.  Seliney, 
Downing  and  Nelson. 

Friday,  the  19th,  Bev.  Dr,  Chapin  examined  class  lY,  of  the  pri- 
mary department,  under  Mr.  Syle,  classes  III  and  YII,  of  the  interme- 
diate, under  Mr.  Beaves  and  Mr.  Westervelt,  and  II  and  lY,  of  the 
senior,  under  Mr.  Petticgell  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

On  Monday,  the  22d,  I  was  able  to  be  present,  and,  with  Bev.  Dr. 
Baird  and  Prof.  John  MacMullen,  examined  the  two  classes  of  little 
boys  constituting  the  juvenile  department,  and  taught  by  Miss 
Bice  and  Mr.  Knight ;  class  YII,  under  Mr.  Newell,  of  the  primary  ; 
class  YIII,  of  the  intermediate,  under  Mr.  Conklin  ;  the  classes  under 
Misses  Meigs  and  Hamilton,  of  the  department  of  articulation,  and 
the  special  classes  in  articulation  and  drawing,  under  Prof.  Jenkins 
and  Misg  Hagadom,  thus  completing  tlie  round  of  the  classes. 

I  have  thus  hastily  reviewed  the  work  of  each  day,  premising 
that  you  will  appreciate  the  impossibility,  within  the  limits  of  this 
report,  of  giving  a  separate  account  of  each  of  the  28  classes,  or 
even  of  particularizing  the  various  methods ;  adopted  by  their  re- 
spective teachers,  each  one  having  apparently  brought  to  his  aid 
all  the  ingenuity  and  culture  which  entire  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  pupils  could  give.  All,  however,  were  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  daily  oversight  of  the  principal,  and  thus  able  to 
draw  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and  life- 
long familiarity  with  every  phase  of  character,  as  developed  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  respect  to  planning  the  studies  and  maintaining 
the  discipline  of  the  class-room.  The  studies  of  all  the  classes  com- 
prising a  department  were  nominally  the  same,  but  modified  so  as 
to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  each  class,  the  grand  object 
of  principal  and  teachers  being  to  give  the  pupils  a  command  of 
written  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instill  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  might  be  of  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 

In  the  juvenile  and  primary  departments,  a  course  of  language 
lessons,  devised  by  the  principal  with  special  regard  for  the  needs  of 
very  young  children,  was  in  use,  and  the  results  attained  were  very 
gratifying.  Of  this  system  of  instruction  I  can  not  speak  too  highly, 
for  it  is  all  and  more,  to  the  deaf  child,  that  the  Kindergarten  is  to  the 
little  one  blessed  with  all  his  senses.  It  may  be  true  that  "  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning  "  but  this  smooth  pathway  for  childish 
feet  through  pleasure-grounds  is  certainly  an  approximation  to  that 
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deeideratum,  and  no  child  ever  manifested  more  delight  in  playing 
a  merry  game  than  did  these  little  ones,  some  of  them  only  five  and 
six  years  old,  in  the  exercises  of  the  school-room. 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  primary  department,  these 
language  lessons,  which  were  in  manuscript,  were  supplemented  by 
a  printed  elementary  book,  for  evening,  and  by  Scripture  lessons 
for  Sabbath  study. 

The  studies  in  the  intermediate  department  were  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  and 
Peet's  Scripture  lessons. 

The  curriculum  of  the  senior  department  embraced  the  same 
branches  as  that  of  the  intermediate,  or  rather  it  was  a  continuation 
of  the  studies  commenced  there,  with  the  addition  of  bookkeeping 
in  one,  and  anatomy  in  another  of  the  classes,  and  the  substitution 
of  selected  portions  of  the  Bible  for  the  Scripture  lessons.  In  this 
as  in  all  the  other  departments,  special  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  the  legible  and,  in  some  instances, 
remarkably  even  and  beautiful  chirography  displayed  upon  the 
slates  throughout  the  examination,  bore  witness  to  the  .good  results 
of  the  training. 

The  two  classes  under  Misses  Meigs  and  Hamilton  were  made  up 
entirely  of  semi-mutes ;  that  is  of  children  who  became  deaf  after 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  spoken  language  through  the 
ear,  together  with  some  ability  to  articulate.  In  several  cases  this 
ability  was  limited  to  a  few  words  or  phrases,  but  formed,  neverthe- 
less, a  fulcrum  for  the  operations  of  the  teachers  whose  efforts  were 
primarily  directed  toward  the  cultivation  and  expansion  of  such 
powers  of  speech  as  the  child  had  retained  and  increasing  its  facili- 
ties for  intercourse  with  hearing  persons  by  constant  exercise  in  lip 
reading.  In  connection  with  this,  a  course  of  study  was  prescribed, 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  each  pupil. 

Though  to  the  semi-mute,  holding,  as  he  does,  the  key  to  all 
knowledge,  language,  in  his  hand,  an  institution  for  special  instruc 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  it  is  to  the  absolute 
deaf-mute,  it  is  nevertheless  an  incalculable  blessing.  The  extent 
to  which  the  almost  unintelligible  utterances  of  a  deaf  child  may  be 
im*proved  by  a  few  years  of  careful  training,  as  exemplified  in  some 
of  these  children,  I  could  hardly  have  credited  except  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  ears,  and  still  more  unexpected  was  the  facility 
with  which  they  took  words  literally  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  — 
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their  read j  oomprehension  seeming  to  oome  from  8ome  eztnirfieiisaaL 
power  which  made  words  to  them,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  poet : 

"  lake  the  marcli  of  sonndlem  marie. 
Through  the  visioii  of  the  leer. 
More  of  feeling  than  of  hearing 
Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear." 

The  seven  classes  nnder  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  professor  of  articolatioii, 
49  pnpils  in  all,  consisted  principallj  of  deaf-mntes  who  showed 
more  tlian  ordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  spoken  language. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  semi-mutes.  These  pupils  were  all 
members  of  the  ordinary  classes  from  which  thej  were  summoned 
at  stated  intervals  to  be  exercised  in  vocalization  and  lip  reading, 
spending  in  this  way  an  average  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
daily.  The  drawing  classes  were  organized  on  a  similar  plan,  com- 
prising, however,  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  228  all  told,  with  a  select 
class  in  the  afternoon.  With  regard  to  these  classes  I  will  insert  a 
letter  from  Bev.  Dr.  Baird,  who  conducted  their  examination,  which 
will  set  forth  much  better  than  I  can  do  the  degree  of  success 
ftttaineo  * 

"  Rye,  N.  T.,  Jim^  23, 1874. 

*^  As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  exercises  to- morrow,  and  may 
not  have  it  in  my  power  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the  examin- 
ing committee,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  in  writing  my  impres6i4»n6 
relative  to  the  classes  examined  yesterday  ?  I  mean  the  classes  in 
articulation  and  drawing  and  those  of  the  juvenile  departments. 

"  I  listened  with  no  little  interest  to  the  performances  of  the  classes 
under  Professor  Jenkins'  care,  and  was  most  favorably  impressed 
by  the  evidences  of  his  rare  skill  and  patience,  and  of  the  good 
degree  of  success  attending  his  labors.  The  difficulties  of  tJiiis 
method  are  obviously  very  great,  and,  with  less  of  enthusiasm  and 
ingenuity  than  were  displayed  in  the  instruction,  would  appear 
insuperable.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  a  department  of  study 
requiring  such  special  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  drop  at  an  early  stage'  those  who  seem  less  quick  to 
observe  and  less  capable  of  imitation,  and  carrj'  forward  only  the 
more  promising  scholars. 

*'  I  examined  with  pleasure  and  with  surprise  the  work  of  the 
classes  in  drawing.  I  was  highly  gratified  to  find  in  so  largo  a  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  so  many  indications  of  capacity  and  fondness 
for  an  art,  the  acquirement  of  which  seems  most  desirable  for  the 
deaf-mute.    Miss  Hagadom  is  evidently  an  accomplished  and  judi- 
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eions  teacher,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  how  thoroughly  her 
pnpiU  had  caught  the  spirit  of  their  instructor.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  think  this  branch  of  study  might  well  be  made  more 
prominent  and  receive  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attention  ? 

^*  Yon  reserved  for  the  last  moments  of  my  visit  a  department  of 
the  institution  in  which  I  would  gladly  have  spent  hours.  The 
bright  little  boys  at  the  mansion  are  evidently  under  the  most  faith- 
fbl  and  loving  care,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  method  of  teach* 
ing,  with  the  manner  of  pursuing  it,  and  with  the  readiness  and 
intelligence  of  the  children.  The  blackboard  exercises  tested  very 
fairly  their  proficiency  in  writing,  spelling,  calculating  and  memoriz- 
ing, while  they  especially  showed  how  skillfully  the  little  fellows 
are  introduced  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  that  art  from  which  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  their  heavenly  father  has  been  pleased  to  shut 
them  out,  partly  perhaps  in  order  that  a  Christ-like  benevolence 
might  find  its  blessed  work  in  the  endeavor  to  open  to  them  other 
doors  to  the  light  of  intelligence  and  saving  knowledge. 

"  Tours  .faithfully, 

"  CHAELES  N.  BAIRD." 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  Prof. 
MacMullen,  addressed  to  the  principal,  and  by  him  handed  to  me : 

^^  Deae  Sib. —  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  you  how 
interested  I  was  generally  during  your  last  examination  in  observ- 
ing your  mode  of  instruction  and  its  results,  and  more  especially  in 
seeing  how  completely  you  had  succeeded  in  '  making  the  deaf  to 
hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.' 

"  The  only  fault  I  saw  in  your  teachers  was  an  over  anxiety  to 
have  their  pnpils  appear  well,  which  in  fact  rather  prevented  them 
from  doing  their  best. 

"Your  whole  institution  appeared  to  me  very  well  managed,  and 
everybody  connected  with  it  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
ntmost. 

"  Yery  truly  yours, 

"JOHNMacMULLEN." 

Miss  Landon  thus  expresses  the  feelings  inspired  by  her  expe- 
riences in  the  class  rooms : 

"  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  several 
classes  of  various  degrees  of  advancement  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  during  the  present  month.     As  I  have  observed  the 
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Closing  Exebcises.  ' 

At  half-past  two  of  Wednesday  the  24th,  the  customary  public 
exercises  which  mark  the  termination  of  the  academic  year  were 
opened  by  the  principal  before  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, gathered  together  by  a  community  of  interest,  not  only  from 
the  city  and  its  environs,  but  from  distant  towns  and  foreign  lands. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  visitors  present,  only  the  older  pupils 
were  admitted  to  the  chapel,  the  remainder  celebrating  the  occasion 
in  the  open  air  and  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the  sweetness  of  a 
"perfect  day  in  June ;"  and  I  may  say  that  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  the  mute  farewells  to  the  departing 
gaests  from*  the  waving  hands  of  long  lines  of  smiling  little  ones 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  carriage-way. 

The  principal,  after  a  brief  review  of  the  labors  of  the  year  and 
an  equally  condensed  exposition  of  his  methods  of  instruction,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  processes  of 
deaf-mute  education,  called  six  members  of  the  high  class  to  take 
their  places  on  the  platform.  Having  been  directed  to  express  their 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  they  turned  to  the  large  slates  ranged  behind 
thera,  which  they  soon  filled  with  appropriate  extempore  addresses. 

Wliile  they  were  writing,  a  young  man  -^a  pupil  of  the  articula- 
tion department  —  was  brought  forward  and  recited  orally  Tenny- 
son's "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  which,  by  request  of  Hon.  J. 
Hilton  Scribner,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  was  repeated  with  admirable 
effect  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Reaves,  one  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers,  in  his 
own  vivid  and  graphic  language  of  signs.  After  the  addresses  had 
been  read,  the  audience  were  requested  to  b^Is.  questions  on  any  sub- 
ject that  occurred  to  them  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  both 
in  command  of  language  and  general  information.  Among  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  invitation  was  Kervasji  Mervanji 
Schroff,  a  Parsee  and  a  graduate  in  law  of  the  University  of  Bombay, 
India,  who  is  visiting  this  country,  and  was  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion by  Frederic  De  Peyster,  Esq.  His  question,  "  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  greatness  of  this  country  ? "  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion and  was  well  answered.  During  the  intervals,  while  the  pupils 
were  writing,  the  audience  were  entertained  by  one  of  the  little  boys 
with  some  very  amusing  illustrati6ns  of  the  sign  language. 

The  exercises  at  the  slates,  though  very  interesting,  were  neces- 
sarily limited  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
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time,  as  chairmaa.of  the  committee,  I  gave  an  accoant  of- the  pro- 
gress and  results  of  the  examination,  concluding  with  the  reading 
of  the  following  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors  : 

Whkbeas,  An  examination  of  state  pupils  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deai  and  Dumb,  who  have 
completed  the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the 
same  having  been  satisfactory  in  their  attainments  and  general  good 
conduct;  therefore, 

Itesolvedy  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 


Margaret  Quinn, 
George  Grubear, 
Stephen  F.  Sloat, 
John  Van  Nort, 
David  M.  Oney, 
Mary  Ann  Harrigan, 
James  O'Neil, 
James  Carruthers, 
Elizabeth  Herbst, 
Valentine  Herbst, 
Washington  A.  Gordon, 
Hannah  M.  Connor, 
Letitia  Kennedy, 
John  Kennedy, 
Ann  Kennedy, 
Ann  Eliza  Lewis, 
Sarah  J.  Edmonston, 
Margaret  Good, 
John  Lesch, 
Thomas  M.  Heydon, 
Henry  Smith, 
Thomas  Eauer, 
Henry  M.  Clackctt, 
Annette  Seaver, 
George  Kriebal, 


Ida  W.  Burrell, 
Eugene  Vroraan, 
William  Eltrich, 
David  Fox, 
Mary  Dugan, 
William  Storms, 
Louisa  Souine, 
Alexander  Dezendorf, 
Morris  Hanneman, 
John  A.  Lounsbury, 
Kate  C.  Shute, 
John  F.  Donnelly, 
Alfred  Emmons, 
Kichard  Drenuan, 
Amanda  L.  Sayles, 
Menzo  Schell, 
Mary  Jane  Graves, 
Abram  Van  Wyck, 
Cynthia  Stephens^ 
Ann  Winant, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Hodder, 
Thomas  Goodison, 
Sarah  Foster  Emanuel, 
Charles  Sumner  Doane, 
Wm.  K.  Benson, 


Patrick  Smitli, 
who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  state  pupils  by  the  department,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after 
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the  Ist  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

liesolvedy  That  Frances  Ann  Farrell,  John  C.  Cottman,  Elizabeth 
A.  Barry  and  David  Willetts,  the  term  of  whose  respective  appoint- 
ments as  state  pupils  has  expired,  be  recommended  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  be  continued  under  instruction  for 
an  additional  period  sufficient  to  make  up  to  them  time  lost  by 
reason  of  absence,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  viz. :  Frances 
Ann  Farrell,  for  three  years  ;  John  C.  Cottman,  for  one  year ; 
Elizabeth  A.  Barry,  for  one  year,  and  David  Willets,  for  one  year, 
the  same  to  take  efiect  from  the  1st  of  September  next. 

Besdved,  That  Julia  A.  Whalen,  James  B.  Doaoe,  Elbert  C. 
Ketchana  and  John  Mages,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  author- 
ized by  law  as  state  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, be,  and  they  are  hereby,  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  selected  for  admission  into  the  high  class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  furnished 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Sesolvedj  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-la\vs  of 
the  institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholarship  be 
given  to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course  of  five  years  instruction,  viz.: 

Michael  Shenney,  Sarah  Foster  Emanuel, 

Thomas  Gallagher,  Charles  Sumner  Doane, 

Margaret  Quinn,  William  K.  Benson, 

George  Grubear,  Henry  M.  Clackett, 

Stephen  F.  Sloat,  Annette  Seaver, 

John  Van  Wort,  George  Kriebal, 

David  M.  Oney,  Patrick  Smith, 

Mary  Ann  Harrigan,  Ida  W.  Burrall, 

James  O'Neil,  Eugene  Vroman, 

James  Carruthers,  William  Eltrich, 

Elizabeth  Ilerbst,  Margaret  Good, 

Valentine  Herbst,  John  Lesch, 

Washington  A.  Gordon,  Thomas  M.  Hey  don, 

Hannah  M.  Connor,  Henry  Smith, 

Letitia  Kennedy,  Thomas  Bauer, 

John  Kennedy,  Amanda  L.  Sayles, 

Ann  Kennedy,  Morris  Hanneman, 

Ann  Eliza  Lewis,  John  A.  Lounsbury, 

Sarah  J.  Edmonston,  Kate  C.  Shute, 
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Sarah  Finn,  David  Fox, 

William  A.  Emmons,  Mary  Dugan, 

Menzo  Schcll,  William  Storms, 

Mary  Jane  Graves,  Louisa  Soaine, 

Abram  Van  Wyck,  Alexander  Dezendorf, 

Cynthia  Stephens,  John  F.  Donelly, 

Ann  Winant,  Alfred  Emmons, 

Elizabeth  Ann  Hodder,  Richard  Drennan. 

Thomas  Goodison, 
Hesolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
an  eight  yeai-s'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.: 

Mary  D.  Peabody,  John  F.  Matteson, 

Elizabeth  J.  Hull,  James  B.  Doane, 

Hanatha  Henry,  Henry  H.  Heller, 

Elbert  C.  Ketcham,  Cornelia  A.  Beid, 

Ellen  Brown,  Elizabeth  Dulong, 

Emma  Terry,  Albert  J.  Andrews, 

AViJiiam  Henry  Willetts,  Caroline  Gunning, 

Juiia  Smith,  John  Mages,  Jr., 

Charles  Bums,  Julia  A.  Whalen. 

liesolvedj  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 
years.'  study  in  the  high  class,  viz.: 

Charles  Malkmus,  Margaret  Thom  Bennett, 

James  Simpson.  Mary  E.  Hagadorn, 

Eugene  Ehle, 
Heaolvedj  That  a  suitable  prize  for  superior  excellence  in  draw- 
ing be  awarded  to  Julia  A.  Whalen,  and  that  the  names  of  Mar- 
garet Thom  Bennett,  Mary  E.  Hagadorn,  Ella  Dillingham  and 
Albert  J.  Andrews  be  recorded  as  worthy  of  spe^'ial  mention  in 
this  connection. 

liesolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Albert  J. 
Andrews. 

liesolved,  That  the  gold  medal  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  high  class  be  awarded  to  Margaret 
Thom  Bennett. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class  was  then  reail 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Chapin  and  translated  by  the  principal  and  elicito<l 
many  expressions  of  interest. 

The  distribution  of  the  certificates,  diplomas  and  prizes  awarded 
to  the  pupils  by  the  board  was  next  made  by  the  principal,  wlu) 
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called  tbcm  forward  in  the  order  of  their  names  and  bestowed  upon 
each  his  due  with  a  few  silent,  but  judging  from  the  effects,  elo- 
quent expressions  of  commendation  and  advice.  When  the  recip- 
ient of  the  "  Gary  Testimonial "  came  in  turn,  he  remarked  that  in 
this  instance  it  was  a  peculiarly  well-deserved  honor,  and  that, 
though  the  boy  was  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  the  high  clasG, 
his  widowed  mother  could  no  longer  sustain  him  at  school  and  there 
was  no  foundation  on  which  as  living  in  another  state,  he  could 
Le  supported  at  the  institution,  whereupon  George  A.  Bobbins 
Esq.,  p  omptly  offered  through  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  to  take  the  respon- 
fiibiUty  of  his  continuance  as  a  pupil.  This  generous  act  was 
received  with  expressions  of  hearty  sympathy  and  gratification  by 
the  audience  and  it  spoke  well  for  the  merit  of  the  lad  that  all  con- 
nected with  the  institution  rejoiced  with  him,  as  in  a  piece  of  personal 
good  fortune. 

James  Simpson,  the  valedictorian  of  the  year  was  now  introduced 
and  delivered  the  following  address  in  signs,  the  principal  accompa- 
nying him  with  his  voice  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  portion  of  the 
assembly. 

Yaledictory. 

Ladies  and  Genlleinen. — Since  the  close  of  our  last  academic 
year  there  have,  indeed,  been  some  changes.  Glancing  over  the 
past  we  find  several  nations  of  continental  Europe  involved  in  war 
—  that  terrible  cause  of  destruction,  desolation  and  dark  shadows 
upon  many  a  family  hearthstone.  Spain,  that  ever-quarrelsome  and 
fighting  nation,  has  begun  a  civil  war  and  carries  it  on  to  this  day. 

England,  our  mother  country,  rich  in  money,  literature  and 
science,  and  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on  the  whole  globe, 
has  indulged  itself  in  this  awful  sacrifice  of  human  life.  But, 
happUy,  the  struggle  was  not  long  and  now  she  enjoys  peace. 

Coming  to  our  own  beloved  country,  we  find  that  it,  too,  might 
have  been  visited  by  this  "  Scourge  of  the  human  race."  Thanks 
to  Heaven  it  was  only  a  threatening  cloud.  Nor  is  this  all.  Only 
a  month  ago  the  telegraphic  wires  carried  all  over  the  land  the 
dreadM  news  of  an  apalling  disaster  in  one  of  our  sister  states. 
It  came  with  tumultuous  fury,  uncontrollable  and  without  warning, 
carrying  in  its  mad  whirl,  mills,  houses,  bridges,  men,  w^omen  and 
children,  and  doing  terrible  work  of  destruction  and  death. 

Our  nation^s  deadl  How  sad  sound  these. words.  We  have  lost 
men  whom  we  loved  and  honored  and  whose  names  are  known  and 
honored  all    the  world  over.     Agassiz  and    Sumner;   both   are 
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gone !  Each  followed  through  life  different  paths,  yet  e<ach  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  the  country,  society  and  all.  Both  have  passed 
away  to  return  no  more,  but  they  still  live  with  us,  in  their  works, 
and  we  know  them  better  now  than  we  did  before. 

Agassiz  —  The  talented  of  every  country  mourn  his  loss.  He 
gave  his  lite  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  to  the  search  for  truth. 
His  labor  immortalized  his  name.  How  truly  does  his  friend,  the 
poet  Lowell,  sing  of  him. 

"  We  have  not  lost  him  all ;  be  is  not  gone 

To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wholly  die ; 
The  beauty  of  his  better  sell  lives  on 

In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an  eye 
He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  severity ; 

He  was  a  teacher ;  why  be  grieved  for  him 
Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the  air? 

In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come 
The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share, 

And  trace  his  features  witli  an  eye  less  dim 
Than  ours  whose  sense  familiar  wont  makes  numb." 

Sumner  —  Our  statesman,  our  friend,  nay,  more,  the  defender  of 
humanity,  no  longer  sits  in  the  national  council  where  he  labored  for 
many  years ;  nor  will  his  voice  again  be  heard  in  our  senatorial  halls. 
He  has  passed  away ;  our  nation  mourns  its  dead,  and  thenceforth 
only  in  his  deeds  are  we  to  know  the  man,  who  combined  in  his 
9oble  nature,  many  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He  has 
left  ns  an  example  which  we  may  emulate ;  but  the  great  integrity 
and  force  of  character  that  were  his,  we  can  never  hope  to  excel. 
He  was  a  great  thinker  and  a  constant  and  zealous  worker.  How 
beautifully  and  truly  the  poet  Whittier  sings : 

*'  Bat  still  his  tired  eyes  rarely  learned 
The  glad  relief  by  nature  brought 
Her  mountain  rangeit  never  tamed 
His  current  of  persistent  thought. 


*'  The  sea  rolled  chorus  to  his  speech. 

The  pine  grove  whispered  of  his  theme; 
Where'er  he  wandered  rock  and  beach 
Were  Fornm  and  the  Academe. 

"  The  sensuous  joy  from  all  things  fair 
His  strenuous  bent  of  soul  repressed, 
And  left  from  youth  to  silvered  hair 
Few  hours  for  pleasure,  none  for  rest." 

Massachusetts  has  been  rich  in  men  of  greatness  and  worth.    She 
has  given  to  the  country  those  who  have  been  the  very  leaders  in 
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the  nation,  and  now  that  her  last  and  loved  has  gone,  we  can  but 
prophecy  with  Whittier 

"Tlie  marble  image  of  her  son 

Her  loving  hands  shall  yearly  crown; 
And  from  her  pictured  Pantheon 
His  grand,  majestic  face  look  down. 

'*  O,  state  so  passing  rich  before, 

Who  now  shall  doubt  thy  highest  claim  ? 
The  world  that  counts  thy  jewels  o'er 
Shall  longest  pause  at  Sumner's  name." 

The  great  lesson  of  the  lives  of  the^e  two  honored  dead  is  that 
true  greatness  exists  in  real  and  honest  work. 

To-day  we  come  to  the  termination  of  another  academic  year. 
Alas,  a  final  one  to  us  graduates  !  In  a  few  hours  we  shall  go  from 
our  Alma  Mater  to  begin  the  battle  of  life.  Wherever  we  go  may 
we  ever  bear  in  mind  this  great  lesson. 

Gentlemen  of  the  hoard  of  directors.  There  is  no  institution  more 
liberal  in  plan  and  more  far-reaching  in  care  and  influence  than 
this.  "We  most  deeply  appreciate  the  valuable  work  you  are  doing 
in  conducting  such  a  school,  and  how  much  we,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  our  brethren  of  the  past,  have  been  benefited.  How  can  we 
express  to  you  our  profound  gratitude  ?    Words  are  inadequate. 

We  possess  no  word-wealth  by  which  we  can  repay  you ;  but  we 
will  always  pray  that  you  may  continue  in  the  good  worlc,  and 
when  your  time  comes  great  may  be  your  reward.     Farewell. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers.  Must  we  part  from  you,  you 
who  have  through  trying  hours  never  faltered  from  the  work  of 
training  us  in  the  ways  of  usefulness  and^  in  the  way  of  attaining 
the  higher  blessedness  ?  It  seems  like  the  rending  of  the  heart- 
strings; but  as  we  have  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  our  allotted  time, 
we  must  part  in  body,  but  never  in  memory.  In  after  life  we  shall 
often  recall  the  hours  spent  in  the  school-room,  where  you  showed 
118  the  marvels  that  surrounded  us  on  every  side. 

One  of  your  brethren  lias  passed  away.  He  had  just  retired  from  this 
field  of  labor,  his  class  had  been  a  day  previously  examined,  and  ho 
had  finished  his  work,  and  was  looking  forward  to  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  when  God  sud- 
denly called  him.  No  more  shall  we  behold  his  aged  form  and  sil- 
very head.  He  labored  in  our  cause  with  unabating  zeal  to  the 
last,  and  has  gone  to  receive  his  great  reward.  Before  we  sever  our 
connection  with  you,  we  would  say  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  you 
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may  continue  to  emploj'  your  abilities  in  instructing  the  deaf,  and 
that  your  reward  may  be  an  exceedingly  great  one.    Farewell. 

Superintendent  a/nd  matron.  To  you,  our  superintendent,  we 
owe  much  for  your  constant  readiness  and  kindness  in  administering 
to  our  physical  wants.  We  leave  you  with  many  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  favors  shown  us.  We  part  with  earnest  hope  that  your 
good  work  will  continue. 

Our  dear  matron,  we  part  from  you  as  sons  and  daughters.  Our 
hearts  beat  with  emotions  too  strong  for  words  of  mine  to  express 
at  the  idea  that  we  must  part  from  one  so  good,  so  kind,  and  so 
motherly.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  part,  but  not  so  much  after  all  when 
we  carry  with  us  such  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  you  and  your  good 
work.  Praying  that  the  grace  of  God  may  smile  upon  you  and  your 
efforts  for  years  to  come,  we  all  bid  you  a  sad  and  affectionate 
farewell. 

Dear  classmates^  are  we  to  part,  too  ?  Oh,  how  can  we  sever  the 
ties  that  bind  us  together?  We  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour 
in  search  of  knowledge,  and  while  gaining  knowledge  we  have  also 
become  intimately  familiar  with  each  other;  and  now  that  the  time 
comes  to  part,  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion  that  we  take  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  say  good  bye.  In  after  years,  we  shall  look 
back  to  the  many  pleasant  days  we  passed  together,  when  we  were 
under  the  kind  care  and  instruction  of  those  of  whom  we  have  just 
taken  leave.  Let  it  be  our  prayer  that  we  shall  all  live  so  that 
when  summoned  we  shall  be  ready  to  exchange  the  trials  of  this 
world  for  the  blessings  of  that  to  come.     Farewell,  farewell." 

The  valedictorian  having  retired.  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  rose  and 
offered  a  prayer,  which  was  translated  into  signs  by  the  principal, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  hearing  might  be  raised 
fiimultaneously  to  Him  by  whom  all  languages  are  understood,  and 
then  with  a  benediction  the  mingled  assembly  was  dismissed  and 
the  work  of  the  academical  year  brought  to  a  fitting  close. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  JExamina^ian. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    HIGH 

CLASS. 

Submitted  by   Rev.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  The 

'  Collegiate  School,  New  York. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Tharsday,  the  18th  of  June,  1874,  was  a  bright,  beantifnl,  bracing 
(lay,  admirably  suited  to  nerve  and  inspirit  any  who  might  be  called 
upon  to.  test  their  powers,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  On  this 
day  the  examination  of  the  "High  Class"  took  place,  and  the 
undersigned,  who  had  been  honored  with  the  invitation  to  act  as 
examiner  of  the  class,  discharged  the  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  written  report,  adequately  to  represent  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind  by  these  interesting  exercises ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  the  following  report  is 
respectfully  submitted : 

On  reaching  the  Institution,  I  was  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where 
all  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  were  assembled.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Peet,  I  made  a  few  remarks  which  were  interpreted  to  the 
pupils  in  sign-language  by  Dr.  Peet ;  and  the  bright  look  of  intel- 
ligence that  beamed  from  the  faces  of  my  auditors  (or  rather  spec- 
tators), and  the  respectful  attention  paid  by  them,  showed  plainly 
that,  though  some  of  their  bodily  functions  were  impaired  or 
destroyed,  they  were  not  wanting  in  mental  activity  and  vigor. 

At  ten  o^clock  the  examination  ot  the  High  Class  was  commenced, 
and  continued,  with  the  usual  recess  for  dinner,  until  nearly  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  Hon. 
George  P.  Betts,  of  this  city,  shared  with  me  the  responsibility  of 
examiner. 

The  class,  which  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Oliver 
D.  Cooke^  M.  A.,  assisted  by  Miss  Ida  Montgomery,  during  the 
past  year,  consisted  of  twenty-three  members,  five  of  them  being 
candidates  for  graduation. 

Their  names  are  as  follows : 

Alice  Dickinson,  Washington  Gordon, 

Florence  H.  Jones,  Kichard  Gelder, 

Margaret  McEIeongh,  Adolphus  Hankinson, 

Martha  Maxwell,  John  Hogan, 

Elizabeth  Murphy,  "William  A.  Jackson, 
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Julia  Whalen,  Alfred  Kearney, 

James  B.  Doane,  Frederick  H.  King, 

James  E.  Doran,  Samuel  Koffman, 

Jonathan  H.  Eddy,  Stephen  Sinclair. 

To  graduate  this  year : 

Margaret  T.  Bennet,  Eugene  W.  Ehle, 

Mary  Hagadorn.  Charles  Malkmus, 

James  Simpson. 

The  following  studies  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  during  the 
year  just  closed  : 

1.  Logic ;  Text-Book,  "  Hedge's  Logic." 

The  whole  of  Part  I.,  being  the  Description  of  the  leading  Affec- 
tions and  Operations  of  the  Mind.  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Logical 
Distinction  of  Terms ;  Chapter  III,  Propositions.  Part  III, 
Judgment,  Intuitive  Evidence,  Consciousness,  Reasoning,  Induc- 
tion, Testimony,  Syllogism. 

2.  Chemistry ;  Text-Book,  "  Peet's  Manual,"  with  weekly  Illus- 
trative Lectures  by  Prof.  Hyatt. 

The  Elements,  Binary  Compounds,  Ternary  Compounds,  Electro- 
Magnetism. 

3.  Moral  Science ;  Text-Book,  "  Wayland's  Elements." 
Chapters  on  Veracity,  Promises  and  Contracts,  Duties  and  Rights 

of  Parents,  Duties  of  Children,  Duties  of  Citizens,  Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment, Benevolence,  Duties  to  Brutes. 

4.  Mathematics;  Text-Book  in  Arithmetic,  " Gi-eenleaf 's 
National." 

Proportion,  Interest,  Partial  Payments.  Text-Book  in  Algebra, 
"  Davies'  Elementary,"  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

5.  Latin ;  Text-Book,  "  Anthon's  Latin  Lessons,"  to  Irregnlar 
Verbs. 

6.  Bible.  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  Chapters  VI  .to  IX, 
inclusive. 

Persuaded,  as  I  am,  from  long  experience  as  an  instructor,  that 
a  stranger  cannot  draw  out  the  real  attainments  of  a  class  so  well  as 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  their  habits  of  thought  and  acquainted 
with  their  daily  routine  of  study,  I  requested  Prof.  Cooke,  their 
teacher,  to  take  the  general  conduct  of  the  examination,  reserving 
to  myself  the  privilege  of  asking  occasional  questions. 
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Before  commencing  the  proper  work  of  tlie  day  addresses  of  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  examiner  were  written  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  Some  of  these  have  been  handed  to  me  and  1  incorporate 
them  in  this  report  as  specimens  of  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  in 
original  English  composition. 

The  following  address  was  written  by  a  young  man  about  to 
graduate,  who  has  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth : 

"  As  we  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  natural  objects  around 
ns,  we  also  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  a  very  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  the  principal  of  a  celebrated  school  in  this 
city.  He  has  come  in  here,  not  for  pleasure,  but  to  examine  us  and 
to  see  the  results  of  this  year's  work.  So  we  hope  that  we  will 
snceeed  in  answering  all  the  questions  he  gives  us." 

"  When  I  came  in  here  this  morning  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  heads  of  the  girls  covered  with  laurels.  They  look  as  if  they 
had  been  dancing  around  the  pole  of  May. 

"  In  ancient  times  there  were  many  deaf-mutes  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  there  was  probably  no  man  who  made  a  method  of 
teaching  a  deaf-mute.  They  were  treated  no  better  than  beasts. 
That  is  very  strange,  for  the  people  ought  to  have  known  the 
difference  between  deaf-mutes  and  beasts.  However,  it  was  done 
so,  until  the  17th  century.  Since  that  time  many  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  been  built.  Almost  all  of  those  who  have 
worked  hard  to  promote  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  education  now 
sleep  in  their  graves,  but  their  names  and  virtues  are  kept  in  the 
minds  of  deaf-mutes. 

"  Before  we  came  here  we  ate,  we  drank,  we  saw  the  objects 
around  us,  but  we  did  not  know  God  or  his  law.  Now  we  are  by 
far  different  from  what  we  were.  So  we  can  hardly  tell  how  many 
times  we  thank  God  for  his  kindness  to  have  saved  us  from  being 
ignorant. 

•*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  made  a  short  but  bear.tiful  speech  in  the 
chapel  this  morning.  We  listened  to  him  with  unusual  interest, 
not  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  through  the  sense  of  sight ; 
and  when  we  go  without  the  walls  of  this  institution,  we  shall 
remember  what  he  said." 

The  following  is  the  production  of  another  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  a  young  lady : 

*'  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  pen  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
Eev.  Dr.  Chapin,  who  has  come  here  to  examine  us  and  call  forth 
from  the  storehouse  of  our  minds  the  riches  of  knowledge  with 
which  we  Iiave  stored  them  during  the  past  year. 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.J  10 
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"  Our  studies  tliis  year  are  most  useful  ones.  We  have  learned 
logic,  which  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly,  and  also  to  detect 
the  errors  of  others ;  chemistry,  which  enables  us  to  separate  bodies 
into  their  several  simples,  and  thereby  get  a  knowledge  of  their 
properties.  From  moral  science,  we  have  learned  how  to  regulate 
our  daily  life  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  These  things 
and  many  others  have  been  taught  us  by  our  faithful  teacher,  who 
has  labored  unceasingly.  Should  we  fail,  give  us  the  blame,  for  it 
rests  with  us,  not  with  him.  Full  of  expectation  we  stand,  hoping 
that  your  verdict  will  be  favorable,  and  that  our  teacher  may  reap 
his  deserved  reward." 

The  following  was  written  by  a  young  man,  who  has  been  one 
year  in  the  high  class : 

"  So  examination  day,  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  anxiously 
waiting  and  preparing,  has  come  at  last.  Its  dawning  was  not  with 
the  storm-clouds  chasing  each  other  over  the  sky,  or  with  the  face 
of  old  Probabilities  covered  with  frowns.  No,  indeed.  The  sky 
was  clear  and  almost  cloudless,  with  only  here  and  there  a  light 
fleecy  cloud,  and  the  cool  breeze  from  the  noble  Hudson  which  rolle 
by  so  near  made  the  temperature  just  what  you  would  like  it  to  be 
in  the  summer  time.  The  sun  rose  grandly  from  behind  the  West- 
chester hills  and  covered  the  whole  landscape  with  its  glory.  If 
our  examination  could  be  one  tithe  as  splendid,  I  am  sure  that  we 
should  be  very  well  satisfied.  In  short,  all  nature  seems  to  be 
rejoicing  in  her  beautiful  new  robes  of  dark  green,  and  it  seems  to 
soothe  our  fears  of  not  passing  the  examination  well. 

"  An  examiner  was  never  more  welcome  to  the  class  he  is  to 
examine  than  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  to  us  to  day,  and  we  feel  very 
much  flattered  at  having  the  honor  of  being  examined  by  him,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it  in  examining  us,  and 
that  when  he  returns  to  his  school  in  the  city  he  will  carry  away 
with  him  a  good  opinion  of  our  class. 

"Our  studies  for  the  past  year  have  been  chemistry,  logic  and 
mathematics,  and  we  hope  to  show  that  we  understand  clearly  what 
we  have  studied." 

After  a  few  words  of  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome 
extended  to  me,  the  formal  exercises  of  the  day  were  begun.  Lead- 
ing and  exhaustive  questions  on  the  various  studies  were  written  on 
cards,  and  handed  to  the  pupils  with  the  blank  side  of  the  card  np, 
80  that  even  their  instructor  did  not  know  what  question  was  given 
to  each  pupil. 
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A  few  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  are  here- 
with appended,  as  average  specimens  of  the  answers  given  by  the 

class. 

Ix  Logic. 

1.  What  is  logic? 

Answer, —  Logic  is  that  branch  of  science  which  teaches  us  what 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  and  it  also  teaches  us  how  to  use 
them.  The  place  where  we  learn  how  to  use  our  limbs  and  muscles 
is  called  a  gymnasium.  So  this  school-room  may  be  called  a  men- 
tal gymnasium,  and  logic  may  be  called  the  science  of  mental 
orrmnastics. 

2.  What  is  the  mind  ? 

Anawer. —  I  don't  know  what  the  mind  is,  but  that  part  of  us 
which  thinks  and  reasons,  and  compares  and  imagines,  and  judges, 
we  call  the  mind. 

3.  What  is  reasoning? 

Answer, —  Reasoning  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  infer 
unknown  truths  from  those  that  are  known.  When  I  see  two  per- 
sons talking  to  each  other  by  means  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  I  shout  to  them  and  they  pay  no  attention  to  me,  I  conclude 
that  they  are  both  deaf  and  dumb.  The  known  truths  are  that 
they  talk  by  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  and  don't  hear  my  call, 
from  which  I  infer  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.  This  is  an 
instance  of  reasoning. 

4.  What  is  an  idea  ? 

Answer. — An  idea  or  notion  is  that  knowledge  of  any  object 
which  tlie  mind  retains  after  the  object  is  removed.  Thus  I  may 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  my  old  teacher's  face  and  form,  though  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  many  months.  All  our  ideas  of  the  material 
wodd  are  obtained  through  our  senses.  For  that  reason  the  blind 
can  have  no  idea  of  color,  for  the  mind  cannot  perceive  color  except 
through  the  sense  of  sight. 

5.  What  is  attention  ? 

Answer. —  Attention  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  turn  the  mind 
to  any  subject,  just  as  we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  object.  This  is  a 
veiy  important  faculty,  and  we  should  be  very  careful  to  cultivate 
it,  for  the  distinctness  of  our  ideas  depends  more  upon  attention 
than  any  other  faculty,  just  as  the  distinctness  of  a  photograph 
depends  upon  the  steadiness  with  which  the  plate  is  held  while  the 
picture  is  being  taken. 

6.  What  is  the  subject,  what  the  predicate,  and  what  the  copula, 
of  a  proposition  ? 
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Ansioer, —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  about  which  some- 
thing is  either  asserted,  denied,  commanded,  or  inquired. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  asserted,  denied,  commanded,  or 
inquired  about  the  subject. 

The  copula  is  that  by  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  con- 
nected. 

For  example,  "  Time  is  precious." 

Something  is  asserted  about  time  /  so  time  is  the  subject. 

JPrecioua  is  that  which  is  asserted  ;  th&Ti  precious  \9>  the  predicate. 

Is  connects  the  two  and  is  the  copula. 

7.  How  do  you  form  a  regular  syllogism  ? 

Answer  —  The  regular  syllogism  consists  of  three  propositions. 
The  first  is  the  major  premise,  which  consists  of  the  middle  and 
major  terms.  The  second  is  the  minor  premise,  which  consists  of 
the  minor  and  middle  terms.  The  third  is  the  conclusion,  which 
consists  of  the  minor  and  major  terms.  Thus  each  of  the  terms  is 
used  twice. 

For  example :  Man  is  not  perfect ;  Moses  was  a  man  ;  therefore 
Moses  was  not  perfect. 

In  the  above  syllogism  man  is  the  middle  term,  and  not  perfect 
is  the  major  term  and  they  make  the  major  premise.  Moses  is  the 
minor  term  and  with  man,  the  middle  term,  makes  the  minor  pre- 
mise. MoseSy  the  minor  term,  with  not  perfect^  the  major  term, 
makes  the  conclusion. 

8.  What  is  an  enthymeme  ? 

Answer  —  An  enthymeme  is  a  syllogism  with  one  of  its  premises 
omitted,  as  follows : 

Logic  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly  ;  therefore,  logic  shoald 
be  diligently  studied. 

If  the  syllogism  were  complete  it  would  read  as  follows : 

Whatever  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly  should  be  diligently 
studied. 

Logic  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly  ;  therefore,  logic  slionld 
be  diligently  studied. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  induction  and  syllogism  ? 
Answer  —  In  induction  we  reason  from  particular  facts  up  to 

general  truths ;  in  syllogism  we  reason  from  general  truths  down 
to  particular  facts.  By  induction  we  discover  truth,  by  syllogism 
we  prove  it.  Thus,  we  notice  that  persons  of  our  acquaintance 
are  constantly  dying  and  that  not  one  of  our  acquaintances  is 
one  hundred  and  fitly  years  old,  and  that  not  a  man  ie  living 
who  was  alive  when  Columbus  discovered  America;  from  these 
facts  we  discover  the  truth  that  men  must  die.     Reasoning  in   the 
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&(me  way  we  infer  that  all  beasts,  birds  and  fishes  mnst  die.     At 
last  we  come  to  the  general  truth  that  all  animals  are  mortal. 

In  sj'Uogisin  this  process  is  inverted.  For  example :  All 
iniinals  are  mortal ;  all  men  are  animals ;  therefore,  all  men  are 
ijiortal. 

In  Chemistry. 

1.  What  is  chemistry  ? 

Answer — Chemistry  is  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  ol 
those  properties  of  matter  which  bodies  cannot  show  without 
changing  their  nature. 

Practical  chemistry  is  a  knowledge  of  the  meth^ils  of  separating 
and  combining  the  elements,  and  of  the  methods  of  finding  out 
what  substances  are  by  their  chemical  properties. 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  chemical  combination  ? 
Answer  —  There  are  four  characteristics  of  chemical  combination  : 
1st.  It  occurs  between  unlike  substances  as  oxygen  and  iron. 
2nd.  It  produces  a  new  substance  different  from  either,  as  oxy- 
gen and  iron  combining  produce  oxyd  of  iron. 

3d.  It  evolves  heat. 

4th.  Elements  combine  in  fixed  proportion  ;  as  thirty  two  parts 
by  weight,  or  four  equivalents,  of  oxygen  combining  with  eighty- 
four  parts  by  weight,  or  three  equivalents,  of  iron  produce  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

3.  How  can  you  prove  that  chemical  action  produces  heat? 
Answer — If  you  wish  to  prove  that  chemical  action  produces 

heat  pour  some  sulphuric  acid  into  a  vessel  containing  water  and  at 
the  same  lime  put  into  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  a  glass  tube 
containing  ether.  The  water  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  combine 
chemically,  producing  hydrous-sulphuric  acid,  and  while  the 
chemical  action  is  going  on  the  ether  will  begin  to  boil,  showing 
clearly  that  heat  has  been  developed.  If  you  still  doubt  you  can 
put  your  hand  on  the  vessel  and  so  get  the  evidence  of  your  sense 
of  feeling. 

4.  How  is  the  oil  of  vitriol  made  ? 

Answer —  It  is  made  by  burning  sulphur  to  produce  sulphurous 
acid  and  passing  this  gas  into  large  chambers  lined  with  lead  where 
it  is  made  to  combine  with  more  oxygen  and  also  with  water  which 
is  forced  into  the  chambers  in  the  shape  of  steam  and  afterward 
condensed.  The  liquid  thus  produced  is  afterward  boiled.  It  is 
then  put  into  carboys  containing  about  150  pounds  and  sold  for 
manufacturing  pui-poses. 

5.  What  is  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  ? 
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Answer  —  It  is  a  solution  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas  in  water.  Poor 
some  snlphuric  acid  in  table-salt,  which  is  chlorid  of  sodiam,  and 
two  new  substances  will  be  produced,  called  chlorhydric  add  gas 
and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Thus  H0S03+^'a  Cl-HCl+Na  O  SO,, 

Dissolve  the  chlorhj-dric  acid  gas  in  water  and  you  have  muriatic 
acid,  which  is  much  used  in  manufacturing  and  somewhat  in  medi- 
cine and  snro^rv. 

6.  What  are  the  antidotes  to  poisoning  by  lead  and  copper  1 
Answer — The  antidote  to  poisoning  by  lead  is  either  epsom  salts 

or  glauber  salts  by  which  the  lead  in  the  stomach  is  changed  into 
sulphate  of  lead  which  is  insoluble  and  therefore  comparatively 
harmless.  The  antidote  to  poisoning  by  copper  is  raw  beaten  eggs, 
and  donH  wait  to  beat  them  hng, 

7.  What  is  an  electro-magnet  ? 

Answer — Tou  can  make  an  electro-magnet  by  passing  a  current 
of  electricity  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron  by  means  of  wire.  As  long 
as  the  electrical  current  is  complete  the  electro-magnet  will  possess 
all  the  powers  of  a  natural  magnet, 

(1st  polarity  and  2nd  attraction). 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  magnet  is  that  it  "  sets "  into  a 
position  at  right  angles  with  the  electrical  current. 

8.  What  is  a  galvanic  battery  ? 

Answer — A  galvanic  battery  is  a  contrivance  to  obtain  electricity 
by  means  of  chemical  action.  A  galvanic  battery  consists  of  one  or 
more  sets ;  each  set  consists  of  a  glass  cup  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  in  the  glass  cup  we  place  a  hollow  cylinder  of  zinc,  open  at 
both  sides.  In  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  a  porous,  earthen  cup 
filled  with  nitric  acid.  The  sets  are  connected  by  a  strip  of  platinum, 
the  ends  of  which  are  placed  in  the  nitric  acid.  The  two  poles  of 
the  battery  are  connected  by  wires  which  complete  the  circuit. 

This  is  a  description  of  a  Grove's  battery. 

9.  What  are  binary  compounds  1 

Answer — They  are  compounds  consisting  of  two  elements. 
Fluorid  of  silicon  is  a  binary  compound  consisting  of  silicon  and 
fluorine;  so  is  fluorid  of  calcium,  which  consists  of  calcium  and 
fluorine. 

From  fluorid  of  calcium  a  gas  can  be  made  called  fluohydric  acid 
gas  which  is  used  to  etch  upon  glass. 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

Heat  the  glass  and  rub  some  wax  on  it ;  then  write  on  the  wax 
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the  words,  or  torm  the  design  which  you  wish  to  etch  on  the  glass, 
being  caref al  to  remove  the  wax  from  the  glass  whenever  you  wish 
the  marks  to  appear  on  it ;  then  take  a  leaden  box  and  put  into  it 
some  fluorid  of  calcium,  pulverized,  and  pour  on  it  common  sulphuric 
acid ;  then  put  the  box  on  a  brick  slightly  warm,  but  not  warm 
enough  to  melt  the  wax ;  then  lay  the  glass  with  the  waxed  side 
down  as  a  cover  on  the  box,  leave  it  for  an  hour  or  two  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  same  writing  or  figure  that  you  made  on  the 
wax  will  be  graven  on  the  glass. 

In  Moral  Science. 

1.  "What  is  a  contract  ? 

Answer. —  A  contract  is  a  mutual  promise  made  by  two  or  more 
persons.  Each  one  promises  to  do  something  on  condition  that  the 
other  does  something. 

A  contract  may  be  either  oral  or  written.  When  a  farmer  hires 
a  man  to  work  on  his  farm,  they  make  an  oral  contract  with  each 
other — the  farmer  promising  to  pay  the  man  a  certain  sum  of 
money  on  condition  that  the  man  works  for  him,  and  the  m&n 
promising  to  work  on  condition  that  the  farmer  pays  him.  If 
either  party  breaks  his  promise,  the  other  is  not  bound  to  fulfill  his. 
If  the  man  don't  work,  the  fanner  is  not  bound  to  pay  him.  If  the 
farmer  don't  pay,  the  man  is  not  bound  to  work. 

A  written  contract  is  just  like  an  oral  contract,  except  that  the 
former  is  written  on  paper  and  signed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  who  also  sign  it.  The  law  requires  all  contracts  about 
real  estate  to  be  written,  or  else  they  can't  be  Q^nforced. 

2.  What  is  veracity  ? 

Armoer.  — Yeracity  consists  in  telling  the  truth  with  the  inten- 
tion to  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the  person  to  whom  we  are  talking. 
One  may  tell  the  exact  truth,  and  yet  convey  a  false  idea ;  and  if 
one  intends  to  convey  the  false  idea,  he  is  a  liar.  This  is  very  often 
done,  but  it  is  no  less  despicable  than  any  other  form  of  lying. 

3.  What  does  the  law  of  veracity  forbid  ? 

Answer. —  It  forbids  the  utterance  as  truth  of  what  we  know  to 
be  false.     This  may  be  called  the  "  lie  direct^ 

It  also  forbids  the  utterance  as  truth  of  any  thing  that  we  do  not 
know  to  be  true.  If  we  do  not  know  it,  but  have  only  heard  it,  we 
should  say  so.  If  we  think  it  may  be  so,  we  should  say  that  we 
should  never  state  as  true  any  thing  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  true. 

We  can  express  our  opinions,  but  they  should  be  expressed  as 
opinions  and  not  as  facts. 
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4.  What  is  a  lie  ? 

Answer. —  A  lie  is  intentionally  producing  a  false  impression  on 
the  mind  of  another ;  in  other  words,  it  is  making  another  person 
think  that  to  be  trne  which  is  ^ot  true.  This  can  be  done  in  many 
different  ways.  It  can  be  done  by  a  look,  by  a  smile,  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  It  can  be  done  by  keeping  silence,  as  well  as  by 
speaking.  It  can  be  done  by  signs  and  by  writing.  But  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  done,  it  is  alike  hateful  to  God  and  despised  by  men. 
Lying  is  said  to  be  the  defense  of  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  the 
cowardly. 

5.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  a  lie,  that  contained  not  one  false 
statement  ? 

Answer. —  Annanias  and  Sapphira  told  Peter  just  such  a  lie  as 
that,  and  were  instantly  punished  with  death.  They  sold  their 
property  and  gave  a  part  of  it  to  Peter  for  their  fellow  Christians, 
wishing  to  make  Peter  and  them  think  that  was  the  full  price. 
Annanias  did  not  speak  even  a  word,  but  only  laid  the  money  at 
Peter's  feet,  intending  to  make  him  and  the  rest  think  that  was  the 
whole  price.  Sapphira  lied  in  a  different  way.  Peter  asked  her 
*'Did  ye  sell  the  land  for  so  much?"  She  replied,  "Yea,  for  so 
much."  What  she  said  was  true,  but  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
truth.     Her  intention  was  to  deceive,  and  so  she  told  him  a  lie. 

6.  What  is  benevolence  ? 

Answer. —  Benevolence  is  doing  good  to  others,  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  the  naked,  comforting  the  poor  and  those  who  are  sick 
and  in  prison,  and  doing  this  all  from  love  and  not  for  hire.  We 
can  be  benevolent  in  many  ways,  and  without  any  great  sacrifice  to 
ourselves.  We  may  bo  poor,  lame  or  most  any  thing  else,  yet  we 
can  do  benevolent  things.  A  poor  man  may  be  benevolent  by 
making  his  mind  work  in  place  of  money.  An  ignorant  man  can 
also  be  benevolent  by  making  money  work  in  place  of  the  mind. 

7.  What  is  our  duty  to  brutes  ? 

Answer. —  When  God  our  great  Creator  created  Adam,  the  first 
man,  he  gave  him  dominion  over  "  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth."  He  may  use  all  creatures  as  he  pleases,  provided,  he 
does  not  treat  them  cruelly.  If  he  needs  them  for  food  he  may 
kill  them.  If  they  disturb  him  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  he 
may  kill  them  as  we  do  mosquitoes  and  snakes.  He  may  put  them 
into  the  harness  or  under  the  yoke  and  make  them  work  for  him. 
But  "  the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  and  he  who  treats 
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a  dumb  aaimal  craelly  deserves  all  tlie  puDishment  Mr.  Bergh  can 

inflict  upon  him. 

8.  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  f 

Armoer. —  It  is  a  representative  republican  government,  in  which 

the  rolers  are  elected  by  the  people.     All  male  citizens  of  21 
years  of  age  and  upward  are  entitled  to  vote. 

On  receiving  this  answer  I  underscored  the  word  malej  and  asked 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  graduating  class  whether  this  restric- 
tion ought  to  exist.  Her  answer  was  so  sound  and  sensible  that  I 
think  it  worthy  to  be  introduced  into  this  report.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"Indeed,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  think  this  restriction,  a  just  one, 
tor,  woman's  sphere  is  not  to  shine  in  public,  to  govern  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  but  rather  to  rule  over  home  and  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  most  delightful  spot  on  earth.  And  as  it  is  not  possi- 
ble foe  one  person  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that 
womeq  should  stay  at  home  and  not  meddle  with  politics." 

In  Mathematics. 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  did  several  examples  in  Proportion  and 
Partial  Payments  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  reproduce  in  this 
report. 

In  Algebra,  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  were  as  follows : 

1.  What  is  algebra  ? 

Answer, —  Algebra  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the 
quantities  considered  are  represented  by  letters  and  the  operations  td 
be  performed  upon  them  are  indicated  by  signs. 

2.  What  is  a  coefficient  ? 

Answer. —  A  coefficient  is  a  number  written  before  a  quantity  to 
show  how  many  times  it  is  taken.  Thus,  in  5  a,  5  is  the  coefficient 
and  shows  that  a  is  taken  five  times,  that  is  a+a+a+a+a. 

3.  What  is  an  exponent  1 

Answer. — An  exponent  is  a  number  written  at  the  right  and 
above  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  times  it  is  taken  as  a  factor,  as: 
a*;  6  is  the  exponent  and  shows  that  a  is  taken  six  times  as  a 

factor;  thus:  axciXax^Xaxa, 

4.  What  is  the  rule  about  signs  in  subtraction  ? 

Answer. —  Conceive  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  the  subtrahend 
to  be  changed  from  -i-  to  —  or  from  —  to  +  and  then  proceed  as 
in  addition. 

5.  What  is  the  rule  about  signs  in  multiplication  and  division  ? 

[A?9em.  Doc.  No.  25.]  11 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  arQ  provided  for  by  tlia  institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per 
annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired 
at  an  additional  charge  of  $50.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually 
in  advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per 
annum,  including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in 
advance.  The  school  year  for  dsy  pupils  shall  be  considered  to 
commenqe  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  June. 

n.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  ot  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be 
required,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education  must  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.     Children  of  indigent  parents,  undei 
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they  do,  a  fair  ii^dez  of  the  examination  as  a  whole,  show  that  they 
have  been  well  instructed,  and  that  they  have  improved  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  them. 

Of  course  there  were  differences  among  them,  as  there  are  among 
all  classes  of  youth ;  but,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances, 
tliose  of  them  who  appeared  to  the  least  advantage  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  less  studious  or  the  less  talented  in  institutions 
in  which  the  pupils  have  the  full  use  of  all  their  senses. 

3d.  The  wonderful  accuracy  that  the  class  displayed  in  orthogra- 
phy. During  the  course  of  the  examination,  in  which,  of  course, 
every  answer  was  written^  very  few  words  were  misspelt.  And  all 
errors  in  spelling  consisted,  not  in  the  use  of  wrong  letters,  but  in 
the  incorrect  arrangement  of  the  letters  which  actually  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  word.  In  all  my  experience  as  an  instructor  I 
have  never  witnessed  better  average  spelling. 

4th.  The  readiness  with  which  the  members  of  the  class  perceived 
and  corrected  any  mistakes  that  were  pointed  out  to  them.  In  very 
few  instances  was.it  necessary  for  the  examiner  himself  to  make 
needed  corrections ;  the  pupils  were  able  to  make  them  for  them- 
selves when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
needed. 

5th.  The  patience  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  endured  the 
ordeal  of  a  long  and  wearisome  examination.  Up  to  the  very 
close  their  interest  continued,  with  no  flagging  or  restlessness.  The 
feeling  rather  seemed  to  be  that  the  day,  though  so  near  the  summer 
solstice,  was  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

6th.  The  excellent  moral  and  religious  tone  manifested  by  the 
pupils.  While  sectarianism  is  very  properly  unknown  in  the  insti- 
tation,  the  principles  of  morality  and  the  truths  of  religion,  in 
which  all  true  christians  agree,  are  evidently  inculcated ,  and  that 
too  with  an  emphasis  that  makes  its  mark  upon  the  pupils  during 
this  forming  period  of  their  character. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  report,  I  cannot  but  express  my  great 
gratification  at  the  results  of  this  examination,  and  my  strong  con- 
viction that  our  state  is  engaged  in  no  nobler  or  more  worthy  act  of 
beneficence  than  this  one  of  caring  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
trianing  of  those  whom  God,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  has  seen 
tit  to  deprive  of  those  senses  which  we,  who  possess  them,  deem  so 
necessary  to  our  progress  in  knowledge  and  our  enjoyment  of 
social,  civil  and  religious  blessings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN. 
79  West  52d  Street,  Jv/ne  20,  1874. 
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of  pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be 
required,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education  must  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.     Children  of  indigent  parents,  undei 
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twelve  years  and  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by 
certificate  of  any  overseer  ot  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  farnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
mimes  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  any  degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advance- 
ment To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters 
with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute 
writing  lessons,  or  copies^  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such 
as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was  he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

5.  Was  he  bom  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  % 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
50,  by  whom  and  with  what  result? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is  he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

U.  Has  he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eraption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
insanity  ? 
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17.  Has  he  ever  nsed  ardent  spiritSy  opinm  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has  he  e^er  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  I 

19.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has  he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has  he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has  he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafiiess  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  i 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  —  e.  g.j  cousins. 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  has  been  the  pecuniary  condition   of  the  parents? 
Indigent  ?    Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

THATCHER  M  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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LAWS  AKD  BLANK  FORMS 


RELATING  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  826,  LAWS  OF  1868. 

Ab  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  "  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 

and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Pabsbd  April  29, 1875. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

SacrnoN  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  ooanties  of  this  state,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mntes  in  the  city  of  Bome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  state  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  state,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf*mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
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Central  New  York  InBtitntion  for  Deaf-mates  ia  the  City  of  Kome, 
or  in  auy  institation  in  the  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mntes. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to 
which  a  child  has  been  sent,  shall  find  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper 
subject  to  remain  in  said  institution.  * 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
liaised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  ot  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the .  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amomit  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


ExTBAOT  FBOM  Chafteb  555,  Laws  of  1864,  TiTLB  1,  Seotions  9 

and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 

for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

Passed  April  29, 1876. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following- 
named  institutions,  viz. :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  ;  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteux  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
provided  his  or  her  application  he  approved  by  the  svperirUendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institu- 
tions aforesaid,  shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
and  the  directors  of  said  institution '  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so 
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provided  for,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quar- 
terly payments,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his 
presenting  a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils 
attending  the  institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their 
oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title,  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  .applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION   OF   COUNTY   PUPILS. 

To  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

State  of  New  Yokk,  i 
Cotcnty  of  j  **' ' 

of  the  town  ot in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the of ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  bom  on  the day 

of ,  18      ,   and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 

education,  the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be 
endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for  ?  and  the  undersigned  hereby 
makes  application  for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the 'New  ifork 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  for  support  and 
edncation,  pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended 
by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1^75. 


Dated ,  18 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor^  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 

State  of  New  Toek,  1  ^^  . 
County  of  )     " 

I  have  this  day  selected of  the  town  of 

county  of ,  son  \or  daughter^  of ,  who  was 

bom  on  the day  of 18     ,  as  a  county  pupil 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  12 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty- 
six  acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Washington  Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  one  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz :  At  the 
annual  election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of 
learning.  The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested 
to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will,  be  given  in  the 
newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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WEED.  PARSONS  AND  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty- 
six  acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Washington  Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  one  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
milroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattan ville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz :  At  the 
annual  election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of 
teaming.  The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested 
to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will,  be  given  in  the 
newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


f* 


PRESIDENT, 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

PIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL,D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class  —  Term  expires  May^  1876. 

Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,       William  Niblo, 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,     Benjamin  H.  Field, 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D.,       John  L.  Tonnele, 
Rbv.F.A.P.Barnard,D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Stephen  H.Tyno,Jb^  D.D. 

Second  Class —  Term  expires  May^  1877. 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  Avery  T.  Brown, 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,        Gen.  Henry  E.  Da  vies,  Jr., 
Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Oh  as.  A.  Stoddard,  p.  D., 
Joseph  W.  Patterson,  Everett  Hbrrick,  M.  D. 

Third  Class —  Term  expires  May,  1878. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  Samuel  Thorne, 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Samuel  V.  Hoffman, 

Thatcher  M.  Adams,  George  A.  Robbins, 

George  P.  Bbtts,  Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 
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Ladies^  Committee, 

Mrs.  Benjamik  H.  Field Chairman. 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown Secretary. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan Treasurer. 

Miss  Jclia  Cooper,  Mrs.  Ellen  Walter, 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden, 

Mrs.  Frances  Golden,  Miss  Ann  Maury, 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones,  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout, 

Miss  Julia  Ehinelander,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Barnard, 

Miss  Harriet  Taber,  Mrs.  Eugene  Schibffelin. 

Executive  Committee. 

Key.  Ohas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D. 
George  A.  Bobbins. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
John  L.  Tonnele. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Principal, 
ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.  D. 

Professors  and  Teachers. 

JOHN  H.  PETTINGELL,  M.  A,* 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A.,t 

E.  H.  OUEEIER, 

EDW.  BEVERLY  NELSON,  B.  A, 

Z.  P.  WESTERVELT, 

JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN, 

HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES, 

ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD, 

THOMAS  H.  JEWELL, 

JANE  T.  MEIGS, 

IDA  MONTGOMEKY, 

JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN, 

HATTIE  E.  HAMILTON,t 

LUANN  C.  RICE, 

CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

Supervisors. 

GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE, 
CATHARINE  BLAUVELT. 


*  Inatniotor  of  the  High  Claaa. 

t  Id  chaise  of  the  Department  of  Articulation. 

t  Aaaiatant  la  the  Department  of  Artloulation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


Superintendent  and  Physician. 
WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physicians. 
WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D,  EVERETT  HERKICK,  M.  D. 

Steward. 
CHAUNOEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

Assistant  Steward. 
CLARENCE  D.  LITTLR 

Clerk. 
WILLIAM  0.  HERRICK. 

Supervisors. 
RICHARD  B.  BULL,        EDWIN  P.  METTLER. 

Matron. 
MRS.  LOUISA  P.  PEET. 

Assistant  Matrons. 
MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS,       MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY, 

MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES, 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 

Housekeeper. 
MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

Assistant  Housekeeper. 
MISS  JANE  D.  LAVERY, 

Nurse. 
MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 

Engineers. 
JOHN  G.  8TICKNEY,  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

Night  Watch. 
FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF,        JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS, 

MISS  ELLEN  S.  PRATT. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmaker. 
JOHN  LECHTHALER  . . .  Shoemaker. 

HENRY  ROTH Tailor. 

JOHN  LUTZ Gardener. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


IVo.  13. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 


January  6,  1876. 


REPORT 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK   INSTITUTION   FOB  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

,  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK : 

DEPABTMEirr  OP  Public  Instbuction, 

Supbrintendbnt's  Office, 
Albany,  January  4, 1876. 

To  the  Hon.  Jambs  W.  Husted, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifty-seventh 

annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUB, 

Superintendent 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  respectfully  submit  to  the  legislature^ 
their  fifty-seventh  annual  report,  embracing  the  transactions  for  the  11 
months  included  in  the  period  between  October  1, 1874,  and  August 
31, 1875.  Since  the  last  report  was  submitted,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  board  to  make  the  fiscal  year  of  the  institution  expire  on  the  31st 
day  of  August  in  each  year,  in  order  that  it  may  correspond  with  the 
academical  year.  The  great  convenience  of  this  change  in  many 
respects  will  be  readily  perceived. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  it  will  appear  that  during 
the  eleven  months,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  551 
pupils,  321  of  whom  were  males  and  230  females.  A  full  catalogue 
of  pupils,  giving  their  names  and  residences,  will  be  found  embodied  in 
this  report.  Of  these  551  pupils,  379  were  supported  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  106  by  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  55  by  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  10  by  pai'ents,  guardians  or  friends  and  one  by  the 
Frizzell  fund. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  superintendent's  report  presents  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  11  months,  ending  August 
31, 1875,  amounting  to  551,  of  whom  two  entered  during  the  vacation 
in  anticipation  of  the  next  term,  leaving  549  actually  under  instruc- 
ction;  the  principal  on  the  contrary  i*eport8  for  the  academic  term, 
commencing  September  1,  1874,  and  has  the  name  of  one  additional 
popil  who  was  removed  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month. 

The  treasurers  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  show  in  detail  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year.  In  gross  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  current  expenses $197,640  54 

Paid  for  current  expenses 197,248  61 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  August  31, 1875 $391  93 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  debt  of  the  institution  is  much  less  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  the  whole  indebtedness  being  only 
[Assem.  Doa  No.  13.]        2 
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$43,000,  while  the  institution  hold  mortgages  amounting  to  $151,518.80. 
The  balance  due  on  the  bond  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
($15,000),  and  the  bond  to  the  United  States  Trust  Company  ($42,000), 
have  both  been  paid.  The  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  repairs 
was  not  as  large  as  in  the  year  previous,  notwithstanding  that  it  includes 
the  whole  cost  of  the  new  hospital  building  for  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  very  small  amount  expended  for  coal,  as  set  forth 
in  the  treasurer's  report,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  for  the  past  year  was  bought  and  paid  for  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

The  directors  desire  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  remarks  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  principal,  embodied  in  their  reports  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  new  system  of  instruction  under  which  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been  reduced,  and  the  pupils  have  more  time 
for  the  trades  and  physical  culture.  The  results  of  this  new  system 
have  been  gratifying  in  every  particular. 

They  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  physician,  and  particularly  to  his  remarks  upon  buildings  and 
repairs,  on  the  encroachments  upon  the  grounds  of  the  institution  by 
new  streets  and  avenues,  on  the  health  of  the  institution,  and  on  the 
new  law  making  education  free  to  all  deaf-mutes. 

The  report  of  the  principal  for  the  past  year  is  larger  and  more  in- 
teresting than  usual.  He  discusses  at  full  length  the  new  system  of 
instruction  above  referred  to,  giving  all  the  details  of  its  working,  the 
great  progress  made  in  teaching  articulation  under  Mr.  Bell's  system 
of  visible  speech,  the  subject  of  free  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and 
other  subjects. 

The  directors  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  the  report  on  the  annual 
examination  by  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  the  same.  This  report  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  elaboration  and  embraces  the  reports  of  the  Messrs.  Samuel 
Crosby  and  J.  W.  Currier,  on  the  examination  of  several  of  the  classes 
and  the  report  of  Bev.  Samuel  H.  Hall  on  the  examination  of  the  high 
class. 

No  changes  whatever  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  the 
personnel  of  the  educational  department  and  very  few  in  the  adminis- 
trative department;  but  one  change  has  occurred  in  the  board  of 
directors  —  Shepherd  Knapp,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  died  at  a  good  old  age,  and  Hon.  John  H. 
Brady,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place. 

The  library  of  the  institution  has  been  largely  increased  during  the 
past  year,  principally  by  the  addition  of  juvenile  books.    The  cost  of 
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uew  books  is  paid  oat  of  the  income  of  a  special  fnnd  called  the 
library  fund. 

The  board  of  directors  are  again  prompted  to  express  to  your  hon- 
orable body  their  gratitude  for  you  ready  ansffer  to  their  appeals  for 
appropriations  to  forward  the  cause  of  instruction  to  deaf-mutes; 
and  for  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  29, 1875,  which  opens  the 
doors  of  our  institutions  to  all  deaf-mutes,  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
community,  as  well  as  this  board,  are  due. 

And  since  the  state  has  been  so  liberal  in  providing  the  means  for 
this  purpose,  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  the  aim  of  the  directors  of  this 
institution  to  administer,  with  foresight  and  good  judgment,  the  great 
trust  committed  to  their  hands. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors, 

W.  ADAMS,  Prmdeut. 
Thacher  M.  Adams,  Secretary, 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT 


Foe  Eleven  Months  ending  August  31,  1875. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Groceries  and  Provisions, 

Apples,  64  bbls % $170  71 

Barley 37  00 

Beans,  8  bbls 68  78 

Berries,  716  qts 152  77 

Butcher's  meat,  118,636  lbs 13,049  96 

Butter,  20,637  lbs 6,947  02 

Buckwheat  meal,  2,900  lbs 133  35 

Canned  goods 118  20 

Cartage 521  50 

Cheese,  984  lbs 157  06 

Chickens,  168  lbs 38  25 

Chiccory,  772  lbs 70  47 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 13  56 

Citron,  19  lbs 6  05 

Cider,  2  bbls. 12  60 

Codfish,  20i  quintals 136  39 

Coffee,  2,636  lbs 800  09 

Crackers,  1,254  lbs 135  53 

Cranberries,  13  crates 39  25 

Cream  tartar,  soda  and  baking  powder 56  65 

Crushed  wheat 37  90 

Dried  fruit,  3,249  lbs 361  98 

Early  vegetables 119  89 

Eggs,  1,398  doz 447  19 

Carried  forward $23,632  15 
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Brought  forward   $23,632  15 

Extracts,  lemon  and  vanilla 13  25 

Fish  (fresh) 754=  03 

Flour,  556  bbls 4,303  50 

Gelatine  and  ginger. 1?  26 

Grapes,  720  lbs 4=9  64 

Horse  radish 9  00 

Hominy,  41  bbls 278  76 

Hops,  malt  and  yeast 96  65 

Ice,  85,690  lbs 211  66 

Ice  cream , 24  15 

Indian  meal,  2,100  lbs 45  39 

Lard,  1,335  lbs. 205  51 

Lemons,  8  boxes. 47  65 

Macaroni 12  00 

Mackerel,  6  bbls 73  83 

Milk,  63,827  qts 4,283  91 

Molasses  and  syrup,  1,777  gals 1,239  86 

Mustard,  102  lbs 37  21 

XutSy  candies  and  jelly 35  67 

Oat  meal,  4  bbls 42  25 

Oranges,  23  boxes 97  00 

Peaches  and  pears,  13  baskets 20  20 

Pepper,  150  lbs. 47  30 

Pineapples  and  melons 18  07 

Pickles 54  77 

Potatoes,  557  bbls 1,446  00 

Potatoes  (sweets),  15  bbls 50  00 

Pork  (salt),  5  bbls 94  00 

Quinces,  2  bbls 19  00 

Baisins,  14  boxes 54  53 

Rice,  3,607  lbs 263  96 

Salt 47  73 

Smoked  meats,  9,136  lbs 1,223  68 

Smoked  fish 18  16 

Spices 51  86 

Sugar,  24,510  lbs 2,577  93 

Sweet  oil 23  60 

Tapioca,  60  lbs 4  60 

Tea,  1,471  lbs 719  82 

Turkey,  1,146  lbs 206  19 

Vinegar,  4  bbls, ;  60  18 

Carried  forward $42,501  17 
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Brought  forward $42,501  17 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teaohers $23  032  36 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants    $6,750  11 

Matron  and  assistants 1,901  05 

Supervisors 665  01 

Housekeepers,  baker  and  cooks. . .     2,157  67 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  labor- 
ers       9,156  56 

20,619  40 

43,651  76 

Clothing. 

Alpaca,  404  yards $114  74 

Bathing  sponges 13  60 

Boots,  19  pairs 47  60 

Braid  and  binding 9  67 

Buttons 15  00 

Cash  advanced  pupils 919  30 

Gassimere  and  satinet,  2,769  yards 2,438  16 

Cambric,  760  yards. 61  78 

Collars,  paper,  6i  M 66  10 

Combs,  64  dozen 60  69 

Corsets,  laces  and  steels 65  35 

Cord  and  elastic 2  63 

Check,  431  yards 70  37 

Denims,  158  yards 31  63 

Dress  goods,  221  yards 41  60 

Drawers,  40  dozen 198  76 

Drilling,  80  yards 9  20 

Expressage 47  00 

Flannel,  169  yards 69  05 

Fuaeral  expenses 489  40 

Gingham,  260  yards 26  22 

Gloves,  2  dozen 6  50 

Hair  cutting 11  70 

Hair-pins 1  00 

Handkerchiefs,  31  dozen 46  65 

Hats  and  caps,  46  dozen 377  63 

Hose  and  half-hose,  82  dozen 298  87 

Hoods,  2  dozen 13  75 

Jean,  62  yards 6  24 

Knitting  yarn- 11  92 

Larksnur  seed 2  50 

Carried  forward $5,542  19     $86,152  93 
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Brought  forward ^5,642  19    $86,152  93 

Machine  repairs $17  87 

Marking  ink 2  40 

Muslin,  1,859  yards 217  49 

Nansook,  20  yards 4  80 

Neck-ties 13  75 

Needles  and  pins 20  69 

Poplin,  158  yards 36  92 

Print,  883  yards 90  19 

Eepellant,  28  yards 28  25 

Bibbon 14  06 

Scissors 5  91 

Shoe  blackins:  and  brushes 35  00 

Skirts,  4  dozen 48  00 

Spool-cotton,  98  dozen 68  85 

Suits  clothing,  83 726  00 

Suspenders,  11  dozen 32  50 

Thimbles  and  tape 14  67 

Tooth-brushes,  16  dozen 23  50 

Traveling  bags,  2  dozen 12  00 

Trunks,  1  dozen 19  59 

Trunk  locks  and  repairs 10  00 

Undershirts  and  vests,  38  dozen 204  00 

Webbing 10  20 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe-shop 
account $2,724  45 

Wages  of  shoemakers 916  74 

3,641  19 

Trimmings, tailor  shop  account..   $1,468  32 

Wages  tailor  and  tailoresses 956  74 

2,425  06 

Furniture, 

Apple  pearers,  2 $2  00 

Baking  pans,  3 8  75 

Baskets 63  13 

Bath  brick 4  35 

Batting. 2  30 

Bedsteads  (iron),  6 48  00 

Bedsteads  (walnut),  2 15  50 

Blankets,  52  pair 181  50 

Brooms,  27  doz 113  00 

Brushes,  31  doz 98  50 

Carpeting,  lining,  binding  and  tacks 319  63 

Carried  forward $856  55    $99,418  01 
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Brought  forward  $856  66    $99,418  01 

Cartage 109  76 

Chair  repairs. 18  25 

Chairs  and  stools,  11  doz 136  13 

Clothes  pins  and  lines 7  40 

Clocks  and  repairing 16  60 

Coal  hods,  4 4  40 

Crockery. 341  69 

Crash.  291  yds 43  62 

Damask,  248  yds 172  66 

Drinking  cups  (iron),  6 2  00 

Feather  dusters,  11 31  25 

Gas  shades. 10  25 

Hair  for  repairing  mattresses 13  50 

Knives  and  forks 27  23 

Lanterns 2  00 

Looking  glasses  and  repairs 15  26 

Mattresses  made  and  remade,  379 314  15 

Mats 3  00 

Matting,  80  yds 79  65 

Meat  saw 2  45 

Mosquito  netting 1  10 

Moss  for  mattresses,  513  lbs 71  82 

Mop  and  scrub  handles,  2  doz 5  25 

Napkins,  14  doz 33  00 

Oil  cloth,  56  yds 77  45 

Pails,  7  doz 41  75 

Picture  wire  and  nails. 4  22 

Pillows  made  and  remade,  154 26  86 

Quilts,  102 187  00 

Renovating  and  re-covering  furniture 128  00 

Eat  traps 1  97 

Beplating  table  ware 33  22 

Repairing  stoves,  stove  pipe,  and  putting  up..  118  20 

Repairing  tinware 134  40 

Repairing  coffee  mill 1  88 

Stoves,  1 18  00 

Stove  polish 3  25 

Sad  irons 15  04 

Small  kitchen  wares 9  98 

Sheeting,  1,672  yds 454  22 

Straw  for  bedding 216  58 

Sheet  iron,  copper  and  zinc  work 73  50 

Table  and  tea  spoons,  2  gross 13  13 

Carried  forward $3,877  61    $99,418  01 
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Brought  forward    $3,877  61    $99,418  01 

Table,  1 6  50 

Thread. 13  51 

Tea  urns,  3 18  26 

Thermometers,  i  doz 1  65 

Ticking,  904  yds 140  36 

Tinware 119  28 

Toilet  covers,  18 16  50 

Toweling,  925  yds- 188  69 

Tuning  piano 3  00 

Whiting, 0  56 

Window  shades  and  repairing 232  22 


Building  and  Bepairs, 

Hospital  building $4,607  29 

Carpenter's  wages 2,346  25 

Painting  and  glazing 1,407  38 

Lumber 1,281  32 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders 1 ,  148  85 

Mason  work 933;^75 

Building  hardware  and  tools 617  35 

EalBomining  and  whitewashing 590  49 

Pipe  and  fittings 399  77 

Plumbing. 340  40 

Drainage 165  20 

Cartage 122  50 

Boad  grav.el 121  00 

Bepairing  steam-boiler 50  00 

Wood  moulding  and  weather  strips 48  34 

Bepairing  ranges 46  65 

Ga]?anized  iron  and  zinc  work 44  53 

Cleaning  sinks 40  00 

Serrices  of  architects • 40  00 

Blacksmithing 33  52 

Shafting 26  16 

Wire-work 23  50 

Bubher  belting  and  packing 14  15 

Bepairing  pumps 11  50 

Sash 7  01 

Wall  paper 5  50 

Glue 5  20 

Bepairing  locks 4  85 


4,618  13 


$14,482  46 


Carried  forward  ....         $118,518  60 
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Brought  forward •118,518  60 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

Wages,  engineers  and  firemen $2,345  00 

Anthracite  coal,  348  tons 2, 165  05 

Gas,  700,700  ft 2,102  10 

Charcoal,  165  barrels 140  25 

Carting  coal Ill  50 

Sperm  oil,  25  gallons 54  50 

Matches,  10  gross 32  50 

Shoveling  and  hoisting  coal 16  16 

Coal  shovels 6  40 

6,973  46 

Stable. 
Oats,  232  bags $444  29 

Hay,  7i  tons 205  67 

Horse  shoeing 119  10 

Bepairing  wagons  and  sleighs 92  67 

Beparing  harness 38  20 

New  harness 35  00 

Hose-pipe  and  coupling 14  00 

Straw 7  19 

Stable  tools 11  20 

Horse  sheets,  two 4  00 

Wages,  stablemen 484  00 

1,455  32 

Washing. 

Soap,  15,048  pounds $1,063  36 

Washing  fluid,  1,883  gallons 512  66 

Washing  machine 275  00 

Starch,  2,417  pounds 184  36 

Bluing , 38  50 

Cartage 28  75 

Clothes  baskets 25  80 

Castile  soap,  181  pounds 21  54 

Sal  soda,  560  pounds 16  24 

Sapolio 12  00 

Wages  of  laundresses 1,959  25 

4,137  46 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc 1,199  13 

Medicines  and  wages  of  nurses 1,193  47 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools 1,038  01 

Croton  water 1,225  00 

Blank-books,  stationery  and  printing 464  86 

Gained  forward $136,205  31 
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Brongrht  forward $136,205  31 

Postal  and  revenne  stamps 310  63 

Stock  and  tools,  cabinet  shop 269  78 

Subscription  to  American  Annals 250  00 

Advertising 264  19 

Bailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire 161  57 

Watch,  clock  and  repairs 82  00 

Expressage i7  65 

Expenses  of  pnpils  to  American  Institute  fair 47  06 

Newspaper  subscriptions 23  65 

Delegations  to  Albany 74  80 

Persian  powder 20  00 

Check  books 11  50 

Telegrams., 11  07 

Notary. 6  75 

Drum  heads 6  00 

Croquet  set. 5  00 

Intelligence  offices 6  62 

Directory 4  00 

Twine 3  30 

Certified  copy  laws  of  1875 3  25 

State  Manual 2  00 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  furniture 2,212  48 

Legal  seryices,  etc 10  00 

Books  for  library 175  00 

Kent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank 35  00 

Balance  of  bond  to  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 15,000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  United  States  Trust  Co 42,000  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 391  93 

$197,640  54 

RECEIPTS. 

From  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  September    30, 

1874. '  $400  62 

From  comptroller  of  state  for  state  pupils  board  and 

tuition 95,761  63 

Prom  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  clothing 

state,  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  city. . . .  13,304  01 
From  treasurer  of  state  of  ISew  Jersey  for  board,  tuition, 

and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  state 17, 656  38 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties  for  the  support 

of  county  and  clothing  state  pupils : 

Carried  forward $127,122  64 
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Support  of 
county  pupils. 


ClothlDflT 

state  pupus. 


Total. 


Brought  forward 

Albany $1,179  39 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Chautauqua 

Cayuga 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia.. ........ 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 


$127,123  64 


690  00 

977  60 

U  76 

10  86 

106  70 

67  50 

613  97 
500  00 


Kings 2,732  48 

Lewis 396  00 

Livingston 

Madison 230  14 

Monroe 562  64 

Montgomery 100  94 

Niagara 

Oneida. 1,229  86 

460  00 

201  25 

429  97 

230  00 

230  00 

460  00 

690  00 

230  00 


Onondaga. 
Ontario. . . 


Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego,  y... 

Queens 

Bensselaer . . 
Richmond  . . 
Bockland... 
Saratoga. . . . 
Schenectady, 
Schuyler. . . . 
Schoharie. . . 
Seneca 


690  00 


$187  66 

120  00 

44  33 

90  00 

202  00 

49  58 

200  25 

60  00 

30  00 

60  00 


118  08 

166  09 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

39  92 

90  00 

875  25 

30  00 

60  00 

179  75 

267  91 

16  83 

60  00 

131  83 

270  00 

93  75 

216  66 

30  00 

222  92 

120  00 

150  00 

150  00 

190  00 

90  00 

30  00 

90  00 

210  00 

30  00 


$1,367  05 

120  00 

734  33 

90  00 

1,179  60 

49  58 

275  00 

60  00 

30  00 

60  00 

10  86 

118  08 

272  79 

30  00 

30  00 

87  50 

30  00 

653  89 

590  00 

3,607  73 

426  00 

60  00 

409  89 

820  55 

117  77 

60  00 

1,361  69 

730  00 

295  00 

646  63 

30  00 

452  92 

350  00 

610  00 

840  00 

420  00 

90  00 

30  00 

90  00 

900  00 

30  00 


Carried  forward..  $13,073  95  $5,092  81   $18,166  76  $127,122  64 
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Support  of  Glothlnff 

county  pupllB.       state  pupilfl.         Total. 

Brought  forward,.  •13,073  95  $6,092  81  $18,166  76  $127,122  64 

St  Lawrence 230  00  150  00  380  00 

Steuben 230  00       230  00 

Suffolk 120  00  120  00 

SuUiyan 28  75  86  25  115  00 

Tioga 30  00  30  00 

IHster 619  08  188  42  807  50 

Warren 60  00  60  00 

Washington 60  00  60  00 

Wayne 230  00  150  00  380  00 

Westchester 942  36       942  36 

Wyoming 230  00  30  00  260  00 

Yates 33  86       33  86 

21,585  48 

$15,618  00  $5,967  48 

Prom  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition 1 ,  229  35 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends  for  clothing  furnished. . .  311  53 

From  sales  grease  and  bones 134  32 

From  sales  empty  barrels 97  65 

From  sales  shoe  shop  account 71  40 

From  sales  tailor  shop  account 37  94 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited 31  39 

From  sales  books 9  21 

From  sale  flour 7  50 

From  sales  cabinet  shop  account 6  75 

From  sales  slates 5  60 

From  sales  old  iron 4  86 

From  sales  rags 3  20 

From  sales  manilla  paper 1  90 

From  bonds  and  mortgages 36,481  20 

From  interest,  being  amount  receiyed  over  amount  paid,  5,498  62 

From  legacy  of  Thomas  C.  Chardavoyne 6, 000  00 

$197,640  54 


The  institution  owes  bond  to  Greenwich  Savings  Bank. .  $20,000  00 

The  institution  owes  estate  of  J.  J.  Bosevelt 23,000  00 

The  institution  owns  bonds  secured  by  mortgages  upon 

lands  sold 151,518  80 
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State  of  New  Yoek,    ) 
City  and  County  of  New  York. )     " 

Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is 

the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  deponent's 

knowledge  and  belief,   is  true  and  just  in  every  particular;  and 

further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON,  Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  ) 
9th  day  of  October,  1876.    f 

Watsok  J.  HiLDEBTH,  Notary  Public. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


7o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  JNfew  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

&EKTLBMEN  —  The  recent  action  of  your  board  requires  that  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  institution  shall  begin  with  that  of  the  school  term 
on  the  1st  of  September,  instead  of  the  1st  of  Octo^^er,  as  for  several 
years  past  I  therefore  present  to  you  herewith  the  report  of  the 
administratiye  and  medical  departments  for  the  period  of  11  months 
ending  August  31^  1875. 

Administrative. 

By  referring  to  the  catalogue  it  will  be  seen  that  551  pupils  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  within  the  11  months,  of  whom 
321  were  males  and  230  females.  Of  these,  17  males  and  9  females 
were  new  pupils.  Two  were  admitted  during  the  vacation,  making 
the  number  who  received  instruction  at  school  ^549.  Of  the  551 
pupils,  379  were  supported  by  the  state  of  New  Y9rk,  106  by  the  coun- 
ties, 55  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  10  by  their  parents,  guardians  or 
friends,  and  one  by  the  Frizzell  fund. 

The  accounts  rendered  to  the  counties  for  the  support  of  pupils  have 
been  duly  settled.  The  amounts  received,  together  with  the  detailed 
statement  of  expenditures,  have  been  furnished  to  the  treasurer  and  are 
embraced  in  his  report. 

Daring  the  vacation  the  usual  renovation  of  the  buildings  and  fur- 
niture was  attended  to.  Portions  of  the  roof  needing  special  attention 
were  put  in  thorough  order.  The  Yale  lock  has  been  introduced  into 
the  building,  and  proves  a  great  convenience  to  the  ofQcers  in  their 
inspection  of  the  household. 

The  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements  has  been  limited,  and, 
although  the  amount  expended  may  appear  large,  it  is  due  to  the  im- 
portant decision  of  your  board  in  ordering  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing, to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  hospital  purposes.  Such  a  structure 
has  been  completed,  with  special  appointments  and  conveniences  for 
the  care  of  the  sick.     It  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  main  building 
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to  insure  thorough  isolation  of  all  cases  of  contagious  or  epidemic 
disease  whi6h  may  hereafter  occur. 

The  experience  of  the  year  under  the  new  system  of  instruction 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  has  been  exceedingly  favorable, 
and  the  successful  working  of  the  school  and  rarious  departments  of 
industry  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The  pupils  have  apparently 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  shown  by  their  cheerful  and 
earnest  efiorts  a  determination  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
pursuits. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  two  classes,  which  allows  each  to  have 
four  hours  devoted  to  school,  besides  three  hours  of  manual  labor  appor- 
tioned respectively,  either  for  morning  or  afternoon,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  convenient  arrangement  of  work  in  the  different  departments, 
enabling  them  to  receive  more  thorough  instruction  and  to  accomplish  a 
greater  amount  of  work.  The  boys  are  classified  in  the  shops  devoted  to 
cabinet  and  carpenter  work,  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  while  a  few  are 
detailed  for  the  bakery  and  others  for  the  garden  and  out-door  labor. 
The  girls,  besides  assisting  in  the  various  household  duties,  devote  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  work  in  the  seamstress  rooms  and  tailor  shop. 

The  encroachments  upon  the  grounds  made  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
avenues  and  streets  are  contracting  our  play  yards  and  garden  facili- 
ties ;  the  Bidge  road  in  particular,  if  finished  as  surveyed,  will  prove 
a  serious  inconvenience,  as  it  will  separate  the  Mansion  house  from 
the  main  building.  The  number  of  small  children  is  gradaally 
increasing,  and  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  our  conveniences  for 
their  care. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  urge  that  some  decided  action  be 
taken  at  an  early  day,  toward  securing  a  new  site,  large  enough 
to.provide  ample  accommodations  for  the  institution.  Plans  carefully 
prepared  and  designed  for  all  the  buildings  could  then  be  adopted,  and 
sections  intended  for  the  primary  class  erected,  so  that  a  transfer  of 
that  department  could  be  made  in  advance,  and  the  whole  structure 
be  completed  as  occasion  should  demand,  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  school. 

In  April  last  a  new  law,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix of  this  report,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  insur- 
ing free  education  to  all  deaf-mutes  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  projectors,  as  well  as  upon  the  state.  The  success  of  this  measure 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  deaf-mutes,  after 
passing  a  few  years  at  the  institution,  in  which  besides  obtaining  a 
good  education,  they  become  proficient  in  some  trade,  or  in  a  know- 
ledge of  household  pursuits,  a^id  as  they  go  out  to  mingle  with    the 
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world,  are  enabled  at  once  to  become  self-supporting,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  wise  economy  of  the  state  in  expending  the  moderate 
amount  required  for  their  support  here. 

Medical. 

The  eases  of  illness  needing  special  attention  are  comprised  in  the 
following  list: 

Abscess 3  Fracture 4 

Asthma 2  Granular  lids 1 

Amenorrhoea 1  Injury 3 

Bronchitis 1  Intermittent  fever 14 

Catarrh 5  Jaundice 3 

Conjunctivitis 1  Leuco-cythemia 1 

Chills  and  fever 1  Mumps 4 

Chorea 1  Pleurisy 1 

Croup ,  10  Pneumonia 8 

Chicken-pox 4  Pulmonary  hemorrhage 1 

Diphtheria 9  Bheumatism 1 

Debility 1  Scarlet  fever, 2 

Erysipelas 10  Tonsilitis 15 

Eczema 2  Variola 20 

During  last  fall  and  winter  chicken-pox,  varioloid  and  small-pox 
prevailed  extensively  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  our  pupils  from  visiting  their  friends,  or  receiving 
visits  from  them,  they  must  have  been  frequently  exposed  unawares  to 
contagion ;  as  a  result,  all  three  forms  of  disease  were  introduced  into 
the  institution,  chicken-pox  preceding  as  well  as  existing  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  others. 

With  the  hope  of  checking  the  disease,  the  earlier  cases  of  small-pox 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  for  treatment. 
It  was,  however,  afterward  deemed  beet  to  treat  them  here,  for  which 
purpose  the  Mansion  house  was  used  as  a  hospital.  Of  the  twelve 
cases  treated  on  the  island,  five  died.  Of  the  eleven  cases  treated  at 
the  Mansion  house,  which  included  three  employees  not  reported  in 
the  statistical  table,  two  died.  Several  of  these  cases  were  of  a  violent 
character.  By  the  thorough  isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  efficient 
measures  adopted,  in  which  we  were  greatly  aided  by  Drs.  W.  De  P. 
Day  and  J.  B.  Taylor  and  their  assistants,  in  the  health  department 
the  epidemic  was  promptly  checked.  In  this  connection  I  desire  most 
gratefully  to  bear  testimony  to  the  praiseworthy  attentions  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  nurses  and  others  who  participated  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 
The  regulation  immediately  adopted,  requiring  that  all  the  pupils  be 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  IS.]  4 
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vaccinated  npon  admission  to  the  institation,  will  tend  to  give  us 
additional  security  against  the  disease  in  the  future.  Three  deaths 
besides  those  already  mentioned  have  occurred,  one  of  which  was  from 
leuco-cythemia  and  two  from  diphtheria.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  statistical  table  includes  all  those  of  the 
epidemic,  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  illness  among  the  pupils  was 
considerably  less  than  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Acknowledgements. 

In  behalf  of  the  pupils,  I  desire  to  return  cordial  thanks  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  following  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  which 
have  been  received,  free  of  charge,  throughout  the  year.  Could  the 
enjoyment  of  the  children  be  witnessed  as  these  sources  of  diversion 
are  extended  to  them,  I  am  sure  it  would  stimulate  others  to  grant 
them  similar  favors. 

Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist 
Our  Record,  Buffalo. 
'\  Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Semi'Monthly. 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York. 
Deaf  Mute  Pelican,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 
The  Silent  World,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Semi'  Weekly. 


The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 


Weekly. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.     Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner.    Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Borne,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Eeformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  TJtica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

To  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Erie, 
Borne  and  Watertown,  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroads,  and  Peo- 
ple's line  of  steamers,  we  are  indebted  for  special  favors  to  the  chil- 
dren in  returning  to  their  homes.  To  the  officers  of  the  American 
Institute  for  375  tickets  to  the  fair. 

From  Miss  M.  S.  Jones,  of  New  York,  we  have  received  five  dollars 
for  fruit  for  the  sick  ;  from  members  of  the  ladies*  committee,  Christ- 
mas supplies  for  the  little  girls ;  from  Mr.  H.  T.  McDonald  five  dollars, 
to  be  expended  for  the  diversion  of  the  little  boys  ;  and  from  F.  De 
Peyster,  LL.D.,  two  framed  chromes  for  the  girls'  study  room. 

Permit  me  again  to  record  our  special  obligations  to  Dr.  Wm.  Froth- 
ii^gham  for  his  professional  assistance  and  advice,  cheerfully  rendered 
whenever  called  upon,  and  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic. 

To  the  officers  and  assistants  I  repeat  my  acknowledgement  of  the 
continued  interest  manifested  and  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
various  duties  of  their  position.  To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  I 
desire  to  extend  my  thanks  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  hearty  co- 
operation in  all  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
pupils  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  institution.  To  a  wise  and 
merciful  Providence  we  are  indebted  for  the  success  vouchsafed  to  our 
labors,  and  from  the  same  source  we  would  seek  the  wisdom  so  much 
needed  to  guide  us  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  PORTER, 

Superintendent  and  Phtfsieian. 
New  York,  August  31, 1876. 


CATALOGUE    OF    PUPILS 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  WITHIN  THE  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1875. 

Males. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Adkins,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Adner,  Frederick Antwerp Jefferson. 

Allen,  William New  York New  York. 

Andrews,  Albert  J Raleigh Wake,  N.  C. 

Austin,  Eli Elmira Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Baars,  Frederic  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Ballin,  Albert New  York New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest New  York New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund New  York New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E New  Rochelle Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Beare,  William Utica Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R Easton Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H Forestport Oneida. 

Benson,  William  K Hume Allegany. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York, 

Bergquist,  Victor  A Jamestown Chautauqua. 

Bodine,  Charles  V WallkiU Orange. 

Bossom,  Jacob Binghamton Broome. 

Bouck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bousfield,  Alfred  H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Louis Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John New  York New  York, 

Brennan,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A Elirkland Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brown,  Martin New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Nye Clay Onondaga. 

Buck,  Martin  D Java Wyoming. 

Bums,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Butler,  John  B New  York New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,  John Utica Oneida. 

Capelli,  Anthony New  York New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E Lebanon Madison. 

Carmichael,  Wilson Stnyyesant Columbia. 

Carney,  Isaac  B Woodstown Salem,  N.  J. 

Carmthers,  James Waddington St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Child^  Waldo  C Albany Albany. 

Christian,  Oeorge Mamakating Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M Brooklyn Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E Andover Allegany. 

Clark,  Bernard New  York New  York. 

Clark,  Edwin  W Brookfield Madison. 

Clark,  James Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clongh,  Frederick Seneca Ontario. 

Cole,Zoda Pleasant  Valley Dutchess. 

Coleman,  William Niagara Niagara. 

Connor,  Gteorge  D St.  Johnsville Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles Bochester Monroe. 

Cooper,  James Bichland Oswego. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C New  York New  York. 

Connihen,  Michael  J New  York New  York. 

Craft,  Charles. Unionvale Dutchess. 

Cra?en,  Charles Buffalo Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis Brooklyn Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W New  York New  York. 

Cnllen,  Patrick,  Jr Manchester Ontario. 

Cunningham,  John New  York New  York. 

Dayis,  Daniel  J Marlboro Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth Marlboro Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry Kingston Ulster. 

Decker,  George  H Bed  Hook Dutchess. 

Delory,  Cornelius. New  York New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A ...  New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander Brooklyn Kings. 

Dickaon,  Daniel Delhi Delaware. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Doane^  Charles  S Wheatland. Monroe. 

Doano,  James  B Wheatland. Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H New  Windsor Orange. 

Donnelly,  John  P Brooklyn Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Donohne,  James  P New  York. New  York. 

Donohue,  William,  Jr Binghamton Broome. 

Doran,  James  E Syracuse Onondaga. 

Drennan,  Bichard New  York. New  York. 

Duffy,  Terrence New  York. New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward Brooklyn Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  G Paris. Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson Warreusburgh Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H Harmony Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D Cornwall Orange. 

Eltrich,  William New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A Millstone Somerset,  N.  J. 

Esselstine,  William  P Watertown Jefferson. 

Parrell,  John New  York New  York. 

Pisher,  George  T Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Planagan,  William  H.,  Jr.  Newburgh Orange. 

Porthman,  William New  York New  York. 

Posmire,  William  H Troy Kensselaer. 

Pox,  David New  York New  York. 

Pox,  Thomas  P New  York New  York. 

Preid,  Mayxea. New  York New  York. 

Gallagher,  James Metuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Gallagher,  William Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Galli,  John Rochester Monroe. 

Gaston,  John  W North  Plainfield Somerset,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J Buffalo Erie. 

Girardin,  Paul Watson Lewis. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander New  York New  York. 

Goodison,  Thomas Sweden Monroe. 

Gordon,  Washington  A. . .  Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Gough,  Patrick Eiga  . .  7 Monroe. 

Graham,  Charles  E De  Ruyter Madison. 

Green,  Charles Crawford Orange. 

Griffin,  Prederick Schroeppel Oswego. 

Gross,  George  W Clarkstown Washington. 

Grubear,  George Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Hahn,  Maximillian Borne Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J Flushing Queens. 

flalloran,  Thomas  H New  York New  York. 

Halstead,  William  W Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Hamilton^  Frank  B Somerville Somerset,  N.  J. 

Hanneman,  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Morris New  York New  York. 

Hanson,  William New  York New  York. 

Hartigan,  Gteorge. New  York New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles. , Middleburg Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James New  York New  York. 

Heller,  Edwin  D Musconetcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Robert  C Musconetcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Valentine New  York New  York. 

Herman,  John Ganeadea Allegany. 

Hermance,  Arthur Fishkill Dutchess. 

Herrick,  Hichard Farmersville Cattaraugus. 

Hesley,  Augustus Syracuse Onondaga. 

Heelin,  Lawrence  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Hevdon,  Thomas  M New  York New  York. 

Hogan,  John New  York New  York. 

Hogg,  Robert Troy Bensselaer. 

Holland,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Howell,  William  L Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Hunt,  John  S Blooming  Grove Orange. 

Hnyskamp,  Henry Hohokus Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingham,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Innis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jackson,  William New  York New  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr. ... .  Flatbush Kings. 

Jaynes,  John  W New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S Addison Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Prank New  York New  York. 

Kearny,  Alfred Brooklyn Kings. 

Keisewetter,  Charles New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Kelder,  Eli Wawarsing Ulster. 

Keller,  John Syracuse Onondaga 

Kelly,  Patrick Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  G Huntington Suffolk. 

King,  Fred.  H Southport Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster Wright Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Bichard  A New  York New  York. 

Kline,  John  O Bochester Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M New  York New  York. 

Keener,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Kofiman,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Kohn,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Koster,  John  G New  York New  York. 

Kriebal,  Oeorge XJtica Oneida. 

Lalonde,  Henry Oswego Oswego. 

Lang,  Julius  P New  York New  York. 

Lange,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus Brooklyn « .  Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L . . . .  Macomb St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph Greenbush Bensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles Great  Valley Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W Hoosick Bensselaer. 

Lee,  Joseph  Jr TTtica Oneida. 

Leming,  William  B Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Lennon,  John  W Olive Ulster. 

Leonard,  John  H New  York New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Letts,  Charles Salina Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D German  Flats Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  E Pelham Westchester. 

Lounsbury,  John  A New  York New  York. 

Loyd,  James  B Westfield Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Mages,  John New   York New  York. 

Magill,  William  B New  York New  York. 

Maher,  James N.  Hampton  Junction  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Mahoney,  Dennie New  York New  York. 

Malmar,  Sven New  York New  Y'ork. 

Manahan,  John Syracuse Onondaga. 

Maxwell,  Joseph Richland Oswego. 

McBride,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

McCormick,  Martin New  York New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew New  York New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael New  York New  York. 

McGann,  Edward New  York New  York. 

McLoQghlin,  John Brooklyn Kings. 

McVea,  William New   York New  York. 

Miller,  Adam  H Monheim Herkimer. 

Miller,  Henry Qilboa Schoharie. 

Miller,  Joseph Gilboa Schoharie. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  P. . . .  Old  Bridge Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westchester. 

Morgan,  George  0 Hartland Niagara. 

Morahinway,  John  B Mount  Vernon Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Mullin,  Thomas  A Hudson Columbia. 

Murphy,  John  M New  York New  York. 

Myers.  William Gouverneur St  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Neiser,  August New  York New  York. 

Xewcomb,  John Bochester..  ...........  Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D Owego «#«...  Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Olwill,  James,  Jr New  York New  York. 

O'Neal,  James  C Oswego. Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James Whitehall Washington. 

Oney,  David  M Brooklyn Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E East  Chester Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin Brooklyn Kings. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W Chateaugay Franklin. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Paterson... Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jos6  Jil Panama. TJ.  S.  of  Columbiu 

Porter,  George  S Liberty Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

iiuick,  Frank  B New  York New  York. 

Quiun,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Bapp,  John New  York New  York. 

Rauh,  Joseph  C Buffalo Erie. 

Beigelman.  Lewis. New  York New  York. 

Reilley,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Beininger,  Adolph New  York. New  York. 

Kice,Elias  W Buffalo Erie. 
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Name.  Towd.  County. 

Eiley,  William Verona. , Oneida. 

Bine,  William^  Jr. Hampton  Junction...  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Bisley,  Charles  S •  Hamilton Madison. 

Bose,  Theron Lloyd Ulster. 

Bose,  William New  York New  York. 

Eudolph,  Frederick.. New  York. New  York. 

Eundell,  John Cortlandt Westchester. 

Salmond,  Andrew  J. Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Salter,  William  L. Delaware.. Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schanck,  Henry Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schell,  Menzo Wright. Schoharie. 

Schenck,  Walter Flushing Queens. 

Sch wares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Scott,  William  H ....  New  York New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Semple,  Henry.. TJtica. Oneida. 

Shanks,  William  G Albany Albany. 

Shannon,  William Wateryliet Albany. 

Shants,  John  E Sandlake Bensselaer. 

Shattuck,  Charles Cohocton Steuben. 

Shenney,  Michael,  Jr Hudson Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin Brighton Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Bichard  C Albany Albany. 

Sinclair,  Austin . . . .  i Perryville Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen New  York New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John Milton Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William New  York New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F Wallkill Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J Brooklyn Kings. 

Smith,  John Middletown Bichmond. 

Smith,  Martin Canton • St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick Middletown Bichmond. 

Smith,  Bussell Beading Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Arthur  H Jerusalem Yates. 

Spencer,  Henry  D. Smithfield Madison. 

Stable,  William Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Steams,  William  A Orwell Oswego. 

Stengele,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  B Hudson,  N.  J. 

Still  well,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Stocking,  Charley  E Mt  Morns. Livingston. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

StonnSy  William Brooklyn Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  W Buffalo Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W New  York New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  R Oilboa Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis Haverstraw Bockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Tantum,  Charles  A Washington Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E Pitcher Chenango. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L Catskill Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T Brooklyn Kings. 

Thome,  James  T Newburgh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Totten,  Oscar  J New  York New  York. 

Tyler,  Ira New  York New  York. 

Yan  Auken,  Elmer  E Sterling Cayuga. 

Van  Ness,  George  H.  W. . .  Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John Tslip Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calyin  N Matawan Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Van  Wyck,  Abram Stephen  town '.  Eensselaer. 

Vandegrift,  George Schoharie Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H Plainfield Union,  N.  J. 

Vick,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Vroman,  Eugene Middleburgh Schoharie. 

Wagele,  Joseph Long  Island  City Queens. 

Walker,  William Elmira Chemung. 

Webster,  Clarence  B Buffalo Erie. 

Welch,  Richard Syracuse Onondaga. 

Welsh,  John Waterford Saratoga. 

West,  Eugene Springwater. Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank Hoosick Rensselaer. 

Wilken,  Julius Flushing Queens. 

Willetts,  David North  Hempstead ....  Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy Haverstraw Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon Kingston ITlster. 
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Females. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Ackemian,  Josephine  B. . .  Yonkers, Westchester. 

Austin,  Almeda  M Watertown Jefferson. 

Barker,  Linda  P South  port Chemung, 

Barrager,  Mary  L Hancock Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A Palmyra Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T Palmyra Wayne. 

Bartholf,  Henrietta Fairview Bergen,  N.  J. 

Batz,Eva New  York New  York. 

Bauer,  Margaretta New  York New  York. 

Berley,  Augusta New  York New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia. Cape  Vincent Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M Oswego Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brought,  Flora  H Big  Flats Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C Bound  Brook Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burnard,  Josephine Baritan  . . . ; Somerset,  N.  J. 

Caffrey,  Delia New  York New  York, 

Christian,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Classen,  Mary  E.  H Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Clum,  Louisa Claverack Columbia. 

Cobane,  Anna. New  York New  York. 

Cohen,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Collins,  Sarah  C Little  Falls Herkimer. 

Conly,  Catharine Bethlehem Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Connor,  Catharine St  Johnsville Montgomery. 

Connor,  Hannah  M New  York New  York. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth Richland Oswego. 

Croak,  Maria WatervHet Albany. 

Dates,  Nellie Hector Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A Whippany Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Laura Elmira :.  Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie Montgomery Orange. 

De  Coster,  Annie  C Passaic Morris,  N.  J. 

Demers,  Eveline  L Troy Bensselaer. 

De  Willeger,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L Brooklyn Rings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M EUisburgh Jefferson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L Mousey Rockland. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 

Dowen,  Mary  A...... ....  Castleton Bichmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret New  York.. New  York. 

Dngan,  Margaret. Albany Albany. 

Dngan,  Mary  A. New  York New  York. 

Dolong,  Elizabeth Elizabeth  City TTnion,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York ^  New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S Cornwall ^ , . .  Orange. 

Emannel,  Sarah  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Engel,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

EyanSy  Mary Elmira Chemung, 

Efans,  Susanna Whitestown. Oneida. 

Eysaman,  Minnie  A. Little  Falls Herkimer. 

Parrell,  Frances  A New  York New  York. 

Finn,  Eliza  J Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  A Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah Orange. Plssex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E New  York Tew  York. 

Fisher,  Anna. Newstead Erie. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B Gainesville Wyoming. 

Freyberg,  Lena Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Fritz,Mary Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Fnllam,  Mary New  York .' . .  New  York. 

Fuller,  Laura Pomfret Chautauqua. 

Gallagher,  Mary Utica Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth Brighton Monroe. 

Oesberger,  Lena New  York New  York. 

Getman,  Ida Johnstown Fultou. 

Gloyne,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Good,  Margaret New  York ^  New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine De  Wittville Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora Brookfield    Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L Troy Rensselaer. 

Gray,  Leonora  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Green,  Ida New  Scotland Albany. 

Quillan,  Olive  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M New  York New  York. 

Halpin,  Bosa Bochester Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A Providence Saratoga. 

Hazard,  Mary  M Buffalo Erie. 

Highfield,  Margaret  M . . . .  Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name,  Town.  Coimtf. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  B Southampton Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A Johnstown Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary Bamapo Bockland. 

Horton,   Eva Wallkill Orange. 

Hough taling  Margaret  A. .  Albany Albany. 

Hunt,  Katie Gates Monroe. 

Ives,  Helen  M Troy : . .  Bensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J Huntington Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora Lodi Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Metuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma Champlain Clinton. 

Joubert,  Josephine Champion Jefferson. 

Kalaher,  Bridget New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Bosanna Brooklyn Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia Macedon Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S Brooklyn Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine Brooklyn Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M Wright Schoharie. 

Klune,  Adelaide  M New  York New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria New  York New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna. Glenville Schenectady. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W....  Brooklyn Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C Bamapo Bockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E Schoharie Schoharie. 

Lackie,  Elizabeth Southfield Bichmond. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Lang,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Law  ton,  Cornelia Great  Valley Cattaraugus. 

Leghorn,  Isabella Newburgh Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza New  York New  York. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Logue,  Catharine Yonkers • . . .  •  Westchester. 

Ludwig,  Emilia New  York New  York. 

Lyons,  Florence  M Colesville Broome. 

Mahoney,  Julia New  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Bichmond. 

Marks,  Bachel Middletown Bichmond. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Martin,  Mary  A «  Albany Albany. 

Mather,  Clara  B IJtioa Oneida. 

McClurg,  Edna  J Biohmond Ontario. 

McIlTaine,  fiachel New  York New  York. 

McManus,  Ellen New  York New  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  0 . . . .  New  York New  York. 

Meeder,  Martha Biplev Ghantauqua. 

Miller,  Alice  L Manlius Onondaga. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L Watertown ^  Jefferson. 

Mnnch,  Frederika Brooklyn Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Myers,  Jane Gouyemenr. St  Lawrence. 

l^eddy,  Lncy Indian  Beservation. . .  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  J Bahway Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka,. New  York New  York. 

O'SoUiyan,  Kate  E Hoboken ,  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Oyerton,  Mary  L Albany. Albany. 

Owens,  Jane  F Hampton Washington. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains Westchester. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  A Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary North  Hudson Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha. ........  New  York New  York. 

Pfeister,  Pia New  York. New  York. 

Post,  Clara Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora. Port  Bichmond. . . .  ^  •  Bichmond. 

Qninn,  Margaret Brooklyn Kings. 

Kahm,  Emma New  York ,  New  York. 

Bandall,  Ella  J Amherst   ,..  Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J New  York New  York. 

Hedner,  Louisa Utica Oneida. 

Reed,  Emma  Y. Middletown Bichmond. 

Reese,  Sophia Constantia Oswego. 

Reis,  Amelia New  York New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis. Brooklyn Kings. 

Reynolds,  Minnie Warrensburg. Warren. 

Rodgers,  Kate New  York- New  York. 

Rogers,  Eugenia. New  York New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora Lloyd. Ulster. 

Roger,  Anna. New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Oounty. 

Sands.  Ida New  York • .  • .  New  York. 

Sayles,  Amanda  L .......  ^  Pharsalia Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara East  Chester. Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A. ....... .  Freehold Monmonth,  N.  J. 

Schwau^  Moneka Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte Williamsbnrghu. Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette Buffalo Erie. 

Semple,  Mary TJtica. .  • Oneida. 

Shnte,  Eate  C Brooklyn..... Kings. 

Bitterly,  Winnifred. Gmlderland Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary Brooklyn Kings. 

Skye,  Isabella Eaton « .  Madison. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J ., .,  New  York. New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E ,  Beading. Schuyler. 

Snyder,  Julia  A Butler Wayne. 

Somers,  Mary  W. ...%... .  Boundbrook.  ...*....  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Souine,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Sprague,  Carrie  E Bockland ^ ..... »   Sullivan. 

Starks,  Harriet Macomb «...•••  St.  Lawrence. 

Stein,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  A Hancock Delaware. 

Stiles,  Peniuah  A. Binghamton Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice New  York New  York. 

Strauss,  Louisa. New  York > . .  New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Streiner,  Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth Brooklyn Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances New  York New  York. 

Sturm wald,  Sarah... Brooklyn Kings. 

SuUiyan,  Eva  E Bichmond Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina Brooklyn Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice Brooklyn Kings. 

Tharp,  Mary  E Montana Warren  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M Parish ville. St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L Sidney Delaware. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Vaupel,  Mary -"Sew  York New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma Harrison  Hudson  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary Jersey  City  Heights.. .  Hudson,  N.  J. 

VoUbrecht,  Dora New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Ck>unt7. 

Way,  Theodora  Y Caneadea Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily Harrisburgh Lewis. 

Wenner^  Bawendt Hempstead • Queens. 

Wejant,  Mary  A Stony  Point  Bockland. 

Whalen,  Annie New  York New  York. 

White,  Maggie Little  Falls Herkimer. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H New  York New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J.. New  York New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E Bidgeway. Orleans. 

Wholahan,  Honora Albany Albany. 

Williams,  Jane Brooklyn Kings. 

Winant,  Ann Eye Westchester. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L. Gaton Steaben. 

WoodrufT,  Margaret Mendbam Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence Syracuse Onondaga. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E Brooklyn Kings. 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  13.]  6 
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about  one  honr  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers  Then,  after  a 
recess  of  half  an  hour,  they  study  their  scripture  lessons  until  one,  when 
they  have  dinner.  At  haJf-past  two  o'clock  they  are  again  assembled 
for  worship  in  the  chapel,  when  the  principal  conducts  a  service,  the 
order  of  which  is  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that  during  the  prayers 
and  in  those  exercises  in  which  they  directly  take  part,  the  pupils 
occupy  a  standing  position : 

1.  The  Tjoid's  Prayer  in  concert. 

2.  The  reading  and  explanation  of  a  hymn. 

3.  The  concerted  signing  of  this  hymn  in  rhythmical  cadence,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  on  the  eye  not  unlike  that  which  singing  produces 
upon  the  ear. 

4.  The  reading  of  one  or  the  other  table  of  the  Decalogue  by  the 
principal,  who  gives  each  commandment  by  spelling  the  words  with 
his  fingers  and  giving  the  sense  by  natural  signs. 

5.  An  extended  prayer  in  signs. 

6.  A  discourse,  the  text  and  heads  of  which  are  written  upon  the 
large  slates  fronting  the  pupils,  the  explanation,  enforcement  and  illus- 
tration being  given  in  signs. 

7.  The  concluding  prayer  and  benediction. 

In  the  evening,  the  pupils  are  again  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  seven 
or  half-past  seven  o'clock,  where  interesting  narratives  of  a  character  not 
unsuited  to  the  day  are  given  to  them  by  different  teachers  present. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  Sunday  evenings  if  the 
institution  were  in  possession  of  a  stereopticon,  by  mean?  o^  which  the 
geography,  topography,  natural  features,  history  and  teacliings  or  the 
scriptures  could  be  illustrated.  A  pleasing  method  of  explaining  these 
pictures  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  to  have  a  written  description 
in  simple  language,  photographed  upon  a  slide  to  follow  each  picture 

This  proportionment  of  time  we  find  from  the  experience  of  the  year 
to  have  conduced  more  perfectly  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  pupils  in  the  different  directions  rendered  necessary  by  their  con- 
dition than  any  we  have  tried  before.  It  has  proved  a  means  of 
economy  of  expenditure  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  by  enabling  us 
tu  2U.«^omplish  the  eame  and  even  better  results  with  half  the  number 
of  teachers.  It  has  also  been  a  benefit  to  the  teachers  by  enabling  the 
institution  to  increase  their  salaries  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably  and  make  some  provision  against  the  future. 
The  only  point  in  doubt  at  the  outset,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
arrangement,  was  whether  the  teachers  would  '^  able  to  maintain 
throughout  the  day  the  tension  of  nerve  and  concentration  of  thought 
necessary  in  the  successful  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  without 
breaking  down  in  health  and  being  obliged  to  relinquish  an  employment 
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for  which  experience  had  pecaliarly  fitted  them*  It  is  a  noteworthy 
iicty  however,  that  in  no  previons  year  have  there  been  so  few  cases  of 
absence  from  their  posts  among  the  teachers  on  account  of  sickness,  a 
resalt  satisfactory,  not  only  in  its  present  effect,  but  in  its  promise  for 
the  future. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  550,  of 
whom  320  were  males  and  230  females.  Of  these,  20  were  removed 
through  various  causes,  It-aving  530  actually  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution at  the  close  of  the  term,  of  whom  18  were  thea  temporarily 
absent,  leaving  the  number  in  actual  attendance  at  that  time  512, 
which  number  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  average 
attendance  during  the  year.  These  pupils  have  been  under  the  direct 
iDstruction,  in  classes,  of  14  teachers,  two  of  whom  have  been  at  the 
Mansion  house,  and  the  remaining  12  in  the  academical  building 
proper,  classified  as  follows:  gentlemen,  nine;  ladies,  five.  Of  the 
gentlemen,  four  are  liberally  educated  hearing  teachers  and  five  are 
graduates  of  the  institution  who  have  shown  extraordinary  talent  for 
imparting  instruction.  Besides  these  there  is  a  professor  of  articula- 
tion, who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  developing  artificial  speech  and  lip 
reading  in  promising  cases  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  and  to  preserving 
and  developing  the  speech  of  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf;  and 
also  a  lady  who  gives  to  each  class  above  the  grade  of  the  first  year, 
two  consecutive  hours  of  instruction  in  drawing  every  week.  These 
gentlemen  and  ladies  have  discharged  their  duties  so  acceptably,  and 
have  been  so  well  satisfied  themselves  with  their  connection  with  the 
institution,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  12  years  in  which  there  have 
been  no  changes  to  record. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  Miss  Carrie  E  Handy,  for- 
merly a  pupil  of  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a 
specialty  of  teaching  elocution  in  connection  with  a  remarkable  system 
of  symbols  invented  by  his  father,  designed  to  indicate  the  organs  of 
speech  to  be  employed  in  each  successive  articulation,  was  employed  to 
initiate  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  mode  of  illustration.  Her  suc- 
cess with  a  few  pupils,  who,  in  consequence  of  congenital  deafness, 
had,  up  to  the  time  when  she  began  their  instruction,  never  uttered  an 
articulate  sound,  together  with  her  demonstration  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  system  and  of  its  adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  cultivating  vocaliza- 
tion among  the  deaf,  was  such  as  to  make  it  seem  expedient  to  make  a 
very  thorough  trial  of  its  merits,  both  as  to  the  time  which  shall  be 
occupied  and  the  numbers  for  whose  benefit  it  shall  be  employed.  All 
the  hearing  teachers,  therefore,  during  the  coming  year  will  be  required 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  applying  this  system  to  their  classes, 
while  the  professor  of  articulation,  except  so  far  as  he  is  charged  with 
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the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch  is  scien- 
tifically conducted,  will  confine  his  personal  attention  to  the  classes 
taught  by  those  of  the  teachers  whose  individual  deafness  will  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  impart  instruction  in  this  branch. 

For  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  as  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  annual  examination,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  confirm  my 
own  view,  that,  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks  growing  out  of  the 
ill  health  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  the  temporary  absence  of  others  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  general  results  were  of  a  character  to  show 
advancement,  rather  than  deterioration,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  pupils,  485  were  supported  by  the  state  and 
county  treasuries  of  New  York,  55  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  8  by 
their  relatives,  1  by  a  scholarship,  called  the  Frizzell  Fund,  and  1  by 
the  liberality  of  George  A.  Robbins,  Esq.,  one  of  the  directors.  The 
conditions  afSxed  to  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  counties  have  been 
that  the  child  must  be  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  and  that  the 
parent  must  be  in  more  than  usually  indigent  circumstances.  Those 
affixed  to  the  support  by  the  state  have  been  that  the  pupil  shall  be 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25,  and  that  his  parents  shall  make  a  dec- 
laration, before  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  that  they  have  been  residents 
in  the  state  three  years,  and  that  they  are  pecuniarily  unable  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  children  at  the  institution,  in  which  case  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  has,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  such  overseer,  appointed  the  deaf-mute  as  a  pupil  for  five  years, 
renewing  the  appointment  for  three  years  upon  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  directors,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  The  county 
pupils  have  been,  in  all  cases,  eligible  as  state  pupils  upon  their 
reaching  the  age  of  12  years.  While  the  sagacity  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  making  this  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  secured  a  valuable  return  in  the  number  of  this  class,  who 
have  been  rescued  from  ignorance  and  made  responsible  and  usefal 
members  of  the  community,  instead  of  being  a  burden  and  source  of 
danger  to  it,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  all  legal  and  moral  restraints, 
it  was  not  till  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  that  all  impediments 
in  the  way  of  making  this  great  and  good  work  thorough  and  syste- 
matic, were  removed.  By  an  act  passed  April  29,  1875,  every  deaf- 
mute  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  without  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  parents,  became '  entitled  to  education  in  the  institution 
at  the  expense  of  the  county  where  it  resided,  and  every  deaf-mute 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25,  whether  the  parents  were  rich  or  poor, 
could  be  selected  as  a  state  pupil  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
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instrnction, the  word  ^'  indigent^'  being  stricken  from  the  statute-book 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Thus  was 
removed  a  serious  barrier  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  large  class  who 
are  neither  so  affluent  as  to  pay  little  regard  to  current  expenditures, 
nor  so  poor    that    their    want  of   means  is  freely    acknowledged. 
Many  of  these  could  not  confess  inability  to  educate  their  deaf- 
mnte  children  at  the  institution,  without  a  loss  of  social  or  commer- 
cia]  standing,  and  most  of  them,  when  they  attempted  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  would  postpone  it  until  the  child  was 
80  advanced  in  years  as  to  be  confirmed  in  habits  of  mental  lethargy, 
or,  having  commenced  it  early,  would  discontinue  it  prematurely, 
before  the  child  had  made  sufficient  advancement  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  offered  by  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution. 
Now,  however,  education  being  free  to  all,  parents  can  have  no  excuse 
for  retaining  their  children  at  home,  and  may  be  easily  influenced  by 
appeals  to  their  reason,  and  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to 
accept  the  compensation  which  the  state  has  so  liberally  offered  for  the 
misfortune  under  which  their  children  are  laboring.     Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  however,  owing  to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  embrace  in 
general  laws,  which  must  be  sufficiently  guarded  to  insure  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number,  all  provisions  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  given  result,  there  are  many  cases  of  deaf-mutes  capable 
of  receiving  instruction,  who  must  be  thrown  upon  the   community 
entirely  uneducated,  or  whose  education  must  be  curtailed,  under  cir- 
enmstances  when,  if  a  little  further  opportunity  were  affbrded,  they 
might  be  brought  to  a  point  which  would  give  them  a  vantage  ground 
which  they  oonid  otherwise  never  hope  to  gain.    If  no  limit  of  age 
were  imposed  upon  state  papils,  the  unfortunate  facility,  with  which 
many  parents  postpone  obvious  duties,  would  lead  them  to  keep  their 
children  at  home  till  they  had  passed  the  period  most  favorable  for 
instruction,  and  bring  them  to  the  institution  only  when  as  a  result  o' 
their  fatal  neglect  the  deaf-mute  had  passed  beyond  their  control,  but 
not  beyond  their  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  protection.     The 
result  would  be  that  the  institution  would  degenerate  into  an  asylum 
for  the  mere  physical  care  and  restraint  of  an  unfortunate  class,  instead 
of  being  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  means  of  fitting  them  to  be  a 
blessing  to  their  friends  and  themselves,  and  a  benefit  to  society.    Still 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which,  by  the  operation  of  circum- 
stances against  which  human  foresight  cannot  provide,  there  will  be 
here  and  there  a  deaf-mute  who  has  passed  the  period  in  which  he  can 
receive  instruction  under  the  ordinary  enactments,  and  yet  who,  if 
received  into  the  institution,  can  be  relieved  of  his  disabilities  and 
made  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.    If  there  were  no  limit  to 
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the  period  during  which  the  pnpils  might  be  retained  in  the  insti- 
tution at  the  public  expense,  the  grand  motive  for  effort  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  life  of  usefulness  would  be  taken  away,  and  the 
treasury  of  the  state  would  be  burdened  with  an  expenditure,  not  only 
not  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  productive  of  positive 
evil.  And  yet  it  often  happens,  that  even  a  single  year  added  to  the 
time  allowed  by  law,  will  change  the  whole  future  of  one  of  our  pupils, 
and  tuni  the  scale  which  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced  between  failure 
and  success.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  a  paying  pupil  from 
another  state,  the  attention  of  whose  parents  had  been  attracted  by 
certain  features  in  our  system  of  instruction,  would  be  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  sudden  failure  of  means,  at  a  time  when  the  elementary  training 
had  just  fitted  him  to  pursue,  with  peculiar  success,  the  further  course 
offered  him,  and  which  he  could  not  so  well  pursue  in  any  other  insti- 
tution of  equal  or  even  superior  merit.  To  meet  these  cases,  it  is  not 
desirable,  as  has  been  shown,  to  seek  amendments  to  the  general  law, 
but  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  feature  of  the  institution, 
by  which  private  benevolence  is  enabled  to  co-operate  with  public 
policy.  During  the  past  year  tliere  have  been  two  pupils  whose  rela- 
tions to  the  institution  furnish  a  happy  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  said.  One  of  these  was  a  young  man  named  Victor  Axtel  Berg- 
quist,  who,  in  the  year  1872,  at  the  age  of  30,  was  brought  to  the  insti- 
tution by  myself,  and,  being  over  the  age  at  which  he  could  be 
admitted  under  the  general  law,  was  supported,  for  one  year,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  my  exertions  on  his  behalf,  by  an  appropriation  in  the 
supply  bill,  and  then  for  two  years  by  the  Frizzell  fund  scholarship, 
which  was  then  happily  vacant  At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  just 
closed,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  forego  further  advantages  from  the  institution,  as  he  had 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  at  which  his  future  comfort  depended  upon 
his  present  exertions  in  the  way  of  self-support,  and  he  had  already 
acquired  a  suflSicieut  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  enable  him 
to  communicate  readily  with  others,  and  of  arithmetic,  to  serve  his 
purpose  in  such  transactions  as  he  would  be  likely  to  engage  in.  The 
vacancy  left  in  the  Frizzell  fund  scholarship  by  the  retirement  of  the 
young  man  just  mentioned,  to  whom  it  has  proved  so  great  a  blessing, 
was  immediately  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  son  of  a  widowed 
mother  residing  in  North  Carolina,  who  had  sustained  him  in  the 
institution  at  her  own  expense  till  a  year  ago,  when,  her  means  failing, 
provision  was  made  for  his  admission  into  the  high  class  by  the  indi- 
vidual generosity  of  one  of  the  directors.  Previous  to  the  two  cases 
just  mentioned,  the  fund  has  supported  a  young  man  who  had  finished 
the  three  years  allowed  by  law  for  the  special  instruction  in  the  high 
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class  of  selected  pupils  that  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of 
iustraction,  and  who  was  enabled,  by  this  means,  to  makes  such 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  other  branches 
tanght  as  to  secure  for  him,  soon  after  his  leaving  us,  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  as  a  teacher  in  a  private  family.  Previous  to  that,  it 
had  supported  a  young  man  from  Virginia  who  was  originally  a  pay 
pupil,  and  whose  means  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
while  he  was  still  a  pupil  in  the  institution.  There  are  already  two 
applications  for  maintenance  and  education  by  this  fund,  of  deaf- 
mntes  who  are  capable  of  instruction,  but  who  are  above  the 
age  allowed  by  law,  and  no  doubt  other  cases  will  constantly 
arise  which  will  call  for  extraneous  resources,  such  as  are 
furnished  by  this  fund,  which,  bequeathed  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Thomas  Frizzell  Thompson  in  1850,  has,  by  occasional  accu- 
mnlatious,  become  adequate  to  the  annual  support  of  a  single  pupil.  At 
least  two  other  funds  of  $5,000  each  are  needed  to  perfect  the  provision 
required  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  institution, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fact  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
benevolently  disposed  persons  who  desire  to  perpetuate  their  names  in 
connection  with  a  cause,  than  which  no  other  can  claim  to  have 
accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  removing  disabilities  and  remedying 
the  misfoi^tnnes  incident  to  humanity.  There  is  probably  no  method 
bv  which  a  man  can  secure  a  gradually  increasing  result  from  his 
beoevolence  so  certain,  as  to  bequeath  or  give  in  trust,  for  a  specific 
purpose,  a  sum  of  money  under  conditions  that  will  require  one  half 
of  the  annual"  interest  to  be  added  to  the  principal  and  the  other  half 
to  be  expended.  The  doubling  of  the  principal  and  of  the  income  in 
this  way,  every  25  years,  would  make  even  a  small  bequest  adequate,  in 
time,  to  the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  state. 

Except  as  the  eventual  result  of  some  such  plan  as  this,  private 
benevolence  would  fall  far  short  of  relieving  the  state  from  the  neces- 
sity and  obligation  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  it  is  of 
vital  importance,  so  far  as  the  individual  deaf-mute  is  concerned,  is  so 
apparent  as  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  if  charity  can  ever  be  properly  exercised  under  the  forms  of 
taxation,  there  is  no  question  that  the  public  ought  willingly  to  en- 
courage the  application,  to  his  benefit,  of  this  fair  and  equable  mode 
of  making  every  man  furnish  his  quota  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  public  objects.  The  argument  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  the  public  expense,  does  not,  however,  rest  upon  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  not  charity  to  the  individual  that  should  be  appealed  to, 
bnt  the  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be 
secured,  if  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  irresponsible  and  conse- 
quently dangerous  individuals  are  suffered  to  be  at  large.  To  subject 
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tbem  to  the  physical  restraints  which  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
.  pnblic  safety,  would  inyolve  great  expense,  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  ameliorating  their  condition,  while  the  humane  method  of  con- 
verting them  into  intelligent,  responsible,  useful  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, would  not  only  obviate  all  the  evils  resulting  from  their  former 
condition,  at  an  expense  limited  by  the  comparatively  short  term  of 
years  required  to  produce  this  result,  but  would  add  to  the  positive 
wealth  of  the  community  by  the  skill  and  labor  thus  added  to  ita 
resources.  This,  therefore,  being  a  general  result,  should  be  provided 
for,  like  all  other  objects  of  general  advantage,  by  taxation,  and  if  there 
is  an  argument  for  providing  free  and  even  compulsory  education  for 
the  hearing  child,  it  is  intensified  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  state,  having  discharged  this  obligation,  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  do  any  thing  more  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
and  their  friends  should  take  up  the  work  where  the  state  leaves  it 
and  do  what  remains  without  further  assistance.  To  dispose  tiiem  to 
carry  out  this  view  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  instruction 
they  have  received  in  this  institution.  In  the  weekly  lectures 
given  them  on  Saturday  by  the  principal,  and  in  the  various 
illustrations  of  words  occurring  in  their  lessons,  the  duty  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  of  fitting  themsrlves 
at  the  institution  to  be  self-supporting,  has  been  repeatedly  set 
before  them,  and  with  the  great  majority  an  earnest  determina- 
tion has  been  evoked  to  support  themselves  by  hoi^est  work  and 
by  rendering  valuable  services,  without  resorting  to  any  of  the  de- 
vices of  those  who  would  play  either  upon  the  credulitv  or  upon  the 
sympathy  of  others.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  taught,  that 
the  most  conscientious  preparation,  and  the  most  inflexible  purpose, 
are  not  an  infallible  protection  against  misfortune,  and  that,  as  the 
result  of  disease  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  of  those  crises  in  human  afikirs 
which,  like  a  devastating  flood,  spread  want  and  suffering  even  over  a 
whole  community,  they  may  find  their  hopes  stranded  and  themselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  benevolence  of  others. 
From  this  they  have  learned  the  valuable  corollary,  that  they  should 
at  all  times  be,  not  only  willing,  but  also  prepared,  to  extend  the  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  may  need  it,  especially  if,  by  reason  of  the  simi- 
lar conditions  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  a  common  loss,  thev 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  their  sympathy.  To  this  end  they  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  contributing,  trom  time  to  time,  to  the 
relief  of  individual  cases  of  misfortune  among  deaf-mutes.  One  man, 
for  instance,  who  had  come  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  under  false 
promises  of  employment,  they  enabled  to  return.  Another,  they  seat 
to  new-found  relatives  near  Detroit,  after  he  had  been  brought  to  the 
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brink  of  starvation  in  New  York.  But,  within  the  last  two  years, 
their  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  home  for  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes,  to  which,  during  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1874,  they  gave  monthly  contributions 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $244.79,  thus  assisting  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  six  deaf-mutes,  three  of  whom  defective  eyesight  had  rendered 
helpless,  and  three  others,  on  account  of  advanced  years,  would  have 
had  no  other  resource  than  the  alms-house,  where,  in  complete  isola- 
tion, they  would  have  dragged  out  the  remnant  of  their  existence 
without  any  of  the  consolations  to  be  derived  either  from  human  sym- 
pathy and  society,  or  from  the  ministrations  of  religion.  Here,  how- 
CYer,  they  have  been  surrounded  by  influences  directly  tending  to 
bring  them  comfort  and  hope,  and  lead  them  to  realize  that  the  hand 
that  will  raise  them  to  happiness  hereafter,  has  already  reached  down 
to  sustain  them  here.  Within  the  past  academical  year,  however,  the 
efforts  of  our  pupils  have  been  confined  to  assisting  in  the  creation  of 
a  building  fund,  leaving  to  the  church  mission  for  deaf-mutes  the 
responsibility  of  sustaining  the  mutes  already  gathered  in  the  home. 
In  response  to  appeals  to  their  parents,  they  have  been  enabled  to  sub- 
scribe $275.86,  which  they  hope  to  increase,  during  the  coming' year,  to 
i500.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice  of  benevolence  thus  taught 
them  here,  will  become  a  habit  of  their  lives,  and  that  other  deaf- 
mat^  throughout  the  country,  similarly  trained,  will  unite  with  them 
in  giving  permanent  support  to  a  most  useful  institution.  If,  in  con- 
nection with  this,  could  be  established  a  farm,  factory  and  office,  by 
means  of  which  work  could  at  all  times  be  furnished  or  secured  for 
industriously  disposed  deaf-mutes,  it  could  be  truly  said,  that  the  state, 
in  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  relieved  itself  of  all  further 
expenditure  on  their  account,  while  receiving,  it  may  be,  more  than  a 
compensation,  reckoned  even  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  the  sum  annu- 
allv  voted  for  this  purpose.  Within  a  few  years,  the  number  of  schools 
within  the  state,  in  which  pupils  have  been  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  three,  of  which  one  is  in 
the  citv  of  New  York,  one  in  Buffalo  and  one  in  Bome.  All  of  these 
seem  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which,  we  would  fain  hope, 
has  at  all  times  characterized  the  management  of  this  institution, 
namely,  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  in  every  way  possible,  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  without  thought  of  personal  aggrandizement  on 
the  part  of  any  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  forward  a  work,  which,  if 
sustained  bv  sincere  philanthropy,  cannot  fail  to  secure  human  sup- 
port and  divine  assistance  and  blessing. 

Each  will  undoubtedly  have  characteristics  which  will  recommend 
it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  favor  of  individuals,  and,  by  the 
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increased  interest  it  will  awaken  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  more 
thorough  organization  of  plans  made  possible  by  contracting  the  area 
within  which  it  shall  seek  its  beneficiaries^  conduce  to  the  attainment 
of  an  object  long  aimed  at^  but  never  realized,  that  of  brinp^ng  all 
deaf-mutes  under  the  influence  of  education.  "^^That  this  is  the  cas^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  actual  number  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  institntion  has  never  exceeded  the  530  com- 
posing our  catalogue  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  under  instruction,  reported  from  the  various  institutions  in  the 
state,  amounted  to  680. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  state,  I  need  only  add  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  your  management,  as  exhibited  in  the  results 
attained  by  this  institution,  and  of  the  hope  that,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  you  may  be  enabled  to  select  the  best  seed  for  the  future, 
so  that  the  ultimate  development  of  the  work  placed  in  your  hands 
may  be  as  complete  and  perfect  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  any  thing  per- 
taining to  a  world,  the  best  estate  of  which  seems  but  a  promise  of 
something  higher  and  better. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  Principal 
Nbw  York  Institution  fob 

THB  Ikstrugtiok  OF  THE  Deaf  akd  DuMB,  September  1, 1875. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE  16  TO  23,  1876. 


Submitted  by  Fbedebig  De  Peysteb,  LL.  D. 


fo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

The  undersigned,  who  were  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
annual  examination  of  the  classes  in  your  institution  at  the  close  of 
the  academic  year  in  June,  1875,  respectfuUy  submit  the  following 

Bepobt. 

The  examining  committee  met  on  the  morning  of  June  16.  Lists  of 
the  several  classes  were  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  principal, 
with  an  outline  of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year  by  each  class. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  board  empowering  the 
committee  to  make  additions,  if  necessary,  to  their  number,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  appointed  additional  members,  viz. :  Rev.  S.  U. 
Hall,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Currier  and  Mr.  Samuel  Crosby.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  made  separate  reports,  which  are  given  below,  on  the 
departments  assigned  to  them  for  examination. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  rendered  to  them  for  their  kind 
asdstance,  and  for  the  full  and  interesting  accounts  they  have  given  of 
their  respective  labors. 

The  accompanying  schedule  shows  the  numbers  of  the  school  and 
the  relative  standing  of  the  classes. 
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It  will  be  notioed  that  each  olass  is  reckoned  as  consisting  of  two 
diyisions.  The  change  in  the  order  of  the  school  which  is  indicated 
by  this  arrangement  is  fully  explained  in  the  report  of  the  principal 
for  1874,  in  the  following  words: 

'^  On  the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  the  3d  of  September,  1874,  a 
plan  was  inaugurated,  designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  securing  increased  com- 
pensation to  the  teachers,  diminish  the  heavy  expenditure  made 
necessary  by  giving  what  was  considered  an  inadequate  support  to  a 
large  corps  of  instructors  who  were  constantly  tempted  to  seek  in 
other  fields  the  remuneration  they  would  have  preferred  to  receive  in 
this. 

"  The  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  on  the  part  of  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight,  and  the  num- 
ber employed  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  16,  the  special  teachers  of 
articulation  and  of  drawing  haying  been  retained. 

''  Under  this  arrangement,  each  teacher  instructs  40  pupils  in  two 
classes,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  two 
classes  assigned  to  each  teacher  have  been  graded  with  reference  to 
similarity  of  attainment,  so  that  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  make 
changes  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  same  teacher,  as  necessity 
may  require.  This  separates  the  whole  body  of  pupils  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  is  in  school,  while  those  composing  the  other 
are  learning  mechanical  trades,  or  receiving  domestic  training  and 
instruction  in  needle-work. 

"  The  time  spent  in  these  manual  occupations,  so  necessary  to 
enable  our  pupils  to  obtain  an  in^lependent  livelihood  when  they  leave 
us,  is  never  extended  beyond  three  hours,  in  order  that  each  pupil 
may  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  recreation  in  the  open  air 
which  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  equipoise  between  mind  and  body. 

^'  In  order  that  the  pupils  in  each  division  may  equally  share  in  the 
benefit  of  the  portion  of  the  day  that  may  prove  most  conducive  to 
their  advancement,  either  at  school  or  work,  the  session  is  changed 
weekly;  the  morning  division  of  one  week  being  the  afternoon  division 
of  the  next  week.^' 

From  this  arrangement  two  classes  only  are  excepted,  viz. :  those 
composed  of  boys  of  less  than  12  years  old,  who  are  collected  at  the 
Mansion  house.  A  division  of  hours  has  been  made  for  their  benefit, 
especially  adapted  to  their  tender  age. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  ^classes  X,  IX  and  VIII  of  the 
ordinary  course  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  group.  The  pupils 
in  these  classes  have  a  standing  of  from  one  month  to  three  years. 
The  course  of  instruction  comprises  language,  religion  and  arithmetic. 
On  account  of  the  comparative  youth  of  these  pupils,  less  importance 
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is  attached  to  text-books  in  these,  than  in  the  more  advanced  classes^ 
and  instruction  is  conveyed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  fam  iliar  and 
attractive  manner  by  the  teacher.  In*  these  classes,  ^the  ground- 
work of  a  religious  education  is  laid  by  conversations  on  the  principles 
of  natural  religion,  and  as  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  expands,  they 
are  taaght  an  outline  of  Bible  history,  and  those  leading  features  of 
the  christian  religion  in  which  all  the  churches  agree.  The  text-book 
used  is  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  excellent  little  compendium  entitled  Scripture 
Lessons.  In  arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  count  and  perform 
exercises  in  addition.  The  instruction  in  the  English  language  is  con- 
dacted  according  to  a  system  devised  by  the  principal,  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet, 
by  which  written  language  is  taught  by  means  of  directions  given  by 
the  teacher,  and  carried  out  by  the  pupils.  Each  action  thus  per- 
formed is  made  the  subject  of  questions,  giving  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  idea.  The  ingenuity  of  the  method,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
minds  of  young  children,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  memory  is  so  much 
more  developed  than  the  power  of  judgment,  struck  us  as  remarkable* 
The  pupils  who  had  been  trained  by  these  methods  showed  a  marked 
interest  in  their  exercises,  and  a  very  thorough  mastery  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  English  language.  On  the  whole,  the  examination  of 
these  classes  reflected  great  credit  on  their  teachers,  showing  that  an 
excellent  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  good  education. 

Classes  VII  and  VI  are  composed  respectively  of  girls  and  of  boys, 
and  are  of  equal  standing.  The  first  division  of  each  class  is  com- 
poaed  of  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  four  years ;  the 
second  division,  of  pupils  of  three  years  standing.  The  studies  pur- 
sued were  :  arithmetic,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  instruction,  Part 
III,  geography,  and  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  In  arithmetic,  the  pupils 
had  been  practiced  in  the  four  ground  rules,  and  examples  under 
each  were  performed,  for  the  most  part,  with  gratifying  ease  and 
accuracy.  The  answers  to  questions  on  those  parts  of  Bible  history 
which  they  had  studied  during  the  year  were  given  correctly.  It  was 
evident  that  this  study  had  been  pursued  with  interest  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  course  of  instruction  prepared  by  Dr. 
Peet,  these  classes  had  been  over  the  sections  on  **  animals"  and  ''  the 
seasons  of  the  year."  It  was  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice 
the  evident  pleasure  which  these  children,  like  all  others,  take  in 
accounts  of  animals,  particularly  those  removed  from  their  own 
observaticn. 

The  teacher  would  give  to  each  pupil  the  name  of  some  animal^ 
and  require  him  to  write  it  upon  his  slate.  Immediately,  as  if  the 
exercise  were  a  sport,  each  pupil  would  dash  off  a  description  of  the 
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universal  history,  Bible  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher,  arithmetic 
and  composition.  The  pupils  seemed  to  be  of  a  decidedly  higher  ave- 
rage of  fntelligenoe  than  those  of  the  second  division.  Their  com- 
mand of  language  was  good,  and  their  composition,  in  general,  free 
from  mistakes.  The  meaning  was,  in  all  cases,  clear,  though  an  occa- 
sional turn  of  expression  showed  that  the  writer  was  using  a  language 
which  had  not  come  to  him  as  a  mother  tongue.  In  arithmetic,  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  had  been  carried  through  fractions,  while  the  brighter 
pupils  had  been  pushed  on  beyond,  according  to  their  individual 
capacities. 

Some  of  these  solved  questions  in  compound  interest  and  partial 
payments,  requiring  in  some  instances,  an  intricate  and  careful  analysis. 

In  history  and  scripture,  they  gave  ready  and  exact  answers  in  lan- 
guage, for  the  most  !part,  original,  and  but  for  trifling  infelicities  of 
expression,  correct. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  appeared,  to  your 
committee,  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  their  wants,  the  thorough 
drill  in  language  given  in  the  elementary  classes  having  prepared  these 
classes  to  use  ordinary  text-books  to  advantage.  In  geography,  Mon- 
teith^s  first  lessons,  introduction  and  manual,  offer  a  regularly  gradu- 
ated course,  leading  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  study, 
and  interspersed  with  brief  accounts  of  objects  and  events  of  special 
interest.  The  study  of  United  States  history,  as  pursued  in  some  of 
the  higher  classes,  using  as  a  text-book.  Dr.  H.  P.  Feet's  work  on  that 
subject,  seems  to  be  particularly  interestinp;  and  profitable.  The  style 
is  equally  removed  from  the  forced  simplicity  of  too  many  books 
intended  for  juvenile  readers,  and  from  the  intricacies  of  construction 
which  are  found  in  so  many  historical  works.  The  book  is  unlike 
most  school  histories,  in  that  it  attempts  to  give  the  student  an  expla- 
tation  of  the  general  course  of  events,  instead  of  a  mere  chronological 
table  interspersed  with  disconnected  stories. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  this  plan  should  not  be  as  easy  to  be 
carried  out  as  the  other,  and  the  results  are  certainly  far  more  valuable. 

Felter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  —  primary,  intermediate  and  practical, 
are  used  throughout  the  school.  This  series  is  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  thoroughness,  in  which  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  title  of  '^  pi-actical,"  given  to  the  most  advanced  book  of  the  series, 
might  with  justice,  be  applied  to  all.  The  course  of  instruction  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  including  the  volume  of  scripture  lessons,  which  has 
been  found  so  well  adapted  to  the  Wi  its  of  hearing  children,  as  well  as 
of  deaf-mutes,  that  over  100,000  copies  have  been  sold,  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  so  favorably  spoken  of  in  the  reports  of  former  commit- 
tees, as  to  require  no  more  special  mention  at  this  time. 

The  following  reports  of  Mr.  Samuel  Orosby  on  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  juvenile  pupils  at  the  Mansion  house ;  of  Mr.  J 
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W.  Carrier^  on  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  perform- 
ances of  two  or  three  classes  which  he  examined  on  the  studies  of  the 
ordinary  course,  and  especially  on  the  methods  and  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  linear  drawing ;  and  of  Bey.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hall, 
on  the  examination  of  the  high  class,  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish  all 
the  additional  particulars  required  of  your  committee,  as  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  educational  department  during  the  academical 
year. 

Mr.  Crosby's  Report. 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D. 

Sir —  Acting  in  accordance  with  your  request,  I  examined,  on  Friday 
the  18th  inst,  classes  No.  1  and  2  of  the  juvenile  department  in  the  pre- 
scribed studies. 

Class  No.  2.  consisted  of  thirty-three  (33)  pupils,  in  four  (4)  divisions. 
The  first  division  consisted  of  pupils  who  had  been  but  a  few  weeks 
under  instruction.  They  had  learned  to  touch  12  objects  in  regular 
order  and  could  designate  any  letter  of  the  alphabet  contained  in  the 
names  of  the  objects  in  an  excellent  manner. 

The  second  division  touched  objects  as  their  names  were  pointed  out 
on  the  blackboard  and  vice  versa.  Every  boy  performed  his  work 
accarately  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  they  had  received 
seemed  to  be  so  thorough  and  effective,  that  the  pupils  were  anxious  to 
answer  questions  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  before  the  questions 
were  asked. 

The  third  division  have  completed  their  grade  andean  do  any  thing 
required  of  them  contained  in  it. 

The  fourth  division  were  reviewed  in  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grades  and  in  addition  to  this  were  examined  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns  in  the  objective  case,  singular  number.  Each  pupil 
was  asked  to  write  his  name  upon  a  slate,  which  he  did  in  a  legible  hand. 
He  was  then  requested  to  write  what  he  had  done  and  the  answer 
came  *'  I  wrote  my  name."  The  pupils  showed  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  pronouns  **me,"  "you,'*  "him,"  "her"  and  "it," 
never  making  the  slightest  error.  The  examiner  especially  commends 
the  class  for  the  character  of  their  slate  writing.  The  highest  division 
wrote  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  hand  that  would  put  to  shame  boys  of 
more  mature  years  who  have  the  use  of  all  the  senses.  Ellsworth's 
copy  book  (tracing),  letters  A  and  B,  in  which  the  pupils  had  written 
one  half-hour  daily  since  April,  indicated  a  marked  improvement  in 
their  penmanship. 

Class  No.  1,  taught  by  Miss  L.  C.  Bice,  consisted  of  20  pupils  in  three 
divisions.     The  first  division  was  examined  first  in  the  use  of  pronouns 
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of  both  numbers.  Two  or  three  examples  will  serve  to  show  the 
method  and  character  of  the  instrnction.  The  command,  "  John,  bow 
to  Frank  and  William/'  was  written  on  the  blackboard ;  the  boy  des- 
ignated performed  the  action  required,  and  then  the  question  was 
asked  the  division,  "  what  did  John  do  ?  "  and  answered  by,  '•  Be  bowed 
to  Prank  and  William." 

The  following  command,  introducing  more  than  one  pronoun 
was  then  given:  "John,  take  my  lead  pencil  off  the  table  and  write 
your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper."  The  question  "  what  did  John  do, " 
was  then  asked,  and  each  boy  wrote,  "  ffe  took  your  lead  pencil  off  the 
table  and  wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper."  This  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  questions  such  as  "  What  did  John  do  ?  "  "  What  did  John  do 
with  my  lead  pencil  ?"  "  What  did  John  write  ?"  "  Where  did  John 
write  his  name?"  "What  did  John  write  his  name  with  ?"  eac^  of 
which  was  answered  by  all  of  the  boys,  thus  entitling  them  to  100  per 
cent  in  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  course  of  instruction.  Each  boy  wrote  on  his 
slate  one  of  the  commandments  in  the  abridged  form,  and  was  after- 
wards examined  in  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  questions  asked:  "Who  made  you?"  "What  does  a 
wise  son  make  ?  "  "  What  is  the  sign  of  God's  promise  ?  " 

Simple  addition.    This  division  had  been  taught  simple  addition 

through  "  millions."    The  following  question  was  given: 

Add  4632165 

2363432 
1532102 
6121431 


14649130 

Eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  division  solved  it  upon 
the  first  effort  and  the  remainder  in  a  short  time  with  a  little  assist- 
ance. 

The  second  division  were  then  examined  in  Dr.  I.  L.  Peefs  coarse 
of  instruction  and  the  Lord's  prayer  and  in  simple  addition.  In 
addition,  such  questions  as  6+4, 2  +  3,  2  +  2,  7  +  1,  etc.,  were  given  and 
all  excellently  worked  by  every  pupil  but  one,  who  could  add  better 
when  the  questions  were  given  in  the  sign  language  by  the  teacher, 
than  when  placed  upon  the  slate  for  him. 

The  third  divi.-ion,  the  grade  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  second 
division  of  the  second  class,  was  not  examined. 

Both  classes  deserve  especial  mention  for  the  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  comprised  in  their  grades,  and  for  slate  writ- 
ing which  was  excellent  in  both  classes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  CROSBY,  Examiner. 
Washington  Heights,  June  21, 1875. 
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Mb.  CuBaiER's  Bepobt. 

SdfL  ^rsd»ric   De  Feyster^  LLJ)^  chairman  of  committee  of  exam- 
ination : 

Deab  Sir  —  In  carrying  out  the  part  assigned  to  me  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  classes  in  the  New  York  institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  the  close  of  the  academical  year.  I  made,  on  Wednesday, 
June  16th,  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  attainments  of  the  two 
classes  of  boys,  which  appear  in  the  schedule  as  the  fir^  and  second 
diTisions  of  class  VI,  the  first  of  which  had  a  standing  of  four  years, 
and  the  second  of  three  years ;  and  of  the  second  division  of  class  II, 
composed  of  girls,  which  had  a  standing  of  seven  years,  and  found, 
that  in  the  study  of  the  English  language,  including  the  construction 
of  sentences,  and  the  proper  use  of  idiomatic  expressions,  they  had 
made  greater  proficiency,  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  of 
young  persons,  who  within  so  short  a  period,  had  been  utterly  ignorant 
of  all  forms  of  verbal  communication  ;  that  in  history  and  geography 
they  had  become  conversant  with  the  more  important  facts  within  the 
range  of  their  reading,  and  that  they  were  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic;  with  scripture  history  they 
were  more  familiar  than  young  persons  of  their  age  usually  are ;  and 
their  handwriting,  as  shown  in  their  answers  to  questions,  was  both 
clear  and  graceful.  This  part  of  the  examination  gave  me  a  new 
insight  into  the  methods  characterizing  the  successful  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  work  which  appears  to  me  of  such  intrinsic 
difficulty,  as  to  baf9e  all  elTorts  not  founded  on  a  true  philosophy,  ahd 
not  carried  out  with  a  faith  and  patience,  seldom  met  within  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

On  the  following  Monday,  June  21st,  I  attended,  with  great  inter- 
esty  the  opening  religious  exercises  of  the  day,  in  the  chapel,  which 
consisted  in  the  exposition  of  a  passage  of  scripture,  and  of  a  prayer 
in  the  sign  language,  by  the  principal,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
rapt  attention  of  the  pupils  assembled,  and  their  evident  appreciation 
of  scriptural  truths,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  petitions  addressed 
to  the  Great  Father,  who  had  shown  his  care  for  them,  by  providing 
the  means  here  furnished  of  developing  their  minds  and  hearts.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  articulation  and 
labiology,  with  respect  to  which  I  felt  great  curiosity  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  results,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained. 
As  to  the  results,  they  appeared  to  be  important  and  valuable  in  all 
cases  where  the  pupil  had  learned  to  speak,  to  some  extent,  in  early 
childhood,  before  becoming  deaf,  or  where  the  deafness,  though  con- 
genital had  not  been  absolute,  enabling  the  pupil  to  hear  sound  en 
masse,  though  not  sufficient,  without  special  instruction,  to  enable  him 
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to  distinguish  syllables  and  words.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf-mutes 
who  had  no  appreciation  of  sounds,  either  from  recollection  or  partial 
hearing,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical 
wonder,  haying  neither  the  tone,  the  distinctness,  nor  the  naturalness 
of  ordinary  speech,  and  calling  attention,  in  a  touching  manner,  to  the 
fact  of  their  great  misfortune,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  senti- 
ments the  deaf-mute  inspires  when  using  the  pencil  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  unmistakable  English,  or  when  depicting  his  ideas  in 
graceful  and  animated  pantomime.  In  their  case,  the  instruction  in  this 
institution  had  not  overcome  the  barriers  which  nature  had  interposed, 
to  any  greater  extent  than  I  had  had  previous  opportunities  {of  obsenr- 
ing  among  pupils  educated  in  exclusively  articulating  schools,  a  fact 
which  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  well  if  parents 
would  not,  in  their  sanguine  expectations,  insist  upon  having  their 
children  receive  this  special  training.  In  labiology  or  lip  reading, 
there  were  several  instances  of  marked  ability,  but  to  none  of  the 
pupils  could  communications  be  made  as  rapidly  as  could  be  done  by 
spelling  words  with  the  fingers,  or  even  by  writing. 

As  to  the  means,  I  discovered  that  the  German  method  of  imitation, 
introduced  into  the  institution  by  Prof.  Engelsman,  had  been  fol- 
lowed with  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  under  examination; 
although  Prof.  Jenkins,  the  present  accomplished  instructor  in  artic- 
ulation, had  made  some  modifications,  consisting  mainly  in  teaching 
the  consonants  in  connection  with  syllables  of  which  they  were  the 
initials  or  terminals,  a  point  suggested  to  him,  as  I  understood,  by 
the  principal  of  the  institution.  In  his  more  recent  instruction,  how- 
ever, he  had  adopted  Prof.  Bell's  system  of  symbols,  known  as  ^'  visible 
speech,''  in  which  he  had  received  valuable  assistance  from  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Handy,  who  had  been  employed  two  days  in  the  week,  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  months,  to  illustrate  and  expound  it.  Three  of  the  twelve 
classes  in  articulation,  had  received  direct  instruction  from  Miss 
Handy.  One  class  was  composed  of  six  girls  who  had  never  spoken  a 
word,  and  had  received  but  sixteen  hours  of  drill,  and  who  were  able 
to  repeat,  with  mechanical  exactness,  a  large  number  of  words  and 
several  sentences,  written  in  symbols,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  These  symbols  express  the  organ  of  speech  used  in  each  artic- 
ulation, indicating  by  simple  modification,  whether  the  sound  shall 
be  aspirate  or  vocal,  and  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  substitute  for  that  most 
important  aid  to  speech  —  self-hearing.  The  system  struck  me  as 
philosophical,  easily  acquired,  and  meeting  more  fully  the  require- 
ments of  the  work,  than  any  thing  I  could  conceive.  One  advantage 
arising  from  it  was,  that  the  attention  of  the  pupil  was  directed  by 
the  symbols,  to  the  particular  organs  of  speech,  to  be  employed  in 
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enunciation.  In  this  connection,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
performances  of  some  of  the  pnpils,  who  watched  Miss  Handy's  mouth 
most  closely  while  she  was  repeating  individual  words,  and  then  wrote 
upon  the  slate,  the  symbols  corresponding  to  the  vocal  action,  and 
afterwards  distinctly  repeated  the  words  themselves.  Another  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  symbols  was,  that  the  uniform  pronunciation 
of  words  of  different  orthography,  but  the  same  pronunciation,  could 
be  correctly  represented  to  the  eye.  Prof.  Bell  claims  for  his  system 
the  power  of  representing  any  sound  of  any  language  so  exactly  that 
ic  can  be  reproduced,  at  sight,  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  system. 

Miss  Handy,  who  was  his  pupil,  seems  to  have  represented  him 
fairly,  and  has  evidently  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  insti- 
tution, an  instrument  calculated  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  June,  I  examined  the  pupils  who  had  been 
instructed  in  linear  and  crayon  drawing.  These  comprise  the  entire 
body  of  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  little  boys,  who  are 
in  the  *'  pnmary  department^'  at  the  "  Mansion  house."  Their  instimc- 
tor.  Miss  Hagadorn,  is  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  and  received 
from  the  directors,  the  prize  for  sBsthetic  culture.  She  is  evidently  a 
deyoted,  painstaking  teacher,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  her  pupils 
a  good  idea  of  drawing  from  the  flat,  and  of  correct  shading.  Some 
of  the  pictures  executed  with  colored  crayons  were  in  excellent  taste, 
and  quite  true  to  nature.  She  had  also  succeeded  in  giving  some  idea 
of  proportion,  as  shown  in  the  diminution  from,  and  amplification  of, 
the  original  pictures,  of  which  they  were  copies.  Further  than  this 
she  had  not  gone,  none  of  the  pupils  being  able  to  draw  from  nature^ 
nor  to  state  the  principles  of  perspective. 

Probably,  considering  the  great  number  of  pupils  under  instruction, 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  only  the  second  year  that  drawing  has  been 
taught  as  a  regular  branch  in  the  inBtltution,more  than  this  could  hardly 
be  expected.  It  is  something,  that  a  taste  has  been  cultivated  for  a 
branch  so  essential  to  those  to  whom  sight  is  the  most  important  sense, 
and  who  need  to  acquire  ability  to  illustrate  their  ideas  in  a  manner 
which  harmonizes  so  well  with  their  peculiar  modes  of  thought,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  increased  facilities,  much  more  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  instruction  in  art  may  be  so  ^extended  that  at 
least  some  of  the  pupils  may  attain  the  rank  of  artists,  while  others 
may  be  grounded  in  the  principles  of  what  is,  more  properly  speaking, 
industrial  art^  so  that  they  may  become  designers,  engravers  or  litho- 
graphers. 

The  pleasure  afforded  me  by  these  three  days'  examination,  devoted 
respectively  to  three  different  features  of  the  department  of  education, 
was  80  great  as  to  inspire  in  me  thankfulness  for  the  opportunity 
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which  was  afforded  me  through  your  partiality,  and,  above  all,  grati- 
tude to  the  ^^  Oreat  Giver"  of  all  good,  that  he  had  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  Christian  men  to  make  such  ample  provision  for  a  class  of 
the  community  whose  misfortune  appeals  most  strongly  to  our  sym- 
pathy, and  in  whom  circumstances  have  led  me  to  feel  a  peculiar 
interest 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  W.  CURRIEB. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  HIGH  CLASS, 

June  15, 1875. 
Submitted  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

In  entering  upon  the  duty  assigned  to  me,  I  found  the  class  to  be 
composed  of  a  chosen  number  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the 
institution,  viz. :  1.  Of  those  who,  having  completed  the  full  course  of 
instruction  provided  by  the  state  for  all,  are  selected  for  their  superior 
attainments  and  promise,  to  pursue  a  higher  course  for  /he  term  of 
three  years  ;  and  2.  also  those  who,  irrespective  of  the  time  they  have 
been  in  the  institution,  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  able  to  pur- 
sue, with  profit,  the  higher  studies  of  this  class. 

The  full  course  comprises  the  following  studies:  Human  physi- 
ology, vegetable  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  moral  science,  Latin  and  the 
Bible. 

The  members  of  the  class  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows,  viz. 

Matjss. 

A.  J.  Andrews,  M.  Brown,  A.  Ballin,  B.  Clarke,  J.  B.  Doane,  J.  F. 
Donnelly,  J.  E.  Doran,  J.  H.  Eddy,  T.  Fox,  A.  Ctoldvogel,  W.  A.  Gor- 
don,  J.  Hogan,  W.  A.  Jackson,  F.  H.  King,  A.  Kearney,*  B.  C.  Ketch- 
am,  W.  B.  Magill,  J.  Mages,  J.  O'Neil,  S.  Sinclair  and  R.  Welch— 21. 

Females. 

E.  M.  Bonnel,  M.  Barrager.  E.  A.  Barry,  A.  M.  Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Jones,  L.  Murphy,  L.  Noble,  E.  V.  Reed  f — 8 ;  total,  29,  one-third  of 
whom,  having  lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood,  have,  on  this 
account,  no  little  advantage  over  their  class-mates  in  the  facility  for 
obtaining  an  education. 

«Left.    f  Absent. 
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Of  these  27,  all  bnt  Mr.  A.  Kearney,  who  had  left  the  institution^ 
and  Miss  E.  V.  Beed,  temporarily  away,  were  present  for  examination. 

The  class  has  been  tanght  the  past  year  by  Bev.  J.  H.  Pettingell, 
who,  besides  winning  their  confidence  and  affection,  has  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  imparting  his  own  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  to 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  rapidly  advancing  them  in  their 
Tarious  studies,  as  follows : 

1.  Human  Physiology  —  Pull  course,  including  the  skeleton,  muscles, 
skin,  hair  and  nails ;  the  nervous,  respiratory,  circulatory  and  digestive 
systems;  the  five  senses;  the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  liable; 
illustrated  by  a  human  skeleton  and  models  of  different  parts  of  the 
human  body.  This  has  been  taught  by  lectures  and  manuscript  les- 
sons prepared  by  the  teacher.  In  connection  with  these  lectures  and 
lessons,  the  pupils  have  read  Steele's  book  on  physiology  and  such 
other  works  as  they  could  obtain,  and  are  thought  to  be  as  familiar  with 
the  subject  as  ordinary  scholars  who  do  not  make  it  a  specialty. 

2.  Astronomy  —  Full  course,  including  a  history  of  aatronomy,  solar 
system  in  detail,  the  earth  in  its  astronomical  relations,  seasons,  mean 
time,  equation  of  time,  meteors,  aerolites,,  comets,  etc.,  sidereal  system, 
conateUations,  multiple,  variable,  temporary  stars,  nebulae,  etc.,  etc. 
Taught  also  by  lectures  and  manuscript  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher, 
the  class  meanwhile  consulting  such  printed  works  on  the  subject  as 
could  be  obtained  from  the  library. 

3.  Vegeiable  Physiology — Short  course,  using  a  manual  prepared  by 
the  principal,  embracing  the  nature  and  functions  of  plants,  compo- 
sition of  soils,  etc. 

4.  MiUhemaiics — Arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  attainments  of  the 
pupils  on  entering  the  class  were  found  to  be  very  unequal.  The  in- 
stniction  has  consequently  been  individual  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  pupiL  It  has  embraced  a  wide  range,  extending  through  Felter's, 
French's  and  Oreenleaf  s  arithmetic,  into  algebra,  as  far  as  to  equations- 

5.  Religion — Using  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  and  for  topics,  the 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  God,  our  relations  to  Him  and  to  each 
other,  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Por- 
tions of  scripture  have  been  committed  to  memory  and  compositions 
written  on  scripture  themes. 

In  entering  upon  the  duty  assigned  him,  the  examiner  of  the  high 
class  (with  other  members  of  the  examining  committee)  was  greeted 
with  a  welcome  which  at  once  assured  him  that  the  service  he  was 
called  to  render  would  be,  as  it  proved,  a  very  rare  pleasure,  and  he 
would  express  his  gratification  at  the  arrangements  to  enable  him 
to  ascertain  just  what  progress  the  pupils  had  actually  made  in  their 
various  studies. 
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The  examination  waa  carried  on  by  Tvritten  questions  promiscaously 
distributed,  and  the  answers  were  written  oat  in  the  presence  of  the 
examiner,  thus  preventing  all  possibility  of  interference  or  collasion 
for  aid  or  otherwise  between  the  parties  concerned.  These  answers, 
when  completed,  were  handed  up  for  inspection,  and  the  opportunity 
was  given,  in  the  very  few  instances  that  called  for  it,  to  explain  mis- 
statements and  correct  any  noticeable  errors. 

The  examination  was  eminently  fair  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  reflected  very  great  credit  upon  each.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that,  considering  existing  disabilities,  so  much  knowl- 
edge, scientific  and  practical,  could  be  either  imparted  or  acquired, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  been  impracticable  but  for  the  untiring 
patience  and  skill  of  the  preceptor,  and  the  aptness  to  learn  and  dih- 
gent  studiousness  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In  the  department  of 
physiology,  models  of  the  heart  and  of  the  eye  were  beautifully  demon- 
strated, showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  physical  organs; 
and  in  the  science  of  astronomy  the  pupils  exhibited  a  familiarity  with 
the  subject  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  graduating  class  of  any 
college  in  the  land.  Specimen  answers  are  appended  to  this  report, 
which  represent  the  general  character  of  the  answers  returned,  the 
chirography  as  well  as  the  orthographical  correctness  of  which  were 
most  commendable. 

The  pupils  were  evidently  interested  in  their  studies,  with  here  and 
there  one  who  seemed  like  an  enthusiast,  and  the  time  when  they 
were  to  leave  the  institution  did  not  appear  to  be  anticipated  with  any 
longing.  The  education  which  they  had  received,  and  for  which  they 
were  manifestly  grateful,  was  felt  to  have  somewhat  qualified  them  for 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  they  were  looking  forward  to 
the  future  in  the  hope  of  self-support  and  a  career  of  usefulness. 

The  examiner  would  congratulate  the  directors  and  faculty  upon 
another  year  of  success  in  their  philanthropic  and  Christian  service  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunates  providentially  committed  to  their  care- 
Among  these,  without  invidious  distinction,  where  all  did  well  and 
simply  for  the  sake  of  just  commendation  and  incitement  to  others, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Miss  M.  Barrager,  Jonathan  H.  Eddy,  and 
Bernard  Clarke,  semi-mutes,  whose  proficiency  is  an  honor  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  institution.  The  last  named  has  a  paper  on  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  among  the  papers  appended  to  this  report 

Young  Alexander  Ooldvogle,  a  congenital  mute,  may  also  be  named 
as  worthy  of  commendation  for  the  manifest  diligence  with  which  he 
has  attended  to  his  studies,  and  as  giving  promise  that  he  will  improve 
the  opportunity  aflforded  him  here,  to  qualify  himself  for  usefulness. 
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Addresses  of  Welcome. 

The  following  transcripts  from  the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  written  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  will  illustrate  their  proficiency :       ,  ,^ 

How  sweet,  how  loyelj  and  pleasant  is  the  sight  of  the  day.  The 
heayens  bend  benignantly,  the  earth  blossoms  with  renewed  life.  The 
examination  day,  which  we  have  looked  forward  to  so  long,  has  already 
come  to  us,  and  during  the  day  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
answer  all  the  questions,  whatever  may  be  asked. 

We  are  told  that  Eev.  Dr.  Hall,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  and  the  friend  of  our  worthy  teacher,  has  been 
appointed  as  an  examiner  of  this  class  by  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion. The  other  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  the  Hon.  Frederio 
De  Pcyster  and  Mr.  James  Monteith,  are  the  guests  of  this  class.  One 
of  them  is  well  known  to  the  institution  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  other  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  school 
geographies  and  a  juvenile  history  of  the  United  States.  May  the 
examination  of  this  day  be  a  successful  one. 

Another  long,  eventful  year  has  rolled  past,  and  examination  day 
has  <;ome  again,  and  we  are  to  show  whether  we  have  made  good 
use  of  our  opportunities  by  acquiring  knowledge  or  wasted  it  in  idle 
pleasure.  Our  books  have  been  closed  and  thrown  aside  for  the  last 
time,  and  our  examiner  will,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  be  able  to  judge 
how  much  of  their  contents  remain  in  our  heads. 

We  are  very  much  flattered  at  having  such  a  distinguished  examiner 
as  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Hall  to  examine  us,  and  at  having  the  honor  of  being 
visited  by  such  a  distinguished  scholar  as  Mr.  James  Monteith.  As  to 
you,  Hon.  Mr.  De  Peyster,  you  need  not  be  told  that  you  are  always 
welcome,  and  we  only  wish  that  we  could  see  you  of  tener  than  we  have 
of  late. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  learning  about  that  wonderful 
machine,  the  human  body,  about  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  noble  trees  with  which  the  landscape  is  so  beautifully  covered  this 
lovely  June  morning.  But  most  beautiful  and  sublime  of  all  is  as- 
tronomy, that  grand  and  sublime  science  which  teaches  us  about  the 
beautiful  stars  and  the  glorious  king  of  day,  who  shines  so  kindly  on 
us  this  morning.  Now  we  are  no  longer  to  be  deluded  by  childhood's 
stories  of  the  big  green  cheese  called  the  moon,  etc.,  but  are  lost  in 
admiration  for  the  simplicity  and  order  whioh  reigns  throughout  those 
millions  on  millions  of  celestial  bodies. 

GEKTLSifEK  —  This  lovcly  June  morning  ushers  into  our  presence 
"^  examination  day,*'  and  with  it  Dr.  Frederick  De  Peyster,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  institution,  and  James 
Monteith,  who  we  are  informed  is  the  great  geographical  writer,  and 
also  Bev.  Dr.  Hall,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  be  our  examiner  upon 
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this  occasion.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  say  that  we  thank  them  for  their 
kindness,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tell  them  that  the  remembrance  of 
their  kindness  will  ever  remain  ripe  in  our  memory..  During  the  term 
we  have  been  pursuing  astronomj,  physiology,  vegetable  physiology, 
religion,  and  some  short  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  us  upon  these  subjects, 
and  we  hope  that  our  examination  may  be  a  success,  as  we  find  that 
our  honor  as  scholars  is  at  stake. 

We  can  see  that  our  examiner  is  a  kind,  benevolent  gentleman,  and 
this  gives  us  renewed  strength  and  courage  to  face  the  great  but  neces- 
sary foeman,  ^^  examination." 

Oeittlembk — The  day  we  have  so  long  looked  forward  to  with  so 
much  dread  has  at  last  arrived.  We  have  been  studying  as  hard  as  we 
could,  and  hope  to-day  to  do  credit  to  our  institution,  our  principal 
and  our  instructor.  If  we  fail  in  passing  a  successful  examination,  we 
will  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  did  all  we  could.  But 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  give  as  good  answers  to  the  questions  which  are 
put  to  us  as  those  we  gave  when  the  five-hour  system  was  in  vogue. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Monteith  I  know  personally.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  he  remembers  the  littJe  scamp  who  used  to  be  in  the 
evening  school  in  Forty-seventh  street  If  he  does,  I  am  the  one 
and  he  can  now  see  what  a  change  the  institution  has  wrought  in  me 

Physiology. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  many  difierent  parts.  The  science 
which  treats  of  these  parts,  their  compositions  and  their  functions  is 
called  physiology^  The  science  which  treats  especially  of  bones  is 
called  osteology.  The  [human  ^body  contains  206  bones  (not  counting 
the  teeth).  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  adapted  to  the 
purposes  which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  The  bones  are  partly 
animal  and  partly  mineral  in  their  composition.  The  bones  of  children 
contain  much  more  animal  matter  than  the  bones  of  adults,  hence  they 
are  soft  and  limpsy.  If  we  soak  a  bone  in  muriatic  acid  we  may  dis- 
solve all  the  mineral  matter,  or  we  may  burn  out  all  tbe  animal  matter, 
and  then  it  will  become  white  and  easily  crumbled  to  powder. 

When  we  wish  to  move  a  limb  what  do  we  do  ? 

When  we  wish  to  move  a  limb  we  contract  the  muscles  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  relax  them  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  if  we 
wish  to  shut  the  hand,  we  contract  the  muscles  on  the  inside,  and 
relax  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  etc. 

What  two  sorts  of  muscle  have  we  ?    Describe  each  kind. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  muscles  as  follows:  Voluntary  and  invol- 
untary muscles.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the  cojxtrol  of  the 
will,  that  we  can  contract  and  relax  them  at  our  own  pleasure,  but 
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the  involantary  mascleSy  like  those  of  the  hearfc,  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines,  act  of  their  own  accord. 

Which  muscles  are  both  Yolnntary  and  involuntary  ? 

The  muscles  of  the  diaphragm,  the  chest  and  eye-lids  are  partly 
yolnntary  and  partly  involuntary. 

How  are  our  muscles  strengthened  and  weakened  ? 

Oar  muscles  are  strengthened  by  use,  and  weakened  by  disuse.  By 
constant  practice  in  doing  any  one  thing  we  become  very  expert,  and 
we  can  make  our  muscles  operate  with  great  rapidity  and  skill.  The 
operation  of  the  nerves  is  very  much  like  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
graph system.  The  nerves  answer  to  the  wires,  the  brain  to  the 
machine,  and  the  mind  to  the  telegraph  operator  who  receives  and 
fiends  the  messages.  Besides,  the  brain  which  has  its  principal  office 
in  the  head,  there  are  other  little  offices  along  the  line  of  the  nerves 
where  ganglions  are  placed,  from  which  little,  quick  messages  are  sent 
to  the  adjaoent  parts.  A  ganglion  is  the  enlargement  of  the  course 
in  the  nerves. 

Describe  the  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  blood  circulates  through  them  ? 

The  arteries  are  the  long  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  nourish  it  The  veins  are  the  tubes 
which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  extremeties  of  the  body.  The 
veins  and  arteries  are  connected  by  the  little  hair^ike  tubes  called 
capillaries. 

How  does  the  blood  flow  from  an  artery  when  it  is  out  ? 

When  an  artery  is  cut  the  blood  spurts  out  in  crimson  jets,  and 
unless  speedily  stopped  will  cause  the  death  of  a  person.  When  a 
vein  is  severed  the  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark,  blue  color,  flows  out  in 
a  steady  stream.  The  reason  why  the  venous  blood  is  blue,  and  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  crimson,  is  because  the  blood  in  the  arteries  has 
jost  been  purged  of  its  impurities  by  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs.  But 
the  venous  blood,  or  the  blood  in  the  veins,  comes  back  from  its  tour 
through  the  body,  laden  with  the  impurities  of  the  system  which  it 
has  collected  in  its  journey. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  blood  should  circulate  through  the 
body? 

It  is  necessary  that  the  blood  should  circulate  through  the  body 
almost  every  minute  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  supply  it  with 
nourishment  and  keep  it  warm.    The  blood  is  the  "  current  of  life." 

What  can  you  say  of  touch  ? 

Tonch  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  five  senses.  It  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  lose  any  of  them,  but  none  of  them  are  so 
absolutely  necessary  as  touch.    All  of  these  five  senses  are  located 
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in  the  head,  except  tonch.  Touch  is  located  under  the  skin,  and  is  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  much  keener  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
It  is  especially  keen  in  the  end  of  the  tongue,  lips  and  fingers.  If  we 
examine  the  tongue  and  lips  carefully,  we  will  find  numerous  little 
papillsB  where  the  nerves  terminate,  and  they  carry  the  slightest  touch 
to  the  brain. 

What  of  the  sense  of  sight,  its  origin,  its  importance,  etc.  ? 

After  touch,  the  next  most  important  sense  is  sight  The  organ  of 
sight  is  the  eye;  it  is  a  yery  delicate  and  wonderful  piece  of  me- 
chanism. 

Describe  the  eye,  its  size,  location,  connection  with  the  brain  and 
its  structure,  the  coats,  cornea,  iris,  pupil,  humors,  lenses,  etc.  ? 

The  eye  is  a  globe  about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
bony  socket  in  the  cranium  which  contains  a  soft  cushion  of  fat  for 
the  ball  to  rest  upon  and  out  of  the  back  the  optic  nerre  runs  to  the 
brain.  The  eye  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  called  the  white  of  the 
eye  and  in  front  of  which  the  transparent  cornea,  like  a  watch  crystal, 
is  set ;  inside  the  cornea  is  a  colored  ring  containing  a  black  pigment 
which  is  called  the  iris.  The  iris  has  a  small  round  hole  in  the  center 
called  the  pupil  which  enlarges  and  contracts  so  as  to  admit  more  or 
less  light  according  to  the  wants  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  divided  into 
two  chambers ;  the  front  is  filled  with  a  thin  watery  fluid  called  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  the  back  is  filled  with  a  thicker  fluid  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  called  the  vitreous  humor ;  between  these  two  cham- 
bers, separating  them  from  each  other,  is  the  crystalline  lens  which 
looks  like  a  small  round  piece  of  glass.  The  light  enters  the  eye 
through  the  cornea  and  passes  through  the  aqueous  humor  and  pupil, 
then  through  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  vitreous  humor  and  comes  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye.  A  picture  of  every 
thing  we  look  at  is  formed  on  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  carries 
the  sensation  to  the  brain  and  we  see.  The  eye  contains  several 
muscles  on  the  outside  which  enables  us  to  move  it  which  ever  way 
we  please.  It  is  protected  by  the  eye-brow  and  also  has  a  pair  of 
eye-lashes  which  keep  it  free  from  dust. 

What  of  the  variety  of  sounds  and  noises  and  of  our  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish different  sounds  P 

Every  different  thing  has  a  sound  of  its  own  ;  the  variety  of  sounds 
is  almost  infinite.  Different  kinds  of  animals  make  different  noises 
and  even  the  sounds  which  animals  of  the  same  species  make  are  not 
exactly  alike.  Every  different  individual  of  the  human  family  has  a 
sound  peculiar  to  himself.  People  whose  hearing  is  perfect  not  only 
distinguish}  the  voice  of  a  child  from  that  of  an  adult  and  the  voice 
of  a  man  from  that  of  a  woman,  but  can  distinguish  voices  of  different 
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persons  of  the  same  sex  from  each  other.  They  can  distingniBh  dif- 
ferent objects  by  their  sounds. 

How  fast  does  sound  travel  ? 

Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  11  or  12  miles  a  minute. 

What  is  an  echo  ? 

When  a  sound  strikes  against  a  large  object,  like  a  large  building  or 
a  mountain,  it  is  reflected  in  the  same  way  that  light  is  reflected ;  this 
is  called  an  echo. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  sense  of  taste  ? 

The  sense  of  taste  enables  us  to  tell  whether  our  food  is  ^ood 
or  bad.  We  gain  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  this  sense. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  sense,  we  would  be  liable  to  eat  and  drink 
many  things  that  would  injure  us  without  any  warning.  But  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  in  so  much  danger  of  eating  and  drinking 
to  excess  as  we  now  are.  We  often  eat  or  drink  more  than  is  good 
for  ns,  because  the  food  or  drink  tastes  good.  But  we  can  learn  to 
take  things  that  disgust  us  at  first.  For  example,  one  can  learn  to 
take  tobacco,  which  is  very  disgusting  at  first,  by  persevering  effort. 
It  is  strange,  how  much  pains  foolish  boys  will  take  to  learn  to  use 
Bach  stuff.  By  constant  practice,  they  become  habituated  to  it,  so 
that  they  hanker  after  it,  and  cannot  live  without  it.  Alas !  there 
are  thousands  of  drunkards  and  gluttons  in  this  world,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  appetites.  Poor  creatures! 
I  pity  them,  and  hope  it  will  never  be  my  lot  to  be  like  them. 

Ood  has  given  us  this  sense  for  our  enjoyment.  He  has  given  us 
many  things  for  the  promotion  of  our  happiness,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  them.  Bpt  he  is  displeased  when  we  indulge  ourselves 
to  excess.  He  has  given  us  reason  by  which  we  should  be  guided. 
The  person  who  denies  himself,  and  tries  to  live  a  regular  life,  will 
not  only  live  longer,  but  will  be  healthier  and  happier  than  the  one 
who  indulges  his  appetite  to  excess. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

The  sense  of  smell  is  the  least  important  of  all  the  five  senses.  We 
could  easily  do  without  this  sense,  but  it  is  quite  convenient,  and  adds 
much  to  our  enjoyment.  All  fragrant  things  are  constantly  giving 
off  very  minute  particles  which  come  in  contact  with  the  sensitive 
nerves  within  the  nose  and  we  smell  them.  There  are  a  thousand 
different  sorts  of  odors,  none  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  but  we  have 
not  the  words  to  designate  all  these  different  odors.  In  the  spring, 
the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  odors.    New-mown  hay  is  very  fragrant. 
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Some  perfames  are  powerfal  and  endaring.  One  drop  of  musk,  or  of 
bergamoty  or  of  the  otto  of  roses,  will  perfame  a  whole  room  and 
remain  for  a  long  time.  We  derive  much  pleasure  from  this  sense, 
but  we  are  often  disgusted  and  sickened  by  bad  odors,  bome  animals 
have  the  power  of  emitting  an  odor  for  their  own  defeube.  The 
skunk,  for  example,  defends  herself  in  this  way.  She  will,  when 
attacked,  emit  an  odor  which  no  enemy  can  stand,  and  which  may  be 
smelled  for  miles.  This  sense  is  very  useful  to  the  animals  in  guiding 
them  to  their  food,  and  in  assuring  them  that  it  is  good,  or  in  warn- 
ing them  against  it  It  is  useful  to  us  in  the  same  way.  Like  the 
animals,  we  usually  smell  of  any  new  article  of  food  before  ventaring 
to  eat  it,  and  if  it  does  not  smell  well  we  are  suspicious  of  it  But 
smell  is  not  a  very  certain  guide.  There  are  some  kinds  of  food  that 
do  not  smell  well  that  are  good  to  eat,  as  onions  and  cabbage  for  exam- 
ple ;  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  medicines  that  neither  taste  nor 
smell  well,  that  we  must  take  when  we  are  sick. 

Are  there  any  persons  living  who  are  destitute  of  all  but  one  of  the 
five  senses  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  persons  living  who  are  destitnte 
of  all  but  one  of  the  five  senses.  But  we  know  that  there  are  those 
who  are  deprived  of  two  senses,  and  there  have  been  a  few  persons  who 
lack  even  three. 

What  can  you  say  of  those  who  lack  one  or  two  of  these  senses  ? 

It  is  not  impossible  to  communicate  with  such  persons  and  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  write,  but  it  is  very  difficult  Julia  Brace,  who  was 
both  deaf  and  blind,  was  taught  in  the  Hartford  asylum  many  years 
ago.  Laura  Bridgeman,  who  could  neither  heaf  nor  see  nor  smell,  was 
taught  in  the  asylum  at  Boston. 

When  one  sense  is  wanting,  how  are  the  other  senses  affected? 

When  one  sense  is  wanting,  the  others  kindly  lend  their  aid  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

In  what  respects  are  some  animals  superior  to  man  ? 

Some  animals  are  larger  than  men ;  some  are  stronger ;  some  have 
more  agility,  but  no  animal  has  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  body  in  all 
respects  as  we  do,  and  we  are  greatly  superior  to  the  brutes  in  most 
respects.  Brutes  naturally  go  with  their  heads  and  faces  towards  the 
ground,  but  man  stands  erect  with  his  head  towards  the  heaven. 

What  of  their  natural  posture  compared  with  ours  ? 

Some  quadrupeds,  like  dogs  and  monkeys,  can  be  trained  to  go  on 
two  legs  and  to  use  their  fore-paws;  but  this  is  not  always  natural  for 
them,  and  their  steps  are  very  awkward  and  their  paws  are  very  clumsy 
compared  with  ours. 

What  of  the  human  hand  ? 
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Nothing  can  be  more  beanfcifnl  and  perfect  than  the  human  hand. 
We  can  do  almost  every  thing  with  it. 

What  of  the  human  face  compared  with  that  of  brutes  ? 

No  animal  has  so  beautiful  and  expressive  a  face  as  man^  or  can  ex- 
hibit his  feelings  and  emotions  in  his  countenance  as  man  can.  We 
can  show  love,  hatred,  fear,  hope,  joy,  anger,  shame,  disgust,  pain, 
pleasure,  and  a  thousand  emotions  and  sentiments  in  our  countenances. 
But  the  faces  of  other  animals  are  dull  and  stolid,  and  are  capable  of 
but  little  variety  of  expression.  They  can  neither  blush  nor  smile  as 
we  can. 

SUPERIOBITT  OP  MaK  TO  BbUTBS. 

How  does  man  differ  from  the  brutes  in  respect  to  his  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong? 

How  in  respect  to  religion,  knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  a  future  life  ? 

Man  has  a  conscience,  and  he  knows  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  but  brute  animals  have  no  consciences.  They  do  not  know 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong.  They  know  nothing  about  Gk>d  or  his 
oommandment&  They  cannot  love  or  hate  God,  or  pray  to  God  or  sin 
against  him.  They  know  nothing  about  another  life  beyond  the  grave. 
They  were  made  for  this  life  only ;  when  they  die  that  is  the  end  of 
them.  A  mere  animal  has  no  soul  that  is  capable  of  happiness  and 
misery  hereafter.  They  have  all  their  pleasures  and  all  their  pain  in 
this  life. 

But  we  were  not  made  for  this  life  only ;  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
God,  of  loving  God,  of  obeying  God  and  trusting  him.  Our  souls  are 
capable  of  living  beyond  the  grave  and  of  praising  God  in  a  brighter 
and  better  world  than  this.  It  is  not  our  chief  business  here  to  eat 
and  drink  and  sleep  and  work  and  lay  up  money. '  Nor  is  it  enough 
for  us  to  cultivate  our  intellects  and  gain  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
the  world.  We  need  to  cultivate  our  hearts  and  learn  to  be  like  God, 
so  that  when  we  leave  this  world  we  may  be  ready  to  go  up  to  dwell 
with  him  in  heaven. 

This  world  is  not  our  perpetual  home.  Our  body,  although  it  is  so 
beautiful,  is  subject  to  many  diseases  and  accidents,  and  will  grow  old 
and  infirm,  and,  like  a  building,  will  decay.  But  all  who  are  admitted 
to  that  heavenly  world  will  have  new  and  spiritual  bodies  that  will 
never  grow  old  or  decay.  In  the  world  above  there  is  no  sickness,  nor 
pain,  nor  weeping,  nor  sorrow  —  neither  death. 

But  nothing  that  is  impure,  or  sinful,  or  disobedient  will  enter  that 
heaTcnly  home. 

The  Bible  was  given  to  us  to  tell  us  about  God  and  his  holy  law, 
and  what  we  must  do  to  please  him,  and  how  we  may  be  freed  from 
sin  and  made  holy  and  fit  for  heaven.    It  tells  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  he 
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died  in  our  place ;  how  able  and  willing  he  is  to  forgive  onr  sins  and 
help  us  to  do  right.  He  has  set  us  an  example  that  we  mnst  follow. 
He  has  given  us  many  words  of  advice  and  warning,  and  given  us 
many  precious  promises.  How  foolish  are  they  who  refuse  to  listen  to 
him  or  trust  him. 

Astronomy. 

What  is  astronomy  ? 

Astronomy  is  that  branch  of  science  that  treats  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  nature,  magnitude,  number,  distance  and  movements,  and 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject 

How  does  astronomy  compare  with  the  other  sciences  ? 

It  is  the  grandest  and  sublimest  of  all  natural  sciences.  Other 
sciences  are  concerned  with  earthly  phenomena;  astronomy  goes  be- 
yond this  earth  and  treats  of  magnitudes  so  immense  that  our  earth 
seems  like  a  particle  of  dust  when  in  comparison  with  them.  It  pen- 
etrates to  distances  so  vast  that  we  can  find  nothing  on  earth  to  measure 
them.  It  estimates  velocities  too  rapid  to  be  apprehended  by  our 
senses.  It  calculates  cycles  that  require  millions  of  ages  for  their 
completion.  It  describes  forces  that  belong  only  to  omnipotence.  It 
brings  us  nearer  to  God  himself  and  reveals  us  more  of  his  power,  wis- 
dom and  glory  than  any  other  science. 

Is  it  a  useful  science  ?    Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  us  ? 

Astronomy  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  sciences.  It  enables  us  to 
measure  the  flow  of  time.  It  is  only  by  noting  that  great  dial  Grod  has 
placed  over  our  heads  that  we  can  regulate  our  time-pieces  on  earth. 
Astronomy  gives  the  only  true  standard  for  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, dimensions,  capacities  and  weights.  It  is  only  by  noting  the 
movements  and  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  we  can  navigate 
the  pathless  ocean,  and  tell  where  we  are  and  which  way  to  go  in  order 
to  reach  the  port  we  desire. 

What  influence  does  this  stady  have  upon  us  ? 

A  knowledge  of  this  study  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  to  dispel 
the  superstitions  and  fears  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  give  us  confidence 
in  that  Infinite  Being  who  is  able  to  create  and  control  so  vast  and 
glorious  a  universe. 

How  long  did  the  whole  world  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  system 
of  astronomy? 

The  whole  world  remained  ignorant  of  the  true  system  of  astronomy 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Who  was  Copernicus  ? 

He  was  a  famous  Prussian  astronomer. 

What  did  he  teach  ? 

He  taught  that  the  sun  is  one  of  the  fixed  stars  and  that  it  only 
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seems  larger  because  it  is  nearer  than  they  are ;  that  the  reason  why 
the  snn  seems  to  reyolve  around  the  earth  is  because  the  earth  itself 
revolyes  around  the  sun;  that  the  moon  alune  reyolves  around  the 
earth ;  that  the  earth,  accompanied  by  her  moon,  makes  an  annual 
revolution  around  the  snn ;  that  all  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies  and 
shine  only  because  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  they  reflect  his  light. 
What  other  astronomers  confirmed  his  views  ? 
A  few  other  wise  men  in  ancient  times  confirmed  his  views  and 
preached  the  same  doctrine. 
How  were  these  men  treated  ? 

These  men  were  at  first  much  obstructed  and  persecuted,  but  they 
preached  their  doctrines  so  clearly  that  all  intelligent  men  were  forced 
to  believe  them,  so  by  degrees  the  whole  world  have  adopted  their 
Tiews. 
What  is  the  present  system  of  astronomy  called,  and  why? 
In  honor  of  Copernicus,  who  began  to  teach  this  system,  which  now 
all  men  believe,  we  call  it  the  Copemican  system. 
What  are  the  fixed  stars  ? 

Nearly  all  the  stars  that  are  visible  either  to  the  naked  eye  or  to 
the  telescope  always  keep  the  same  position  relative  to  each  from 
year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age.     They  are,  therefore,  called  fixed 
stars.    But  if  we  observe  the  heavens  for  a  few  nights  in  succession, 
we  shall  find  a  very  few  stars  that  are  constantly  changing  their  position 
among  the  other  stars.    The  ancients  noticed  this  and  called  them  the 
planets  (wanderers). 
Did  the  ancients  know  why  the  planets  wandered  ? 
No,  sir.    They  did  not  know,  as  we  do,  why  they  did  not  remain 
motionless  as  the  other  stars. 
Do  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  look  alike? 
Yes,  sir.     The  planets  look  like  the  fixed  stars. 
In  what  respects  do  they  differ? 

The  planets  are  all  opaque  bodies  like  this  earth.  They  shine  only 
because  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  they  reflect  his  light ;  but  the  fixed 
stars  are  luminous  bodies  like  the  sun,  and  shine  by  their  own  light 
(1).  The  planets  shine  with  a  steady  light,  but  the  fixed  stars  are  con- 
tinnaUy  twinkling;  the  planets  are  many  thousand  times  nearer  than 
the  fixed  stars,  and  when  we  look  at  them  through  a  telescope  we  see 
their  round  discs,  but  the  fixed  stars  are  at  such  an  immense  distance 
that  when  we  look  at  them  through  the  most  powerful  telescope  we 
cannot  see  any  disc,  but  only  a  point  of  bright  light.  (2).  The  planets, 
with  this  earth,  constitute  a  little  family  of  orbs  revolving  round  the 
sun  as  their  common  center ;  but  the  fixed  stars  are  like  the  sun,  and 
each  one  is  probably  the  center  of  another  family  of  planets  like  ours. 
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How  many  planets  were  known  to  the  ancients? 

There  were  only  five  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  because  they  are 
all  that  are  visible  without  the  telescope  ;  but  since  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  other  planets  have  been  discovered. 

Do  the  stars  shine  during  the  day  ?    Why  do  we  not  see  them  ? 

When  can  we  see  them  during  the  day  ? 

The  stars  are  perpetually  shining  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  But 
we  do  not  usually  see  them  in  the  day-time  because  their  light  is  over- 
powered by  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  or  if 
we  go  down  into  a  deep  well  and  look  up  we  can  see  them  even  at 
mid-day. 

How  large  a  part  of  the  celestial  sphere  can  be  seen  at  one  time  ? 
What  prevents  us  from  seeing  more  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  circle 
that  bounds  our  view  ?    What  can  you  say  of  it  ? 

We  never  see  but  half  of  the  celestial  sphere  at  one  time  as  we 
stand  on  the  earth,  because  the  earth  obstructs  our  view.  But  if  the 
earth  was  taken  away  from  under  us,  or  if  we  could  ascend  high 
enough  above  the  earth,  we  could  see  the  whole  celestial  sphere  at 
one  time.  The  circle  which  limits  our  view  of  the  heavens  on  every 
side  is  called  horizon.  Whatever  we  st^nd  on  the  earth,  we  seem  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  this  circle.  As  the  earth  rotates,  the  scene  is  con- 
tinually shifting,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours  is  completely 
reversed. 

What  is  the  sun  ? 

It  is  an  immense  globe  of  fire. 

How  large  is  he  ? 

He  is  1,200,000  times  larger  than  this  earth,  and  500  times  larger 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  solar  system  together.  He  is  large  enough  to 
fill  all  the  space  included  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  to  reach 
200,000  miles  beyond  on  every  side. 

Of  what  is  he  the  source  ?    What  is  his  influence  ? 

He  is  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  of  chemical  and  vital 
force  to  this  earth  and  all  the  other  planets.  Without  the  influence 
of  his  rays,  neither  vegetation  nor  animal  life  could  be  maintained  for 
a  single  moment 

How  much  of  his  heat  and  light  do  we  get  ? 

We  get  about  gooohooo  o^  ^^ 

How  is  the  sun  supplied  with  fuel  ? 

No  one  can  tell ;  but  some  think  that  he  is  supplied  by  a  constant 
shower  of  meteors  upon  his  surface ;  others  think  that  the  sun  is 
gradually  consuming  away,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages  his  light 
and  heat  will  all  be  exhausted,  and  he  will  become  a  cold  opaque 
body  like  this  earth.    The  sun  is  only  one-quarter  as  solid  or  dense 
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as  this  earth,  bnt  on  account  of  his  immense  size,  his  power  of  attrac- 
tion is  great  enough  to  hold  all  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  while  they 
reyolve  about  him.  By  observing  the  spots  on  his  disk,  it  is  found 
that  he  makes  one  complete  revolution  in  25  days.  The  sun  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  an  atmosphere  of  pure,  cold 
air  like  our  own,  but  an  atmosphere  of  raging  flames  filled  with  the 
yapors  of  metals  that  have  been  melted  and  volatilized  by  his  intense 
heat  When  the  sun  is  totally  eclipsed,  these  flames  may  be  seen 
flaring  out  to  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  on  every  side.  Since 
the  invention  of  the  spectroscope  much  has  been  learned  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  sun  by  analyzing  his  light.  The  vapors  of 
many  substances  with  which  we  are  familiar  here  on  earth,  have  been 
found  in  a  state  of  incandescence  in  his  atmosphere,  such  as  mag- 
nesium, barium,  sodium,  aluminium,  cadmium,  strontium,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  copper,  etc.  What  the  nature  of  the  spots 
that  appear  like  black  clouds,  floating  slowly  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
is,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  less  than  1,000  years  since  they  were  first 
noticed.  Astronomers  have  speculated  much  about  them,  but  have 
never  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  Perhaps  they  indicate  that  the 
ann  is  gradually  consuming  away,  or  becoming  an  opaque  body,  and 
that  the  time  will  come  when  all  his  light  and  heat  will  be  exhausted, 
and  he  will  cease  to  shine.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  that  while  we 
live,  and  for  many  ages  yet  to  come. 

Where  is  the  sun  from  September  22d,  to  March  22d  ? 

The  sun  from  September  22d,  to  March  22d,  is  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  equator  ;  we  then  have  autumn  and  winter. 

Where  is  the  sun  from  March  22d,  to  September  22d  —  what  seasons 
do  we  then  have  ? 

The  sun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator  from  March  22d,  to 
September  22d,  and  we  then  have  spring  and  summer. 

When  is  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  t 

The  snn  is  at  the  vernal  equinox  March  22d. 

When  at  the  autumnal  equinox  t 

The  sun  is  at  the  autumnal  equinox  on  the  22d  of  September. 

What  of  the  days  and  nights  when  the  sun  is  at  these  two  points  P 

When  the  sun  is  at  either  of  these  two  points  the  days  and  nights 
are  of  exactly  the  same  length. 

What  of  the  winter  solstice  ? 

The  winter  solstice  is  the  point  where  the  sun  stops  going  south 
from  the  equator,  and  begins  to  return. 

What  of  the  summer  solstice  ? 

The  summer  solstice  is  that  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun 
stops  going  north  from  the  equator  and  begins  to  return. 
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If  you  were  at  the  equator,  how  woald  the  sun  appear  to  movey  and 
what  would  be  his  position  March  22d  ? 

If  we  were  at  the  equator  March  22d,  the  sun  would  appear  to  be 
exactly  oyer  our  heads  at  noon ;  so  also  September  22d.  June  2l8t,  he 
would  be  23i  degrees  to  the  north  of  us,  and  on  December  21st,  he 
would  be  23^  degrees  to  the  south  of  us. 

If  you  were  at  the  north  pole,  how  would  the  sun  appear  to  moye, 
and  what  would  be  his  position  March  22d,  June  21st,  September  22d, 
and  December  21st? 

If  we  were  at  the  north  pole  March  22d,  the  sun  would  appear  to  be 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  would  go  circling  round  us  every 
day,  rising  a  little  higher  and  higher  every  day  till  June  21st,  when  he 
would  reach  an  altitude  of  23^  degrees  and  would  then  begin  to  come 
down  little  by  little  every  day  till  September  22d,  when  he  would  be 
again  just  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon;  and  after  "crossing  the  line," 
he  would  continue  to  descend  a  little  further  each  day  till  December 
21st,  when  he  would  reach  23^  degrees  south  latitude.  He  would  then 
begin  to  return  little  by  little  every  day  till  March  22d,  when  he  would 
again  be  just  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon  where  we  found  him  one  year 
before. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  days  and  nights  at  the  equator  and  at  the 
poles  ? 

At  the  equator  the  days  and  nights  are  uniformly  about  12  hours 
each.     At  the  poles  they  are  six  months  long  each. 

The  actual  length  of  a  year  on  the  earth  is  just  365J  solar  days. 
It  is  said  to  have  365  days  generally,  but  the  earth  cannot  complete 
one  revolution  round  the  sun  in  365  days,  it  has  to  move  on  six  hours 
longer  before  her  circuit  is  finished.  Well,  these  extra  slices  of  a  day 
are  laid  upon  old  father  Time's  shelf  till  they  make  a  pile  big  enough 
to  make  a  day,  then  they  are  taken  down  and  given  to  little  February 
because  she  has  the  fewest  days  of  all  her  sister  months.  It  takes 
four  long  years  to  save  enough  of  these  slices  for  a  day,  which  has  24 
hours  or  four  times  as  many  as  are  saved  every  year.  So  the  month 
of  February,  which  ordinarily  has  only  28  days,  has  29  days  every  four 
years  and  that  fourth  year  has  366  days  and  is  called  leap  year. . 

There  is  said  to  be  but  24  hours  from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the 
noon  of  the  next  day,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  little  more  than  24 
hours  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  This  is  caused  by  the  irregular 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  it  going  faster  when  it  is  nearing  the 
sun  and  slower  when  it  is  receding  from  it.  But  the  average  length 
of  the  day  is  exactly  24  hours.  The  sun  is  said  to  be  fast  when  it 
reaches  the  meridian  before  the  clock  says  it  is  noon  and  it  is  said  to  be 
slow  when  it  is  noon  by  the  clock  before  the  sun  reaches  the  meridian. 
The  average  time  is  called  mean-time. 
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The  equation  of  time  is  the  difference  between  apparent-time  (the 
time  by  the  sun),  and  mean -time  (time  kept  by  clocks).  The  differ- 
ence between  mean  and  apparent-time  is  greatest  in  November,  when 
the  son  is  16  minutes  faster  than  the  clock,  and  in  Febraary  when  it 
is  14  minutes  slower  than  the  clock.  Mean  and  apparent-time  are  the 
same  on  the  loth  of  June,  the  1st  of  September,  on  the  15th  of  April 
and  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Stars  beyond  the  sixth  magnitude  can  only  be  seen  through  a  tele- 
scope; but  through  this  instrument  stars  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude  can  be  seen. 

The  exact  positions  of  about  200,000  stars  have  already  been  ascer- 
tamed  by  immense  labor,  and  put  down  on  maps  and  catalogues. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  catalogues,  astronomers  can  immediately 
detect  any  change  in  the  magnitude,  position,  or  color  of  a  star,  or 
note  the  disappearance  of  an  old  star,  or  the  appearance  of  a  new  one. 
By  the  aid  of  these  star-maps  and  catalogues,  the  planet  Neptune  and 
the  asteroids  have  been  discovered. 

There  are  over  100  constellations,  some  of  which  contain  many 
bright  stars,  and  are  easily  traced ;  while  others  have  only  a  few  small, 
faint,  scattered  stars,  and  are  traced  with  great  difficulty.  These 
latter  are  of  little  importance,  and  need  not  be  noticed  here.  The 
names  of  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac,  are :  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Oapricornus,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces;  or,  in  English,  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  twins,  the  crab,  the 
lion,  the  virgin,  the  scales,  the  scorpion,  the  archer,  the  water-carrier, 
the  fishes. 

Hercules,  the  Great  Bear,  Little  Bear,  the  Harp,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus, 
with  Medusa's  head,  Andromeda,  and  Equuleus,  are  among  the  more 
prominent  constellations  north  of  the  zodiac. 

Which  is  the  seventh  planet  in  order  from  the  sun  ? 

The  next  planet  after  Saturn,  and  the  seventh  in  order  from  the 
sun,  is  Uranus.  It  was  discovered  in  1781,  by  Sir  William  Herschel. 
It  was  first  called  Herschel,  after  its  discoverer ;  but  it  is  now  gener- 
aUy  called  Uranus,  after  the  father  of  Saturn,  who  bore  that  name. 

It  is  a  large  planet,  being  80  times  larger  than  this  earth.  Yet^  on 
acconnt  of  his  great  distance,  he  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
He  is  1,750,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  miles  an  hour  in  his  orbit,  and  requires  84  years  to  make  one 
revolution.  If  the  oldest  people  on  this  earth  were  to  be  transferred 
to  Uranus,  they  would  be  only  about  one  year  old. 

The  time  of  his  axial  rotation,  on  account  of  his  great  distance,  is 

not  known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  nine  and  a  half  hours.     If  it  is 

true,  then  a  day  there  is  not  half  as  long  as  our  day.    Uranus  has 

four  moons,  which  appear  to  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction  from  all 
[Assem.  Doc.  Ko.  13.]  11 
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the  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  XJranns.  Astronomers  are  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
contrary  movements  of  these  satellites. 

What  is  the  most  distant  planet  yet  discovered  ?  What  can  you 
say  of  it  ? 

The  most  distant  planet  yet  discovered  is  Neptune,  or  Leverrier* 
It  is  about  100  times  as  large  as  this  earth.  It  is  2,750,000,000  of  miles 
from  the  sun.  It  is  the  slowest  of  all  the  planets,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  only  12,000  miles  an  hour.  It  performs  one  annual  revolution  in 
165  years ;  therefore,  its  year  is  165  years  long. 

Can  it  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  ? 

No,  it  can't,  on  account  of  his  great  distance  from  the  earth. 

Oive  an  account  of  its  discovery  ? 

As  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  movements  of  the  planet  TTranus 
were  very  irregular,  it  was  thought  that  it  had  been  influenced  by  the 
attraction  of  another  planet  beyond.  So  astronomers  undertook  by 
calculation,  to  solve  the  mystery.  Two  enthusiastic  astronomers 
named  Mr.  Adams,  of  England,  and  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  set  to  work 
by  calculation  to  find  out  the  position  of  the  unknown  planet  They, 
though  ignorant  of  each  other's  labors,  arrived  at  conclusions  differ- 
ing but  very  slightly.  Le  Verrier,  however,  wrote  to  Dr.  Galle,  of 
Berlin,  requesting  him  to  direct  his  telescope  to  a  certain  point  in  the 
starry  heavens.  He  did  so,  and  the  new  planet  Leverrier  was  discov- 
ered within  one  degree  from  the  point  specified  by  the  mathematicians. 
This  was  in  the  year  1845. 

Why  do  we  know  little  about  this  planet  ? 

We  know  but  little  about  this  planet,  on  account  of  its  great  dis- 
tance from  us. 

What  amount  of  light  and  heat  do  Uranus  and  Neptune  receive 
from  the  sun  ? 

IJranns  receives  about  three  thousandths  as  much  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun  as  we  do,  and  Neptune  only  one  thousandth  as  much. 

What  is  especially  remarkable  about  Saturn  ? 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  Saturn  is,  that  he  has  three  broad, 
flat  rings  surrounding  him  at  the  distance  of  a  few  thousand  miles. 
As  he  revolves  round  the  sun,  sometimes  one  side  of  the  rings  is 
illuminated  and  sometimes  the  other  side.  If  they  should  break  into 
pieces,  as  perhaps  they  may,  they  would  add  several  new  moons  to  the 
large  number  Saturn  already  has. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  of  Saturn's  moons,  and  the  moons  of  all  the 
other  planets,  were  once  rings  revolving  round  their  primaries,  and 
that  the  planets  themselves  were  once  rings  revolving  round  the  sun, 
and  that  they  have  been  broken  in  the  same  way.  Saturn  is  the  last 
of  the  planets  known  to  the  ancients.    He  can  easily  be  seen  with  the 
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nabed  eye.  He  shines  with  a  steady  yellowish  light.  Bnt  his  moons 
and  lings  can  only  be  seen  with  a  telescope.  This  planet  was  named 
by  i3ie  ancients  after  Satnm,  the  father  of  the  gods  who  was  supposed 
to  be  yery  old  and  decrepit,  because  this  planet  moved  much  more 
slo^  than  any  other  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

Wkat  of  aerolites  ?  What  do  they  contain  ?  What  are  they  per-^ 
haps  ?  How  do  they  become  heated  ?  *  What  happens  when  they 
explode  ?    What  when  they  come  to  the  earth  ? 

Aerolites  are  air-stones  that  fall  to  the  ground  from  the  regions 
beyond.  They  usually  contain  iron,  nickel  and  other  metals.  They 
are,  perhaps,  little  asteroids  revolying  round  the  sun,  or  little  satellites 
rerolyii^  round  the  earth,  but  too  small  to  be  seen  till  they  come  very 
near  to  us.  When  they  get  into  our  atmosphere  they  meet  with  so 
much  resistance  from  the  air  that  they  become  heated  by  friction  with 
it  When  they  explode  they  make  a  loud  report,  and  the  fragments 
fall  to  the  ground,  striking  the  earth  with  great  force,  often  sinking 
many  feet  into  the  ground. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  mass  of  iron  and  nickel  that  had  fallen  was 
found  in  Brazil  which  weighed  six  tons ;  another  was  found  in  Siberia^ 
There  is  now  a  large  aerolite  in  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Yale  Col- 
lie which  weighs  nearly  1,000  pounds.  It  is  so  hard  and  dense  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  it  with  any  instrument 

A  large  aerolite  passed  over  Scotland,  England  and  France,  and  ex- 
ploded oyer  the  water  when  it  was  50  miles  high.  It  was  estimated 
to  haye  a  diameter  of  half  a  mile.  In  1859  a  large  aerolite  passed 
oyer  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  looked  like  a  globe 
of  fire  as  large  as  the  sun,  and  when  it  exploded  it  left  a  train  of  yapor 
that  remained  for  many  minutes. 

Do  they  always  fall  to  the  ground  ?    Why  ? 

No,  they  do  not  always  fall  to  the  ground  immediately;  but,  ou 
account  of  their  rapid  motion,  go  circling  round  and  round  the  earth 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  yery  large  aerolite  now  re- 
yolTing  round  this  earth  at  the  distance  of  5,000  miles,  once  in  about 
eyery  three  hours.  If  this  large  fellow  should  come  nearer,  and  get 
into  our  atmosphere,  he  would  come  to  this  earth  or  explode  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  the  fragments  woald  cause  terrible  hayoc  and 
d^tmction  whereyer  they  should  fall. 

Does  the  atmosphere  moye  with  the  earth  ? 

Yes,  sir ;  of  course  it  always  moyes  with  the  earth. 

What  if  it  did  not  moye  with  the  earth  ? 

If  it  did  not  moye  with  the  earth,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  would  cause  such  a  yiolent  wind  in  the  contrary  direction 
that  nothing  could  stand  before  it 
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Which  way  would  the  wind  blow,  and  how  fast  would  it  blow  ? 

At  the  equator  it  would  blow  from  the  east,  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  latitude  where  we  are,  it  would  blow  at  the 
rate  of  seren  or  eighi  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Which  is  lighter,  hot  or  cold  air? 

The  air  as  it  becomes  heated,  expands  and  becomes  lighter. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ? 

As  the  warm  air  rises,  the  cold  air  comes  in  to  take  its  place. 
Whep  you  open  the  door  of  a  warm  room,  the  warm  air  goes  out  at 
the  top,  and  the  cold  air  comes  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  asteroids  ? 

There  is  a  great  number  of  little  orbs,  usually  called  planteoids  or 
asteroids,  which  r<*volye  around  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter. 

What  did  Kepler  conjecture  ? 

The  interval  between  these  two  planets  is  so  great  that  he  conjec- 
tured that  a  planet  would  be  found. 

Did  astronomers  look  for  another  planet  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter? 

Tes,  sir;  for  many  years  they  looked  in  vain  for  any  such  planet 
After  Bode's  law  was  discovered,  they  felt  sure  that  such  a  planet 
would  be  found. 

What  is  Bode's  law  ? 

If  the  following  series  of  numbers  is  taken  0,  3,  6, 12,  24,  48,  96, 
192,  384,  and  4  be  added  to  each  one  of  them,  we  have  a  series  which 
represents  the  proportionate  distance  between  all  the  planets,  except 
that  betwixt  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
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A  planet  seemed  to  be  missing  in  the  place  represented  by  No.  28. 
When  were  the  first  four  asteroids  discovered,  and  what  name  were 
given  to  them  ? 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  a  little  orb  was  discovered  in  thia 
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space  to  which  the  name  of  Geres  was  given.  The  next  year  another 
one  was  discovered  and  called  Pallas ;  soon  after  another,  which  was 
called  JnnOy  and  then  another,  which  was  called  Vesta. 

How  many  have  already  been  discovered  ? 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  little  orbs  have  been  di8Covei*ed 
np  to  the  present  time  (June  15,  1875). 

How  does  the  solar  system  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  universe  ? 

The  solar  system  to  which  we  belong,  constitutes  but  a  very  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  vast  universe,  which  surrounds  it  on  every 
side.  If  the  sun  and  all  the  orbs  that  revolve  about  him  were  to  be 
blotted  out  of  existence,  they  would  be  no  more  missed  from  the 
whole  number  than  so  many  drops  of  water  from  the  ocean,  or  so 
many  grains  of  sand  from  the  sea  shore.  If  the  sun  and  all  the  planets 
that  revolve  about  him  were  to  be  removed  to  the  same  distance  as 
the  stars,  he  would  twinkle  only  as  one  of  the  little  stars,  and  this 
earth  and  her  moon,  and  all  the  other  planets  and  their  moons  would 
be  lost  entirely  in  the  depths  of  space..  The  orbit  of  Neptune,  the 
most  distant  of  all  the  planets,  which  is  more  than  8,000,000,000  of 
miles  in  circumference,  would  appear  no  larger  than  a  finger  ring 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Each  one  of  these  millions  of  millions  of 
little  stars  is,  no  doubt,  a  sun  like  our  sun,  and  perhaps  larger.  Each 
one  has  probably  a  system  of  revolving  orbs,  depending  upon  it  as  the 
planets  depend  upon  the  sun.  But  these  revolving  orbs  are  too  far 
away  to  be  seen,  even  with  the  most  powerful  telescope. 

What  are  meteors  ? 

Meteors  are  small  luminous  bodies  that  look  like  stars  falling  from 
heaven ;  they  are  often  called  shooting  stars.  More  or  less  of  such 
meteors  may  be  seen  every  dark  clear  night,  but  sometimes  they  fall  in 
such  large  numbers  as  to  appear  like  a  shower  of  stars.  They  do  not 
generally  fall  to  the  earth ;  they  usually  go  out  and  vanish  before  they 
reach  the  ground.  When  they  come  into  our  atmosphere  they  meet 
with  much  resistance  and  falling  very  rapidly  they  soon  become  heated 
and  explode  or  take  fire  and  are  entirely  consumed.  The  earth  in  her 
course  meets  a  swarm  of  such  meteors  sometimes  as  one  in  riding 
meets  a  swarm  of  insects  or  a  cloud  of  dust  and  then  we  have  a 
shower  of  meteors.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  comets  are  made  up 
of  a  vast  numbers  of  such  meteors,  or  that  these  meteors  are  the  par- 
ticles which  are  thrown  off  by  comets  and  coming  into  our  atmosphere 
they  become  heated  by  friction  with  it,  and  take  fire  and  are  entirely 
consumed  before  they  reach  the  ground.  They  often,  like  rockets, 
leave  a  train  of  light  behind  them  which  remains  for  many  minutes. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  solar  system  ? 
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How  or  when  the  solar  sjBtem  was  created  uo  one  can  tell.    The 
Bible  tells  us  that,  ^'  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
earth."    How  long  ago  the  beginning  was  we  are  not  told ;  it  may 
have  been  millions  of  years  since  it  wslb  made.    Astronomers  think 
that  all  the  matter  now  contained  within  the  bounds  of  this  svstem 
once  existed  as  a  vast  mass  of  vapor  rarefied  by  heat    The  force  of 
gravity  which  gave  the  mass  a  spherical  form  and  held  it  together  by 
compressing  it  produced  heat  and  this  tended  to  expand  it.    The  radi- 
ation of  heat  from  the  outlying  surface  disturbed  the  equilibrium  and 
a  rotary  motion  began.    This  flattened  it  down  at  the  poles  till  it 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  outermost  planet.    As  the  motion 
became  accelerated  that  portion  which  now  constitutes  the  most  dis- 
tant planet  was  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force.     In  the  lapse  of  time 
another  portion  which  now  constitutes  the  next  planet  was  thrown  off 
in  the  same  way.     After  this  another  and  then  another  till  the  planet 
nearest  the  sun,  whether  it  be  Mercury  or  some  other  one  not  yet  dis- 
coveredj  was  thrown  off.    It  is  supposed  that  some  of  these  portions, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them,  were  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  rings, 
but    aggregating    themselves     into    spheroidal    masses    similar    to 
the  large  mass  from  which  they  had  been  separated,  they  continued  to 
revolve  round  the  central  body.    In  like  manner  they  also  began  to 
rotate  on  their  own  axis.    Some  of  these  planets  threw  off  secondary 
rings  all  of  which  in  their  turn  became  satellites,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  rings  of   Saturn,  which  remain  unbroken  to  show  us  how  the 
rest  were  made.    The  sun  is  that  portion  of  the  original  mass  that 
remains.     It  is  700  times  larger  than  all  the  plants  with  their  satellites 
put  together.    He  continues  to  rotate  on  his  axis  once  in  25  days, 
while  all  these  orbs  like  so  many  children  and  grandchildren  revolve 
round  him.     All  these  planets  have,  by  gradually  radiating  their  heat» 
become  cool  on  the  outside  and  are  opaque  bodies  like  this  earth.     But 
the  sun,  on  account  of  his  larger  size,  still  retains  much  of  his  original 
heat-light,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  glow  and  shine  for  ages  yet 
to  come.     But  he  may  yet  throw  off  another  planet  or  he  may,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  himself  become  an  opaque  body  as  the  spots  on  his  disc 
seem  to  indicate. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 

Give  an  example  of  cellular  tissue. 

Cellular  tissue  is  the  fleshy  or  succulent  part  of  plants,  of  which 
familiar  examples  may  be  given  in  the  pulp  of  leaves  and  fruits. 

Why  is  it  so  called? 

It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  little  cells,  like 
the  cells  of  a  honey-comb. 

What  do  the  cells  contain  ? 
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The  cells  consist  of  small  bags  or  bladders,  filled,  apparently,  with 
the  liqnid,  bnt  intermixed  with  thjs  liquid,  which  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  there  are  some 
graias  of  starch  and  some  of  coloring  matter,  surrounded  by  a  few 
particles  of  gluten. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  longevity  of  different  plants? 

The  longevity  of  plants  differs  according  to  their  nature  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

How  long  do  herbaceous  plants  generally  live  ? 

Herbaceous  plants  generally  live  only  one  season. 

How  long  do  shrubs  generally  live  ? 

They  seldom  last  above  30  or  40  years. 

How  long  do  trees  generally  live? 

The  length  of  time  which  trees  live  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  situations  in  which  they  grow. 

How  do  plants  obtain  nourishment  from  the  soil  ? 

As  the  roots  spread  out  in  every  direction,  levying  contributions 
from  the  rich  soil  for  the  support  of  the  plant,  so  the  leaves  open  their 
thousand  little  mouths  to  receive  what  the  air  has  to  give.  But  what 
the  roots  and  leaves  collect  is  mere  raw  material,  out  of  which  the  food 
of  the  plant  is  to  be  made,  and  this  is  just  what  the  leaves  do. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  roots  of  trees  ? 

The  root  is  one  of  the  organs  of  nutrition.  The  roots  of  timber  trees 
lengthen  much  faster  than  they  increase  in  thickness.  The  long,  slen- 
der roots  tie  the  tree  to  the  ground  and  do  not  require  much  depth  of 
BoiL  When  they  have  exhausted  the  soil  immediately  around  them 
they  grow  still  longer,  to  get  fresh  and  unexhausted  soil. 

What  are  deciduous  trees  ? 

Deciduous  trees  are  those  whose  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn. 

What  are  evergreens. 

Evergreens  are  trees  whose  leaves  do  not  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  as 
do  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  function  of  leaf  buds  is  to  produce  new  leaves  and  branches  for 
the  tree.  The  leaves  of  flowering  plants  consist  of  three  parts,  namely, 
the  petiole  or  stalk  and  the  lamina  or  blade. 

The  function  of  the  bark  is  to  enable  the  tree  to  retain  its  moisture 
and  to  keep  off  worms  and  insects  that  would  injure  the  tree  were  it 
not  80  protected.  The  cuticle  of  the  first  year's  growth  of  the  tree 
becomes  its  bark.  The  bark  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. :  the  cuticle  or 
outside  part,  the  corticle  or  thick  part,  and  the  liber  or  soft  inner 
part  In  hot  countries  the  bark  of  trees  is  very  thick,  because  they 
need  thicker  bark  than  trees  in  cold  countries,  on  account  of  the 
greater  heat  which  otherwise  would  dry  their  sap. 
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Herbaceons  plants  are  those  that  have  succulent,  juicy  stalks,  which 
do  not  survive  the  winter;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.: 
annuals,  the  seed  of  which  has  to  be  sown  every  summer,  biennials, 
which  live  two  years  and  do  not  blossom  till  the  second  year,  and  peren- 
nials, the  stall^s  of  which  die  every  fall,  but  are  reproduced  from  the 
root,  which  retains  its  vitality. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  bark  ? 

The  epidermis  of  the  first  year  becomes  bark  as  the  tree  grows.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin,  th«  corticle  integu- 
ment or  thick  part,  and  the  liber  or  soft  inner  part 

What  can  you  say  of  herbaceous  plants  P 

Herbaceous  plants,  the  stems  of  which  are  succulent  or  full  of  juice, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  annuals,  which  have  to  be  raised 
from  seed  every  year  and  die  as  soon  as  they  have  ripened ;  biennials, 
those  plants  which  need  be  sown  only  once  in  two  to  four  years, 
and  which  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  and  perennials,  the  stems 
of  which  die  every  year  and  of  which  the  roots  send  new  stems  every 
spring. 

What  is  the  function  of  leaf  buds  ? 

The  function  of  leaf  buds  is  to  supply  trees  and  shrubs  with  leaves 
and  branches.  When  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  a  little  bud 
forms  in  the  axil.  It  is  composed  of  close  imbricated  scales,  and  is 
called  the  hibemaculum  or  winter-house,  to  protect  it  from  cold.  In 
the  spring  the  house  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  leaves,  which  have  been 
curiously  folded  up  around  a  stem,  called  the  axil,  burst  and  become 
branches.  The  leaves  of  flowering  plants  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
lamina  or  blade  and  the  petiole  or  foot  stalk. 

Eeliqion. 

How  do  we  know  that  there  is  a  Ood  ? 

We  know  this  from  the  evidences  of  his  wisdom  and  power  on  every 
side  of  us.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  us  his  handiwork. 

What  is  God  ? 

He  is  an  uncreated  and  eternal  spirit,  invisible  but  everywhere 
present,  infinite  in  his  wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  He  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  things  and  the  source  of  all  life,  and  of  every  kind  of 
power  in  the  universe. 

Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 

He  is  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man,  both  divine  and  human. 
He  came  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  was  born  and  lived  as  a  man. 
He  kept  the  law  of  God  perfectly.  He  died  to  atone  for  our  sins. 
He  again  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  now 
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lives  to  hear  the  prayers,  and  forgiye  the  sins  of  all  who  sincerely  ask 
Him. 

What  can  yon  say  of  Jesus  Ohrist  ? 

Jesus  Christ  was  bom  on  a  cold,  dark  night  in  a  stable,  at  Beth- 
lehem, near  Jerusalem.  It  was  supposed  by  the  people  of  the  period 
in  which  he  was  bom,  that  he  would  come  as  a  great  king  and  in  rich 
gannentSy  but  never  thought  that  the  king  of  kings  would  be  born  in 
sQch  an  humble  place  as  a  stable  for  oxen.  No  one  expected  it.  But 
three  wise  men  heard  of  it,  and  came  to  see  Jesus.  They  were  guided 
by  a  star  for  a  time,  but  they  lost  the  star,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  they  inquired  of  the  people  where  the  stable  was.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  person  asked  was  no  other  than  Herod,  a  wicked  and 
jealous  king.  He  could  not  tell  them,  but  said  to  them,  "  I  am  told 
that  the  child  is  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem;  go  ye  there,  and  if  you  find 
him  come  back  to  me  and  tell  me,  so  that  I  may  also  go  and  adore 
him.''  But  he  had  no  intention  of  going  to  adore  Jesus.  He  meant 
to  kill  Jesus,  so  that  he  might  still  remain  sole  king.  After  a  time 
the  Magi  discovered  the  star  again,  and  it  led  them  to  the  stable  where 
the  child  was  lying  in  a  manger.  After  having  adored  Jesus  they  were 
about  to  return  to  Herod,  but  were  warned  by  an  angel  and  went  home 
by  another  route.  When  Herod  had  waited  for  some  time  he  began  to 
be  suspicious  that  the  Magi  had  deceived  him,  so  he  caused  every  child 
under  the  age  of  two  years  to  be  killed.  But  another  angel  warned 
Maiy,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  she  escaped  to  Egypt  and  remained 
there  till  the  death  of  Herod.  We  have  not  heard  any  more  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  till  he  was  thirty  years  old,  only  that  he  obeyed  his  parents. 
Bat  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  began  to  preach  his  Gospel.  He  chose 
twelve  Apostles,  and  they  also  preached.  After  thi*ee  years  one  of  them 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death  on  the  cross.  After  three  days  he  arose  to  life 
again  and  appeared  to  his  mother  and  apostles,  and  after  giving 
strength  and  knowledge  to  them  he  ascended  into  Heaven,  where  he 
now  is,  willing  to  hear  the  prayers  and  to  forgive  the  sins  of  all  who 
sincerely  ask  hinu 

Arithmetic. 

A  fanner  sold  an  equal  number  of  calves,  cows  and  horses,  receiving 
t3,540  for  the  whole.  The  calves  brought  tl2  a  head,  the  cows  137, 
and  the  horses  t69.    How  many  of  each  kind  did  he  sell  ? 

tl2 
37  118)13540(30  Ans. 

69  354 


tll8  00 
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A  man  pays  $7^  a  year  for  grooeries,  $400  for  house  rent,  (300  for 
clothes,  $150  for  books,  $362  for  other  expenses  and  saves  12,300  in 
five  years.    What  is  his  yearly  income  ? 


5)2300(460  Savings  in  one  year. 

$728 

20 

400 

30 

300 

30 

150 

362 

Expenses $1940 

Savings 460 

His  yearly  income.  .$2400 

A  town  has  levied  a  tax  of  $5,150,  which  sam  includes  the  amonnt 
voted  for  the  repairs  of  a  bridge  and  the  collector's  commission  of  three 
per  cent  How  much  was  voted  for  the  bridge  and  how  much  does 
the  collector  receive  for  his  commission  ? 

$5,150=tax— 3  per  cent  commission. 

1.00 
.03  per  cent  tax. 


1. 03)5150. 00($5, 000= the  bridge. 
515 


000 
$5,150--$5,000=$150  commission. 

We  divide  the  given  amount  by  one,  increased  by  the  rate  per  cent 
of  commission  expressed  decimally,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  invest- 
ment We  then  subtract  the  investment  from  the  given  amount  and 
remainder  is  the  commission. 

Bought  140  yards  of  cloths  at  the  rate  of  10  yards  for  $28.  I  sold 
60  yards  of  it  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  for  $5  and  the  rest  at  the  rate  of 
four  yards  for  $9 ;  what  did  I  lose  ? 

10)140  140 

14x28 =$392,  cost.  J^ 

2)60  80 

30x5=$150. 

4)80  392 

20x9=180  330 

330  selling  price.  62    Ans. 
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A  man  left  his  wife  $2^360^  each  of  his  three  sons  $750^  his  daughter 

$l,700y  and  the  rest  of  his  property,  amounting  to  $4^750  to  charitable 

objects;  what  was  the  yalne  of  his  estate  ? 

760 
3 


Sons,  2250  Wife,  2360 

Daughter,  1700  Charitable  objects,  4750 

3950  7110 
7110 


Whole  estate,  11060    Ans. 

What  is  the  interest  on  $341.25  for  3  jr.,  2  mo.,  11  da,  at  6  per  cent? 

(341.25 
.06 


12)  »20.47o0  X    3  yr.  =  $61.4250 

30)  1.7062  X    2  mo.  =     3.4124 

.0568  X  11  da.  =        .6248 


$65.4622 

Algbbba. 

A  capitalist  receiyes  a  yearly  income  of  (2,940.  Four-fifths  of  his 
money  bears  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  of  5  percent. 
How  much  has  he  at  interest  P 

Let  X  denote  the  amount  he  has  at  interest 

Then  ^x  =  what  bears  an  interest  of  4  per  cent. 

And  ^x  =  what  draw*  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

Now  \xx  Thf-  lij^y 
And  ^a;  X  tJtt  =  jhf^' 
Then  ^x  +  j^x  =  2940. 

400a?  +  125ar  =  36750000. 
X  =  70,000. 

A  tailor  cut  19  yards  from  each  of  8  equal  pieces  of  cloth,  and  17 

yards  from  another  of  the  same  length,  and  then  found  that  the  four 

remnants  were,  together,  equal  to  142  yards.    How  many  yards  in 

each  piece. 

Let  X  denote  the  length  of  the  pieces  in  yards. 

Then  3x  —  57  will  denote  the  number  of  yards  left  in  the  three 

pieces  after  19  yards  had  been  cut  from  each  of 
theuL 
X  —  17  will  denote  the  numbei  of  yards  left  in  the  fourth 

piece. 
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Siatement 

3  a;  -  57  +  a;  -  17  =  142. 
4  a;  —  74  =  142. 
4  x  ==  216. 
X  =    54.     Solution,   showing   the   number  of 

yards  in  each  piece. 


CLOSING  DAY. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  school-year  were  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  institution  at  half-past  2  o'clock  of  Wednesday,  June  23d,  and 
were  very  fully  attended.  The  principal  opened  the  exercises  with  a 
few  remarks,  giving  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  institution,  and 
indicating  the  work  performed  during  the  year.  Miss  Carrie  E* 
Handy  then  exhibited  six  pupils,  who  were  all  congenital  deaf-mutes, 
and  who  had  received  no  instruction  in  articulation,  except  sixteen 
lessons  of  one  hour  each,  given  by  her  according  to  Prof.  Bell's  system 
of  visible  speech.  Several  words  and  sentences  were  pronounced  by 
these  pupils  with  distinctness,  and  in  a  not  unpleusing  tone  of  voice. 

The  following  salutatory  address  was  then  given,  viva  voce,  by  Ber- 
nard Clark,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  with  propriety  of  elocution. 

Saltjtatobt. 

Ladies  aistd  Gentlemen  —  On  this  closing  day  of  our  school,  the 
pleasant  duty  has  devolved  upon  me  of  addressing  to  you  a  salutation 
of  welcome.  I  undertake  the  task,  however,  with  some  hesitation,  not 
from  any  lack  of  cordial  feeling,  but  from  the  consciousness  of  imper- 
fections in  my  utterance.  I  beg  you  to  let  the  sincerity  of  my  feel- 
ings weigh  against  the  faults  of  my  voice. 

Especially  do  I  welcome  on  this  occasion  the  ladies,  whose  gay  attire 
enlivens  this  hall,  and  whose  smiles  it  is  our  fondest  hope  to  gain. 
We  know  that  our  hospitality  cannot  be  better  bestowed  than  in  enter- 
taining angels,  though  in  the  present  case  we  cannot  claim  that  we  do 
it  **  unawares." 

Gentlemen  of  the  board  of  directors,  we  welcome  you  sincerely 
though  well  aware  that  you  are  come  to  sit  in  impartial  judgment 
upon  us. 

Confident  in  an  honest  purpose  to  acquit  ourselves  with  credit^  and 
in  the  result  of  our  teachers'  diligent  and  well-directed  efforts,  we  hope 
to  merit  your  approval.  At  all  events,  we  can  truly  say,  with  old 
Cato: 

''  *Ti8  not  In  mortalB  to  command  auoeeM, 
But  we'll  do  more^  deserve  It." 
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Honored  and  beloved  principal^  we  gratefully  acknowledge  yonr 
uDiform  kindness  to  ns  and  interest  in  our  welfare,  as  well  as  your 
zealous  labors  for  our  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Many  a  time 
in  after  years  shall  we  recall  your  wise  advice  and  your  inculcation  of 
sound  principles^and  shall  think  of  you  with  almost  filial  regard. 

Respected  teachers,  wc  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  valued  instruc- 
tiouSy  and  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  whatever 
credit  we  may  receive.  If,  however,  we  fail,  the  blame  shall  rest  justly 
on  us.  To  us  a  teacher  is  more  than  a  mere  preceptor ;  he  is  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,  and  as  such  we  shall  always  remember  you. 

Our  honored  superintendent  and  physician,  you  have  made  the  past 
year  one  to  be  remembered  by  us  with  pleasure.  You  have  watched 
onr  health,  have  cared  for  us  when  sick,  and  have  regarded  your  own 
maxim,  ^  The  best  medicine  for  youth  is  happiness.''  On  our  part,  we 
have  taken  your  prescriptions,  especially  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
kind,  with  idacrity.  We  appreciate  your  kindness,  and  hope  you  may 
feel  repaid  in  looking  upon  the  healthy  and  happy  faces  that  greet  you 
to-day. 

To  our  matron  I  render  the  thanks,  in  which  I  know  every  pupil 
joins  me,  for  her  kindness  to  us  during  the  past  year.  I  know  that 
this  quality  she  shares  with  all  her  sex ;  but,  in  the  care  of  a  house- 
hold like  this,  even  a  woman's  kind  heart  would  not  suffice  without  a 
woman's  fine  and  active  brain.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  ^'  house 
mother  "  has  both. 

To  my  classmates  I  would  say,  "  Fan  wood  expects  every  one  to  do 
his  duty."  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  all  the  labor  that  has  been 
expended  on  you.  Remember,  too,  that  perhaps  '^a  chiel's  among  ye 
takin'  notes,"  and  let  him  not  have  to  announce  your  failure. 

Finally,  to  all  the  audience,  I  again  express  my  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  here,  and  hope  the  occasion  may  be  a  pleasant  one  to  you  all, 
increasing  the  sympathy  you  feel  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  your 
appreciation  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
benevolent  cause. 

Six  young  ladies  of  the  high  class  were  then  called  to  the  platform 
and  a  topic  in  astronomy  was  assigned  to  each  one.  The  slates  were 
rapidly  covered  with  correct  and  well-expressed  accounts  of  the  several 
subjects. 

Martin  Brown,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  followed,  giving  a 
demonstration  in  signs,  by  the  aid  of  a  plaster  model  of  the  human 
trunk,  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  respiration  and  circulation. 

Six  young  men  belonging  to  the  high  class  then  took  their  places 
at  the  slates,  and  gave  written  answers  to  questions  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  propounded  by  persons  in  the  audience.     The  range  of  the 
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questions  included  subjects  of  contemporaneous  scientific,  literary  and 
practical  interest,  and  in  every  case  the  answer  showed  that  the  subject 
was  not  new  to  the  pupil.  While  the  audience  was  awaiting  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Master  Patrick  Brennan  gave  the  signs  for 
many  animals  and  other  familiar  objects  in  a  graphic  and  highly 
amusing  style. 

James  E.  Doran,  of  the  graduating  class,  recited  in  signs  "  Warren's 
Address  to  his  Soldiers  at  Bunker  Hill,''  with  excellent  effect 

The  following  valedictory  address  was  delivered  in  signs  by  Jonathan 
H.  Eddy,  the  principal  reading  from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  time. 

Valbdiotoby. 

How  fast  time  flies !  He  travels  onward  with  an  even,  uninterrupted, 
inexorable  step,  without  regard  for  the  delays  of  us  indolent  mortals. 
The  restless  hours  pursue  their  course,  moments  press  after  moments, 
day  treads  upon  day.  Already  another  long  year  has  rolled  by,  as 
have  thousands  on  thousands  since  the  ^^  beginning." 

Have  we  idly  and  thoughtlessly  wasted  the  precious  time  ?  Behold 
the  days,  months  and  years,  unmindful  of  our  tardiness,  marching 
forward  in  a  silent  and  solemn  procession.  The  clock  may  be  struck 
dumb,  a  black  pall  may  be  thrown  over  the  sun's  glorious  face,  his 
light  may  be  cut  off,  he  may  die  out  and  leave  us  lost  in  darkness  in 
the  depths  of  space,  but  still  the  busy  hours  pass  on,  for  no  power  but 
omnipotence  is  mighty  enough  to  control  "  Old  Father  Time." 

Yes,  'tis  true,  another  year  is  past,  never  to  be  recalled.  Now,  look- 
ing back,  we  too  late  wish  that  we  had  not  done  so  and  so,  and  that 
we  had  done  this  and  that. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  one  fraught  with  great  revolutions,  car- 
nage and  bloodshed.  Of  great  and  stirring  events  there  have  been 
none,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  No  great  geniuses  like  CsBsar 
and  other  famous  heroes  and  generals  of  old,  have  risen  in  the  firma- 
ment of  modem  politics,  to  turn  the  world  topsy-turvy  to  feed  their 
greedy  ambition.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms  disturb 
not  our  slumbers.  No,  thanks  to  the  Great  Buler  who  controls  all  with 
His  sovereign  will,  it  has  been  a  season  of  almost  universal  prosperity 
and  peace.  Science,  like  a  noble  oak  with  many  wide-spreading 
branches,  has  made  many  years'  growth  in  one;  many  great  and  naeful 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  devoted  to  it  their  life's 
work.  The  old  adage  that  '^  those  who  live  in  glass-houses  should  not 
throw  stones  "  holds  good  no  longer,  for,  among  other  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, is  one  by  which  glass  is  deprived  of  its  extreme  brittlenessand 
has  had  its  nature  so  changed  that  it  can  now  be  put  to  a  thousand  more 
ses  than  it  could  before,  and  now  one  is  almost  as  safe  from  stones  in  a 
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oriass-hoose  as  he  is  in  one  of  wood  of  the  same  thickness.  That  is  not 
all.  Who  would  think  that  steam,  that  giant  which  has  reigned 
supreme  for  almost  a  hnndred  years  as  a  motive  power,  and  has  been 
pat  to  nse  in  tnruing  almost  every  kind  of  machine,  great  or  small, 
simple  or  complex,  should  ever  find  a  superior,  or  even  a  rival  ?  Yet 
it  is  80.  The  giant  has  at  length  met  his  master,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  seems  to  be  an  authentic  report  of  the  wonderful  discovery  that 
&om  pure  oold  water  a  motive  power  may  be  obtaiued  in  the  form  of  a 
subtile,  invisible  vapor  called  motor;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  in- 
ventor, enough  motive  power  can  be  obtained  from  a  tumbler  full  of 
clear  cold  water  to  run  a  train  of  cars  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
and  back.  How  wonderful!  It  does  seem  wonders  will  never  cease, 
for  just  when  we  began  to  think  that  we  had  reached  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  a  wonderful  discovery  is  made  that  puts  to  flight  all  our 
high-flown  ideas,  and  teaches  us  that  we  know  but  very  little  after  all 

What  patriotic  American  can  think  of  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  without  feeling  his  heart  swell 
with  pride  within  him.  Another  short  year  and  Columbia  will  be  a 
centennarian,  and  think  I  in  this  short  period  of  100  years,  she  has 
grown  to  be  the  rival  of  the  oldest,  proudest,  and  most  powerful 
countries  of  the  old  world  which  count  their  age  by  centuries  instead 
of  by  years  as  we  do.  Truly  the  greatest  honor  that  a  man  could 
have,  would  be,  to  be  bom  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  old  flag. 
But  I  must  recall  my  truant  thoughts  fh>m  their  wanderings  and 
return  to  this  sad  and  solemn  occassion. 

What  a  sad  day  is  to-day  I  It  closes  the  flfty-seventh  year  of  this  noble 
old  institution.  When  the  golden  grains  of  summer  had  ripened  and 
been  garnered  and  the  vines  and  the  fruit  trees  were  holding  out  to  us 
their  luscious  tribute  for  our  post  patient  care  and  cultivation,  when 
in  the  leaves  of  the  maple  and  oak  tints  of  purple  and  gold  were 
beginning  to  appear  and  all  nature  was  clothed  with  the  sombre  colors 
of  September,  the  fond  parents  of  our  many  pupils  bid  them  good 
bye  and  with  trunks  full  of  good  things  and  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
healthy  forms  sent  them  away  with  tearful  blessings.  For  10  long 
months  did  they  apply  themselves  to  their  tasks  and  to-day,  here 
assembled,  they,  with  their  young  faces  lighted  up  with  eager  expecta- 
tion, wait  for  the  final  words  that  will  close  the  school,  when  they  will 
be  free  to  set  off  for  "  home,  sweet  home.'' 

The  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  noble 
halls  of  our  Fanwood  and  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  hard  cold  world 
no  longer  to  be  protected  from  its  storms  by  her  fostering  walls,  but 
though  we  are  sorry,  we  are  not  afraid,  for  she  has  furnished  us  with 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  and  which,  united  with  pluck  and  com- 
mon sense,  mil  assuredly  win  the  battle. 
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Years  ago  when  we  first  came  here,  we  little  knew  how  like  home 
the  dear  old  place  would  grow  to  be.  How  bard  it  is  to  think,  that 
never  more  are  we  to  ramble  over  these  beautiful  grounds  or  stroll  up 
and  down  the  winding  avenues  shaded  by  the  grand  old  trees ! 

For  nearly  three-score  years,  within  the  walls  of  our  alma  mater , 
has  been  going  on  the  noble  work  of  restoring  to  society  those  who,  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  senses,  have  been  cut  off  as  by  an  iron  wall  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  many  refined  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  those 
who  are  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  possess  all  their  senses  intact. 
Hundreds,  even  thousands  of  poor  unfortunates  of  this  class,  have  been 
rescued  from  dark,  groveling  ignorance,  and,  from  being  but  little 
better  than  mere  brutes,  are  transformed  into  polite,  well-bred  and 
useful  members  of  society.  What  a  noble  work !  Has  not  Fan  wood 
reason  to  be  proud  of  what  she  has  done  ?  May  the  sun  of  prosperity 
ever  shine  on  her  venerable  walls,  and  may  they  stand  till  the  mil- 
enium. 

The  tie  which  has  bound  us  to  her  for  so  long  must  be  severed,  it 
can  be  put  off  no  longer ;  so  farewell  to  thee  dear  Fan  wood,  farewell 

To  the  board  of  directors  — We  cannot  go  without  embracing  this 
opportunity  to  expi-ess  our  gratitude  to  you  tor  the  kind  interest  you 
have  taken  in  our  wellare,  the  results  of  whicli  you  have  to-day,  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing. 

May  the  Omniscient  direct  you  in  your  councils,  and  bless  your 
disinterested  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  unfortunate  fel- 
low creatures.  And  when  weary  of  lingering  in  this  uncertain  world 
your  spirits  take  their  departure,  may  it  be  to  go  to  the  land  of  eternal 
bliss,  where  our  late  honored  principal,  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Feet  and  his 
venerable  fellow  laborers,  Oliver  S.  Strong  and  Shephard  Knapp 
have  gone  before,  and  where  they  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
nobly  spent  lives.    Farewell. 

To  our  respected  principal  and  teachers  —  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  day 
that  severs  the  tie  that  has  bound  us  to  each  other  for  so  long,  for  to 
you  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge. 
We  shall  ever  remember  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  friendly  inter- 
est you  have  so  often  shown  to  us,  while  under  your  care.  Times  there 
have  been  when  we  may  have  tried  your  patience  sorely  with  our 
boyish  waywardness  and  obstinacy,  and  we  shall  ever  gratefully 
bear  in  mind  the  kind  forbearance  with  which  we  were  treated  at 
those  times.  It  is  but  doing  you  justice  to  say  that  the  kindness  you 
showed  us  was  of  the  right  kind ;  you  were  ever  ready  to  point  out 
to  us  our  errors  and  faults,  while  you,  at  the  same  time,  lent  us  a 
helping  hand  in  rectifying  them ;  and  when  we  needed  reproof  it  was 
alwas  given  firmly  and  seriously. 

How  well  do  we  remember  your  kind  talks  with  us,  and  the  precious 
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bits  of  advice  you  let  fall  from  time  to  time,  which  were  so  eagerly 
treasured  up  in  our  memories  I  More  rare  and  valaable  to  us  are  they 
than  gold  or  pearls.  You  and  your  predecessors  made  this  noble 
institution  what  it  is  now,  the  largest  of  its  kind  that  can  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe^  and  one  widely  known  for  the  great  I'esnlts 
accomplished  within  its  walls. 

Hay  the  Lord  who  has  so  kindly  watched  over  the  progress  and 
growth  of  our  alma  mater  for  nearly  three  score  years,  assist  you  in 
yonr  noble  work,  and  render  year  labors  as  fruitful  as  they  have  been 
heretofore. 

We  bid  yon  all  a  sad  &rewell. 

To  onr  kind  superintendent  and  matron  —  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  the  happiest  of  our  lives,  and  more  owing  to  your  kind  efforts 
to  make  this  place  homelike  tc«  us,  than  to  any  thing  else. 

We  shall  ever  remember  you  with  love  and  respect,  and  we  hope  that 
we  may  sometime  have  some  opportunity  for  showing  that  our  grati- 
tnde  does  not  consist  of  an  empty  show  of  fine  words. 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  we  welcomed  the  sight  of  your 
^miliar  faces,  at  the  table,  at  our  sports  or  at  work ;  so  kind  and 
encouraging  to  us,  and  in  after  life  when  we  are  toiling  hard  for  our 
dailj  bread,  we  shall  often  fondly  think  of  the  time  when  we  were  but 
boys  in  onr  teens  at  the  school,  made  so  pleasant  to  us  by  our  kind 
superintendent  and  matron.    Farewell. 

Classmates,  schoolmates  —  How  sad  it  is  to  think  that  we  too  must 
part!  It  is  indeed  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  the  noble  halls  of  dear  old 
Fanwood  and  its  kind  officers  and  teachers,  but  it  is  harder,  ever  so 
much  harder,  to  have  to  part  from  yon.  You  who  are  endeared  to  ns 
by  a  thousand  pleasant  recollections,  with  whom  the  happiest  hours  of 
our  lives  have  been  spent,  you  who  have  grown  up  with  us  and  been  our 
friends  and  playfellows  and  shared  our  joys,  sorrows  and  secrets  for  so 
many  long  years  that  you  have  grown  to  be  as  dear  to  ns  almost  as  our 
own  brothers  and  sisters. 

Alas  I  it  is  but  too  true.  To-day's  golden  sunset  will  be  the  last 
that  we  shall  ever  behold  together  from  the  banks  of  the  American 
Bhine.  To-morrow  for  the  last  time  shall  we  together  welcome  the 
coming  of  the  glorious  king  of  day.  No  more  shall  we  together  chase 
dull  care  away  in  the  coot  shade  of  the  noble  trees  in  summer  time,  or 
while  away  the  long  winter  evenings  with  merry  games  of  hide  and 
seek,  blindman's  buff,  forfeits  and  the  like.  No  more  will  our  beautiful 
£vangeline,  that  gem  of  boats,  be  propelled  by  us  over  the  bosom  of 
the  noble  Hudson,  filled  with  merry  young  folks,  on  make-believe 
voyages  of  discovery  or  in  search  of  fun  and  adventures,  as  in  happy 
bygone  days. 
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Make  the  best  of  the  time  allotted  to  yon  to  remain  by  close  appli- 
cation to  your  studies,  so  that  when  your  time  to  leave  comes,  it  will 
not  find  you  unprepared.  Try  to  obey  the  rules  cheerfully,  for  it  is 
easier  to  do  that  than  to  break  them  and  so  incur  the  disgrace  of  pun- 
ishment 

Please  remember  us,  your  old  schoolfellows,  kindly,  as  we  shall  ever 
remember  you,  and  should  any  of  you  ever  need  a  helping  hand,  re- 
member that  we  are  ever  ready  to  give  it. 

May  our  kind  Father  in  heaven  watch  over  you  and  shield  yon  from 
the  many  temptations  and  casualties  of  this  deceitful  yet  beautiful 
world,  and  turn  your  young  hearts  to  Him,  when  you  will  indeed  be 
safe ;  and  when  it  pleases  him  to  remove  us  from  our  earthly  homes, 
may  we  all  meet  again  in  paradise.    Farewell,  farewell. 

Graduating  classmates  —  The  time  for  which  we  have  been  so  long 
preparing  has  at  length  arrived,  and  we  are  about  to  quit  forever  our 
alma  maiery  who  has  watched  over  us  and  cared  for  us  as  tenderly  as 
could  our  own  mothers  for  many  long  years.  Here  we  first  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  love  and  honor  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  how 
His  only  son,  our  Saviour,  died  that  we  might  live.  But  though  we 
are  hereafter  to  guide  our  own  frail  barks  on  the  voyage  of  life,  there  is 
no  need  to  fear,  for  we  have  been  well  prepared,  and  if  we  are  honest 
and  industrious,  with  pluck  and  perseverance  on  our  side,  there  will  be 
no  such  word  as  fail. 

To-night  for  the  last  time  do  we  sleep  under  the  same  roof.  Another 
day,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  separated  by  hundreds  of  weary  miles.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  forget  each  other,  and  that  at  some  future  time 
we  may  all  meet  again  under  my  own  roof,  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 
The  last,  the  strongest  tie  of  M  is  at  length  severed.  Farewell,  fare- 
well.   God  bless  you  all. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  valedictory  address  Kev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hall 
read  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class,  after  which  the 
chairman  of  your  committee  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral examination  of  the  pupils,  and  read  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  board: 

Preamble  and  Besolutions. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  state  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  completed 
the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  same  having  been 
satisfactory  in  their  attainments  and  general  good  conduct ;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz : 


Charles  A.  Ayres, 
Patrick  Brennan, 
Wilson  Cannichael, 
Frederick  Glongh, 
Charles  Cooper, 
Francis  Crorken, 
Daniel  J.  Dayis, 
Cornelias  Delory, 
John  Henry  Dobbs, 
William  Forthman, 
Alexander  Ooldvogel, 
Patrick  Oongh, 
J^ph  H.  Hall, 
Fdward  Hallicy, 
Bichard  Herrick. 
Thomas  Holland, 
William  L.  Howell, 
Edward  Innis, 
Bichard  A.  Kinsella, 
Lewis  Koffman, 
Charles  Lawton, 
Thomas  A.  Mullen, 
James  Nash, 
Edward  E.  Ormsby, 
Edwin  Palin, 


Wesley  W.  Palmer, 
William  Shannon, 
Russell  Smith, 
Linda  F.  Barker, 
Cornelia  Bogert, 
Jane  Boughton, 
Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Mary  A.  Dowen, 
Lena  Freyburg, 
Laura  M.  Fuller, 
Olive  0.  Guillan, 
Adeline  R  Hildreth, 
Mary  Hoffman, 
Emma  Jordan, 
Isabella  Leghorn, 
Eliza  Levy, 
Clara  B.  Mather, 
Lucy  Neddy, 
Amelia  Beis, 
Clara  E.  Bosch, 
Peninah  A.  Stiles, 
Isabella  Stuart, 
Alice  Taylor, 
Mary  Vaupel, 


Annie  Whalen, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally selected  as  state  pupils  by  the  department,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  Wallace  L.  Howell,  John  Manahan  and  Frank  B. 
Quick,  the  term  of  whose  appointment  has  expired,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be 
continued  under  instruction  for  one  year,  from  aud  after  the  first  day 
of  September  next,  to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the 
institution. 

Resolved,  That 
Nje  Brown,  Louisa  Clum, 

John  C.  Cottman,  Leonora  C.  Gray, 

Stephen  Sinclair,  Lueka  Odell, 

Elizabeth  A.  Barry,  Emma  Yedmore  Beed, 

Ella  M.  Bonnell, 
who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  state  pupils. 
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and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination^  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instmctiony  to  be 
selected  for  admission  into  the  high  class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  his  action  in  the  premises. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  governor  of  New  Jeraej  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  institution  for  two  years,  Thomas 
Gallagher  and  Michael  Shenney^  and  for  three  years,  Ellen  J.  Brearley, 
Hannah  Kevitt,  Mary  A.  Schanck  and  Emma  Vincent,  who  have 
completed  the  term  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as  pupils  to 
be  supported  by  that  state. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  institution,  certifieates  of  good  scholarship  and  charactor  be  givea 
to  the  following  named  pupils^  who  have  successfully  completed  t|ic 
course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz. : 


Charles  A.  Ayres, 

Patrick  Brennan, 

Wilson  Garmichael, 

Frederick  Glough, 

Oharles  Cooper, 

Francis  Crorken, 

Daniel  J.  Davis, 
Cornelius  Delory, 

John  Henry  Dobbs, 

Jonathan  H.  Eddy, 

William  Forthman, 

Alexander  Goldvogel, 

Patrick  Gough, 

Joseph  H.  Hall, 

Edward  Hallicy, 

Bichard  Herrick, 

Thomas  Holland, 

William  L.  Howell, 

Edward  Innis, 

Bichard  A.  Kinsella, 

Lewis  Eoffman, 

Charles  Lawton, 

Thomas  A.  Mullen, 

James  Nash, 

Edward  E.  Ormsby, 

Edwin  Palin, 

Wesley  W.  Palmer, 

Bussel  Smith, 


William  Shannon, 

Linda  F.  Barker, 

Cornelia  Bogert, 

Jane  Bough  ton, 

Ellen  J.  Brearley, 

Elizabeth  Cooper, 

Mary  A.  Dowen, 
Lena  Freyburg, 

Laura  M.  Fuller, 

Olive  C.  Guillan, 

Adeline  R.  Hildreth, 

Mary  Hoffman, 

Emma  Jordan, 

Hannah  Eevitt, 

Adelaide  M.  Klnne, 

Isabella  Leghorn, 

Eliza  Levy, 

Clara  B.  Mather, 

Lucy  Neddy, 

Amelia  Beis, 

Clara  E.  Bosch, 

Peninah  A.  Stiles, 

Isabella  Stuart, 

Mary  A.  Schanck, 

Alice  Taylor, 

Mary  Vaupel, 

Emma  Vincent, 

Annie  Whalen. 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 

Frederick  Adner,  David  Willetts, 

Nye  Brown,  Elizabeth  A.  Barry, 

Bernard  Clark,  Margaretta  Bauer, 

William  Coleman,  Ella  M.  Bonnell, 

John  C.  Cottman,  Eliza  M.  Glackett, 

John  Cunningham,  Louisa  Clura, 

Frederick  H.  King,  Mary  Ann  Finn, 

Theodore  Msshrlein,  Josephine  Goodman, 

John  McLaughlin,  Leonora  C.  Gray, 

William  Myers,  Eva  Horton, 

William  H.  Scott,  Bosanna  Kelley, 

Franklin  Sherbert,  Cornelia  Lawton, 

Stephen  Sinclair,  Lueka  Odell, 

John  Welsh,  Emma  Vedmore  Heed. 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years 
study  in  the  high  class,  viz.: 

Martin  Brown,  James  B.  Doane, 

Bernard  Clark,  Jonathan  H.  Eddy, 

James  £.  Doran,  Frederick  H.  King. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  John  C.  Cott- 
man. 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  the  best  exhibition  of  skill  in  linear  draw- 
ing be  awarded  to  Ella  Dillingham. 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  superior  excellence  in  the  use  of  the  sign 
language  be  awarded  to  James  E.  Doran. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal,  indicating  superior  excellence  in  all 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  high  class,  be  awarded  to  Jonathan  H.  Eddy. 

The  principal  then  conferred,  with  appropriate  remarks,  the  certifi- 
cates, diplomas  and  prizes  awarded  in  the  resolutions.  The  demeanor 
of  the  pupils  as  they  came  forward  in  due  order  to  receive  these  tokens 
of  approbation  and  good- will  invested  this  part  of  the  proceedings  with 
teaching  interest 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Rev  Dr. 
Stoddard,  which  were  interpreted  to  the  pupils  in  signs  by  the  prin- 
cipal 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  former  years,  and  that  the  board 
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have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  measures  they  have  adopted  to 
secure  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  development  of  those  who  have 
been  the  objects  of  their  ceaseless  care  and  watchful  attention. 

Bespectfully  submitted^ 

FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTBB, 
ENOCH  L.  FANCHER, 

JAMES  MONTEITH. 


APPENDIX. 


TEKMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupfls  are  provided  for  by  the  inBtitntion  in  all  respectB, 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per 
annam.  Clothing  will  be  famished  by  the  institution,  if  desired^ 
at  an  additional  charge  of  $50.  Payment  is  reqnired  semi-annnally 
in  advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per 
annum,  including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in 
advanoa  The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  June. 

n.  The  r^ular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  dose  ot  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  Ko  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  nckness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

lY.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be 
required,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

Y.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education  must  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

YI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
pnbhc  instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.     Children  of  indigent  parents,  undei 
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twelve  years  and  over  sixj  may  be  admitted  to  tbe  institution  by 
certificate  of  any  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

YII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  famished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
diarge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  neceseary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  tbe  possession  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  any  degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advance- 
ment. To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters 
with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  oonstitnte 
writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such 
as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Kesidence,  town,  county*  State. 

3.  When  was  he  born ) 

4.  Where  was  he  bom  1 
6.  Was  he  bom  deaf  t 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf! 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  t 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  1 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  iustraction  I 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lipst 

13.  Is  he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits? 

14.  Has  he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea  or  palsy } 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
insanity  ? 
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17.  Has  he  ever  nsed  ardent  Bpirita,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has  he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ! 

19.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  t 

20.  Has  he  had  the  measles } 

21.  Has  he  had  the  mumps? 

22.  Has  he  had  the  whooping  oongh  I 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ueee,  or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment! 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafiiess  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  t 

26.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother ! 

28.  Where  was  she  bom  ! 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  t 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.  g.y  coasins. 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  .their  children  ? 

35.  What  has  been  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  i 
Indigent  ?    Easy  circoxostances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Wn-LIAM  ADAMS, 

Presidefit 

THATCHER  M  ADAMS, 

Seoretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 


RELATING  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  826,  LAWS  OF  1868. 

Ab  amended  by  chapter  218,  entitled,  ^'  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 

and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Passed  April  29, 1B75. 

Hie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  f  do  enact  as  follows: 

SsonoN  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  tweWe 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  state,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
Bhall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county^  to  place  audi  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Oouteuiz  St 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  state  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  state,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb*  or  in  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
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Central  New  York  Institation  for  Deaf-mates  in  the  City  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  the  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
Dot  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to 
which  a  child  has  been  sent,  shall  find  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper 
subject  to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  ot  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  biUs  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tation, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


ExTBAOT  FBOM  Ohaptxb  556,  Laws  of  1864,  TrrLB  1,  SsonoKS  9 

snd  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  provide 

for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

April  dO,  1875. 


§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,   whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an   orphan , 
whose  nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following- 
named  institutions,  viz. :    The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb ;    the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-mutes ;  the  Le  Couteux  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
pronided  his  or  her  application  he  approved  by  the  superintendent 
ofpubUo  instruction.    The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institu- 
tions aforesaid,  shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
and  the  directors  of  said  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so 
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provided  for,  the  snm  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annnm,  in  qiuuv 
terlj  payments,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his 
presenting  a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils 
attending  the  institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  be  rerified  by  their 
oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  yean ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title,  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOS  THB  ADMISSION  OF  OOUNTT   PUPILS. 

To  he  made  to  and  retained  by  tJie  Supervisor  or  Overeeer  qfthe  Poor. 

State  of  New  Yobe,  i       , 
County  of  )**•' 

of  the  town  ot in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the of ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  bom  on  the ... .  day 

of ,  18      «  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 

education,  the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be 
endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for  f  and  the  undersigned  hereby 
makes  application  for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  for  support  and 
education,  pursuant  to  chapter  826  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended 
by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1^75. 


Dated ,  18 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor^  and  sent  to 

the  Institution, 

State  of  New  Yobk,  ) 
County  of  ] 

I  have  this  day  selected of  the  town  of 

sounty  of ,  son  [or  daughter']  of ,  who  was 

born  on  the day  of 18     ,  as  a  county  pupil 
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in  the  New  York  Institntion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  for  the  term  of years  from  the day  of 

18    ,  to  the day  of IS    , 

(  he  being  then  12  years  of  age),  to  be  edacated  and  supported 
therein,  daring  that    period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of 

,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  825, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  218  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

ofthetown  (f 
Dated .,18*    ! 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  9ent  toihs  Supervniendent  of  Publio  InstrucCian^  Albany^  in 
009$  of  candidaiMfor  admission  twelve  years  of  age  a/nd  over. 

The  undersigned, ,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  do  hereby  certify  that of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said was years  of  age  on  the  ....  day  of 

,  187    ;    is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

poesesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said are , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  state  for  the  last  three 

jears.    They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said 

as  a  state  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  audi  would  recommend  the  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
The  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  said with  dothing.* 

Dated ,18    . 

of  the  town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

*  In  csM  th«  parwiU  an  abto  to  pxoTida  olothiog,  the  abore  aantenoe  should  be  erased 
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FORM  OP  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we ot 

in  the  oonnty  of and  State 

of ,  and of 

in  the  county  of and  state  of are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at this 

day  of A.  D 


Whereas of in  the  county  of 

of and  state  of has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such^  thst  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  durir  g  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  oi 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said  for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  thif 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


[L.  B.J 
[t.8.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  gronnds  occnpied  by  the  inBtitntion  comprise  about  twenty 
six  acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Washington  Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Becood  street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  irom  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  one  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tation  is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  Bj  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattan  ville  and  Washington  Heights'. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz :  At  the 
annual  election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of 
learning.  The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested 
to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  '*  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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OFFICERS    AND    DIRECTORS. 


PRBSIDSNT, 


REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

PIBST  VICE-PBESroENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DA  VIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND   VICE-PBESIDBNT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

.  TRBASUBEB, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SBCBETABY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


Mrat  Cl(Z9B —  Term  eagres  May,  1877. 

Hon.  Ebastus  Bbooks.  Aveby  T.  Bbown. 

Fb£i>jsric  Db  Pbysteb,  LL.D.  Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jb. 

Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fanchee,  LL.D.  Rev.  Ghas:  A.  Stoddabd,  D.  D. 

Joseph  W.  Pattebson.  Evebett  Hebbick,  M.  D. 

Second  Class—  Term  eacpires  May,  1878. 

MoBBis  K.  Jesup.  Samuel  Thobne. 

Hon.  BLknby  E.  Davies,  Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 

Thatchsb  M.  Adams.  Geoboe  A  Robbins. 

Gbobgb  F.  Beits.  Hon.  John  R.  Bbady. 

Third  Class —  Term  expires  May,  1870. 

Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  William  Niblo. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.  Benjamin  H.  Field. 

Wir-UAM  Fbothingham,  M.  D.  John  L.  Tonnele. 

Rkv.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.  D.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jb.,  D.  D. 


8  Officbrs  and  Directors. 

Ladie^  Committee, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Fikld Chairman. 

Mbr.  Helena  T.  Brown Secretary, 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan JVeaeurer, 

Mi8S  Julia  Cooper.  Mrs.  Ellen  Walter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden. 

Mrs.  Frances  Golden.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones.  Mrs.  Anna  K  Barnard. 

Miss  Julia  Rhinelander.  Mrs.  Eugene  Schieffblin^. 

Miss  Harriet  Taber. 

Mcecutive   Committee. 

'  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  Chairman, 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Robbins. 
John  L.  Tonnelb. 


EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 


PBINCIPAli, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

PBOPSSSOBS  Ain>  TKACHEB8, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER. 
JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND,  M.  A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.  A.,  C.  E. 
JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.  A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHIlrt:  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 

TBACBKB  OF   DBAWINO, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TKAOHBB  OF  ABTICTTLATION, 

CAROLINE    K    HANDY. 

SUPBBYISOBS, 

GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 

*  Initroctor  of  the  High  CIam. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMElsTT. 


SUPEBINTEinJENT  AND   PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.     EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCET  N.  BRAINARD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD, 

CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

CLEBK, 

WUAAAM.  C.  HERRICK. 

SUPEBVISOBS, 

RICHARD  E.  BULL  HUGH  TAEF. 

MATBON, 

MRS.  MARIE  L.  McKIE.    ' 

ASSISTANT  MATBONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS.  MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY. 

MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES. 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 

HOUSEKEEPEB, 

MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT   HOUSEKEEPER,* 

MISS  JANE  D.  LA  VERY. 

I 

NUBSE,  I 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 

ENGINBBBS, 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY.  JOSEPH  BANKS. 


NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS. 

MISS  ELLEN  PRATT. 

EDWIN  A.  HODGSON IVinter. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER Cabinetmaker. 

JOHN  LECHTHALER JShoemaker. 

HENRY  ROTH TaUor. 

ALBERT  METZGER Gardener. 


STATE    OF   NEW    YORK. 


No.  9- 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


Jamiarv  9,  1877. 


REPORT 


OF  THS 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Inbtruotion,         '] 
Superintendent's  Office,  l 

Albant,  January  9,  1877.   J 

Hon.  George  B.  Sloan,  Speaker  of  the  Aeeefinhly : 

Sm.  —  I  have  the  honor  to   transmit   herewith   the  fifth-eighth 
annoal  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dnmb. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  serrant. 

NEIL  GILMOUfl, 

Superintendent. 


y 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  management  and  condition  of 
the  institution  for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1875,  and  ending 
August  31,  1876. 

The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  presented,  will  show,  in  detail,  all 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  tliis 
&c(;onnt  includes  awards  and  assessments  for  land  taken  and  improve- 
ruerits  made  by  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  also,  that  the  institution 
has  been,  during  the  year,  the  recipient  of  private  beneficence. 

Tiie  report  of  the  snj)erintendent  shows  that  during  the  year  556 
pupils  have  been  members  of  the  institution  ;  of  whom  827  were 
males  and  229  females.  Of  this  number,  364  were  supported  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  124  by  the  counties  ;  fifty-eight  by  the  State 
uf  New  Jersey  ;  nine  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  friends,  and  one 
bj  the  Frizzell  fund.  A  complete  catalogue,  including  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  the  pupils,  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
report. 

From  the  superintendent's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  extensive 
improvements  in  drainage,  ventilation  and  water  supply  have  been 
made,  and  that  reptairs  and  alterations,  designed  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  couvenience  of  the  buildings,  have  also  been  completed. 
The  directors  express  the  hope  that  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of 
these  plans  for  sewerage,  fresh  air  and  water  supply,  which  have  been 
in  progress  for  several  years,  and  which  are  now  nearly  complete, 
will  insure  the  institution  against  epidemics  due  to  'malarial  or  local 

causes. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  establishment  and 
snccessfnl  operation  of  a  printing  office  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. From  this  uew  branch  of  labor  valuable  results  in  an  educa- 
tional as  well  as  material  point  of  view  may  be  expected  in  years  to 
come. 
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Another  year's  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  the  institu- 
tion, under  the  organization  adopted  two  years  since^  confirms  the 
directprs  in  their  judgment  that  it  was  wise  and  timely.  The  disci- 
pline has  been  better,  and  the  reports  of  the  board  of  examination 
will  show  how  successful  the  educational  department  has  been  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

The  report  of  the  principal  is  of  special  interest  to  all  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  As  appropriate  to  the  present 
year,  the  principal  has  given  considerable  space  to  a  history  of  the 
art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  as  it  existed  100  years  ago,  and  to  its 
subsequent  development,  application  and  results.  He  has  also  given 
an  historical  sketch  of  this  institution  and  described  its  distinctive 
features  and  educational  processes,  and  he  recommends  that  the  tneaos 
of  visible  illustrations,  so  important  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb^  be  considerably  increased. 

The  directors  would  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  annual 
examination  by  Frederic  de  Peyster,  LL.D.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care  and  fidelity,  and  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  different  classes ;  it  also 
includes  the  report  of  the  Hon.  £.  Delafield  Smith,  who  assisted  in 
the  examination  of  the  classes. 

The  board  of  directors  thankfully  acknowledge  the  readiness  of 

the  Legislature  to  respond  to  the  calls  made  upon  them,  in  the  past, 

on  behalf  of  the  deaf  mute  population  of  the  State.     It  is  their  aim 

and  endeavor,  with  all  fidelity  and  devotion,  to  administer  the  trusts 

committed  to  their  care,  and  to  make  the  institution  useful  to  the 

State,  by  training  those  who  are^unfortunate  and  dependent  to  become 

happy  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

W.  ADAMS, 

President 
Thatoheb  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S   ACCOUNT 


FOB  TO 


YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1876. 


Expenditures. 

Groceries  and  Provisions* 

Apples,  35  barrels $140  55 

Barley 36  60 

Beans,  7  barrels 59  90 

Berries,  705  quarts 94  83 

Botcher's  meat,  131,854  pounds 14,503  64 

Butter,  19,624  pounds 6,892  36 

Canned  goods 117  33 

Capers,  2  cases * 9  00 

Cartage 480  38 

Cheese,  1,055  pounds 139  18 

Chiccorj,  655  pounds ...  52  40 

Chickens,  159  pounds 33  16 

Cherries 20  15 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  10  barrels 113  58 

Cream  tartar,  soda  and  baking  powder 48  10 

Cranberries,  12  crates '. 39  00 

Crackers,  1,557  pounds 161  14 

Codfish,  23  quintals 137  45 

Coffee,  3,232  pounds 1,006  78 

Cocoannt,  cocoa  and  chocolate 16  56 

Crushed  wheat,  16  boxes 59  85 

Dried  fruits,  3,217  pounds 326  36 

Extracts  lemon  and  vanilla 18  74 

E^,  2,078  dozen • 511  96 

Early  vegetables ; 62  90 

Flour,  581  barrels 4,803  75 

Flour  (Graham),  4  barrels 24  50 

Flour  (buckwheat),  11  barrels 70  95 

Carried  forward $29,481  10 
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Brought,  for  ward $29,481  lo 

Giuger  and  gelatine 11  75 

Fresh  fiah 749  51 

Grapes,  712  pounds 54  29 

Head-cheese,  2,015  pounds 201  50 

Hominy,  34  barrels 216  50 

Hops,  malt  and  yeast 68  00 

I<te,  98,965  pounds 356  18 

Ice  cream 11  25 

Indian  meal,  1,400  pounds 30  71 

Lard,  1,193  pounds. : 177  31 

Maccaroni,  3  boxes 12  00 

Mackerel,  12  barrels 197  86 

Milk,  19,331  gallons .* 5,134  05 

Melons .' , 13  55 

Molasses,  2,036  gallons 1,296  46 

Mustard,  140  pounds 46  60 

Nuts  and  candies 29  57 

Oatmeal,  8  barrels i 84  00 

Oranges  and  lemons,  37  boxes 170  38 

Pepper,  135  pounds ...  40  24 

Pears,  peaches,  plums  and  quinces 141  13 

Pickles  and  horse-radish 72  11 

Potatoes,  578  barrels 1 ,133  25 

Potatoes  (sweet),  26  barrels .  / 74  20 

Pork  (salt),  2i  barrels 53  75 

Baisins,  13  boxes 40  50 

Kice,  4,334  pounds 285  92 

Salt \ 34  50 

Sardines,  3  cases 39  50 

Smoked  meats  and  fish,  9,549  pounds 1,418  04 

Sugars,  25,058  pounds 2,462  58 

Spices 59  30 

Sweet  oil,  3  cases 25  53 

Tapioca 9  50 

Tea,  1,468  pounds 692  47 

Turkey,  994  pounds 178  83 

Carried  forward $45,103  92 
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Brought  forward $455 103  92 

Salaries  and   Wa^ea. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers $26)723  78 

Superintendent,  steward  and 

assistants $7,562  62 

Matron  and  assistants 2, 102  12 

Sapervisors 1  j  655  07 

Qousekeepers,  baker  &  cooks,  29  516  48 

Waiters,    chambermaids  and 

laborers 9>300  74 

23, 137  08 


Clothing. 
Alpaca,  267  yards 

Bathing  sponges  and  brnshes 

Buttons 

Braid,  binding  and  trimming 

Cambric,  491  jards 

Cartage 

Cash  advanced  pupils   

Cassimeres  and  satinets,  1,954  yards    . . 

Check,  402  yards 

Collars  (paper),  5,000 

Collars  (linen),  17  dozen 

Combs,  38  dozen 

Corsets,  7^  dozen 

Coats,  29 

Cord  and  elastic 

Diaper,  24  pieces 

Denims,  102  yards 

Drawers,  37  dozen 

Dress  goods,  280  yards 

Flannnel,  110  yards 

Funeral  expenses 

Gioghao),  101  yards 

Gloves,  6  dozen 

Hair  cntting 

Hair  bmshes 


$95  76 

27  60 

27  69 

11  06 

37  84 

72  00 

636  34 

1,637  60 

62  21 

50  10 

16  45 

40  80 

92  15 

166  60 

4  05 

43  38 

20  60 

144  50 

66  17 

87  18 

70  40 

8  54 

20  26 

7  70 

2  25 

49,860  81 


Carried  forward $3,376  77    $94,964  78 
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Brought  forward $3,376  77    $94,964  73 

Hate,  36  dozen 

Handkerchiefs 

Hose  and  half  hose,  90  dozen 

Hoods,  3  dozen 

Jean,  232  yards 

Knitting  yam 

Marking  ink 

Neck-ties,  17  dozen 

Needles  and  pins 

Overalls,  2  dozen 

Pantaloons,  22  pairs , 

Plaid,  52  yards 

Print,  1  jl4:6  yards 

Poplin,  52  yards 

Repairs  to  sewing  machines , 

Repellant,  86  yards , 

Bibbon , 

Rubber  overshoes  28  pair , 

Scissors  and  shears,  26  pair 

Sewing  machine 

Shawls  and  scarfs,  4^  dozen 

Shirting,  2,600  yards 

Shirts,  3 

Shoe  blacking  and  brushes , 

Skirts,  7  dozen 

Spool  cotton,  81  dozen 

Suspenders,  nine  dozen 

Suits  clothing,  80 

Thimbles,  2  gross 

Tooth  brushes,  4  dozen 

Traveling  bags,  1  dozen   

Trunks  and  repairs 

Twist  and  sewing  silk 

Twilly  56  yards 

TJndervests  and  shirts,  52  dozen 

Vests,  33 

Webbing 


$3,3Y6  77 

344  89 

37  76 

340  83 

18  00 

24  05 

4  86 

1  50 

25  00 

20  17 

15  00 

84  40 

19  75 

86  18 

19  36 

33  31 

18  35 

11  38 

13  75 

20  25 

63  75 

86  50 

260  94 

2  83 

31  00 

59  00 

49  03 

18  50 

763  75 

3  20 

5  00 

6  00 

27  99 

7  44 

16  95 

285  50 

50  50 

14  60 

Carried  forward $6,268  03    $94,964  1 
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Brought  forward $6,268  03    $94,964  73 

Leather   and   findings,    shoe 
shop  acconnt $2,510  13 

Wages  of  shoemaker 1 ,000  08 

3,610  21 

Trimmings,   tailor    shop    ac- 
count    $1,292  52 

Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses,         903  75 

2, 196  27 

11,974  51 

Furniture. 

Apple  parers,  1 1  00 

Baskets  and  repairs 66  70 

Baking  pans,  10 30  00 

Bath  brick 4  35 

Bedsteads  (iron),  12 96  00 

Bedsteads  (iron,  with  wire  mattresses),  25,  404  50 

Bedsteads  repaired 4  00 

Blankets,  203  pairs 738  55 

Brooms,  27  dozen 77  25 

Brushes,  35^  dozen .    122  22 

Carpeting,  lining,  binding  and  tacks. . . .  352  63 

Cartage^ 106  75 

Chandeliers,  3 73  50 

Chairs  and  stools,  \4^  dozen 168  75 

Chair  repairs 23  26 

Clocks  and  repairing 27  00 

Clothes  pins  and  lines 9  40 

Coal  hods,  3 3  36 

Crash,  608  yards 120  43 

Crockery 290  23 

Damask,  254  yards ; 178  96 

Desk  standards  and  braces 46  00 

Enameled  cloth,  4^  yards \ 2  70 

Feathers,  80  pounds 72  00 

Feather  dusters,  14 29  60 

Hair  for  mattresses*  124  pounds 66  65 

Knives  and  forks .  30  78 

Looking  glasses,  4  dozen '.....  28  00 

Matting,  210  yards 167  50 

Carried  forward $3,330  95  $106,939  24 
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Brought  forward $3,830  95  $106,939  24 

Mats,  li  dozen 28  50 

MattresBes,  made  and  remade,  446 363  45 

Meat  choppers 21  00 

Moss,  1,620  pounds 221  00 

Mops,  7  dozen 26  25 

Mouse  traps,  1  dozen 90 

Mosquito  netting 5  00 

Napkins,  8  dozen 24  00 

Oil  cloth 24  45 

Pails,  6  dozen 29  00 

Picture  frames,  nails  and  eyes 9  32 

Pillows  remade 2  85 

Platform  scale 45  00 

Quilts,162 23113 

Repairing  tinware 119  55 

Keplating  table  ware 33  87 

Rubber  sheeting,  47  yards 38  07 

Sheeting,  1,709  yards 363  26 

Small  kitchen  wares 36  00 

Straw  for  bedding 191  90 

Stoves,  stove-pipe,  putting  up  and  repairs,  .     190  78 

Table  and  teaspoons,  3  dozen 5  40 

Table  mats,  3  sets 2  70 

Thermometers,  15 10  75 

Ticking,  1,598  yards 231  79 

Tinware   99  27 

Toilet  covers,  25 33  25 

Toweling,  326  yards 74  25 

Towels,  8i  dozen 37  13 

Whiting '. :....  60 

Window  shades  and  repairing 9  24 

Wisp  brooms,  1  dozen 2  50 

$5,843  11 

Building  and  Repairs. 

Carpenter  work $2,  966  79 

Mason  work  and  material 2,484  50 

Plumbing  and  general  pipe  work 1,971  90 

Carried  forward $7, 378  19  $112,782  Zl 
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Brought  forward $7,373  19  $112i782  36 

Ventilation 1,920*05 

Paints,  painting  and  glazing ' 1,655  19 

Drainage 1,483  34 

Lnmber 1,307  79 

Repairing  roofs,  gatters  and  leaders....  712  16 

Kalsomining  and  whitewashing 688  37 

Hardware  and  tools 479  29 

Extension  of  main  air  shaft  and  chapel 

chimney 477  04 

Croton  pipe,  4-inch,  899  feet,  laid .......  449  50 

Farnace,  set  in  New  Hospital 448  00 

Felting  steam  pipe 432  26 

Iron  pipe  and  fittings 425  81 

Steam  jack  kettles,  2 210  50 

Steam  pnmp  and  repairs 187  80 

Steam  boiler  arches,  3 163  60 

Bepairing  ranges  and  grates 137  22 

Cartage 130  00 

Gas  fitting 113  63 

Steak  broiler 82  50 

Lining  dish  sinks 73  18 

Laundry  tnbs ,  67  00 

Galvanized  and  sheet-iron  work 65  07 

Blacksmithing 62  29 

Fire  hydrants,  2 60  00 

Shoring  timbers 60  00 

Stair  rail,  moldings  and  scroll  sawing. . .  37  32 

Hot-air  pipes 36  38 

Cleansing  sink 36  00 

Machine  work 34  00 

Bine  stone  flagging 26  90 

Bope 21  45 

Belting  and  packing 21  23 

Repairing  ice  room 15  30 

Wire  work 13  60 

Repairing  dumb  waiter 1 1  00 

$19,606  65 


Carried  forward $132,289  00 
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Brought  forward $132,289  00 

Fuel  a/nd  Light, 

Anthracite  coal,  2,396  tons $13,  097  48 

Gas,  969,700  cnbic  feet 2,841  63 

Wages  engineer  and  firemen 2,507  50 

« 

Carting,  shoveling  and  hoisting  coal  ....  1,  784  36 

Charcoal,  301  barrels 250  70 

Sperm  oil,  25  gallons 55  75 

Matches,  5  gross  boxes 15  00 

Coal  screen '      10  80 

Coal  shovels .' 7  05 

Cartage 1  00 

20,571  27 


NoTB.*<-The  above  account  includes  thepavmentof  $6,465.04 

igtothebil 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  expenditures  of  that  year. 


for  coal,  chargeable  to  previous  year,  owing  to  the  bills  having  been 


Stable. 

Oats,  245  bags $355  60 

Hay,  12  tons 292  38 

Horse-shoeing 122  50 

Repairing  wagons 115  40 

Kepairing  harness 44  75 

Stable  tools 12  76 

Whips •. 9  00 

Ground  feed 8  20 

Plow  harness 7  00 

Oil  meal 2  50 

Wages  of  stablemen 528  00 

1,498  09 

Wotshing. 

Soap,  18,496  pounds 1,297  24 

Washing  fluid,  2,256  gallons 606  57 

Starch,  2,897  pounds 230  57 

Cartage 41  40 

Blueing 36  50 

Castile  soap,  199  pounds 23  73 

Sal  soda,  448  pounds 13  32 

Clothes  baskets 13  20 

Sapolio 11  25 

Wages  of  laundresses. , 2,355  67 

4,629  45 

Carried  forward , .  $158,987  81 


« 


f 
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Brought  forward $158,987  81 

Medicines,  professional  services  and  wages  of  nnrses  . .  2,129  19 

Printing  presses  and  material 1,288  42 

Croton  water 1,  225  00 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc 1,  210  45 

Books,  slates  and  stationery,  for  schools 1,189  71 

Expenses  sending  pupils  to  their  homes  and  return ....  741  21 
Subscription  paid  N.   A.   Lespinasse  for   constructing 

road 500  00 

Blank  books,  stationery  and  printing 450  74 

Post-office  and  revenue  stamps 449  02 

Baiiroad  and  stage  fares 217  07 

Legal  services 525  85 

Lamber  and  hardware,  cabinet  shop  account , .  138  05 

Subscription  to  the  American  Annals,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  125  00 

One  thousand  copies  annual  report 120  00 

Freight  a:;d  expressage 70  90 

Surveying 70  00 

Appraiser's  services 50  00 

Expense  taking  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair 45  42 

Advertising 43  55 

Newspaper  subscription 35  10 

Alcohol 25  70 

Delegations  to  Albany •. 16  00 

Insect  powder 14  55 

Photographs  of  buildings 13  55 

Drum  repairs 11  00 

Parchase  of  fence  sold  by  city,  account  Eleventh  avenue 

opening , 11  00 

Telegrams 10  02 

Twine 8  07 

Intelligence  offices. 8  00 

Notary  Public 6  75 

Check  book   6  60 

Directory 4  00 

State  Manual 2  00 

Insnrance  on  building  and  furniture 2,069  09 

Assessments  for  opening  Kingsbridge  road 13, 543  00 

Assessments  for  opening  Eleventh  avenue 2,045  00 

Carried  forward $187,406  72 
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Brought  forward $187,406  72 

Assessments  for  opening  One  Handred  and  Sixty -fifth 

street 35,423  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  to  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 20,000  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  to  estate  of  J  J.  Bosevelt 23,000  00 

Bond  of  city  of  New  York,  5  per  cent 50,000  00 

Interest  on  temporary  loans  and  bonds  and  mortgages,  1,455  16 

Books  for  library 353  49 

Rent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank 35  00 

Balance  cash  in  tferchants'  National  Bank 21,224  39 

$338,897  76 


Beoeipts. 

From  balance  in  hands  of  treasnrer,  August  31,  1875,  $391  93 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition 96,714  15 

From  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  cloth- 
ing State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said 
city 19,792  82 

From  Treasurer  of  State  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 
tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State. .  .*. .       17,  814  09 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties  for  the  sup- 
port of  county  and  clothing  State  pupils : 


$134^211  99 


Clothinff  state  Support  of 

papilB.  county  papils.  Total. 

Albany $250  42  $2,727  02    $2,  977  44 

Allegany 113  25  67  50  180  75 

Broome 60  00  529  69  589  69 

Cattaraugus  ...  60  00     , 60;^  00 

Cayuga 30  00     30  00 

Chemung   150  00     150  00 

Chenango *         60  00     60  00 

Clinton 30  00     30  00 

Columbia   100  00  254  15  354  15 

Delaware 120  00  264  17  384  17 

Dutchess 210  67  563  38  774  00 

Erie 200  08  507  33  707  41 


Carried  forward,    $1,384  42    $4,913  19    $6,297  61  $134,712  99 
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Clothlnff  State  Support  of 

popus.  count  J  paplls.  Total. 

Brought  forward.    $1>384  42  $4^913  19    $6^297  61  $134^712  99 

Essex 30  00     30  00 

Franklin 30  00     30  00 

Greene   30  00     30  00 

Herkimer 30  00     30  00 

Jefferson 90  00  600  00  690  00 

Kings    945  59  4 > 393  33  5,338  92 

Lewis 30  00  300  00  330  00 

Livingston    60  00     60  00 

Madison    143  00  250  00  393  00 

Monroe 340  08  522  50  862  58 

Montgomery    . .  30  00     30  00 

Oneida 153  08  869  17  1  j022  25 

Orange    226  17  300  00  526  17 

Orleans 30  00     80  00 

Oswego ...  120  00     120  00 

Queens    164  67  153  33  318  00 

fiensselaer    ....  150  00  600  00  750  00 

Richmond 129  33  759  99  889  32 

Rockland    180  00  300  00  480  00 

Saratoga 60  00     60  00 

Schenectady  ...  30  00     30  00 

Schuyler 90  00     90  00 

Schoharie 150  00  900  00  1,  050  00 

Seneca 30  00     30  00 

St.  Lawrence .. .  133  42  165  83  299  25 

Steuben 300  00  300  00 

Suffolk    150  00     150  00 

Sullivan 90  00     90  00 

Tioga 30  00       30  00 

Ulster 180  00  871  67  1,051  67 

Warren   30  00  259  67  289  67 

Washington 30  00  261  67  291  67 

Wayne 181  67  800  00  481  67 

Westchester 166  75  608  24  774  99 

Wyoming 30  00  585  83  615  83 


$5,678  18  $18,214  42 23,892  60 

Carried  forward $158,605  59 
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Brought  forward $158,605  59 

From  payiog  pupils,  for  board  and  tuition 19  737  75 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends,  for  slothing 233  73  . 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited 76  00 

From  sales,  grease,  bones  and  refuse 468  53 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account 116  60 

From  sales,  empty  barrels 108  60 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account 44  61 

From  sales,  printing  account 34  23 

From  sales,  rags 14  68 

From  sales,  old  iron 12  00 

From  sales,  cabinet  shop  account 4  96 

From  bequest  of  Wm.  Deniston  ..] 11,  892  77 

From  bequest  of  Jas.  Anderson   2,  500  00 

From  awards  for  lands  taken  for  opening  Eleventh  av.,  43,996  00 
From  awards  for  lands  taken  for  opening  One  Hundred 

and  Sixty-fifth  street 70,739  73 

From  part  of  principal  of  bond  and  mortgage 35,  542  00 

From  interest  upon  bond  and  mortgage 12,  769  98 

$338,897  76 

This  account  includes  awards  and  assessments  for  land  taken  for 
the  opening  of  Eleventh  avenue  and  One  hundred  and  Sixty-fifth 
street  by  the  city  of  New  York.  The  excess  of  award  over  assess- 
ment is  reserved,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  another  site,  should  the 
streets  thus  opened  be  regulated  and  graded  to  the  detriment  of  the 
institution,  and  to  pay  future  assessments. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK, 
City  and  County  of  New  York, 


J 


Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  depon- 
ent's knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particnlar^  and 

further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  22d ) 

day  of  December,  1876.     J 

And&ew  Warnbb, 

Notary  Public. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Inetituiion  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

GsNTLEHEN, —  I  herewith  present  to  yoa  the  report  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  medical  departments  for  the  year  terminating  Augast 
31, 1876. 

The  accompanying  catalogue,  nnmbering  556  pnpils,  embraces  all 
who  have  been  members  of  the  institution  within  the  year,  of  whom 
327  were  males  and  229  females.  Of  these,  forty-one  males  and 
thirty-one  females  were  new  pupils.  One  female  was  admitted  during 
the  vacation,  leaving  the  number  under  instruction  555. 

Of  the  556  pupils,  864  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  124  by  the  counties;  fifty-eight  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 
Dine  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  friends,  and  one  by  the  Frizzel 
fund. 

The  collections  received  from  the  counties  and  friends  of  pupils 
tor  their  support,  also  those  from  sales  of  articles  made  at  the  shops, 
and  other  material  at  the  institution,  and  payable  to  the  superintend- 
ent, have  been,  as  heretofore,  forwarded  to  the  treasurer,  and  are 
embodied  in  his  report. 

Bbpaibb  A2n>  Ihpbovbmbntb. 

The  expenditures  for  improvements  were  exceedingly  limited  last 
year,  beyond  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital.  This  year  they  have 
been  much  increased,  in  consequence  of  alterations  and  repairs 
deemed  important  by  the  executive  committee,  and  sanctioned  by 
vour  board. 

The  principal  improvements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  laying  of  899  feet  of  four-inch  Croton  pipe  around  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  main  buildings,  and  north  and  south  of 
the  laundry,  with  four  fire  hydrants,  about  seventy-five  feet  from  the 
comers  of  the  buildings,  with  two  drinking  hydrants  near  the  school- 
bouse,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  erection  and  painting  of  840  feet  of  picket  fence  south  of 
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the  mansion  house,  inclosing  additional  ground  for  the' vegetable 
garden. 

3.  Covering  of  1,200  feet  of  steam-pipe  with  salamander  asbestos 
felting,  thereby  lessening,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  amount  of 
steam  required  for  heating  purposes. 

4.  Extension  of  the  cold-air  iron  shaft  twenty-three  feet,  making  it 
five  feet  above  the  highest  roof  of  the  institution. 

5.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Valks'  system  of  ventilation  into 
the  chapel  building. 

6.  The  erection  of  two  ventilating  shafts  of  galvanized  iron  in  the 
south  wing;  also,  two  ventilating  pipes  in  the  towers  at  rear  of  the 

•  

main  building,  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Greaves  and  approved  by  Theo- 
dore Weston,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city. 

7.  The  substitution  of  618  feet  of  fifteen-inch  vitrified  pipe  in  place 
of  the  old  stone  sewer,  extending  the  main  sewer  from  the  boiler- 
house  to  the  garden,  and  connecting  with  the  sewers  of  the  cottage 
hospital  and  mansion  house ;  relaying  of  282  feet  of  six-inch  sewer 
pipe  from  west  side  of  the  center  building  to  its  connection  with  the 
main  sewer ;  also,  the  construction  of  four  brick  surface  traps  at  con- 
venient distances  on  the  lawn. 

8.  Thorough  drainage,  grading,  and  cementing  of  the  warm  air- 
duct  under  the  chapel  and  south  wing ;  also,  the  drainage  of  the  well 
under  the  school-house  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  below  the  bottom  of 
the  warm  air-duct. 

9.  Rearranging  of  water  and  waste  or  leader  pipes  in  the  four 
water-closet  towers,  entirely  separating  them  from  the  soil-pipes,  and 
conducting  them  to  the  brick  surface  traps  in  the  court-yards  before 
their  connection  with  the  sewer.  The  soil-pipes  in  all  the  buildings 
being  extended  twenty-five  feet  above  the  towers,  or  two  feet  above 
the  peak  of  the  highest  roof,  with  a  Miller  ventilator  on  each. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list,  many  repairs  and  alterations  of 
more  or  less  importance  were  accomplished,  a  detailed  statement  of 
which  are  on  record,  and  have  been  presented  to  you  from  time  to 
time  in  ray  monthly  reports. 

In  May  last,  one  Gordon  quarto-medium  press,  one  imperial  hand- 
press,  one  Ready  proof-press,  a  quantity  of  type,  and  other  material 
essential  for  a  complete  outfit  were  obtained,  and  the  vacant  room  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  shop  building  was  opened  as  a  printing  office. 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Hodgson,  a  semi-mute  and  a  person  of  experience  in 
the  specialty,  was  secured  as  foreman.    Several  of  the  advanced 
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pupils  were  selected  for  the  new  occupation.  Printing  of  job  work 
was  at  once  began,  and  before  the  close  of  the  term  the  pupils  gave 
good  evidence  of  their  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work  assigned  them. 

1  am  happy  to  state  that  the  pupils  generally  have  shown  increas- 
ing and  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  determination  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  institution,  ^d  from  my  personal  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  reports  of  those  who  instruct  them  in  their  various 
pursuits,  we  find  they  have  continued  throughout  the  year  to  show 
special  interest  in  their  work  and  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  become 
proficient  in  their  respective  trades. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  another  year  I  can  but  reiterate 
my  convictions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  educational  and  industrial  departments  adopted  by  your  board 
two  years  ago. 

Medioal. 

The  record  of  cases  requiring  special  medical  care  is  as  foll^ows  : 

Abscess 2  Chicken  pox 13 

Asthma 1  Debilitv 4 

Bronchitis 1  Diphtheria 2 

Catarrh 12  Eczema 5 

Carbuncle 1  Erysipelas 2 

Conjunctivitis 2  Fracture 3 

Injury 4  Pleurisy 1 

Intermittent  fever    24  Pneumonia 3 

Jaundice 1  Rheumatism 1 

Keratitis 1  Scarlet  fever 3 

Mumps 1  Tonsilitis 21 

Measles 48  Typhoid  fever 59 

Croup 5  Whitlow 1 

Six  deaths  occurred  at  the  institution  during  the  year,  of  whom 
four  were  males  and  two  females.  All  of  these  were  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  two  having  a  complication  of  pneumonia,  one  of  abscess,  and 
one  of  erysipelas. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  term  typhoid  fever  appeared  among  the 
pnpils;  each  case  was  promptly  removed  to  the  cottage  hospital, 
hoping  thereby  to  stay  the  disease  and  prevent  an  epidemic.  As 
these  measures  proved  unavailing,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  close 
the  school  for  two  months,  and  the  children  were  accordingly,  so  far 
as  possible,  sent  to  their  homes. 
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The  consulting  phyBicians,  Dr.  William  Frothingham,  of  Wash- 
ington Heights,  and  Dr.  Everett  Herrick,  of  New  York,  made  fre 
quent  visits,  and  gave  valuable  aid  by  their  advice  and  counBel.    An 
assistant  physician,  Dr.  George  Hart,  of  New  York,  was  also  pro- 
cured to  help  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  faithful  and  untiring  attention  of  the  nurses,  who  were  afisist- 
ants  from  the  administrative  department,  in  caring  for  the  afflicted 
ones,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  specially  commendable.  The  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  communicate  readily  with  the  pupils  made  their 
services  particularly  valuable. 

By  the  request  of  the  executive  committee,  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway, 
of  the  board  of  health.  Dr.  E.  H.  Janes,  assistant  sanitary  superin- 
tendent, and  T.  J.  Nealis,  engineer,  visited  the  institution,  and  care- 
fully inspected  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Their  recommendations 
were  duly  presented  to  your  board,  and  active  measures  at  once  taken 
to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  institution  having  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  prepared 
for  the  return  of  the  pupils,  their  friends  were  notified,  and  the  school 
reopened  on  the  24th  of  February. 

Acknowledgments. 

The  following  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  regularly  received, 
and  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  pupils  and  household. 
A  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  which  it 
most  worthily  bestowed,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  recipients: 

Monthly, 

American  Agriculturalist,  N.  Y. 
Our  Kecord,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  N.  Y. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Serai-monthly, 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

The  Silent  World,  Washington,  D.  0.     Two  copies. 

Semirweekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 
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WeeMy. 

The  Mnte  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Two  copies. 

The  Michigan  Deat  Mute  Mirror,  Flint.     Two  copies. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.    ' 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.     Two  copies. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Gopher,  Fairbault,  Minn.     Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mnte  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.     Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner.     Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N .  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

As  in  previous  years,  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  oflScers  of 
The  People's  Line  of  steamers  for  free  passage,  and  to  the  Erie,  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  Central  railroads  for  reduction  in  rates  to  the 
pupils  returning  to, their  homes.  To  the  officers  of  the  American 
Institute  for  340  tickets  to  pupils  attending  the  fair. 

From  the  Ladies  Committee  we  received  fifty  dollars,  which  was 
expended  for  Christmas  presents  for  the  children  who  remained  at 
the  institution  during  the  holidays.  From  Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Peet,  a  number  of  engravings  for  the  childrens'  study 
rooms ;  from  Mr.  H.  T.  McDonald,  five  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  little  boys,  and  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  a  portable 
fountain  for  use  upon  the  lawn. 

Conclusion. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Peet,  who  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  matron 
for  so  many  years,  resigned  the  position  in  May  last,  her  duties  to 
cease  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  acceptance  of  a  similar 
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Bitnation  in  another  institution  will  afford  her  renewed  opportunities 
for  continued  labor  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  class  in  whose  welfare 
and  prosperity  she  has  been  so  long  interested. 

Although  the  record  of  the  jear  embraces  that  of  a  serious  epi- 
demic, we  have  had  reason  for  special  gratitude  to  God  for  mauifold 
mercies  dispensed  to  this  large  family,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
earnest  efforts  which  have  been  made,  by  your  board,  toward  secur- 
a  more  efficient  hygienic  condition  of  the  institution  wiU  result  in 
more  favored  experience  for  the  future. 

WILLIAM  POETER, 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 
New  Yobk,  Aitffusi  31,  1876. 
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CATALOGIJE    OF   PUPILS 

WHO  HAYB  BBBN 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1876. 

Malbs. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

AdkiDB,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Allen,  William New  York New  York. 

Andrews,  Albert  J Raleigh    Wake,  N.  C. 

Aastin,  Eli Elmira Chemnng. 

Ayres,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Baars,  Frederic  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Mliu',  Albert New  York New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest New  York New  York. 

Barrj,  Edmnnd New  York New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E New  Rochelle Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Beare,  William Utica   Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R Easton Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H . . .   Forestport Oneida. 

Beonett,  Samuel  B Hamilton  Square Mercer,  N.  J. 

Bentley ,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Berray ,  Seymour  A ,Walton Delaware. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B. .  South  River Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Bofisom,  Jacob Bingham  ton    Broome. 

Bouck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

BnQdfield,  Alfred  H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Bovrker,  Isaac  B Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Louis Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John New  York New  York. 

Breunan,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Brawu,  Daniel  H New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A . . . .  Kirkland  Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  Coanty. 

Brown,  Nye Clay Onondaga. 

Brown,  Thomas  W New  York New  York. 

Buck,  Martin  D Java  Wyoming. 

Burns,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Butler,  John  R New  York New  York. 

Batterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,  John Utica   Oneida. 

Cannon,  Anthony Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony New  York New  York. 

Card,  Charles  £ Lebanon Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E Albany  ...  J Albany. 

Carmichaol,  Wilson Stuyvesant Columbia. 

Carney,  Isaac  R Woodstown Salem,  N.  J. 

Carruthers,  James Waddington St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C Albany Albany. 

Christian,  George Mamakating   Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M .... .   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E Andover Allegany. 

Clark,  Edwin  W Brookfield Madison. 

Clark,  James Paterson PassaiQ,  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick Seneca Ontario. 

Cole,  Zoda Pleasant  Yalley Dutchess. 

Connor,  George  D St.  Johnsville Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C New  York New  York. 

Counihen,  Michael  J New  York New  York. 

Craft,  Charles Union  vale Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles Buffalo Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis Brooklyn Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W. .  New  York New  York. 

Dackermann,  Philip Brooklyn Kings. 

Davis,  Daniel  J Marlboro Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth Marlboro Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry Kingston Ulster. 

Decker,  George  H Red  Hook Dutchess. 

Delany,  John  H New  York New  York. 

Delory,  Cornelius New  York Yew  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander. . .  Brooklyn Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel Delhi Delaware. 

DoaDo,  Oharlea  S . . . Wheatland Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H New  Windsor Orange. 

Donnelly,  James  F New  York New  York. 

Donnelly,  John  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Donohne,  James  P New  York New  York. 

Donohne,  William,  Jr. . .   Binghamton Broome. 

Do  vale,  Josias  M Caracoa West  Indiei^. 

Drennan,  Sichard New  York New  York. 

Drom,  Jeremiah Troy , Bensselaer. 

Dnffy,  Terrence  .......  New  York Now  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward Brooklyn . . . « Kings. 

Dann,  Ulysses  6 Paris Oneida. 

Daryee,  Nelson Warrensbnrgh Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Kdmonston,  Charles  D. . .  Cornwall Orange. 

Eetrich,  William New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A . . . .  Millstone Somerset,  N.  J. 

Esselstine,  William  F. . .    Watertown Jefferson. 

Farrell,  John New  York New  York. 

Fisher,  George  T Dunkirk Chautanqaa. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  H.,  Jr. . .  Newbmrgh Orange. 

Fogerty,  Sylvester Flushing Qoeens. 

Fogle,  Peter Albany '. .  Albany. 

Forth  man,  William New  York New  York. 

Fosmire,  William  H . . . .  Troy Rensselaer. 

Fox,  David New  York New  York. 

Fox,  Thomas  F x. . . .  New  York New  York. 

Freid,  Mayxea New  York ...  New  York. 

Friday,  Benjamin  ......   Albany Albany. 

Gallaf^her,  Bernard New  York New  York. 

Gallagher,  James Metnchin Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Galli,  John Bochester Monroe. 

Gaston,  John  W North  Plainfield  ....  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Gehring,  Lonis Brooklyn  Kings. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J  . . . .  Buffalo Erie. 

Girardin,  Paul Watson ,,.*,«  Lewis. 
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Name.  Town.  Coonty. 

Glass, 'J6hn New  York New  York. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander  . .  New  York New  York. 

Gollardj  Isaac,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Goodisou,  Thomas Sweden Monroe. 

Gordon,  Washington  A. .  Brookhaven Suffolk, 

Gough,  Patrick Riga Monroe. 

Graham,  Charles  E De  Euyter Madison. 

Green,  Charles  Crawford  Orange. 

GriflSn,  Frederick Schroeppel Oswego. 

Gross,  George  W Clarkstown Washington. 

Hahn,  Maximilian Borne Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H N^w  York New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J Flashing Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  H New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Abraham. . .  New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius New  York New  York. 

Hanson,  William New  York New  York. 

Harris,  William  I  ..:...   New  York New  York. 

Hartigan,  George New  York New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles Middleburg Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James New  York New  York. 

Held,  Henry Albany Albany. 

Heller,  Edwin  D Musconetcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Robert  C Musconetcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Valentine New  York New  York. 

Herman,  John Caneadea Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard Farmersville Cattaraugus. 

Hesley,  Augustus Syracuse Onondaga. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F  . . . .  Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W . . .  Brooklyn Kings. 

Hevdon,  Thomas  M New  York New  York. 

Hirt,  Charles Utica Oneida. 

Hogan,  John New  York New  York. 

Hogg,  Robert Troy Rensselaer. 

Holland,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Howell,  Wallace  F Brookhaven Suffolk. 

lowell,  William  L Brookhaven Suffolk. 

unt,  Joh  a  S ,.,.,..  r ,  Blooming  Grove  » . . .  Orange. 
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,  Name.  Town.  County. 

Hnyskamp,  Henry Hohokus Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingbain,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward New  York  . .      New  York. 

Innis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jack&on,  William New  York New  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr..   Flatbash Kings. 

Jastram,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S Addison Stenben. 

Jonrdan,  Frank New  York New  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr Kew  York  . . . : New  York 

Keisewetter,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Kelder,  Eli Wawarsing Ulster. 

Kelly,  Patrick Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kennedy,  John Macedon Wayne. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  C Huntington Suffolk. 

Kinney,  Peter Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Webster Wright Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A . . . .  New  York ...  New  York. 

Kline,  John  G Rochester Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M . . .  New  York New  York. 

Koener,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Kohler,  Max New  York \ . .  New  York. 

Kohn,  Theodore New  York' New  York. 

Koster,  John  G New  York New  York. 

Kriebal,  George. Utica Oneida. 

Lalonde,  Henry Oswego Oswego. 

Lang,  Julius  F New  York New  York. 

Lange,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus Brooklyn Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L. . .  Macomb .,  St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph Greenbush 1 . .  Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles Great  Valley Cattaraugus.' 

Lawton,  Charles  W Hoosick Rensselaer. 

Leming,  William  B Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Leonard,  John  H New  York New  York.      ^ 

Leonard,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Letts,  Charles Salina Onondaga. 
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Name.  Town.  Connty. 

Lever,  Jofleph  JD German  Flats Herkimer. 

Levinees,  George  E Pelham Westchester. 

Lonnsbnry,  John  A New  York New  York. 

Loyd,  James  B Westfield ,   Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  Jolm  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Mages,  John New  York New  York. 

Magill,  William  B New  York New  York 

Maher,  James N.  Hampton  Junction  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Dennie New  York New  Yort. 

Malmar,  Steven New  York iff ew  York. 

Manahan,  John Syracuse Onondaga. 

McBride,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

McConnell,  Gibson Poughke^ie. ......  Dutchess. 

McDonald,  Andrew. New  York New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael New  York New  York. 

McGinn,  Edward New  York New  York. 

McKrae,  Robert  W.  R. .  Kingston Ontario,  Canada. 

McVea,  William New  York New  York. 

Michel,  Emil New  York New  York. 

Milbier,  Adam Syracuse Onondaga. 

Miller,  Henry Gilboa Schoharie. 

Miller,  Joseph Gilboa . .   Schoharie. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F. .  Old  Bridge Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westchester. 

Morgan,  George  C Hartland Niagara. 

Mornhinway,  John  R. . .  Mount  Vernon Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M New  York New  York. 

Nash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Neiser,  August  New  York New  York. 

Newcomb,  John Rochester    Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D. . . •. .  Owego Tioga 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Odell,  George  W Rye Westchester. 

Ogle,  John Newburgh Orange. 

Ogle,  Robert Newburgh Orange. 
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Nam«.  Town.  County. 

Olwill,  James,  Jr New  York New  York. 

O'Neal,  Jamee  C Oswego Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James "Whitehall Washington. 

Onoy,  David  M  .  .* Brooklyn Kings. 

Orm^by,  Edward  E East  Chester Westchester. 

Falin,  Edwin Brooklyn Kings. 

Palmer,  Myron Coxsackie Greene. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W Chateangay Franklin. 

Penrose,  Frank  T Paterson    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Paterson    ^ Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jos^  Jil Panama U.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Perkins,  George Alfred Allegany. 

Pezara,  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Pezara,  Gborge New  .York New  York. 

Plnnkett,  James New  York New  York. 

Porter,  George*8 Liberty Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

Quick,  Frank  B New  York New  York. 

Qninn,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Rapp,  John New  York New  York. 

Bauh,  Joseph  C Buffalo Erie. 

Reid  William New  York New  York. 

Eeilley,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Reinbold,  Louis . . . .  ^. . .  Wheatfield Niagara. 

Eeininger,  Adolph New  York New  York. 

Riley,  William Yerona Oneida. 

Risley,  Charles  S Hamilton Madison. . 

Rose,  Theron Lloyd Ulster. 

Rose,  William New  York New  York. 

Rudolph,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Randell,  John Cortlandt Westchester. 

Rjekman,  William  A. . .  New  York New  York. 

Salter,  William  L Delaware Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Scbanck,  Henry Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Scheuck,  Walter Flushing    Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Schwares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Sexton,  Richard  M Hague Warren. 

Shanks,  William  G . . . . .   Albany Albany. 
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Name.  Town.  Ckwnty. 

Shannon,  William Watervliet Albany. 

Shaiits,  John  £ Sand  Lake  . , Rensselaer. 

Shattack,  Charles Cohocton Steuben. 

Shelton.  James  D New  York New  York. 

Sbenney,  Michael,  Jr. . .  Hudson    Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherwood,  Richard  C. . .   Albany Albany. 

Sinclair,  Austin Perry ville   Hunterdon,  N.  J, 

Sinclair,  Stephen New  York New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John Milton Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William New  York New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F Wallkill Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J Brooklyn  Kings. 

Smith,  Martin Canton St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Russell Reading Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Henry  D Smithfield Madison. 

Stable,  William Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stengele,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  L Hndson,  N.  J. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E Mt.  Morris Livingston. 

Storms,  William Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  W BuflEalo : . . .  Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W New  York New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  R. . .   Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis Haverptraw  Rockland* 

Tampliu,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Tantum,  Charles  A Washington Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E Pitcher Chenango. 

Thies,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L Catskill    Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T. . .  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Thorne,  James  T New  burgh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Totten,  Oscar  J New  York New  York. 

Tweed,  Richard  R Brooklyn  Kings. 

Tyler,  Ira New  York New  York. 

Vallely,  Joljn New  York New  York. 

>  Auken, 'Eliiier  E. . .   Sterling... Cayuga. 
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Nome.  Town.  Conntj. 

Yan  Ness,  George  H.  W.,  Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John Islip Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  Cjrenus Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N Matawan Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Van  Wjck,  Abram Stephen  town Eensselaer. 

Vandegrift,  George Schoharie Schoiiarie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H. . .  Plainfield Union,  N.  J. 

Vick,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Wagele,  Joseph Long  Island  City Queens. 

Walker,  William Elmira Chemung. 

Watson,  William  W Yonkers Westchester. 

Webster,  Clarence  E Buffalo Erie. 

Welch,  Richard Syracuse Onondaga. 

West,  Eugene Springwater    Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank Hoosick Kensselaer. 

Wilken,  Julius Flushing Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy Haveratraw Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon Kingston Ulster. 

Females.  I 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B.,  Yonkers Westchester. 

Allen,  Frances Albany Albany. 

Atwell,  Ida  M Denning Ulster, 

Aq,  Anna Buffalo  « Erie. 

Austin,  Almeda  M Watertown Jefferson. 

Austin,  Nellie Hudson Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith  . . .- Brooklyn   Kings. 

Babcock,  Edith Southampton Suffolk. 

Barker,  Linda  F Southport Chemung. 

Barrager,  Mary  L Hancock Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A Palmyra Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T Palmyra Wayne. 

Barthulf,  Henrietta Fairview Bergen,  N.  J. 

Berley,  Augusta New  York New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia Cape  Vincent Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Boonel,  Ella   M Oswego Oswego. 

Bonghton,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  Coiint|r. 

Bronght,  Flora  H Big  Flats Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C Bonnd  Brook Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burnard,  Josephine Raritan Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burrell,  Ida  W New  York New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia New  York New  York. 

Cheek,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Christian,  Lonisa New  York New  York. 

Classon,  Mary  E.  H Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Clnm,  Louisa Claverack Columbia. 

Cobane,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Cohen,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Conley,  Catharine Bethlehem Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Connor,  Hannah  M New  York New  York. 

Craig,  Agnes Brooklyn  Kings. 

Croak,  Maria Watervliet Albany. ' 

Dates,  Nellie '.   Hector Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A Whippany Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Laura Elmira Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie Montgome(ry Orange. 

De  Coster,  Annifp  C Passaic Morris,  N.  J. 

Demers,  Eveline  L Troy Rensselaer. 

DeWilleger,  Isabella ....  New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L Brooklyn   \ Kings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M Ellisburgh  JeiFerson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L Monsey Rockland.     ^ 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 

Dowen,  Mary  A Castleton Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Dagan,  Margaret Albany Albany. 

Dugan,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth Elizabeth  City Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York  New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S Cornwall Orange. 

Farrell,  Frances  A New  York New  York. 

Felver,  Calcine  B New  Brunswick Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Eliza  J Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah  . . . ! Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Fisher,  Anna Newstead Erie. 
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Nam*.  Town.  County. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B Gainesville Wyoming. 

Flint,  Minnie GainesTille Wyoming. 

Freeholder,  Eva New  York New  York. 

Freybnrg,  Lena Poaghkeepsie Dutchess. 

Fritz,  Mary Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Fallam,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Fuller,  Laura Pomfret Chautauqua. 

Gallagher,  Mary Utica Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth Brighton Monroe. 

G^berger,  Lena New  York New  York. 

Getman,  Ida Johnstown Fulton. 

Gloyne,  Mary New  York Neysr  York. 

Good,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Gorton,  Cora Brookiield Madison. 

Gonld,  Annie  L Troy Bensselaer. 

Goillan,  Olive  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Gatsel,  Adeline  M New  York New  York. 

Halpin,  Iwosa Rochester Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A Providence Saratoga^ 

Hazard,  Mary  M Buffalo Erie. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A . .  Brooklyn ^^Qg^- 

Eildreth,  Adeline  R Southampton Suffolk. 

Dodder,  Elizabeth  A  . . .  Johnstown Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary Ramapo Rockland. 

Horle,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

Honghtaling,  Marg^t  A . .   Albany Albany. 

Hoasel,  Helan  E Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie Gates Monroe. 

Ives,  Helen  M Troy Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J Huntington Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora , . .  •  Lodi Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Ida Albany Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Metuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma. .   Champlain Clinton. 

Joabert,  Josephine Champion Jefferson. 

Kelly,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Kennedy.  Ann Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Jalia Macedon Wayne. 
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Name.  Town.  CkNintj. 

Kenned  J,  Letitia Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary Macedon Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kcrnan,  Elizabeth  S . . . .  Brooklyn Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine  .      . .  Brooklyn Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kneer,  Maria New  York New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna Glenville Schenectady. 

Kraiise,  Martha  E.  W .. .  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C Ramapo Bockland. 

Kuhn^  Cordelia  £ Schoharie Schoharie. 

Lackie,  Elizabeth Sonthfield Richmond. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Landt,  Lina New  York New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine New-  York New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella Newburgh Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza New  York New  York. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Lieferenz,  Freda Albany Albany. 

Logue,  Catharine Yonkers Westchester. 

Long,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Long,  Nellie New  York New  York. 

Ludwig,  Emilia New  York New  York. 

Lungwitz,  Linna Brooklyn Kings. 

Lyon,  Florence  M Colesville Broome. 

Maher,  Lizzie Sterling Morris,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia New  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel Middletown Richmond. 

Martin,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

Mather,  Clara  B Utica Oneida. 

McClnrg,  Edna  J Richmond Ontario. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel New  York New  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C. .  New  York New  York. 

Meade,  Mary Albany Albany. 

Meyer,  Louisa Dunkirk Chautaaqna. 

Mills,  Grace Newark Esse^,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Cora Whitehall Washington. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L.    ...  Watortown Jefferson. 
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NaBM.  Town.                                     Coantj. 

Hnnch,  Frederika Brooklyn Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Myere,  Jane GK)uverDeur St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy Indian  Beservation . .  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  J Bahway Middlesex,  N.  J. 

O'Brien,  Anna. New  York New  York. 

Odell,  Laeka New  York New  York. 

O'Snllivan,  Kate  E Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Overton,  Mary  L Albany Albany. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains Westchester. 

Pandel,  Anna  C Royalton Niagara. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  A. . .   Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary North  Hndson Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Post,  Clara Passaie Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora Port  Bichmond Bichmond. 

Qoinn,  Margaret Brooklyn Kings. 

Eahm,  Emma New  York New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J Amherst Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J New  York New  York. 

Redner,  Loaisa Utica Oneida. 

Reed.  Emma  Y Middletown Bichmond. 

Reese,  Sophia Constantia Oswego. 

Reis,  Ameh'a New  York New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis Brooklyn Kings. 

Rodgers,  Kate New  York New  York. 

Rof^rs,  Eugenia New  York New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Rose,  EInora Lloyd Ulster. 

Roger,  Anna New  York New  York. 

Sagendorf,  EInora Cobleskill Schoharie. 

Styles,  Amanda  L Pharsalia Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara Eastchester Westchester. 

Schanjk,  Mary  A Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schwan,  Moneka Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte Williamsburgh Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette Buffalo Erie. 

Shiek,  Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  Coimtj. 

Shate,  Eate  C BrooklvD Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred Gnilderland Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary Brooklyn Eings. 

Smith,  Elnora New  York New  York. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J New  York New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E Heading Schuyler. 

Snyder,  Julia  A Butler Wayne. 

Somers,  Mary  W Bonndbrook Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Spragne,  Carrie  E Rockland Sullivan. 

Starks,  Harriet Macomb St.  Lawrence. 

Stebbins,  Sarah ,  A Wells ville Allegany. 

Stein,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  A . . .  Hancock Delaware. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A Binghamton    Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice New  York New  York. 

Strauss,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L Brooklyn Eings. 

Streiner,  Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth Brooklyn Eings. 

Stuart,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances New  York New  York. 

Sturm wald,  Sarah Brooklyn Eing6. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E Richmond Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina. . . .   Brooklyn Eings. 

Taylor,  Alice Brooklyn Eings. 

Tharp  Mary  E Montana Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M Parishville St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L . . . .   Sidney Delaware. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Varick,  Isabella  S . .  New  York New  York. 

Vanpel,  Mary New  York New  York- 
Vincent,  Emma Harrison '  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary Jersey  City  Heights  .«  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vollbrecht,  Dora New  York New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  V Caneadea Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily Harrisburgh    Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt. Hempstead   ..../....  Queens. 

Wyant,  Mary  A Stony  Poi^ Rockland. 
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Name.  Town.  Cotmty. 

Whalen,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H New  York New  York. 

Whittiker,  Ann  J New  York New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E Ridgeway Orleans. 

Williams,  Jane Brooklyn Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L Caton Steuben. 

Woodrnfi,  Margaret  ....   Mend  ham Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence Syracuse Onondaga. 

Wood  worth,  Sarah  E. . .  Brooklyn Kings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROfCIPAL 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  iht 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. —  The  first  century  of  the  republic,  just  completed, 
during  which  have  been  established  the  principles  of  universal  free- 
dom and  education,  and  of  equal  civil  and  religious  rights,  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  benign  influence  of  law  without  oppresdoti, 
under  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  marked,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  wonderful  development  of  science,  invention,  agriculture, 
commerce,  the  fine  arts  and  popular  instruction,  includes  within  it£ 
limits  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on 
this  continent,  and  almost  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
behalf  in  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  century  which  has  given  us  the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  steam  plow,  the  reaper,  the  sewing  machine,  the  litho- 
graph, the  photograph,  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  electric  light, 
has  not  been  content  with  merely  material  advancement,  but  has  given 
sense  to  the  idiot,  reason  to  the  lunatic,  eyes  to  the  blind,  hearing  to 
the  deaf  and  speech  to  the  dumb. 

It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  report  on  the  educational 
department  of  this  institution,  for  the  academic  year  ending  August 
31,  1876,  required  of  the  principal,  should  contain  some  reference  to 
the  development,  during  the  century,  of  the  work,  in  furtherance  of 
which  this  institution  was  established,  and  also  an  outline  of  its  own 
history,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  those  who  are,  at  this  time,  seeking 
general  information  on  all  topics  relating  to  this  period  of  progress, 
but  especially  of  the  increasing  number  who  look  upon  its  field  as 
second  to  none  in  the  great  mission  of  humanity. 

In  the  year  1776  there  existed  but  three  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  world,  and  they  numbered,  in  the  aggregate,  less  than 
forty  pupils.  One  was  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Charles  Michel  de  V  Epee,  situated  on  the  hights  of  Montmartre,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  supported,  through  the  practice  of  the 
most  careful  economy,  by  the  income  of  his  own  moderate  patrinaony. 
He  is  properly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  French  system  of  deaf 
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mate  education.  The  fundamental  idea  that  led  to  the  method  he 
adopted,  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  '^  There  is  no  more 
nataral  and  necessary  connection  between  abstract  ideas  and  the  artic- 
ulate sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  than  there  is  between  the  same  ideas 
and  the  written  characters  that  address  themselves  to  the  eje."  This 
principle,  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  solecism  in  philosophy, 
led  him  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  conveying  a  knowledge 
of  the  significance  and  use  of  written  language  to  the  mind  of  a  con- 
genital deaf  mute.  After  much  observation  and  reflection,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  obvious  instrument  for  effecting  his 
purpose  was  the  natural  pantomime  which  grew  out  of  the  modes  of 
thought  of  one  born  deaf,  enlarged  in  its  scope,  and  methodized  in 
its  arrangement.  Commencing  his  labors  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  about  the  year  1755,  with  two  young  girls  whose 
pitiable  condition  touched  his  heart,  he  taught  successive  classes  till 
his  death,  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  age  of  77.  Two  years  after  this, 
the  school  which  he  founded  was  adopted  by  the  national  govem- 
inent  of  France,  and  has  continued  under  its  care  and  surveillance  ever 
dace. 

Another  of  these  schools  was  in  Germany,  under  the  charge  of  a 
self-made  man  named  Samuel  Heinicke,  who,  in  1754,  while  stationed 
as  a  private  soldier  at  Dresden,  had  employed  some  of  his  leisure 
time  in  developing  the  mind  of  an  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  an 
experiment  interrupted  by  the  seven  years'  war.  Supporting  himself, 
after  the  close  of  this  conflict,  at  the  University  of  Jena,  by  his 
skill  in  music,  he  repaired,  on  his  graduation,  to  the  village  of 
Eppendorf,  near  Hamburg,  and  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  for 
hearing  youth.  Here  he  found  another  deaf  mute,  who,  at  once, 
became  to  him  an  object  of  absorbing  interest.  Other  deaf  mutes 
soon  found  their  way  to  his  benevolent  ministrations,  and,  relinquish* 
log  his  hearing  pupils,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  their  instruction. 
Soch  was  his  success  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  enlightened 
Prince  Frederic  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  1778, 
iavited  him  to  Leipsic  with  his  nine  pupils  and  established  him  at 
the  head  of  the  first  institution  ever  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
Id  this  to  him  most  acceptable  position  he  remained  twelve  years, 
laboring  with  a  zeal  so  disproportioned  to  his  strength  that  his  career 
was  prematurely  terminated  by  death  in  1790,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-one.  As  the  recognized  father  of  the  German 
system,  however,  he  still  lives  in  the  persons  of  his  followers ;  and 
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the  institntioD  of  «which  be  was  director  will,  two  yeara  henoe,  cele- 
brate its  own  centennial  anniversary. 

The  principle  which  guided  him  was  the  opposite  of  that  which 
had  been  adopted  by  De  L'Epee.  "  The  written  word,"  he  wrote, 
^'  is  only  the  representation  of  articulate  sound.  It  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye,  and  can  never  be  imprinted  on  the  soul  or  become  the 
medium  of  thought.  That  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  voice. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  spoken  language,  a  deaf  mute  child 
can  never  become  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or  have  any  thing 
beyond  a  succession  of  images  passing  through  his  mind."  He 
accordingly  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  vocal  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  deaf,  regarding  it  as  the  point  of  departure  in  all  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  school  remaining  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
the  Braidwoods,  father  and  son,  established  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
at  a  country  place,  which,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  occupied  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  came  to  be  called  Dumbiedikes,  a 
name  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Of  this  school.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Hebridee, 
thus  remarks :  "  There  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity  to  be 
found  in  Edinburgh  which  no  other  city  has  to  show,  a  college  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  twelve.  They  are 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  and  their  improvement  is  won- 
derful ;  they  not  only  speak,  write  and  understand  what  is  written, 
but  it  is  an  expression  scarcely  figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the 
eye.  *  *  *  It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
human  calamaties  capable  of  so  much  help.  Whatever  enlarges 
hope  will  exalt  courage.  After  seeing  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic 
who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides!" 

Thomas  Braidwood,  according  to  that  rare  old  work,  "  Vox  ocolis 
Subjecta,"  London,  1Y83,  began  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  one  pupil,  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Leith,  and, 
about  1770,  associated  his  son  John  with  himself  in  the  conduct  of 
an  academy  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  learners.  The  author, 
Francis  Green,  sent  his  son  Charles  to  this  establishment  in  Febru- 
ary, 1780,  and  in  May,  1781,  and  September,  1782,  spent  several 
weeks  in  visiting  it.  The  evidence  furnished  by  his  testimony,  and 
that  of  many  others,  goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  two  men, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  theory  and  practice,  were  endowed 
with  a  tact,  ingenuity  and  zeal  that  brought  them  as  much  success  aa 
pould  possibly  be  realized  from  the  methods  they  pursued. 
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The  academy  was,  in  178^,  removed  to  Hackney,  near  London, 
where  the  elder  Braidwuod  died,  in  1806,  but  the  school  was  main- 
tained by  his  widow  and  grandchildren  till  1816,  when  it  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  establishment. 

Thomas  Braidwood's  views  of  the  importance  of  teaching  vocali- 
zation to  the  deaf  may  be  inferred  from  his  declaration,  that  ^^  articu- 
late or  spoken  language  hath  so  great  and  essential  a  tendency  to 
confirm  and  enlarge  ideas  above  the  power  of  written  language,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  deaf  persons,  without  the  use  of  speech, 
tx>  be  perfect  in  their  ideas."  He,  however,  as  we  infer  from  the 
practice  of  his  nephew,  Joseph  Watson,.  LL.D.,  who  was  appointed 
first  principal  of  the  London  asylum  in  1792,  made  use  of  signs  of 
action,  including  signs  purely  natural  and  others  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary ^afted  on  them,  and  also  of  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet. 
He  also  believed  in  the  graduation  of  difficulties  and  taking  up  one 
at  a  time.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  marked  out  a  course 
intermediate  between  those  of  Heinicke  and  De  L'Epee,  equivalent, 
in  some  respects,  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  though  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  derive  any  suggestions  from  either.  He  difiEered 
from  both  these  eminent  men,  however,  in  putting  a  commercial 
Talne  upon  his  art.  The  prices  he  charged  for  instruction  were  very 
high,  and  though  a  very  few  poor  children  were  allowed  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  labors,  his  special  ministrations  were  given  to  the 
children  of  the  rich.  Both  he  and  his  family  refused  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  their  processes,  except  for  a  large  pecuniary  consider- 
ation. Still,  through  his  nephew,  Dr.  Watson,  already  mentioned, 
through  his  grandson,  Thomas  Braidwood,  and  through  Mr.  Kobert 
Kinnibnrg,  his  pupil,  who  became  severally  masters  of  incorporated 
institutions  at  London,  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the 
teachers  they  have  trained,  his  methods  have  become  perpetuated, 
with  more  or  less  strictness,  to  this  day,  so  that  he  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  the  immediate  father  of  the  English  system. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  three  schools  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  starting  point  for  the 
great  development  of  the  work  which  has  been  made  during  the 
century  we  are  considering,  are  entitled  to  any  commendation  further 
than  that  of  doing  for  numbers  what  had  been  done  equally  well 
before  for  individuals,  nor  that  all  three  of  these  founders  were  either 
the  inventors  or  discoverers  of  the  peculiar  methods  which  they 
adopted.    To  De  L'Epee,  indeed,  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  true 
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originality  —  the  originalitj  of  common  sense,  it  is  true  —  in  that  he 
simply  recognized  in  his  philosophy  what  now  seems  to  be  an  aziom^ 
and  in  his  practice  that  which  his  pupils  naturally  snggested  to  him 
in  all  their  efforts  to  express  their  ideas,  bnt  still  aniqne  and  note- 
worthy, in  that  it  was  a  departure  from  all  the  received  notions  of 
his  day.  Even  he,  however,  owed  to  a  Spanish  teacher  who  appeared 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  time,  the  single-band 
manual  alphabet  which,  however,  has  been  identified  with  the  name 
of  De  L'Epee,  because  we  find  it  in  general  use  only  among  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Heinicke,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  merit  of  only  making  skillful 
adaptations  of  the  plan  of  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  physician  in  Hoi- 
land,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  Surdus  Loquena  (Amsterdam,  1692). 
A  copy  of  this  work  fell  into  his  hands  when  he  undertook  the 
instruction  of  his  first  pupil,  and  gave  direction  to  his  subsequent 
views  and  methods.  Amman  placed  an  extravagant  estimate  upon 
the  efScacy  of  speech,  attributing  to  it  a  mysterious  power  altogether 
beyond  what  is  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  He  was 
the  first  practical  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Holland,  though 
he  was  able  to  pursue  this  work  only  in  the  intervals  of  professional 
leisure,  and  with  a  view,  it  would  seem,  rather  to  establish  his  theories 
and  interest  others  in  his  benevolent  scheme  than  to  found  a  school 
of  his  own.  After  his  death,  no  one  was  found  to  continue  the 
work  in  his  native  land,  and  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  any 
effort  was  made  to  revive  it. 

Braidwood,*in  like  manner,  was  indebted  to  John  Wallis,  LL.D. 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  pro 
found  erudition,  and  of  extraordinary  philosophical  acumen,  who  h 
acknowledged  by  common  consent  to  have  been  the  earliest  teache 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain.     To  him  their  case  pre6ente< 
itself  in  the  light  of  a  most  interesting  problem.    In  1653  he  put 
lished  a  Latin  work  on  English  grammar,  to  which  was  prefixed 
treatise  on  the  formation  of  all  articulate  sounds.     This  he  designee 
for  the  ase  of  foreigners  studying  the  English  language,  and  the  appli 
cation  of  his  theory  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  probahl 
never  occurred  to  him  till  the  year  1661,  when  he  became  interested 
in  a  youth  named  Daniel  Whaley,*son  of  the  mayor  of  Korthami 
ton,  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  five  years,  bnt  had  lost  all  know 
edge  of  spoken  language.    Him  he  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  t 
speak  in  a  way  greatly  to  gratify  the  Royal  Society  before  which  li 
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exhibited  his  pupil  at  a  meeting  held  May  21,  1662,  and  also  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  I,  at  Whitehall,  together  with  his  highness 
Prince  Bapert  and  diners  others  of  the  nobility,  who  were  so  much 
interested  that  they  sent  for  Dr.  Wallis,  and  required'  him  to  exhibit 
the  attainments  of  his  pnpil  on  several  different  occasions.  He  also 
educated  Alexander  Popham,  ''  a  young  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
family  and  fair  estate,  who  from  his  birth  did  want  his  hearing." 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  only  cases  which  he  instructed  in 
articalation,  thoufich  he  continue^  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
some  fitly  years,  never  undertaking  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  published  very  full  accounts  of  his  processes  in  the  philosophical 
transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  (1670-1698),  and  also  in  the  fifth 
aDd  sixth  editions  of  his  grammar.  He  used  as  one  of  his  instru- 
ments of  communication,  a  double  hand  manual  alphabet,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  alphabet  now  used  in  Great 
Britan,  an  engraving  of  which  first  appears  in  Daniel  De  Foe's 
liistory  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Duncan  Oarupbell,  a  deaf  mute, 
of  whom  he  says,  that  he  was  educated  by  a  clergyman  who  had 
become  familiar  with  Dr.  Wallis's  writings  and  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  him.  The  work,  which  was 
published  in  1720,  contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished,  which,  says  the  author, 
^  is  mostly  taken  out  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wallis ;  and  lying  hid  in 
that  book  which  is  rarely  inquired  after,  and  too  scarcely  known, 
died,  in  a  manner,  with  t^iat  great  man." 

Cotemporary  with  Wallis,  and  enjoying  his  friendship,  was  George 

Delgamoy  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Oxford,  who  wrote  a 

book  of  great  learning,  entitled   Didascolocophus,  or  the  deaf  ftnd 

dumb  man's  tutor,  published  in  1680,  a  work  held  in  respect  by 

teachers,  and  often  consulted  by  them  even  at  this  day.    Delgarno 

discarded  articulation  as  unessential  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 

and  dumb.     He  was  the  inventor  of  an  alphabet  in  which  the  con- 

tonants  were  considered  as  located  between  the  articulations  of  one 

hand,  vrith  the  vowels  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  which  were  to 

be  touched  by  the  thumb  and  index  fingers  of  the  other.    It  is  con- 

jeetored,  not  without  reason,  that  Delgarno  and  Wallis  were  of 

iQntoal  assistance  to  each  other  in  developing  the  theory  of  deaf  mute 

inatruction,  which,  with  the  former,  was  simply  an  intellectual  recrea- 

tion,  while  the  latter  gave  it  practical  effect     Previous  to  Delgarno 

and  Wallis,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  in  England  was  Dr, 
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John  Bulwer,  who,  in  1644,  published  "  Chiralogia,  or  the  natural 
language  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1648,  **  Philocophus,  or  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man's  friend,"  both  of  which  are  interesting  speculations.   But 
anterior  to  the  earliest  writer  in  England,  and  long  before  the  earliest 
teacher,  was  Pedro  Ponce  De  Leon,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the 
Benedictines  in  the  Convent  of  Ona,  Spain,  where  he  died  in  15Si 
The  success  of  his  labors  was  vouched  for  by  at  least  three  cotem- 
porary  writers,  one  of  whom,  Ambrose  Moralez,  a  Spanish  historian, 
speaks  of  him   as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.    He 
is  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  labors  in  the  year  1550.    Some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  after  his  death,  all  trace  of  his  labors  seems 
to  have  disappeared  except  in  the  casual  mention  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  scarcely  any  thing  would  now  be  known  of  him  but  for 
an  account  of  his  labors  he  left  in  an  act  for  a  foundation  for  a  chapel 
executed  in  1558,  and  long  afterward  discovered  among  the  archives 
of  the  convent.    At  this  period  appeared  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  who 
wrote  the  first  book  in  regard  to  the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  published,  an  analysis  of  which,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  was  contributed  to  the  American  Annals  of 
July,  1851,  and  he  elsewhere  says  of  its  author,  that,  "with  this 
exception  (the  employment  of  pictures),  he  seems  to  have  successfnllv 
employed  all  the  methods  now  used  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 
In  reading  his  book  we  are  reminded  that  an  art,  in  its  first  elements^ 
is  often  more  nearly  conformed  to  sound  philosophy  than  it  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  subsequent  innovators.     *    *    *    The  parent  or 
friend  of  a  deaf  mute  who  should  wish  to  begin  at  home  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  method  laid  down 
by  Bonet  —  explaining  the  names  of  visible  objects  by  pointing  to 
them;  verbs,  by  performing  the  actions  they  represent;  other  ideas, 
by  explanations  and  scenes  in  pantomime,  and  the  general  construc- 
tion of  simple  sentences,  questions,  answers  and  narratives,  by  con- 
tinual usage,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing."    The 
success  which  attended  Bonet's  labors  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
considerable,  tliough  he  never  had  more  than  one  or  two  pupils  at  a 
time.      It  should  be  added   that  the  manual   alphabet   which   he 
employed  and  probably  invented,  is  the  same  precisely,  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  letters,  as  that  adopted  by  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  and  in 
none  of  the  remaining  letters,  except  the  D  and  K,  is  there  any 
essential  difference.     Another  teacher,  cotemporary  with  Bonet,  was 
Kamirez  Emmanuel  De  Carion,  who  survived  his  co-laborer  about 
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thirty  years.  After  his  death  no  further  effort  was  made  to  instruct 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Spain,  until  the  year  1795,  when  it  was  revived 
by  Alea,  a  disciple  of  De  L'Epee,  who  opened  a  school  for  deaf  mutes 
at  Madrid,  and,  though  Spain  has  a  population  of  over  12,000,000, 
of  whom  12,000  are  deaf  mutes,  there  are,  at  this  day  but  two  insti- 
tutions in  her  borders ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  of  the  238 
ioBtitutions  now  existing  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Paris  National  Institution,  which  is  the 
same,  on  another  foundation,  with  the  private  school  of  De  L'Epee, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  founded  since  1776. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  twenty-three,  which, 
in  their  methods,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Braid  wood,  though  they  generally  reject  articulation  as  an 
JDcnmbraDce. 

The  institution  in  London  was  founded  by  the  Bev.  John  Town- 
send,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  order  in  London,  and,  on  the 
Utb  of  November,  1792,  was  opened  with  four  pupils.    Mr.  Town- 
eend  began  to  take  subscriptions  on  the  1st  of  June,  1792,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  others  whom  he  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  succeeded  in 
securing  for  it  a  generous  support.  In  the  years  1808, 1809  and  1810, 
he  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  preaching  in-  different  places,  and  col- 
lected £6,000  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  society.    This  fund  was 
afterward   increased  until,  in   1844,  it  amounted  to    £140,000,  or 
$700,000,  and  is  much  larger  probably  at  the  present  time.    The 
pupils  are  selected  for  admission  by  a  vote  of  the  governors,  who  are 
unlimited  in  number,  being  composed  of  those  who  pay  one  guinea 
per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  an  additional  vote  for  every  addi- 
tional guinea  subscribed,  many  of  its  most  liberal  supporters  being  per- 
sonages of  the  highest  rank.     The  first  teacher  selected  was  Joseph 
Watson,  a  nephew  of  Braidwood,  who  had  dedicated  himself  to  the 
edacation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    In  the  year  1809  he  published 
a  treatise  on  his  art,  which  secured  for  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
&om  the  University  of  Qlasgow.    He  died  in  1836,  and  has  since 
been  succeeded,  as  principal,  by  his  son,  and  subsequently  by  his 
grandson.     Among  the  distinguished  teachers  in  Great  Britain,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  names  of  the  late  Duncan 
Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Oharles  Baker,  of  Doncaster,  deserve 
special  mention,  while  that  of  David  Buckston,  the  present  head  of 
the  school  in    Liverpool,  is    especially  prominent    among    living 
inatructoiB.    The  school  of  De  L'  Epee  is  now  represented  in  the 
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continent  of  Europe  by  fifty  institations  in  France,  fifteen  in  Italy, 
two  in  Spain  and  one  in  Portugal,  all  of  which  adopt  his  methods  to 
a  greater^  or  lees  degree.  His  immediate  and  most  distingaiehed  buc- 
cesBor  at  Paris  was  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  among  the  most  distio- 
guished  professors  have  been  Bebian,  Morel,  Berthier  and  Yaiese. 
M.  Yaisse  was  the  only  practical  instrnctor  at  the  head  of  the  inBti- 
tntion  after  the  time  of  Sicard,  the  other  individuals  intrusted  with 
ita  management  having  been  selected  for  political  reasons,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  greatly  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  institution,  as 
the  teachers  were  practically  left  without  a  directing  head.  The 
French,  Italian,  Spanieh  and  Portuguese  schools  have  been  supported 
by  their  respective  governments. 

The  school  of  Heinicke  is  represented  by  thirty  institntions  in 
Germany,  fifty  in  Austria,  ten  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  five  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  and  three  in  Russia,  although  a  number 
of  the  institutions,  especially  those  in  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
have  adopted  what  may  properly  be  called  the  combined  method, 
which  consists  of  using  signs  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  in 
language  and  articulation  as  a  means  of  expression.  One  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  schools  is  that  they  reject  the  manual  alphabet, 
though  there  is  an  increasing  disposition,  even  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced articulating  schools,  to  use  gestures,  which  are  the  more 
necessary,  as  they  find  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  their 
pupils  who  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  efforts  made  to  teach  them 
to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips.  The  total  number  under  instruction 
in  the  195  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe  has  been  esti* 
mated  at  from  5,000  to  6,000,  a  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  forty  that 
were  under  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  whose  progress 
we  are  considering.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  teachers  are  an 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  a  close  analysis  of  language  and  ideas. 
Those  of  the  Italian  are  great  particularity  in  instructing  their  pupils 
in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  tenets,  and  also  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  arts  of  design,  architecture,  sculpture,  drawing, 
painting  and  engraving,  many  of  the  pupils  showing  a  remarkable 
proficiency  in  these  respects.  All  of  the  teachers  being  members  of 
religious  orders,  their  services  are  rendered  gratuitously.  The  Abbe 
Pendola  is  the  most  remarkable  man  among  them.  The  German 
teachers  are  remarkable  for  their  devoted  faithfulness,  their  extensive 
reading,  and  their  philosophic  research,  and  hold  a  most  respectable 
position  among  the  learned  men  of  their  country,  a  remark  which 
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may  be  applied  with  eqnal  truth  to  the  teachers  in  Holland.  Among 
the  latter  the  brothers  Oajot  and  Canton  Hirsch  are  men  notable 
both  within  and  withont  their  profession. 

It  is  on  the  continent  of  America,  however,  and  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States,  that  the  art  has  reached  its  fallest  devel- 
opment. The  first  deaf  mute  of  whom  we  have  any  record  in  this 
country  was  the  son  of  Francis  Green,  Esq.,  then  of  Boston,  after- 
wards of  New  York,  of  whom  it  has  already  been  said  that  he  placed 
bis  son  at  the  Braidwood  academy.  In  the  early  days  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  wrote  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  news- 
pa]^ers  of  Massachusetts,  signed  "  Philocophus,"  but  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  prominent  man  who  had  any  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  the  seed  which  he  sowed  did  not  bear  immediate  fruit. 
It  was  reserved,  under  Providence,  to  another  father,  twenty  years 
later,  to  give  the  impetus  needed  to  a  work,  the  importance  and 
benevolence  of  which  all  acknowledge,  when  they  become  familiar 
with  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  and  thus 
receive  positive  proof  that  he  is  capable  of  such  development  as  to 
make  him  an  intelligent,  self-dependent,  well  informed  member  of 
the  community,  capable  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  written  and 
sometimes  in  spoken  language,  and  of  comprehending  the  Vritten 
communications  of  others.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogs- 
well, an  eminent  physician  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  the  misfortune 
to  suffer  total  loss  of  hearing  as  the  result  of  a  disease  then  known 
as  spotted  fever,  but  of  late  years  greatly  dreaded  under  the  name 
of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis.  Parental  love  tried  every  expedient 
for  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  child,  bat  was  fast  settling  down 
ijito  the  sad  belief  that,  in  the  holiest  and  tenderest  relations  ot 
the  soul,  there  must  ever  be  a  wide  chasm,  isolating  the  child.  It 
chanced,  however,  one  day,  that  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  son 
of  a  neighbor  and  friend,  a  young  clergyman,  who  had  recently 
carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
as  he  had  previously  done  at  Yale  College,  chanced,  in  passing,  to 
see  little  Alice  Cogswell  playing  in  the  garden,  and,  attracted  by 
her  bright  and  winning  ways,  endeavored  to  establish  some  com- 
mnnieation  with  her.  Before  he  left  the  garden,  he  had  actually 
succeeded  in  teaching  her  the  word  hat.  From  this  he  proceeded, 
in  subsequent  visits,  to  teach  her  to  write  the  names  of  other  objects, 
and  even  little  sentences.  As  hope  animated  the  mind  of  the  father, 
he  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  had  been  done  for  the  deaf 
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and  dumb  abroad,  and,  as  his  information  on  the  subject  increased, 
he  ascertained  that  there  were  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  who,  like  his  daughter,  were  entirely  without  educa- 
tion.   Through  his  efforts,  a  few  gentlemen  assembled  in  Hartford 
and  decided  that  it  was  expedient  to  send  some  one  abroad  to  ]eam 
the  process  of  instruction  there  employed,  and  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.    Their  choice  natnrallj 
fell  upon  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  embarked 
for  £nrope,  and  proceeding  to  London,  at  once  made  application  to 
Dr.  Watson,  of  the  London  institution,  for  permission  to  attend  the 
exercises  of  his  school  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  processes 
employed.    He  found,  however,  that  the  rules  of  the  institution 
were  such  that   this  could    not  be  permitted,  except  upon  terms 
with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  found  it  impossible  to  comply.     He  then 
went  to  Edinburgh  and  sought,  from  the  Bev.  Robert  Kinniburgh, 
principal  of  the  institution  there,  the  privileges  which  he  had  been 
denied  at  London.    Here  he  found  the  same  influences  at  work  to 
frustrate  his  efforts.    Mr.  Einniburgh  had,  like  Dr.  Watson,  received 
his  own   license  to  teach  only  on   condition   that  he  should  not 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to  any  one  designing  to  establish  a 
separate  institution.     On  his  return  to  London,  proposals  were  made 
to  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  employ  a  member  of  the   Braidwood  family 
then  visiting  America,  but  this  he  feared  would   be  inexpedient. 
While  he  was  thus  tossed  on  a  sea  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  he  bad 
the   good  fortune  to  meet,  in  London,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  had 
brought  with  him  his  two  celebrated  pupils,  Massieu  and  Clerc,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  his  process.     Becoming 
very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Gallaudet's  project,  he  at  once  invited 
him  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Gallaudet,  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  his 
system  and  its  results,  most  heartily  accepted  the  invitation,  under 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  guided  by  a  special  Providence  overrnling 
his  own  plans  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  welfare  he  was  endeav- 
oring to   promote.     We  find   him  accordingly  in   Paris,  where  he 
remained  from  March  9  to  June  16,  1816. 

The  time  of  his  sojourn  was  very  much  shortened  by  his  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  to  Mr.  Clerc's  accompanying  him  to  this 
country,  and  in  June,  1816,  he  set  sail  for  America,  arriving  in  New 
York  on  the  9th  of  August.  In  the  meantime,  an  act  of  incorporation, 
under  the  style  of  the  "  Connecticut  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Per- 
sons," had  been  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Oonnecticut.    The 
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eight  months  Bncceeding  their  arrival  was  spent  by^Messrs.  GaUandet 
and  Clere  in  yisiting  different  cities  in  New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  obtaining  subscriptions.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
1817,  the  asylum  was  opened  in  a  rented  house  in  Hartford,  with  a  class 
of  seven  pupils.  In  March  1819,  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry  and  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  an  act  was  passed  by  both 
hoQses  of  Congress,  granting  to  the  asylum  a  township  of  land  con- 
sisting of  more  than  23,000  acres  in  the  then  new  State  of  Alabama,  * 
and  in  the  same  year  the  title  was  changed,  by  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  to  that  of  the  "  American  Asylum,"  it  being 
thought  that  one  institution  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
The  lands  were  located  with  excellent  judgment  and  sold  to  great 
advantage  by  William  Ely,  Esq.,  who  was  made  commissioner  of  the 
fund  thus  created.  In  the  year  1839  this  fund  amounted  to  $278,100, 
including  real  estate  and  amounts,  at  the  present  time,  to  $888,925. 
This  has  enabled  the  asylum  to  contribute  more  than  one  third  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pupils,  thus  diminishing  the  expense  to 
the  L^slatures  and  individuals  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  its 
confers.  The  six  New  England  States  and  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  been  the  principal  patrons.  The  State  of  Connecticut  made 
it  a  grant  of  $5,000  in  1816,  and  has  supported  beneficiaries  in  the 
asylum  from  the  time  of  its  opening  until  the  present.  In  1825,  the 
Legislatures  of  the  remaining  New  England  States  followed  its 
example.  The  organization  of  the  asylum  was  originally  in  two 
departments,  one  that  of  a  home  under  a  superintendent,  the  other 
that  of  a  school  under  a  principal.  The  title  of  superintendent  was 
afterward  changed  to  that  of  steward,  and  still  later  to  that  of  family 
gaardian  and  steward.  The  early  teachers  selected  by  Dr.  Gallau- 
det  were  men  of  remarkable  ability  and  finished  education,  and  the 
example  thus  set  has  been  followed  by  all  the  institutions  which  have 
since  been  established  in  this  country,  under  the  belief  that  a  work  of 
sQch  importance  and  intrinsic  difficulty  could  thus  be  carried  on  with 
far  greater  advantages  than  with  teachers  of  merely  ordinary  qualifica- 
tiong.  The  result  has  been  that  what  has  been  called  the  American 
system  has'  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  was  not 
anticipated  whenHhe  American  asylum  was  founded.  As,  however, 
deaf  mutes  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  attainments  have 
been  trained  in  the  different  institutions,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  make  use  of  their  rare  ability  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  in  the  teaching  of  a  portion 
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of  the  classes.  Those  early  teachers  also  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  obtaining,  through  Mr.  Clerc,  a  system  of  pantomime,  remarkable 
for  its  vividness  and  grace.  Mr.  Gallandet  himself  had  a  very  remark- 
able skill  in  the  use  of  this  instrument,  in  expressing  ideas.  He  was 
tlie  first  to  introduce  regular  religious  exercises  into  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  week  days  and  on  the  Sabbath,  if  we 
except  the  Paris  Institution,  where  mass  is  celebrated  once  a  week. 
The  permanent  building  of  the  asylum  was  completed  in  1831,  and 
the  service  of  dedication  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  May 
of  that  year.  On  the  22d  of  April  1830,  in  consequence  of  fail- 
ing health,  Mr.  Gallaudet  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
directors  and  retired  from  his  office  as  principal,  on  the  first  of 
the  following  November,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Weld, 
Esq.,  oue  of  his  early  associates  and  disciples.  His  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker  received  fitting  recognition  from  Trinty  College  which, 
in  the  year  1832,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died 
on  the  lOrh  of  September,  1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty*one.  Thousands 
of  deaf  mutes  in  the  country  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly 
benefited  by  his  labors  were  inspired,  by  this  event,  to  enter  at  once 
upon  contributing  funds  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  its  completion  took  place  at 
the  American  asylum,  the  scene  of  his  labors,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864.  The  design  of  this  memorial  stone  was  by  Albert  New- 
sam,  a  distinguished  deaf  mute  engraver,  but  one  of  its  most  attract- 
ive features  was  a  sculptured  group  on  the  seventh  panel,  in  which 
Dr.  Gallaudet  is  represented  as  teaching  little  children  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  postures  and  expressions  of  the  figures  are  of  rare 
beauty,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  genuis  of  John  Carlin,  a  distin- 
guished deaf  mute  artist  of  New  York,  who  originated  the  concep- 
tion. With  its  companion  monument,  subsequently  erected  by  the 
deaf  mutes  of  the  country  to  Laurent  Clerc,  who  died  at  Hartford, 
July  18, 1869,  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  ornament  to  the  grounds  of 
the  asylum. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  has  been  called  the  De  L'  Epee  of  America,  bat, 
while  this  title  is  in  one  sense  appropriate,  both  by  suggesting  that 
he  did  for  this  country  what  De  L'  Epee  did  for  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  by  reminding  us  that  he  was  indebted  to  that  great  man 
for  those  fundamental  ideas  which  characterized  the  French  system, 
still,  as  he  furnished  to  the  world  a  new  point  of  departure,  from 
which  baa  proceeded  a  system  with  pecularities  all  its  own,  the  bis- 
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torian  will  be  inclined  to  assign  him  a  separate  and  independent 
]dAce,  as  he  presents  the  representative  names  of  Braidwood,  De 
L'Epee,  Heinicke,  Gallaadet. 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Oallandet,  forty-nine  institutions  have  been 
established,  all  but  four  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  owing  their 
existence  and  their  methods  to  his  inflaence.  Of  these,  New  York 
has  seven,  Illinois  two,  Ohio  two,  Pennsylvania  three,  and  every 
other  State  in  the  Union  one,  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Bhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Florida 
and  Nevada.  The  first  four  named  send  their  pupils  to  Hartford  ; 
New  Jersey  sends  hers  to  any  institution  that  may  be  selected  by 
the  Governor,  but  principally  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  number  of  pupils 
actually  under  instruction  on  the  1st  of  December^  1875,  was  4,440, 
about  half  the  number  under  instruction  in  the  whole  world.  Some 
six  of  these  institutions  have  high  classes  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  education  are  taught,  and  there  is  connected  with  the  institution 
in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  a  college,  which  receives,  as  students, 
graduates  of  the  other  institutions.  This  is  the  only  institution  to 
which  appropriations  are  made  by  the  general  government,  the 
several  States  making  provision  for  the  education  of  their  own  deaf 
mute  beneficiaries  as  a  part  of  their  common  scoool  system,  the 
institutions  being  responsible,  in  most  instances,  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction.  Their  immediate  government  is 
intrusted  to  boards  of  trustees  or  directors,  which  select  the  principal 
or  superintendent,  make  by-laws,  direct  and  control  the  expenditures 
and  exercise  a  vigilant  guardianship,  through  frequent  visitations 
Heinicke,  however,  is  followed  in  an  institution  established  in 
New  York  city  in  1867,  entitled  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  its  principal  teachers 
iiaving  been  associated  with  the  distinguished  Mr.  Dentsch,  of  the 
Jewish  institution  in  Vienna.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to.  say  that  Braid  wood  is  also  represented  in  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where 
the  distinctive  principles  he  advocated  seem  to  have  been  followed. 
This  institution  was  also  founded  in  1867,  having  been  endowed  with 
a  larg.^  fund  for  its  support  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  who  took 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  New  York  institution  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  as  inde- 
pendent in  its  origin  as  that  at  Hartford.    In  1816  William  Lee,  Esq., 
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on  his  retnrn  from  Bordeaox,  France,  where  he  had  been  cohbuI, 
broDght  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  G^rd,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Abbe 
St.  Sernin,  the  director  of  the  institution  at  that  place.    Tbe  letter 
was  written  in  excellent  English,  which  Mr.  Gard  had  studied,  and  was 
addressed  to  '^  Philanthropists  of  the  United  States,"  and  contained  an 
offer  of  himself  as  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Mr.  Lee  handed  it 
to  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  a  celebrated  physician  in  this  city,  who 
had  attained  a  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning  and  benevolence. 
Dr.  Mitchell's  sympathies  were  at  once  aroused,  and  he  conversed 
with  Rev.  John  Stanford,  chaplain  of  the  alms-house,  who  had  met 
a  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  course  of  his  ministrations,  and  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly,  whom  he  knew  as  a  man  with  a  heart  open  to 
every  call  of  benevolence.    These  three  gentlemen  called  a  meeting  at 
the  house  of  Rev.  John  Stanford,  at  which  were  present,  besides  them- 
selves, Jones  Mapes,  Elisha  W.  King,  John  B.  Scott,  Silvanus  Miller, 
B.  Wheaton,  James  Palmer,  Kicholas  Soome,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
McLeod.     This  meeting  resulted  in  another,  more  public,  at  Tam- 
many Hall,  at  which  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  demonstrated  by  evidence  which  Dr.  Mitchell  had  collected,  aod 
then  arose  the  more  practical  question   as  to  whether  there  were 
enough  deaf  mutes  in  the  city  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  school. 
The  result  was  the  first  census  of  deaf  mutes  ever  made  in  this 
country.     The  committees  appointed  presented,  at  a  third  meeting, 
on  January  23,  1817,  reports  from  seven  of  the  ten  wards  of  the 
city,  giving  the  names  and  residences  of  sixty-six  deaf  mutes.    The 
population  of  the  city  was  then  120,000,  which  showed  a  proportion 
of  one  to  1,818,  which  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  which 
obtains  at  the  present  time. 

A  list  of  ofScers  and  directors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
name  of  the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  then  formed,  and  a  petition 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  high 
character  of  the  applicants,  and  the  unexceptionable,  though  novel, 
nature  of  the  application,  insured  a  ready  and  favorable  hearing,  and 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  acquired  a  legal  existence  with  the  usual  corporate  privi- 
leges. By  an  interesting  coincidence,  this  was  the  same  day  that  the 
asylum  of  Hartford  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1817,  the  board  of  directors  met  for  the  first  time. 
The  first  act  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  write  to  England  for 
a    teacher,    under    the    impression     that    the    system    of    artica- 
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lation  introduced  by  Braidwood  wonld  be  of  more  value  than 
the  French  systeni,  which  discarded  it.  No  answer  was  re- 
ceived until  the  summer  of  1818,  when  the  terms  demanded 
were  found  so  exhorbitant  that  it  was  impossible  to  accede 
to  them.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1818,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  New  York  were  collected  in  the  court  room  of  the  «ity 
ball,  and  lent  an  affecting  influence  to  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  to  an  assemblage  of  the  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  on  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  their  education. 
On  the  twentieth  of  May  of  the  same  year,  was  found  in  a  room 
which  the  city  authorities  had  kindly  set  apart  in  the  alms-house, 
then  situated  id  the  City  Hall  park,  a  benevolent-looking  gentleman, 
of  liberal  education,  named  Mr.  Abraham  O.  Stansbury,  who  had 
been  a  year  in  the  asylum  at  Hartford,  in  the  capacity  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  administrative  department,  and  whom,  after  waiting  in 
vain  to  bear  from  Europe,  the  directors  of  the  New  York  institution 
had  engaged  to  take  charge  of  their  new  school.  Around  him  were 
grouped  four  young  deaf  mutes,  who  had  been  brought  to  him  that 
morning,  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  teaching  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  They  were  to  live  at  home,  and  come  to  him  every 
day.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  had  been  gathered  thirty- 
three  pupils,  and  Miss  Mary  Stansbury  had  been  employed  as  an 
additional  teacher.  Twenty-four  of  these  pupils  were  day  scholars, 
and  ninc^  were  boarders  who  were  accommodated  in  rooms  hired  for 
their  benefit.  Some  of  these  were  paying  pupils,  but  the  expenses 
of  the  majority  were  defrayed  by  charitable  contributions,  and  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  agreed  to  make  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $400.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion, composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  agreed  to  pay  three 
dollars  annually,  or  thirty  dollars  in  one  sum,  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  May  in  that  year,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
Dr.  Mitchell  was  elected  president,  in  place  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  who, 
having  been  elected  Governor,  felt  constrained  to  retire.  In  the 
spring  of  1819,  as  the  number  of  pupils  had  reached  forty-seven,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  support  the  institution  on  the  limited 
resonroes  they  could  command,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Mitchell,  as 
president,  and  Dr.  Ackerley,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Stansbury  and  eleven  of  his  pupils,  proceeded 
to  Albany,  and  held  an  exhibition  before  the  Legislature.  The 
result  of  the  favorable  impression  thus  created  was  the  passage,  on 
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the  13th  of  April,  1819,  of  two  acts  —  one  making  a  direct  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  from  the  State  treasnrj,  and  the  other  secnring 
to  the  institation  a  moiety  of  the  tax  on  lotteries  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  which,  for  fourteen  years  thereafter,  a  considerable  part 
of  its  income  was  derived. 

In  the  June  following,  Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow  was  engaged  as  an 
assistant  teacher.  In  1821,  a  farther  grant  was  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  of  $2,500,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1822,  was  passed  an 
act  appropriating  $150  each  per  annum  for  thirty-two  indigent  State 
pupils,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  sent  from  each  Senate  district,  and 
authorizing  the  supervi^rs  of  any  county  in  such  district  to  send  to 
the  institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  any  deaf  mutes  not 
provided  for  by  the  preceding  arrangement.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought,  no  deaf  mute  need  be  left  without  instruction.  The  term 
of  instruction  was,  however,  unfortunately  limited  to  three  years. 
In  the  meantime,  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution.  Mr.  Stansbury  departed  for  Europe  in  May, 
1821,  and  Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow  was  made  principal,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  nearly  ten  years.  Tlie  administrative  department  of  the  insti- 
tution was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly  as  superintendent 
and  physician,  who  occupied  this  post  till  February  1831.  In  1827, 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed,  granting  $10,000  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  institution,  coupled 
with  three  conditions  :  1st.  That  the  directors  should  raise  an  equal 
amount ;  2d.  That  the  location  and  plans  should  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  the  expenditures 
accounted  for  to  thp  State  Comptroller,  and,  3d.  That  the  institution 
should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  this  officer  being,  at  the  same  time,  authorized  to  vi&it 
other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  suggest  to  the  direct- 
ors such  improvements  in  the  system  of  instruction  as  might  seem 
to  him  desirable. 

The  directors  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  Fiftieth  street,  between  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues,  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Secretary  of 
State  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  friends  of  the  institution.  The  site  selected 
was  an  acre  of  ground  donated  by  the  city,  but  some  "ten  acres  of 
land  adjoining  were  leased  from  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  pupiU. 
For  one  who  sees  it  now,  densely  built  up  with  elegant  stone  stroc- 
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tares,  it  is  difficalt  to  realize  that  this  was  then  a  rnral  spot,  snr- 
rounded  by  green  fields,  woods  and  pastare  lots,  and  reached  only 
by  ooQotry  roads.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  its  hnmane  pur- 
poses on  the  30th  of  September  1829.  The  address  on  the  occasion, 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Sector  of  St.  George's 
chnreh,  who  at  the  election  in  May,  had  been  chosen  as  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  the  office  of  president.  Though  the  cost  h&d 
exceeded  the  original  estimate  by  $15,000,  amounting  in  all  to 
)35;0OO,  tbe  entire  amount,  except  $10,000  given  by  the  State,  was 
eecored  by  the  directors,  who  thus  far  exceeded  the  condition  imposed 
ufon  them  by  law. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  Superintendent  of  Cora- 
moQ  Schools  visited  the  institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
ind  made  a  careful  comparison  of  their  system  of  instruction,  with 
that  which  had  been  pursued  in  New  York,  and  made^a  careful  report 
of  his  observations,  which  indicated  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  it  was 
^irable  for  the  directors  to  pursue.     The  labors  and  anxieties  con- 
fieeted  with  erecting  a  suitable  building  having  been  brought  to  an 
6&d,  the  directors  now  turned  their  attention  to  making  improvements 
in  tbe  iotemal  management  and  especially  in   the  personnel  of  the 
corps  of   instruction.     Under  the  inspiring  guidance  of  their  new 
pi^ident,  they  inaugurated  measures  designed  to  give  the  institution 
I  leading  position  in  this  country   and  in   the  world.     Dr.   Milnor 
riaited  Europe  in  1830,  at  his  own  expense,  and  inspected  a  large 
Bomber  of  institutions.     On  his  return  he  brought  with  him  from  the 
Psris  Institntion,  Prof.  Leon  Yaisse,  an  instructor  who  held  a  high 
rtok  in  the  corps  of  the  Paris  Institution,  to  which  he  returned  aftA* 
lome  years  of  service  in  New  York,  and  was  successively  made  vice- 
principal  and  principal. 

The  services  of  Harvey  P.  Peet,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  associated 
rith  Dr.  Gallandet  in  the  Hartford  Institution  as  an  instructor  since 
he  year  1822,  and  had,  during  most  of  the  time,  had  the  charge  of  the 
idministratl  ve  department  of  that  institution,  were  soon  after  engaged 
0  combine,  nnder  one  head,  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  principal 
ad  superintendent. 

From  this  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
*eet  (afterward  known  as  Dr.  Peet,  by  virtue  of  the  title  of  LL.D., 
Ofiferred  upon  him  by  the  Elegents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
f  New  York)  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  February, 
831,  and  at  once,  with  characteristic  vigor,  began  to  introduce  the 
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changes  which  his  experienced  eye  foand  necessary.  He  was  a  man 
of  jndgment  and  indefatigable  energy,  and  he  left  nothing  anat- 
tempted  that  wonld  redonnd  to  the  benefit  and  reputation  of  the  iusti- 
tution.  He  always  kept  it  before  the  public  eye,  both  in  the  cit; 
and  at  the  capital.  He  procured  teachers  who  had  the  making  of 
men  that  wonld  be  considered  eminent  in  any  profession.  He  pre- 
pared and  published  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  damb 
which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  institutions  in  this  country.  He 
originated  and  furthered,  during  his  life,  a  system  of  conventions 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  have  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  constantly  contributed  himself,  and  urged  his  asso- 
ciates to  contribute,  articles  for  various  periodicals,  chiefly  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  supported  by  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  and  in  every  way  inspired  enthusiasm  in 
his  associates  as  well  as  his  pupils ;  and  yet,  withal,  he  was  a  man 
of  quiet  manners  and  dignified  presence,  combining  seemingly  oppo- 
site qualities  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
cause  every  thing  that  was  needed  for  their  advancement.  Obtaining 
the  confidence  of  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  gentlemen  o| 
much  more  than  usual  intelligence,  he  secured  their  co-operation  an<| 
influence  in  all  measures  where  his  special  knowledge  and  ability 
gave  him  pre-eminence,  and  was  guided  by  them,  in  all  mattei^ 
where  their  united  wisdom  and  varied  experience  were  put  in  eie^ 
cise  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  result  was  that  tl^ 
institution  gained  a  full  measure  of  that  public  favor  that  wl 
essential  to  its  prosperity.  The  period  of  instruction  waa  len 
e^ed  at  various  times  till  it  finally  reached  eight  years,  and 
tions  were  made  to  the  number  of  State  pupils  till,  by  the  ac 
1862,  every  indigent  deaf  mute  in  the  State,  between  the  ages 
twelve  and  twenty-five,  was  entitled  to  education  at  the  public  expe 
The  number  of  pupils  was  also  steadily  increased  from  eighty- 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Feet's  accession,  to  the  unprecedented  nnmbe: 
439  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  The  infiuences  which  broa 
it  about,  were  the  wide  dissemination  of  notices  of  the  inatitn 
circulated  in  its  annual  reports,  which  reached  almost  every  pe 
of  leading  infiuence  in  the  several  counties,  and  especially  co 
and  town  ofiicers,  by  the  union  with  the  New  York  institution 
1836,  of  the  Central  Asylum,  established  in  1821,  at  Canajoh 
N.  Y.,  by  sending  agents  through  the  State  to  seek  out  the  unedu 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  a  tour  in  which  Dr.  Feet  visited  every 
and  many  towns  of  importance,  in  the  State. 
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The  bnildingB  at  Fiftieth  street  were  twice  enlarged,  and  a  third 
addition  was  in  contemplation  when  it  became  evident  that  the  out- 
of-door  space  surrounding  the  institution  would  be  unfavorably  con- 
tracted by  the  construction  of  new  streets  and  avenues.     Meanwhile 
the  directors,  with  a  financial  sagacity  which  has  characterized  them 
as  a  body  from  the  very  inception  of  the  institution,  had  acquired  a 
title  to  the  premises  they  had  hitherto  leased,  and  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  wiser  policy  to  sell  their  land  which  had  appreci- 
ated in  value,  and  purchase  a  site  further  removed  from  the  denser 
portion  of  the  city.     They  accordingly,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  sold  their  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  purchased  of  Colonel  James  Monroe  his  beautiful  country  seat 
koovD  as  Fanwood,  on  Washington  Heights,  embracing  thirty-seven 
and  a-half  acres  of  land,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Hudson  river,  which  formed  its  western  boundary.     The  arrange- 
ment and  proportions  of  the  new  edifice  were  made  the  subject  of 
profonnd  study  and  reflection,  and  resulted  in  a  plan  and  elevation 
vhich  were  regarded  by  all  familiar  with  the  needs  of  such  an  insti- 
tation  as  combining  more  points  of  excellence  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  adopted.     Of  this,  the  late  Luzerne  Say,  then  editor  of  the 
innals,  himself  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum, 
tliQB  remarks:  ^^  We  have  studied  the  plan  of  these  buildings  with 
eoD&iderable  care,  and  it  seems  to  us  entirely  excellent  and  admirable 
iiroQghont.     Indeed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  part  where 
Iteration  is  desirable  or  improvement  possible.     It  will,  doubtless, 
e,  when  completed,  the  model  institution  of  the  world,  worthy  of 
be  great  8tate  to  which  it  belongs,  and  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
pon  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  production." 
The  oorner-stone  of  this  ediflce  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  November 
%  1853,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  the 
ajor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest 
iterest.    A  little  over  eight  years  before,  on  the  8th  o    April,  1845, 
m]  occurred  an  event  which  carried  deep  grief  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
stitntion.    Dr.  Milnor,  who  for  nine  years  had  held  the  office  of  vice- 
ttident  of  the  institution,  and  had  been,. for  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
6  life,  its  president,  gratuitously  devoting  more  time  and  labor  to  its 
terests  than  any  of  his  associates  or  predecessors  in  the  board  of 
rectors,  died  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours,  and,  at  the  annual 
eecinj;  of  the  society  in  the  May  following,  Robert  0.  Oornell^  who 
A  long  been  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
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seat, ''  but,  even  in  the  honr  of  his  election,  the  hand  of  death  wa& 
laid  upon  him,  and  the  society  separated  with  congratulatioDs  on 
their  choice,  only  to  have  their  second  sudden  bereavement."*    The 
board  of  directors  then   selected  Dr.  Feet  aa  their  president,  and 
combined  in  one  the  offices  of  president  and  principal.    He  had, 
therefore,  occupied  a  position  of  peculiar  prominence  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and  on  tbe  day 
which  realijSed  the  hopes  of  years  he  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  to  an  audience  composed  of  gentlemen  occnpyiDg 
high  positions  in  church  and  state  and  society,  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
graduates  of  the    institution.     A  few  extracts    from   the   letters 
addressed  to  Dr.  Feet,  and  read  on  the  occasion,  will  serve  to  show 
the  estimation  in  which  the  institution  and  its  president  were  held  at 
that  time. 

'^  It  would  be  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  me,^  wrote 
his  excellency  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  in  excusing  himself  from 
attendance  '^  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  a 
structure  designed  for  purposes  so  humane  and  noble." 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  in  his  letter  remarked,  ^^  I  have  not  been 
ignorant  of  the  recent  prosperity  and  the  extended  usefulness  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  thank  God,  and  honor  you 
and  your  associates,  for  results  so  beneficent." 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer  wrote, "  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  the 
institution  under  your  auspices  has  become  so  prosperous,  and  capable 
of  scattering  its  blesssings  so  extensively." 

And  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  then  Secretary  of  State  and 
ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Fnblic  Schools,  in  giving  a  fuller  expres- 
sion to  his  views,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  record  as  emphatic 
testimony  as  has  ever  been  given  from  an  official  source  to  the  merits 
of  a  public  institution.  After  a  few  words  expressive  of  bis  r^rei 
in  not  being  able  to  share  in  a  ceremony. which,  as  he  said,  marked 
new  and  important  step  in  the  history  of  an  institution  with  whid 
he  had  been  for  the  last  two  years  officially  connected  as  Superintend 
ent  of  Common  Schools,  he  went  on  to  remark:  "  My  official  inter 
course  with  it  has  been  particularly  pleasant,  because  its  financia 
and  other  concerns  which  come  under  my  supervision  have  bee 
conducted,  by  its  board  of  officers,  so  accurately,  discreetly,  and  witij 
so  single  an  eye  to  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  that  I  never  hav^ 

*  ♦  See  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report. 
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been  compelled  to  alter  a  figure,  or  to  disregard  their  recommenda- 
tioDS  in  a  single  partienlar ;  and  I  shoald  do  injastice  to  my  feelings, 
shonld  I,  in  this,  probably  my  last  communication  to  the  institution 
on  any  subject  beyond  mere  business  details,  fail  to  express  the  con- 
stant admiration  I  have  felt  as  a  school  officer  for  the  manner  in 
which  its  educational  department  has  been  conducted.     After  con- 
siderable inquiry  into  the  subject,  I  firmly  believe  that  greater  success 
in  this  particular  has  never  been  attained  in  any  similar  institution. 
The  results,  were  they  fully  understood,  would  strike  the  public  with 
astonishment.    Practically,  you  have  taught  the  dumb  to  speak  and 
the  deaf  to  hear ;  you  have  instructed  them,  not  only  to  interchange 
their  ideas  with  each  other,  and  with  those  whose  physical  organs  are 
more  perfect,  on  those  ordinary  topics  which  pertain  to  the  common  and 
every-day  affairs  of  life,  but  you  have  ^educated  them  to  think 
abstractly  —  to  contemplate  with  as  clear  a  vision  as  their  more 
&vored  brethren,  the  great  questions  which  concern   man   as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being.     The  high  abstractions  of  science  and 
philosophy,  the  great  problems  of  life,  the  soul  and  God,  are  made 
as  open  to  them  as  to  others.     The  deaf  nmte,  deprived  of  the  con^ 
stant  trituration  of  a  common  social  intercourse,  is  slow  to  learn  some 
of  the  conventionalities  of  society — especially  those  which  require 
reserves  and  concealments.     His  artlessness  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
want  of  culture,  by  those  whose  intercommunication  with  him  is  not 
extended.    But  I  have  already  publicly  expressed  the  conviction,  and 
1  here  repeat  it,  that  in  general  information,  in  scientific  attainments, 
in  sound,  mental  and  moral  culture,  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
pupils  of  the  same  age  and  period  of  instruction  in  any  other  schools 
of  the  State.    Such   a  triumph  of  the  teaching  art  over  natural 
obstacles,  exhibits,  on  the  part  of  those  who  achieve  it,  a  degree  of 
fikill  and  persevering  zeal,  only  paralleled  by  the  philanthrophy  which 
impelled  them  to  their  self-sacrificing  labor^     In  the  minds  of  the 
wise,  the  good  and  the  thinking,  such  men  will  take  a  high  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  humanity." 

By  the  4th  of  December,  1856,  the  new  building  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  justify  the  removal,  on  that  day,  of  the  pupils,  then 
numbering  315  souls,  to  their  new  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Two  years  after  this.  Dr.  Peet,  finding  that  his  new  field  of  operations 
would  tax  to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  his  life,  and  believing  that  the 
intereata  of  the  insitution  would  be  subserved  by  the  selection  for 
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preeideDt  of  some  other  member  of  the  board,  resigned  that  office^ 
eoutinning,  however,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  principal,  which  had 
so  long  been  merged  in  those  of  president    He  was  sncceeded  bj 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  for  many  yean 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  institution,  and  had,  as  one  of  the 
directors,  contributed  very  greatly  to  its  success,  by  generous  devo- 
tion, without  compensation,  of  time,  money  and  influence.    After 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  France,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
permanent  residence,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  identified 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city  and  of  the  institution,  the 
oldest  living  director  except  Dr.  Peet,  was,  in  1869,  elected  president 
He  was,  on  his  resignation  two  years  after,  succeeded  by  Bev.  William 
Adams,  D.  D.,  the  present  president.    With  increased  accommoda* 
tions,  the  number  of  pupils  continued  to  increase,  till,  in  1863,  a  law 
was  passed  which  authorized  the  supervisors  of  the  counties  to  send 
to  the  institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  all  indigent  deaf 
mutes  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.     The  passage  of  this  act 
was  dictated  by  the  most  humane  considerations,  inasmuch  as  it  waa 
ascertained  that  there  were  many  young  deaf  mutes  in  alms-houeea, 
under  circumstances  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  them  in  various  ways, 
and  others  running  about  the  streets  in  our  large  cities,  exposed  to 
every  danger,  and  aflfected  by  influences  likely  to  inflict  permanent 
injury  upon  their  morals  and  manners.     If  the  Legislature  had,  by 
thus  diminishing  the  age  at  which  pupils  could  be  admitted  into  tbe 
institution,  limited  their  residence  to  the  term  of  years  provided  for 
older  pupils,  it  would  have  been  a  most  unwise  procedure;  but  inas- 
much as  these  county  pupils  were  still  eligible  as  State  pupils,  it  not 
only  rescued  them  from  evil  influences  in  early  years,  but  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  a  preparation  for  the  regular  term  of  inetruction, 
never  enjoyed  before. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  still  further  increased,  till,  in  1867,  fifty 
years  after  tlie  institution  was  founded,  it  amounted,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  439. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1867,  the  closing  day  of  the  academic  year, 
was  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  institution. 
There  were  in  attendance  a  great  number  of  invited  guests,  among 
whom  was  a  large  representation  from  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford. 
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The  character  of  the  occafiion  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
order  of  exercieee : 

1.  The  chair  occupied  hy  Benjamin  R  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Institntion. 

2.  Reading  the  order  of  exercises. By  Joseph  W.  Patterson. 

3.  Prayer By  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.  D. 

i  Beading  letters  from  invited  guests By  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D. 

5.  Introductory  address .< By  the  President. 

61  Semi-centennial  address.  By  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Institution. 

7.  Address By  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. 

8.  Other  addressea 

9.  Exercises  by  the  pupils. 
10.  Bene^ction. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  observed  that  ^^  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Peet,  after 
more  than  thirty-six  years'  service  as  the  head  of  the  institntion,  was 
about  to  retire,  and  hence  his  address  was  a  farewell.  His  son  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  for  fifteen  years  vice-principal  of 
the  institntion,  had  just  been  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him." 

This  eventful  day  closed  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  institntion 
which  can  be  regarded  with  just  pride  by  all  who  have  had  its 
interests  at  heart.  £very  thing  had  conspired  to  render  its  annals 
bright  with  the  hues  of  snccessfnl  accomplishment.  A  reputation 
had  been  secured,  which  left  it  second  to  no  other  institution  in  the 
world.  A  fine  property  had  been  acquired,  the  prospective  value  of 
which  would  be  greater  than  that  of  any  township  of  land  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  bestow,  a  building  erected,  admirable  in  its 
design,  and  complete  in  its  appointments,  and  though  debt  had 
indeed  been  contracted  which  it  had  taxed  the  faith  and  the  ability 
of  its  benevolent  directors  to  carry,  this  had  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  the  time  seemed  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  extin- 
gaished.  It  had,  moreover,  as  its  patron,  a  State  distinguished  for 
its  liberality,  and  pledged  by  the  acts  of  its  Legislature  to  sustain  its 
prestige. 

Though  Dr.  Peet  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  principal, 
he  did  not  entirely  dissolve  his  connection  with  it,  but  continued  to 
live  in  the  mansion  house  on  the  grounds,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus 
Principal^  and  by  his  counsel  and  co-operation  strengthened  the  hands 
of  his  successor  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1873. 

About  three  years  before,  had  occurred  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  which  was  the  result  of  a  still  further 
increase  of  pupils,  the  average  attendance  having  reached  534.     The 
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uKtxtnlion  was  divided  into  two  co-eqnai  departments,  one  of  which, 
the  educational  department,  was  placed  under  the  principal  and  the 
other,  the  administrative  department,  was  committed  to  a  superintend- 
ent, thus,  in  its  strength  and  mataritj  resaming  its  earlier  organiza- 
tion. The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks,  who  had 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  efficient  manager  of  an  institution,  at  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  of  which  he  had  been  superintendent 
In  him  the  office  of  superintendent  and  physician  were  united.  He 
retired  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Porter, 
M.  D.,  the  present  superintendent  and  physician.  The  Le(;i8latare 
of  1874,  removed  the  word  indigent  from  its  statute  book,  so  far  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  concerned,  and  offered  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  all  alike  whether  the  children  of  rich  or  poor  parents,  thns 
removing  the  temptation  from  parents  to  abridge  the  term  of  instruc- 
tion, either  by  deferring  sending  their  children  to  school  too  late  or 
by  removing  them  too  early,  as  had  very  often  been  the  case. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  it  only  remains  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  the  condition  of  the  educational  department  of  the  institution 
as  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  past  academical  year. 

There  have  been  under  instruction  327  males  and  228  females,  a 
total  of  555. 

These  have  been  taught  in  twenty-eight  classes  under  sixteen 
teachers  of  experience.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  four  teachers 
resigned,  Mr.  John  H.  Pettingell,  Mr.  Zenas  F.  Westervelt,  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Nelson  and  Miss  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Westervelt,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  have  become  connected  with 
the  Western  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  recently 
established  at  Rochester,  one  as  principal  and  the  other  as  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Central 
New  York  Institution,  at  Rome. 

Their  places  have  been  supplied  by  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  A.  M., 
Francis  D.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  Wm.  G.  Jones,  A.  B.,  and  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Handy.  Mr.  Van  Nobtrand  was,  for  nineteen  years,  a  professor 
in  the  institution  till  the  year  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Texas  to 
take  charge  of  an  institution  which  had  recently  been  founded  bj 
that  State.  Introducing  there  the  methods  characterizing  this  institu- 
tion, he  built  up  a  school  which  had  no  superior  in  the  South,  and 
had  before  him  the  prospect  of  prolonged  usefulness,  wlien,  against 
iUa  remonstrances  of  the  trustees,  he  was  removed  by  the  Governor, 
'  give  place  to  a  political  favorite  who  had  had  no  experience  what- 
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ever  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  His  thirty-eight  years 
of  continned  experience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
make  his  services  very  valuable.  Mr.  Clarke,  had,  at  a  former  time, 
an  experience  of  five  years  as  an  instructor  in  the  institution,  and 
comes  back  to  us  with  valuable  acquired  knowledge  from  another 
field  of  labor,  in  whjLch^  fortunately  for  us,  the  country  in  its  present 
state,'  has  no  call  for  laborers,  while  his  education  as  a  civil  engineer, 
will  be  of  special  value  in  sustaining  our  scientific  department.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  graduate  of  this  institution  and  also  of  the  National  College 
for  deaf  mutes,  in  both  of  which  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and 
unites  with  acknowledged  talent  and  acquirements,  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  upon  which  he  has  entered.  Miss  Handy,  who  has 
been  very  successful  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak  has  assumed  the 
daty  of  giving  instruction  in  articulation  to  selected  pupils  in  place 
of  Prof.  Jenkins  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
high  class. 

The  institution,  to-day,  viewed  as  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
presents  some  features  which  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive. 

'Its  system,  under  both  the  late  and  the  present  principal,  has  been 
eclectic,  rather  than  partisan.  Nothing  has  been  rejected  which  it 
was  thought  might  be  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  its  pupils. 

While  the  use  of  an  improved  system  of  pantomime  and  of  the 
manual  alphabet  has  always  been  regarded  with  special  favor,  that 
form  of  signs  known  as  methodical,  has  been  carefully  studied,  and 
improved,  till  now  the  cumbrous  verbal  signs  of  Sicard  have  been 
divested  of  their  ambiguity  and  circumlocution  and  following  the 
tme  analogies  suggested  by  the  natural  bent  of  the  deaf  mute's 
thought,  have  been  extended  till  nearly  every  word  in  the  English 
language  has  a  succinct,  appropriate  and  significant  expression.  By 
their  use  in  the  substitution  of  signs  for  words,  two  deaf  mutes  may 
easily  and  rapidly  converse  in  the  English  language.  The  special 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  use  over  that  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  in  the  dictation  of  a  sentence,  is,  that,  while  spelled  letters 
confine  the  mind  to  literal  characters,  the  verbal  signs  allow  of  change 
from  one  form  to  another.  The  signs  may,  so  to  speak,  be  regarded 
as  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  has  to  the  deaf  mute,  the 
same  significance  that  the  spoken  word  has  to  the  hearing  person.  In 
the  case  of  a  deaf  mute  who  has  learned  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  often  only  necessary  to  make  the  known  sign  for  a  single 
unknown  word,  to  enable  him  to  understand  a  whole  written  sentence. 
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Dr.  Feet,  the  elder,  had  one  objection  to  the  employment  of  Boch 
signs,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  great  influence  on  his  practice, 
namely,  that  they  were  not  a  trne  test  of  the  pnpils'  knowledge  of 
language,  nor  woald  they  convey  any  idea  to  one  who  was  not  sofB- 
ciently  familiar  with  grammar  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence,  from  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  words  composing 
it.  But  it  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that,  by  using  natural  signs, 
when  it  is  desired  to  discover  whether  the  pupil  is  able  to  give  an 
intelligible  written  expression  to  a  given  idea,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  inspiring  him  with  it,  so  to  speak,  by  means  of  the  pictorial 
form  and  order  which  constitute  his  natural  mode  of  thought,  and 
requiring  him  to  write  it,  and  afterward  dictating  the  same  by  giving 
him  verbal  signs  in  the  English  order  and  requiring  him  to  write 
out  the  second  version,  the  advantages  both  of  test  and  of  instruction 
can  be  combined.  So,  too,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  know  if  his  pnpil 
understands  a  particular  written  word,  he  will  ask  him  for  the  sign, 
but  if  he  wishes  to  know  if  he  understands  the  meaning  of  a  whole 
sentence,  he  will  require  him  to  give  it,  not  in  verbal  signs,  but  in 
the  idiom  of  natural  signs. 

In  teaching  grammar,  great  use  is  made  of  a  system  of  symbols 
invented  by  Prof.  F.  A.  F.  Barnard,  when  he  was  associated  with  the 
late  principal  as  an  instructor,  but  whose  forms  and  application  have 
since  been  modified,  till  now  all  the  grammatical  relations  in  a  pro- 
position,  both  general  and  particular,  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  By  the  use  of  these  symbols,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sentence  may  be  clearly  unfolded  to  the  pupil,  so  that  he 
will  understand  it  readily,  and  vice  veraa^  he  is  enabled  to  construe 
any  passage,  so  as  to  show  his  own  knowledge  of  the  connection  of 
the  words. 

The  latest  advance,  however,  is  the  adoption  of  a  method  which 
leads  the  pupil  to  start  with  the  written  word  and  to  form  sentences 
describing  acts  performed,  by  himself,  in  obedience  to  directions  given 
by  the  teacher,  thus  following  the  plan  by  which  the  hearing  child 
learns  to  speak,  without,  however,  its  desultory  character.  This  has 
been  fully  illustrated  in  a  new  work  by  the  present  principal  and 
used,  with  the  most  gratifying  success,  in  our  younger  classes.  It 
may  be  truthfully  regarded  as  the  most  recent  development  of  the 
system  called  object  teaching.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  think  directly 
in  words. 

The  system  of  lectures   by  signs,  early  introduced  by  Dr.  fl.  P. 
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Peet,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is  carried  ont  in 
turn  by  all  the  gentlemen  employed  as  instructors.  Great  use  has 
been  made  of  visible  illustration  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and 

* 

the  ordinary  exensises  in  the  class  room.  The  institution  has  an 
excellent  collection  of  minerals  and  shells,  a  good  philosophical 
apparatus  and  satisfactory  models  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body.  The  cabinet  needs,  however,  additional  models  of  various 
kinds,  especially  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  improved  form  of  the  magic  lantern  which  has  trans* 
formed  it  from  a  toy  to  a  scientific  instrument.  With  an  opaque 
object  attachment  and  the  microscope  attachment,  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  it  in  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  those 
who  ^'  hear  with  the  eye  "  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  advance  in  the 
appliances  for  object  teaching,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration 
and  to  renew  the  articles  and  pieces  of  apparatus  which  become  worn 
with  use,  I  would  respectfully  recommend,  that  a  fund  be  formed  for 
this  purpose,  out  of  any  legacies  and  donations  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. This  would,  like  the  library  fund,  which  now  yields  some 
%MQ  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books,  be  a  source  of  addition-  to 
our  aids  in  instruction,  which  would  in  time  become  very  valuable. 

The  religious  teaching  introduced  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Feet,  which  consists 
in  conveying  to  the  pupils  an  idea  of  their  relations  to  God  and  of 
the  duties  growing  out  of  these  relations,  without  any  tinge  of  sec- 
tarian doctrine,  either  Protestant  or  Eoman  Catholic,  has  been  con- 
tinaed,  the  principal,  himself,  to  secure  a  rigid  maintenance  of  this 
policy,  conducting  a  greater  part  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  chapel. 
The  result  of  this  system  is,  that  while  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
become  decidedly  religious,  they  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  as  they  are  encouraged  to  do,  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
they  form  either  in  the  vacations  or  after  they  permanently  leave  the 
institution. 

The  subject  of  teaching  articulation  to  the  mute,  and  lip  readihg  to 
the  deaf,  has,  as  is  well  known,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  directors 
and  of  all  the  principals  of  the  institution.  The  questions  connected 
with  it  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  iQstitution,  but 
now  a  professor  in  Yale  college,  was  especially  intrusted  by  the 
board  on  the  occasion  of  two  separate  trips  to  Europe,  several  ^ears 
apart,  to  investigate,  first,  the  system  which  obtained  in  Germany, 
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and  afterward  the  system  in  vogne  in  Holland.  The  letters  of  instmc- 
tion  he  received  from  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  his  valuable  and  exhaost- 
ive  reports  on  the  snbject,  hold  a  most  important  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  onr  profession.  Not  content  with  this,  however,  Dr.  Feet, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  visited  Europe  himself,  and  spent  six  months 
in  further  inquiring  into  the  subject.  * 

The  result  of  all  this  examination  and  study  is  that  articulation 
holds  its  old  place  in  our  estimation,  and  continues  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  development,  but  as  an  important  method 
of  expression  which  it  is  desirable  to  confer  upon  deaf  mutes,  when- 
ever its  acquisition  will  not  require  such  time  and  labor  as  to  inter- 
fere with  their  progress  in  other  respects,  it  being  always  understood 
that  it  must  be  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  an  adjunct,  except 
with  semi-mutes,  who,  having  heard  in  early  years,  retain  more  or  less 
of  the  spoken  language  of  childhood.  For  them  we  have  special 
classes,  with  two  objects  in  view,  one,  to  separate  them  in  the  school 
room  from  the  true  deaf  mutes,  and  the  other,  to  give  as  much  prac- 
tice as'possible  in  what  is  really  their  mother  tongue. 

Of  late  years  the  difficulty  involved  in  imparting  this  valuable 
accomplishment  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  much  diminished  by 
an  invention  of  Professor  A.  Melville  Bell,  which  has  been  introdnoed 
into  this  country  by  his  son,  A.  Graham  Bell.  This  consists  in  an 
alphabet  of  sounds,  and  indicates,  by  means  of  appropriate  symbols, 
the  organs  of  speech  employed  and  the  manner  in  which  tliey  are 
affected  in  utterance. 

One  great  advantage  is  that  the  pupil  not  only  easily  remembers, 
for  the  time  being,  what  he  is  taught  to  do  in  this  way,  but  retains  it 
so  long  as  he  keeps  the  symbols  in  mind.  In  this  way  will  probably 
be  obviated  the  great  drawback  of  wiiich  the  old  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject complained,  and  which  is  acknowledged  still  to  exist  by  their 
modern  disciples,  to  wit,  that  the  pupils  were  apt  to  lose  their  speech 
when  they  left  school. 

If  lip-reading  were  not  such  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  could  be 
made  generally  available  among  tlie  deaf,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  would  be  an  art  of  inestimable  value,  far  greater,  indeed, 
than  ability  to  utter  sounds  of  whose  exact  nature  they  can  never 
have  any  concjeption,  for  then  they  could  take  words,  as  signs,  from 
the  lips  of  every  person  whom  they  met.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  has  been,  heretofore,  even  more  rare  than  ability  to  speak  dis- 
^ly.    When  we  consider,  for  instance,   that  the  most  obvions 
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letters,  like  the  labials,  p,  b,  m,  can,  with  difficnlty,  if  at  all, 
be  diBtinguished  from  each  other  by  sight,  as  is  the  case,  in  a 
Btill  greater  degree,  with  the  less  obvions,  bat  still  visible  den- 
tals,  t,  d,'n,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  ability  of  a  deaf  mute  to 
distingaish  the  palatals,  gutturals  and  vowels  ?  Still  we  are  making 
experiments  in  lip-reading,  by  uniting  with  the  letters,  as  pro- 
Donnced,  a  few  signs  of  indication,  such  as  touching  externally  the 
nose,  throat  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  to  indicate  nasal,  vocal  and 
palatal  sounds,  and  judging  from  our  success  thus  far,  may  be  able  to 
form  at  least  a  facial  alphabet  wliich  can  be  learned  by  all  our  more 
intelligent  pupils,  who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  make  an  approxima- 
tion to  what  is,  for  convenience,  called  lip-reading. 

Much  attention  is  also  given  to  linear  drawing,  every  class  receiv- 
ing a  lesson  of  two  hours  weekly  from  a  competent  instructor. 
What  is  called  industrial  drawing  is  made  the  basis  of  the  system. 

Our  pupils  are,  moreover,  encouraged  to  practice  constant  reading. 
There  are  now,  for  their  use,  in  the  library,  2,841  bound  volumes  and 
360  pamphlets.  Besides  these,  they  have  the  use  of  twenty-three 
folios  in  the  Mercantile  library  in  this  city,  the  institution  having 
long  since  been  presented  with  a  corresponding  number  of  shares  in 
the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  to  which  the  Mercantile  library  is 
indebted  for  its  building.  On  these  folios,  books  are  drawn  out  for 
them  weekly  by  the  librarian  of  the  institution. 

Siqce  the  year  1831,  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  giving 
onr  pupils  a  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  support  themselves  in  after  life.  Onr  present  arrangement  of 
the  hours  of  work  and  study  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  advance- 
ment in  this  respect,  as,  with  the  same  force  of  instructors,  fewer 
papils  a^e  taught  at  the  same  time,  thus  securing  for  them  less 
divided  atl;ention  from  their  masters.  The  addition,  within  the  last 
year,  of  printing  to  our  list  of  trades  taught,  is  very  gratifying  to 
the  educational  department  of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  the  prac- 
tice of  type-setting  has  a  direct  influence  upon  advancement  in 
letters. 

With  these  advantages,  and  with  this  record,  the  institution  offers, 
to  the  parents  of  deaf  mutes,  the  prospect  of  a  good  education  and 
of  future  usefulness  and  happiness  for  the  children  whose  calamity 
they  have  so  much  lamented,  and  to  the  State,  the  guarantee  of  an 
equivalent  for  the  means  so  willingly  and  liberally  furnished  for  sus- 
taining our  work,  in  the  intelligent,  prosperous,  law-abiding  citizens. 
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irfio,  throagh  its  bounty,  have  been  resened  from  a  condition  of 
deplorable  ignorance  and  of  utter  irresponsibility. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 
New  Tobk  iNSTrrunoN  fob  thb  Instbuction 
OF  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Sept.  1, 1876. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE  21  TO  37,  1876. 


BOBMITTBD  BT  FrKDEBIO  Dk  PBTBrBB,  LL.D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Inaimction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  conduct  the  annual 
examination  of  the  intellectual  department  of  the  institution,  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  June,  1876,  respectfully  submit  the 
following 

REPORT. 

The  committee  commenced  their  work  on  the  morning  of  June 
twenty-first.  The  principal  had  previously  prepared  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  comprehensive  schedule  of  the  classes  in 
the  order  of  their  standing,  together  with  lists  of  the  pupils  com- 
posing each  class,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  studies  pursued 
during  the  year.  This  was  the  chart  by  which  your  committee  waa 
guided  through  their  laborious  and  somewhat  novel  duties,  and  is 
herewith  submitted. 
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To  secare  as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible  in  the  time 
allotted,  the  committee  availed  themselves  of  the  power,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Board,  to  add  to  their  nnmbers,  and  intrusted  to 
the  Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  the  sole  examination  of  the  High  Glass, 
and  also  invited  Mr.  J.  W.  Ourrier  and  Prof.  J.  Yan  Kostrand,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
participate  in  the  general  examination  of  the  other  classes.  Bv 
assigning  to  each  member  of  the  committee  the  duty  of  examining 
certain  classes,  the  examination  of  the  whole  was  easily  and,  consider- 
ing the  heat  of  the  weather,  comfortably  accomplished  within  the 
time  appointed,  and,  in  this  report,  are  embodied  the  results  and 
observations  reported  by  the  individual  examiners.  The  thanks  of 
the  committee  are  tendered  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  them 
for  their  valuable  aid,  and  for  the  cheerful  courtesy  with  which  they 
accepted  the  duties  so  unexpectedly  imposed  upon  them. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  examination,  Monday,  June  twenty-sixth, 
and  Tuesday,  June  twenty-seventh,  were  devoted  to  the  classes  in 
drawing  and  in  articulation,  and  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty-eighth, 
the  closing  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel,  when  the  diplomas 
and  certificates  were  conferred  with  suitable  ceremonies,  on  those 
pupils  who  were  to  graduate,  or  who  had  been  designated  for  special 
notice  and  commendation.. 

The  system  which  obtains  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  tiie 
classes  is  the  same  which  has  been  established  for  several  years,  and 
is  too  familiar  to  the  Board  to  require  to  be  explained  here  in  detail. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this  report  the  committee  will  follow 
the  examination  of  the  classes  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  standing, 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  schedule,  and,  therefore,  beginning  with 
the  juvenile  department. 

This  department  comprises  fifty-nine  pupils  who  are  taught  in  two 
classes  of  two  divisions  each,  and  represent  pupils  of  a  standing,  in 
respect  to  time  of  instruction,  of  from  one  month  to  three  years. 
Being  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  institution,  the  manner  of  their 
instruction  is,  of  course,  arranged  with  reference  to  their  tender 
years.  Grouping  them  together,  we  may  say,  that  their  studies 
have  been,  Dr.  I.  L.  Pect's  Language  Lessons,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's 
Scri|)ture  Lessons,  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  and  exercises  in 
penmanship.  Their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  written  language 
is  something  wonderful,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
— -ccess  of  Dr.  Feet's  '^  Language  Lessons  "  ought  to  go  far  to  settle 
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the  mncb  vexed  queetion  among  instractors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
to  the  best  and  most  efficient  method  of  introdncing  their  papils  to 
the  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the  English  language. 

In  nsing  these  *^  Lessons/'  the  teacher  directs  one  pupil  to  do  some 
certain  thing,  as  for  instance,  to  *'  touch  a  book,"  and  then  requires 
the  class  to  write  upon  the  slates  what  the  pupil  did,  the  one  who 
performed  the  action.  Varying  the  language  to  suit  the  circumstances. 
By  repeating  this  exercise  with  the  different  members  of  the  class, 
and  referring  to  various  articles,  the  whole  dass  have  an  exercise  in 
expressing  an  actual  fact  which  occurs  in  their  presence.  By  con* 
Btant  repetition  and  review  the  language  becomes  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  very  much  as  it  does  upon  the  mind  of  a 
hearing  child  receiving  it  through  the  ear.  The  interest  which  the 
pnpil  takes  in  this  exercise,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  language  is 
retained  by  the  memory  are  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
To  your  committee,  in  addition  to  the  manifestly  great  and  rapid 
improvement  of  the  pupils,  it  was  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  con- 
stant efforts  that  are  being  made  in  our  institution  to  improve  the 
methods  and  processes  of  instruction.  It  is  hardly  possible  or  neces- 
sary in  this  report  to  give  the  particular  sentences  which  the  pupils 
were  required  to  write.  It  is  rather  in  the  accuracy,  interest  and 
alacrity  with  which  they  wrote  tliat  we  found  the  evidence  of  their 
progress  and  of  the  care  of  their  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious  and  moral  instruc 
tion,  the  '^  Scripture  Lessons  "  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Peet,  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  these  pupils  when  sufficiently  advanced.  Embody- 
ing in  simple  language  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts  and  teach- 
ings of  Bible  history,  these  lessons  are  admirably  adapted  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  that  early  religious  training  which  nmst  of  necessity, 
be  mainly  imparted  through  the  channel  of  the  sign  language.  The 
graphic  delineation,  by  this  means,  of  the  brief  stories  and  incidents 
of  scriptural  facts,  interests  the  pupil,  illustrates  moral  truths  and 
prepares  him  to  understand  and  yield  to  that  discipline  and  restraint 
which  cannot  begin  too  early  in  his  intellectual  development. 

And  your  committee  would  here  remark,  in  general,  as  a  truth 
impressed  upon  them  through  the  whole  of  this  examination,  that 
it  is  by  means  of  this  language  of  signs  mainly,  that  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  conducted. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  greater  morals  of  religion,  but  equally  so 
in  respect  to  the  lesser  morals  of  manner  and  conduct.    It  is  the 
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language  for  which  the  deaf  mute  yearne  as  the  wanderer  in  a  for- 
eign land  longs  for.  the  sound  of  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  the 
language  by  which  the  skilled  teadier  reaches  alike  his  intellect  aDd 
his  heart,  guiding  him  in  the  search  for  knowledge  and  leading  him 
to  the  source  of  all  human  happiness. 

To  return  to  the  class  which  we  were  examining,  the  committee 
found  these  little  fellows  able  to  answer  questions  on  the  first  six 
sections  of  the  lessons,  and  to  write  from  memory  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  every  respect  the  examin- 
ation was  satisfactory. 

The  second  division  of  the  tenth  class  consists  of  thirty-two  pupils, 
twenty-six  males  and  six  females  ;  and  the  first  division,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  fourteen  males  and  eleven  females.  Being  the  youngest 
pupils  in  the  institution  proper,  the  juvenile  department,  occupying, 
as  the  Board  is  aware,  the  Mansion  House,  they  may,  pradicallj, 
be  considered  as  just  beginning  their  regular  education,  and  their 
standing  ranges  from  one  month  to  one  year.  In  these  classes  also, 
the  Language  Lessons,  above  alluded  to,  are  used,  but  thepupile 
being  of  such  various  standing,  are  divided  into  sections,  according 
to  their  ability  and  have  gone  over  variously  from  three  to  ten  sec- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  committee  were  con- 
firmed by  the  exercises  of  this  class,  in  the  opinion  expressed  above, 
both  as  to  the  book  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  who  are  taught 
by  its  use.  The  class  has  also  made  creditable  progress  in  penman- 
ship and  in  arithmetic,  are  able  to  count  in  figures  and  numbers, 
from  one  to  1,400,  and  to  perform  sums  in  simple  addition.  In 
respect  to  their  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  remarks  made 
above,  will  apply  equally  to  this  class  and  to  all  the  classes  of  the 
institution. 

The  second  division  of  the  ninth  class  is  composed  of  twenty-one 
male  pupils,  and  the  first  division  of  twenty-four  female  pupils,  all 
having  a  standing  of  two  years.  The  studies  of  both  divisions  have 
been  the  same,  to  wit :  Feet's  Language  Lessons,  arithmetic,  the 
Scripture  Lessons  and  penmanship.  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  examination,  the  committee  would  say  that  the  pupils  were 
very  ready  and  accurate  in  all  their  exercises,  readily  expressing  in 
written  language  what  they  were  directed  by  their  teacher  to  do, 
writing  numbers  correctly  from  the  signs  of  the  teacher,  adding 
rapidly  and  with  accuracy,  and  showing  a  very  commendable  famii- 
rity  with  the  subjects  of  their  Scripture  Lessons.  In  penmanship, 
Isworth's  method  has  been  used  with  manifest  advantage. 
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The  second  dmsion  of  the  eighth  class  has  twentj-five  pupils,  all 
boys,  with  a  standing  of  two  years,  and  the  first  division,  nineteen 
boys,  whose  standing  is  three  years.  Their  studies  have  been  Feet's 
Scripture  Lessons,  Feet's  Language  Lessons,  arithmetic,  penfnanship, 
(Ellsworth's  system),  drawing,  under  a  special  teacher,  and  articula- 
tion, by  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Speech.  To  the  above  must  be 
added,  for  the  first  division.  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Fart  III, 
commenced. 

After  some  miscellaneous  questions  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  which 
were  readily  and  correctly  answered  by  the  pupils,  the  examiner 
passed  to  the  "  Language  Lessons,"  requesting  the  teacher  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  methods  used  in  the  class-room  with  this  book,  and 
selecting,  as  the  particular  part  to  be  shown,  the  development  of  the 
pronoun.  As-  this  is  a  favorable  point  in  this  report  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  book  which  has  been  before  refen^  to,  and  as  pronouns 
have  always  been  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  difficult  class  of  words 
for  deaf  mutes  to  master,  the  committee  will  enter  more  into  the 
details  of  this  examination,  in  order  to  show  with  what  clearness, 
simplicity  and  ease  the  pupil  is  made  to  comprehend  this  perplexing 
class  of  words.  The  process  was  as  follows :  The  teacher  directed  the 
class  to  walk  around  the  room,  and  each  one  to  touch  the  mat.  The 
answer  written  upon  the  slates  to  the  question  ^^  What  did  you  do  t"  was 
"7  touched  the  mat.''  The  teacher  then  touched  a  saw  lying  upon  the 
table,  and  asked  "  What  did  /  do  f "  "  Tou  touched  the  saw,"  was  the 
reply.  One  pupil  was  then  directed  to  shut  the  door,  and  the  question, 
**  What  did  Ellsworth  do  ?"  elicited  the  reply,  «  He  shut  the  door," 
and  the  boy  himself  wrote,  '^  /shut  the  door."  The  class  was  then 
told  to  wipe  off  their  slates,  and  to  the  question,  *^  What  did  you  do  ?" 
replied,  ^^  We  wiped  our  slates."  Four  boys  then  lifted  the  mat,  and 
the  question  was,  "  What  did  they  dp  ?"  "  They  lifted  the  mat."  The 
second  person  plural  was  illustrated  by  the  teacher  and  several  pupils 
locking  the  door,  which  brought  the  answer,  *^  You  locked  the  door." 
Thus  was  the  personal  pronoun,  in  the  first,  second  and  third  person, 
and  in  both  the  singular  and  plural  number,  so  clearly  illustrated  that 
the  dullest  intellect  could  scarcely  make  any  conftision  of  either  per- 
son or  number.  This  example  is  sufficient  to  show  how  this  method 
of  teaching  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  distinct  and  clear 
meaning  of  the  word  taught  and  its  proper  place  in  the  sentence. 
Passing  oti  to  the  other  studies  of  the  class,  the  committee  found 
them  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  they  had  gone,    and 
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their  copy  books  showed  many  excellent  specimens  of  penmaoBhip, 
and  their  drawings,  for  the  kind,  were  very  good.  In  artioalation, 
these  pupils  being  only  in  the  elementary  stage,  were  simply 
required  to  write  the  symbols  for  consonants,  by  the  Bell  system,  sod 
to  illustrate  the  sounds  for  each  symbol.  This  exercise  closed  the 
very  interesting  examination  of  this  class. 

The  second  division  of  the  seventh  class  is  composed  of  twenty,  and 
the  first  division,  of  twenty-four  girls,  both  divisions  with  a  staoding 
of  four  years.  Their  studies  include  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Fart  III  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
Child^s  History  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  the  Language  Lessons, 
articulation  and  penmanship.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  this 
class  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  take  up  the  various  studies,  were  very 
gratifying  to  the  committee,  and  impressed  them  with  the  advantage 
which  a  class  enjoys  in  being  taught  by  a  patient,  painstaking  teacher 
of  long  experience.  The  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  have 
been  introduced  and  used  in  the  institution  during  the  year  with 
great  advantage.  All  the  classes  above  a  certain  grade  are  required 
to  learn  these  lessons  on  Sunday,  and  as  they  are  made  the  subject  of 
the  dajly  morning  chapel  exercises,  they  become  familiar  to  the  papik 
both  from  the  lesson  paper  and  the  impressive  signs  of  the  principal. 

The  second  division  of  the  sixth  class  comprises  twenty-one  boys, 
and  the  first  division  twenty  boys,  with  the  standing  of  four  yeare. 
They  have  studied  the  Scripture  Lessons,  geography,  history,  thecoorse 
of  instruction,  Part  III,  the  Language  Lessons,  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  penmanship.  In  geography  they  were  able 
to  give  the  general  definitions,  the  names,  capital  and  boundaries  of 
the  States,  the  principal  mountains  and  rivers,  and  to  draw  with 
tolerable  correctness,  outline  maps.  In  history,  they  had  gone 
through  six  chapters  of  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  general  facts  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  tolerably 
well  acquainted.  They  were  well  up  in  arithmetic,  and  their  pen- 
manship was  excellent.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  board  that 
the  two  divisions  of  each  class  are  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  and 
therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  they  are  grouped  together 
and  considered  as  one  class,  although  the  examination  of  each  division 
was  conducted  separately.  Where  they  are  of  the  same  standing, 
their  studies  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same,  the  division  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the 
pttpils* 
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The  second  diviBion  of  the  fifth  class  contains  sixteen  boys,  witli 
the  standing  of  fonr  years,  and  the  first  division  has  twenty-one  boys, 
with  the  standing  of  five  years.  The  second  division  lias  studied  the 
course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  through  ^^  animals;"  has  completed 
the  Langnage  Lessons ;  in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  has  gone  through 
the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  is  familiar ' 
with  thirty  lessons  and  the  map  exercises  of  Monteith's  First  Lessons 
in  Geography,  and  in  arithmetic,  with  the  four  fundamental  'rules ; 
and  has  been  taught  penmanship  by  the  use  of  Ellsworth's  Tracing 
Copy  Books.  The  first  division  has  completed  Monteith's  Introduc- 
tion to  Geography,  the  chapters  on  Home  and  England  in  Parley's 
Universal  History,  and  the  chapter  on  Plants  in  Hooker's  Book  of 
Natnie :  arithmetic,  penmanship,  the  International  Sunday  School 
Leesons  and  lessons  from  the  Bible  have  also  engaged  its  attention. 
Both  divisions  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  whatever  study  the 
committee  called  for. 

The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class  consists  of  twenty-two 
female  pupils,  and  the  first  division,  of  twenty,  with  the  standing 
respectively  of  five  and  six  years.  The  second  division  has  studied 
Monteith's  Introduction  to  Geography,  the  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States,  Swinton's  Langnage  Primer  and  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  and  the  pupils  have  also  been  exercised  in 
penmanship  and  composition.  The  studies  of  the  first  division  have 
been  Parley's  Universal  History,  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Swinton's  Language  Primer,  Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  II, 
Fetter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons, penmanship  and  composition*  Thus  as  we  pass  upward  in  the 
examination  of  the  classes  we  find  a  wider  and  higher  range  of 
studies,  and  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  culture  among  the 
papils.  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  principal,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
arrange  and  establish  a  fixed  course  of  study  for  all  the  classes ;  a 
enrriculnm  which  should  expand  and  widen  with  the  increasing 
needs  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  That  this  consumma- 
tion so  greatly  to  be  desired,  has  been  approximately,  if  not  fully 
attained,  the  committee  think  is  fully  shown  by  the  results  of  this 
examination. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  third  class  there  are  sixteeii  male 
pupils  with  the  standing  of  six  years,  and  in  the  first  division, 
twenty-one  male  pupils  with  the  standing  of  seven  years.  For  the 
second  division,  the  class-books  in  use  are  Parley's  Universal  His- 
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torj,  Monteith'B  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  Swinton's  Language 
Primer,  the  Language  Lessons,  the  Scriptnre  Lessons,  Felter's  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic  and  composition.  The  first  division  pursue  the 
same  studies,  but  have  advanced  further  in  the  text-books.  The 
examination  of  both  divisions  of  this  class,  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  was  conducted  in  history  and  geography, 
by  the  use  of  cards  upon  which  were  questions  to  be  answered  id 
writing  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  both 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  and  their  ability 
to  express  themselves  correctly  in  written  language.  The  cards  were 
distributed  through  the  class  indiscriminately  and  without  selection. 
The  questions  and  examples  in  arithmetic  were  readily,  and  in 
general,  correctly  solved,  and  their  attainments  in  geography  further 
tested  by  questions  on  the  map.  Swinton's  series  of  Language  Les- 
sens, which  is  used  in  several  of  the  classes,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  grammatical  principles  are 
successively  illustrated  and  explained,  and  the  construction  of  scd- 
tences  is  made  plain  and  easy  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  one 
difficulty  after  another,  until  the  pupil,  almost  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, has  formed  the  habit  of  correctly  expressing  his  thoughts  in  a 
language  which  is  to  him  a  foreign  tongue.  It  should  he  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  second  division  of  the  second  class  comprises  twenty-two  female 
pupils  of  three  years'  standing.  This  wide  difference  in  the  standing  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  same  class  was  caused,  as  the  principal 
explained  to  the  committee,  by  the  unavoidable  contingencies  of  clas- 
sification, but  it  afforded  the  committee  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
contrasting  the  two  classes  in  respect  to  their  mental  development, 
the  methods  of  instruction  at  the  different  stages  of  their  intellectnal 
training,  and  to  detect  in  the  younger  the  budding  germs,  which,  in 
the  more  advanced,  had  bloomed  to  the  almost  perfect  flower.  The 
examination  of  both  divisions  was  satisfactory,  and  very  creditable  to 
the  teacher  who  had  been  compelled  to  leap  so  wide  a  chasm  in  her 
daily  labors.  The  studies  of  the  second  division  were  the  Scripture 
Lessons,  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  The  studies  of  the  first  division 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  class,  to  which  we  now  pass. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  class  comprises  twelve  boys  and 
ten  girls,  a  total  of  twenty-two  pupils.    They  are  subdivided  into  five 

ctions.     The  first  section  had  used  as  text-books,  Hooker^s  Book  of 
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Nature,  Swinton's  Conrse  of  OompoBition,  Parley's  History  of  the 
World,  the  International  Snnday  School  Lessons,  and  Felton's  Arith- 
metic, and  had  been  instrncted  in  articulation  by  BelPs  system,  in 
penmanship  and  in  drawing.  It  consisted  of  six  boys  of  superior 
capacity  who,  having  received  special  attention  from  their  teacher, 
bad,  in  retnm,  assisted  him,  as  monitors,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
other  sections,  the  making  up  of  the  class  having  had  particular 
reference  to  this  arrangement,  as  a  sort  of  test  of  the  advantage  of  a 
monitorial  system  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  met  the  necessities  of  classification.  The  second 
and  third  sections  had  used  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  the  fourth, 
consisting  of  two  boys  with  imperfect  hearing,  were  taught  by  the 
voice,  and  the  fifth,  being  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  was  taught 
by  the  ase  of  the  finger  alphabet  and  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  the 
books  used  were  the  Blind  Child's  Book,  Keep's  stories  and  a  reader. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  examination  of  this  miscel- 
laneous class  the  committee  would  simply  say  that  it  was  highly 
creditable  to  both  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  twenty  male  pupils,  the  teacher  had  a  more  uni- 
form and  a  very  excellent  class.  Their  examination  in  the  studies  of 
the  year,  which  comprised  Poet's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Smn  ton's  Composition,  Felton's  Arithmetic,  Hooker's  Book  of  Nature, 
Parley's  Universal  History,  the  International  Snnday  School  Lessons, 
articulation,  penmanship  and  drawing,  was  highly  satisfactory  and 
interesting  as  showing  the  grand  results  to  which  we  had  been 
approaching  as  we  climbed  the  successive  rounds  of  this  educational 
ladder,  the  pupil  fully  educated  and  equipped  and  ready  to  be  sent 
forth  to  do  his  share  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  to  win  his  way  to 
honor  and  respectability,  if  he  shall  remember  and  follow  the  precepts 
and  teacliings  of  his  faithful  and  devoted  teachers. 

The  only  remaining  class  which  the  committee  has  reserved  for 
their  own  special  report  is  the  articulation  class.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  class  contains  six  males  and  eight  females,  a  total  of  faur- 
teen,  and  the  first  division  eleven  males  and  four  females,  total, 
fifteen.  These  pupils  are  mostly  semi^mntes,  and  while  they  have 
ased  the  same  text-books  as  the  first  class,  their  recitations  have  been 
mainly  conducted  viva  voce^  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
received  special  instruction  in  visible  speech  by  the  Bell  system,  and 
it  was  principally  to  articulation  and  lip-reading  that  the  committee 
directed  the  examination.     The  results  obtained  under  this  system, 
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when  applied  to  semi-mates,  are  trnlj  wonderful,  both  as  to  vocaliza- 
tion and  lip-reading,  and  of  undoubtedly  great  benefit  to  them.  It 
will  be  observed  that  instruction  in  articulation  is  given  in  all  the 
classes,  in  addition  to  the  special  class  above  alluded  to.  In  dasaes 
taught  by  speaking  teachers,  this  instruction  has  been  given  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  while  the  classes  of  the  deaf-mute  tesch- 
era  have  been  taught  articulation  by  Prof.  Weston  Jenkins,  whose 
specialty  it  is.  And  also,  in  respect  to  drawing,  every  class  bse 
received  two  hours  each  week  from  the  special  teacher  of  drawing, 
Miss  C.  Y.  Hagadorn.  The  general  examination  in  art  and  articu- 
lation was  committed  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  an  elaborate  and  appreciative  report  on  the  subjects 
year  ago,  and  who  now  authorizes  me  to  state  that  he  has  found  do 
reason  to  change  the  views  he  then  expressed,  but « considers  the 
methods  and  results  of  instruction  so  satisfactory  as  to  justify  a  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  system  employed.  The  board  is  also  referred  to  the 
following  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Hon.  E.  Delafield 
Smith,  for  the  detailed  results  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

June  21, 1876. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors^  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Durnh  : 

GsNTLBMBN. —  The  undersigned,  appointed  to  examine  the  modt 
advanced  class  in  the  institution  under  your  care,  performed  the  duty 
assigned  him  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty-first,  assisted,  during  a 
portion  of  the  day,  by  James  W.  Currier,  Esq.,  to  whom  he  returns 
his  thanks,  and  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  report : 

We  found  the  class  to  consist  of  thirty-one  pupils,  eighteen  young 
gentlemen  and  thirteen  young  ladies,  of  whom  three  were  absent 
from  the  institution,  and  one  was  unable  to  attend  the  examination 
on  account  of  temporary  illness.  The  class  is  composed  partly  of 
those  deaf  from  birth  or  early  infancy,  and  partly  of  semi-mutes,  who 
lost  their  hearing  after  having  learned  to  talk,  but  who,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  had  not  learned  to  read  or  write  before  coming  to 
"Se  institution.    This  distinction   in  the  original  condition  of  the 

oils  has  been  observed  in  the  classification,  the  congenital  deaf 
tea  having  been  taught  since  the  first  of  March,  in  one  division, 
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by  the  principal,  and  the  semi-mates  in  another  by  Prof.  Weston 
JeDkins,  the  special  object  having  been  to  nse  the  language  of  signs 
more  with  the  one,  and  articulation  and  lip-reading  more  with  the 
other.  The  stadies  in  both  divisions,  however,  have  been  the  same, 
and  thdr  attainments  may  be  regarded  as  aboat  equal,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  semi-mutes  being  that  it  had  required  less  time  for 
them  to  reach  the  same  standard,  and  that  colloquial  discourse  seemed 
to  be  more  natural,  the  English  language  being  to  them,  in  some 
respects,  vernacular,  while  the  deaf  mutes  were  more  like  foreigners, 
exhibiting  in  some  instances  the  subtle  peculiarities  which  character- 
ize those  not  to  the  manner  born.  The  difficulties  which  both  these 
elsBses  of  pupils  have  overcome  in  obtaining  their  present  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  their  ability  to  pursue  the  course  of 
stodies  prescribed  to  them,  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated  by  one 
to  whom,  from  his  youth  up,  hearing  has  been  the  great  avenue  of 
knowledge,  and  speech  the  instrument  of  thought  and  its  expression  ; 
bot,  if  to  either  of  them  special  praise  is  to  be  awarded,  it  must  be 
to  those  who  started  from  the  point  of  least  advantage.  The  course 
of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  some 
of  the  pupils  are  admitted  and  others  leave  each  year,  and  embraces 
mental  and  moral  science,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
ioimal  and  vegetable  physiology,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  English 
language  being  made  prominent  in  all  the  exercises. 

The  stadies  for  the  present  year  have  been, 

1.  English  grammar,  extending  over  the  following  subjects,  viz.: 
Nature  of  language,  etymology  and  syntax. 

8.  Rhetoric,  including  the^ elements  of  style  and  figures  of  speech. 

3.  Nataral  philosophy,  embracing  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  mete- 
orology, heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  attraction,  gravitation 
and  friction. 

4.  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  pupils  have  made  various  attainments ; 
some  not  proceeding  farther  than  analysis  and  fractions,  others  attain- 
ing a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject. 

5.  Algebra,  through  simple  equations  with  four  members  of  the 
class. 

6.  Bible  lessons,  following  the  International  Sunday  School  course 
for  1876-78. 

Before  beginning  the  examination  proper,  the  principal.  Dr.  Peet, 
introduced  the  examiner  to  the  class  and  translated  into  the  sign  Ian- 
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gnage  a  few  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting 
them.  The  pupils  then  turned  to  their  slates  and  wrote  brief  addreeea 
of  welcome.  This  exercise,  though  not  in  strictness  a  part  of  the 
examination,  was  not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable  event  of  the 
day,  as  it  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  fiiciltty  with 
which  the  pupils  could  use  the  language  of  conversational  and  epit- 
tolary  intercourse. 

One  young  lady,  congenitally  deaf,  wrote  as  follows ; 

^'  We  feel  much  honored  to  receive  the  Hon.  £.  Delafield  Smith, 
who  has  been  secured  as  our  examiner.  We  are  happy  to  see  him 
persoT^ally,  and  to  have  him  as  our  examiner,  for  we  have  heard  of 
him  a  great  deal.  Should  our  examination  prove  a  failure,  pla»e 
don't  blame  our  dear  teachers,  for  they  have  done  all  in  their  power 
for  us.  But  let  us  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  hope  that  we  will 
pass  it  well." 

One  young  man,  a  semi-mute,  in  allusion  to  the  profession  of  the 
examiner,  deprecated  a  too-severe  '^  cross-examination." 

Another  youth,  a  deaf  mute — after  some  felicitous  words  of  per- 
sonal courtesy,  wrote:    *'In  our  own  land,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  deaf  mutes  were  ranked  with  idiots  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  all  their  wonderful  progreE8,a 
prominent  member  of  Congress  declared  that  a  deaf  mute  was  bot 
half  a  man.     Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  deaf  mute  waa  shot  in 
Gerinany.     The  murderer  was  arrested  and  tried,  but  at  last  wsb 
discharged,  because  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  argned  that  a  deat 
mute  was  a  mere  animal,  and  that  it  was  no  more  wicked  to  kill  a 
deaf  mute  than  it  would  be  to  kill  a  brute.     He  ought  to  have  known 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  a  deaf  mute  and  a  lower  animal 
We  mutes  are  not  like  mere  animals,  which  can  neither   read   nor 
write  and  liave  no  souls,  and  when  they  die  will  cease  to  exist.     Will 
he  agree  with  these  two  persons  in  opinion  when  the  examination  ia 
over  I    I  think  not." 

The  first  branch  of  study  taken  up  was  grammar.  Questions  had 
been  written  on  cards,  and  these  cards  were  distributed  among  one 
division  of  the  class  who  wrote  the  answers  on  small  slates,  while  the 
other  division  took  their  places  at  the  large  slates  or  black-boards  to 
perform  a  very  interesting  exercise  in  analysis  and  parsing.  The 
principal  exhibited  and  explained  to  the  examiner  a  chart  whidi  he 
had  devised  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different  forms  aasumeti 
by  the  predicate  of  the  English  sentence,  making  use  of  the  system 
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jf  gnunmaticsl  symbols,  originated  id  this  institution,  by  means  of 
which,  the  various  parts  of  speech,  with  all  their  modifications,  and 
the  several  elements  of  the  sentence  in  their  mutual  relationsy  can  be 
clearly  and  briefly  indicated.  He  then  gave  to  the  pupils  tbe  follow* 
iDgseotence:  "  The  minutest  animal,  attentively  considered,  affords 
a  thonsand  wonders."  In  an  instant,  each  word  was  marked  with 
its  proper  grammatical  sign,  and  the  words  forming  each  element  of 
the  sentenoe  were  grouped  together  and  their  grammatical  value 
iadieated.  The  pupils  were  then  directed  to  change  the  sentence  so 
as  to  make  it  complex  in  grammatical  form.  They  .wrote  correctly, 
^The  minutest  animal,  when  it  is  attentively  considered,  affords  a 
tboasand  wonders."  •  This  sentence  in  its  turn  was  accurately 
analyzed  and  parsed  by  means  of  syibbols.  Again  they  were  told  tO' 
change  it  into  a  compound  sentence,  which  they  did,  writing :  ''  The 
mioutest  animal  is  examined  attentively,  and  then  affords  a  thousand 
wonders."  The  grammatical  changes  from  the  last  form  were  pointed 
oQt  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  symbols. 

The  slates  of  the  division  which  had  been  seated  during  this  exer* 
dsewere  now  examined,  and  the  questions  given  out  were  found  to 
have  been  answered,  in  general,  with  great  accuracy.  A  single 
qnestion,  with  the  answer  given,  is  appended  :  Q.  '^What  is 
etymology,  and  what  number  of  words  are  included  under  it  in  the 
English  language?"  A.  ''Etymology  treats  of  words,  and  of  the 
nrioQB  ways  of  their  modification.  There  are  about  120,000  in  the 
foil  vocabulary.  Wobster^s  large  dictionary  contains  about  llSjOOO, 
bat  it  does  Dot  contain  all,  because  some  of  the  words  are  not  used 
verjf  often.  Good  authors  seldom  use  more  than  10,000.  There  are 
not  more  than  half  this  number  in  the  Holy  Bible.  But  common 
people  do  not  often  use  more  than  1,000  words."  The  examination 
io  thig  branch  was  continued  for  some  time,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
sod  even  remarkable  results. 
Rhetoric  was  next  taken  up  and  good  definitions  and  illnstrationa 
given  of  the  principal  figures  of  speech.  Many  of  tbe  common 
ita  in  style  were  noted,  and  faulty  sentences  corrected.  Wishing 
test  the  class  by  a  question  outside  of  the  text-book,  the  examiner. 
Eed  the  following  question :  What  is  the  use  of  metaphor  and 
»le,  in  an  essay,  sermon  or  speech)  This  elicited  various 
lies — some,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  at  first  quite  catching 
point  of  the  question,  but  some  answering  it  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
ooold  be  answered. 
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One  lad  wrote,  ^^  A  metaphor  or  simile  is  used  in  a  letter  or  speech 
to  give  interest  to  the  topic,  and  to  furnish  the  reader  or  hearer  with 
something  new ;  again,  the  ase  of  metaphors  or  similes  sets  the  reader 
or  hearer  to  thinking  out  the  meaning  of  the  fig  a  rati  ve  language,  and 
is  often  the  means  of  assisting  him  in  becoming  wise  and  intdllgent" 
A  young  lady  wrote,  "  A  simile  or  metaphor,  when  used  in  writing 
a  composition  or  address,  adds  much  to  its  beauty  and  makes  it  much 
more  interesting."  Another  wrote,  ^^  A  lecture  or  sermon  which 
contains  many  similes  and  metaphors,  is  usually  more  interesting,  and 
is  better  remembered  than  it  would  be  without  them." 

It  being  now  noon,  the  examination  was  suspended  at  this  point, 
and  on  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  study  of  natural  philoeopbj 
was  taken  up  in  course.  QuesticPhis  written  on  cards  were  distributed 
and  the  answers  written  on  paper.  Several  experiments  were  then 
performed  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  and  individual  pupils  were 
asked  to  describe  each  experiment  and  to  explain  what  it  was 
designed  to  illustrate.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers:  ''What  is  the  reason  why  smoke  rises  in  a  chimney  P 
'*  The  reason  why  smoke  rises  in  a  chimney  is  because  the  fire  heats 
the  air  in  the  chimney  and  that  carries  the  smoke  up  with  it.  The 
smoke  itself  is  composed  of  millions  of  little  bits  of  the  wood  which 
are  not  burned.  If  you  cool  the  smoke  by  passing  it  through  ooM 
water,  it  will  fall  instead  of  rising."  ''  How  can  yon  show  that  air, 
when  heated,  expands  and  rises  % "  ''  If  I  take  a  rubber  bag,  partly 
full  of  air,  and  place  it  near  a  fire,  the  air  within  it  expands  till  it  is 
quite  round,  and  sometimes  explodes.  Heated  air  rises  because  it  is 
much  lighter  than  cold  air.  If  I  make  a  soap  bubble,  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  being  about  98^  Fahrenheit,  it  rises,  and  lowers  again  when 
it  is  cooled  by  the  cold  air  outside.  Some  people  make  a  balloon 
with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  put  a  receptacle  of  fire 
underneath.  The  fire  sends  the  heated  air  up  into  the  balloon  and  it 
rises.     When  the  fire  is  extinguished  the  balloon  begins  to  desoend.'' 

"  What  is  steam  ? "  ''  Steam  is  the  elastic  fluid  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  witter.  Steam  is  like  air  iff  Bome  respects.  It  is, 
like  air,  very  rare  and  in  a  state  of  invisibility.  It  is  also  very  elastic, 
that  is,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  springiness.  It  has  long  been  and  still 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  what  we  see  pnfiing  out  of  the  noee  of  s 
tea-kettle  or  from  a  locomotive  is  steam,  but  it  is  not  What  we  see 
is  really  a  sort  of  cloud  or  fog.  Steam  is  a  very  powerful  thing.  It 
is  steam  that  works  the  ponderous  locomotive  with  so  many  cars 
attached  to  it,  and  also  thUt  propels  the  heavy  laden  steamshipJ 
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The  different  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  were  described  and 
their  nses  stated  with  perfect  clearness,  by  members  of  the  class. 
The  experiments  performed  before  the  pupils  were  described  and 
explained  accurately  and  copiously.  Among  the  apparatus  were 
glass  models  of  a  suction  pump  and  a  force  pump.  The  action  of 
each  having  been  described,  the  examiner  asked  to  what  uses  these 
pumps  were  respectively  adapted.  He  was  answered:  '^  As  the 
snction  pump  depends  npon  atmospheric  pressure,  it  can  only  lift; 
water  about  thirty-four  feet,  and  is  used  only  when  we  desire  to  lift 
water  a  short  distance.  Bat  there  is  no  such  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  force  pump.  If  you  make  the  air  chamber  strong  enough,  it  will 
throw  water  to  almost  any  height.  Hence  it  is  used  for  fire  engines 
and  in  high  buildings,  as  factories,  to  send  water  to  the  highest  story." 

The  next  study  on  the  programme  was  arithmetic.  In  this  branch 
the  attainments  t)f  the  pupils  were  more  unequal  than  in  their  other 
studies,  and  the  class  was  considered  as  composed  of  four  divisions, 
according  to  their  progress.  The  pupils  in  each  division  showed,  in 
general,  a  good  understanding  of  the  subject  as  far  as  they  had 
studied  it.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions  given  to  the 
mo&t  advanced  division,  and  readily  and  correctly  answered :  "  A 
date  is  forty-nine  inches  long,  twenty-three  inches  wide,  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick ;  one  cubic  inch  of  slate  weighs  one  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce,  how  much*  will  the  above  slate  weigh  t "  **A 
planter  raised  236  bales  of  cotton,  averaging  325  pounds  each ;  he 
shipped  it  to  New  York,  paying  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
freight  per  bale,  and  forty-five  cents  per  bale  cartage  and  storage. 
His  factor  sold  it  for  eleven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  and  charged 
him  three  per  cent  commission.  What  were  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale?" 

The  following  question  was  composed  on  the  spot,  and  was  worked 
out  correctly  by  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  the  exam- 
iner considers  it  a  sufficient  test  of  any  school  boy's  knowledge  of 
arithmetic : 

"^Messrs.  A.  T.  Ste*vart  &  Co.  import  from  Lyons  eighteen  cases, 
each  case  containing  forty-six  pieces,  and  each  piece  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  yards  of  silk,  costing  five  and  four-tenths  francs  per  yard ; 
the  import  duty  is  sixty  per  cent.  Taking  the  gold  value  of  the' 
francs  as  twenty  cents,  and  the  premium  on  gold  as  seventeen  per 
cent,  what  was  the  total  cost,  duty  paid,  in  United  States  paper 
currency  % " 
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The  examiner  was  pleased  with  the  practical  tnm  given  to  the 
arithmetical  exercises  of  the  class,  by  which  the  pupils  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  terms  and  usages  of  business,  and  have 
been  taught  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  matters  of  their  own 
experience. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  class  having  studied  algebra,  this  ob- 
ject was  next  taken  up.  Definitions  of  the  various  signs  and  terms 
used  in  algebra  were  given,  and  the  difference  between  algebraic  and 
arithmetical  subtraction  was  clearly  exhibited.  Examples  were  per- 
formed in  the  multiplication  and  division  of  monomials  and  polyno- 
mials, in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the 
elementary  processes.  Various  operations  in  fractions  were  also  per- 
formed, one  or  two  being  very  brilliant,  on  account  of  the  difficult 
of  the  problem,  and  the  clear  and  beautiful  elucidation  given  of  each 
step  required.  A  number  of  equations,  involving  aiingle  unknown 
quantity,  some  of  them  involving  quite  a  number  of  steps  of  an 
intricate  character,  were  promptly  and  correctly  solved.  The  follow- 
ing problem,  among  others,  was  also  promptly  and  correctly  solved: 

^^  A  fish  was  caught,  whose  tail  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  whose 
head  weighed  as  much  as  the  tail  and  half  the  body.  What  was  the 
weight  of  the  fish } " 

The  class  was  next  examined  in  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
have  been  included  in  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
the  past  school  year.  In  this  the  pupils  were  not  bound  down  to 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  A  subject  was  suggested  to  each 
one,  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  Crucifixion,  David  and  Goliath,  etc. 
In  some  cases  the  biblical  narratives  were  given  with  strict  fidelity; 
in  others,  the  substance  of  the  account  was  given  in  the  writer's  own 
language,  and  with  such  explanatory  additions  as  each  one  was  able 
to  supply.  Whichever  course  was  followed,  a  good  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  was  evinced. 

The  undersigned,  after  a  thorough  and  searching  examination  of 
the  class,  was  struck  with  one  manifest  result  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis 
Peets'  method  of  instruction.  He  does  not  permit  the  pupils  to  sink 
into  what  may  be  called  the  lethargy  of  learning  by  rote.  They  are 
awakened  and  aroused  to  mental  activity.  Not  only  by  word  aud 
gestures  of  appropriate  and  stimulating  appeal,  but  also  by  a  pecu- 
liar force  and  energy  of  manner,  he  imparts  to  every  member  of  the 
class  a  life  and  magnetism  not  unlike  the  spirit  created  by  a  military 
leader  who  moves  along  a  line  of  troops,  ^'commanding,  aiding,  ani- 
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matiDg  all."  This  is  the  diatinguiBbing  feature  isi  Dr.  Feet's  process 
of  mental  trainiog.  It  is  the  secret  of  bis  signal  success.'  The  art 
of  teaching  is  to  make  the  pupil  think.  To  instill  into  these  thirsty 
minds  the  thoughts  of  others  is  a  great  attainment  of  mental  skill 
and  patience,  but  to  lead  them  on  to  an  intellectual  activity  of  their 
own  is  indeed  a  grand  achievement. 

BespettfuUy  submitted. 

E.  DELAFIELD  SMITH, 

Nbw  Yobk,  June  38,  1876. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

At  half-past  two  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty-eighth,  the  officers 
and  pupils  of  the  institution,  with  a  large  company  of  visitors,  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  to  particij;>ate  in  the  closing  exercises  of  the  year. 
Tbe  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Edward '  Peet,  D.  D., 
after  which  the  principal  made  a  short  address,  alluding  briefly  to 
the  past  history  of  the  institution  and  to  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  year  then  closing.  Then  tbllowed  some  exercises  by  the 
pupils  intended  to  present  points  of  interest  to  a  general  audience. 
A  valedictory  address  in  signs  was  then  delivered  by  William  A. 
Jackson,  a  graduating  member  of  the  High  Class.  Tlie  Rev.  Henry 
Brann,  pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Fort  Washington, 
made  a  very  interesting  address,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  in  this  institution  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity.  His 
remarks  were  listened  to  with  profound  attention  by  the  audience. 

The  report  on  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  principal  of  the  California  institution,  the 
Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  the  examiner,  being  unavoidably  absent. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  board  were  reported  by  tlie  chairman  of  your  committee: 

Where<Uy  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by 
the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and. 

WhereaSy  The  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 

Martin  D.  Buck,  August  Neiser, 

John  R.  Butler,  Charles  D.  Newton, 
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Oeorge  D.  Oonnor,  ThomftB  Qainn, 

ChflrleB  Craven,  Martin  Smith, 

George  W.  Omiksbank,  Oarenoe  £.  Taylor, 

Albert  A.  Devoe,  Jr.,  Clarence  E.  Webster, 

Edward  Dnnlap,  Engene  West, 

Sylvester  Fogarty,  Frank  Whittle, 

Oeorge  W.  Gross,  Catharine  Bins, 

Charles  Hawlor,  Emily  L.  Dezendorf, 

John  Herman,  Annie  L.  Gould, 

Francis  Horle,  Margaret  A.  Hooghtaliog, 

William  Innis,  Josephine  Joubert, 

P.  Stewart  Jones,  Margaret  Kelly, 

Joseph  Lawlor,  Jnlia  Kennedy, 

Thomas  Leonard,  EmmaBahto, 

George  E.  Leviness,  Ella  J.  Randall, 

Dennis  Mahoney,  Barbara  Schater, 

Daniel  McBride,  Jennie  L.  Thompson, 

John  iR.  Mornhinway,  Lonisa  Yogel, 

George  L.  Reynolds,  Florence  Woods, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  » 
State  pupils  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  ;  therefore, 

Rewlvedj  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  reeom- 
mended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  contioDed 
under  instruction  for  three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
their  several  terms,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Hesolvedf  That 
EInora  Rose,  John  Hogan, 

Adam   Milbier,  Henry  Steugele, 

Michael  McFaul, 

the  term  of  whose  appointment  has  expired,  be  and  they  are  herebj 
recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  con- 
tinued under  instruction,  the  first  four  for  one  year,  and  the  last 
named  for  two  years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  institation. 

Besdvedy  That  t 

Wallace  F.  Howell,  Margaret  T.  Barry, 

William  B.  Magill,  Rachel  Mcllvaiue, 

Charles  Shattuck,  Florence  H.  Jones, 

Richard  Welch, 
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who  have  completed  the  fall  term  authorized  by  law  ae  State  pnpils, 
and  who  have  paased  a  satisfactory  examination,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Reaol/oedj  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  to  continue  under  instruction,  in  this  institution. 


Alfred  H.  Bousfield, 
James  Clark, 
William  P.  Leming, 
Curtiss  F.  Montgomery, 
Henry  Schanck, 
William  Stable, 
Thomas  B.  Stewart, 
Cyrenus  Van  Orden, 
Anna  C.  Bryan, 


Josephine  Burnard. 
Sarah  A.  Daven, 
Eliza  J.  Finn, 
Margaret  Finn, 
Sarah  E.  Jones, 
Moneka  Schwan, 
Mary  W.  Somers, 
Margaret  Woodruif, 


for  three  years  from  and  atler  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
they  werp  originally  selected  as  pupils,  to  be  supported  by  that  State. 
Besolved'j  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by*Iaws  of 
the  institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given 
to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
coarse  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz. : 


Thomas  R.  Stewart. 
Martin  D.  Buck. 
John  K.  Butler. 
George  D.  Connor. 
Charles  Craven. 
George  W.  Cruikshank. 
Albert  A.  Devoe,  Jr. 
Edward  Dunlap. 
Sylvester  Fogarty. 
George  W.  Gross. 
Charles  Hawlor. 
John  Herman. 
Francis  Horle. 
William  Innis. 


Charles  D.  Newton. 
Thomas  Qninn. 
Martin  Smith. 
Clarence  E.  Taylor. 
Clarence  E.  Webster. 
Eugene  West. 
Frank  Whittle. 
Eliza  Jane  Finn. 
Catharine  Bins. 
Anna  C.  Bryan. 
Emily  L.  Dezendorf. 
Annie  L.  Gould. 
Margaret  A.  Honghtaling. 
Josephine  Joubert. 
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P.  Stewart  Jones. 
Thomas  Leonard. 
George  E.  Leviness. 
Dennis  Mahoney. 
Daniel  McBride. 
John  R.  Momhinway. 
August  Neiser. 
Florence  Woods. 


Margaret  Kelly. 
Jnlia  Kennedy. 
Emtna  Rahm. 
Ella  J.  Randall. 
Barbara  Sehafer. 
Jennie  L.  Thompson. 
Louisa  Yogel. 


Resclvedy  That  the  following  named  pupils  who  have  completed 
an  eight  years'  course  of  instruction  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 


Eli  Austin. 
Clarence  E.  Barton. 
George  H.  Decker. 
Fred.  Griffin. 
Edwin  D.  Heller. 
Wallace  F.  Howell. 
Charles  W*  Lawton. 
John  H.  Leonard. 
William  B.  Magill. 
John  Manahan. 
Frank  B.  Quick. 
Charles  Shattuck. 
Richard  C.  Sherwood. 
Charles  E.  Stocking. 
George  H.  W.  Van  Ness. 
Charles  Yick. 


Richard  Welch. 
Henry  Miller. 
Margaret  T.  Barry. 
Adeline  M.  Gntsel. 
Florence  H.  Jones. 
Ella  Jane  Jacobs. 
Josephine  Kessler. 
Johanna  Knifely. 
Rachel  Mcllvaine. 
Sarah  J.  Noe. 
Mary  A.  Rogers. 
Mary  Skelly. 
Catharine  Streiner. 
.Frances  Stubner. 
Christina  Swertman. 
Sarah  E.  Wood  worth. 


Resolved  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  givou  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 
years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz. : 

William  A.  Jackson.  Alice  M.  Dickinson. 

Elizabeth  Murphy. 

Resohedf  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Wallace  F. 
Hawi^II. 

Ivedf  That  two  equal  prizes  for  the  best  exhibition  of  skill  in 
rawing  be  awarded  to  Elizabeth  A.  Barry,  and  Margaret  T. 
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Jlesolvedj  That  the  gold  medal,  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  stadiee  parsaed  in  the  High  Glaas,  be  awarded  to  William  A. 
Jackson. 

The  certificates,  diplomas  and  prizes  awarded  by  the  above  resolu- 
tions were  then  conferred  by  the  principal  with  appropriate  remarks, 
after  which  the  exercises  were  closed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated 
by  the  pupils  in  concert,  and  the  benediction. 

Your  committee  have  expressed  their  opinion  so  freely  in- the  body 
of  this  report  upon  the  various  points  that  have  suggested  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  examination,  that  it  only  remains  for  them  to 
congratulate  the  board  upon  the  favorable  results  and  happy  close  of 
another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER, 
S.  H.  WESTON, 
JOHN  L.  TONNELE, 

Committee  of  jEaamination. 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annam, 
indnding  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  timei 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

lY.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

Y.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pnpik, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  mast 
be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-oflice  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  Nei^  York. 

YI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
nnst  be  addressed.     Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years 

d  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  certificate  of  any 

erseer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 
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YII.  Should  objeetion  exist  to  the  adraiBsion  of  any  individiial,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  (Officers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  anderstood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annnal  expense  to  which  each  pnpil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made^  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is, 
likewise,  a  qualifiq^tiou  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  18  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or 
copies  J  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil^  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was     he  bom  f 

4.  Where  was     he  born  t 

5.  Was     he  born  deaf  f 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  % 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  t 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  { 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
80,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has    he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
ioflanity  ? 
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17.  Has    he  ever  ased  ardent  spirits,  opiam  or  tobaoeof 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  f 

19.  Has     he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  ha<}  the  measles } 

21.  Has    he  had  the  mumps? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whopping  congh?.. 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment! 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  t 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  &ther  ? 
.  26.  Where  was  he  bom  { 

27.  What  is  thq  name  of  the  mother  t 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent ! 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  { 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ! 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  —  e,  ^.,  cousins. 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  t 

85.  What    has  been   the  pecuniary  conditipn   of   the    parents! 
Indigent  ?    Easy  circumstances  ?     Affluent f 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  f 

By  order  of  the  Board  bf  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 


RELATING    TO    THE    ADMISSION    OF    PUPILS 


CHAPTEE  885,  LAWS  OF  1868. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  ''An  Act  relative  to  the  care 

and  education  of  deaf  mntes." 

Pabsbd  April  d9, 1876. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  SencUe  and 
A  88embly^  do  enact  asfcUovas  : 

SEcnoN  1.  Whenever  a  deaf  mate  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  connties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  snch  charge,  it 
Bhall  be  the  doty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
SQpervisorB  of  snch  county,  to  place  snch  child  in  the  New  York 
loBtitntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  or  in  the  Institntion  for  the 
Improved  Instrnction  of  Deaf  Mntes,  or  in  the  Le  Oontenlz  St. 
Mary's  Institntion  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mates  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  deaf  mntes. 

§  3.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf  mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
fiupervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institntion  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instrnction 
of  Deaf  mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Obuteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mntes  in  the  city  of  Rome^ 
or  in  any  institntion  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes. 

§  8.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
forgoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clotlnng  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-aunually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

lY.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  wliich  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

Y.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupiia, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pnpila,  most 
be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-ofiice  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  Ne^  Turk. 

YI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed.  Cliildren  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  yean 
and  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  certificate  of  any 
overseer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 
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flhowiDg  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such . papila  attefiding.the 
institntioDi  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oaths.. 

The  regnhir  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
bnt  the  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  liot  exceeding  three  years« 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOB  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY  PUPILS. 

To  he  made  to  and  retained  hy  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

Stats  of  New  York,  1  -j^  .       . 

County  of  ,     '       '     . 

of  the  town  of in  said  county, 

hereby  certijies  that  he  is  the. .  •  r . . . .  ..of. ....... ;•••>&  deaf- 
mate  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the. .  •  .day 

of ,18    ,  and  that  in  oons^qaence  of  the  want  of  educa- 

tioD  the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  car^d  for;  and  the  nnder^igned  hereby  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  support. and  education^ 
parsnant  to.  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended,  by  chapter 
213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


Dated ,18 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  he  granted  hy  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  PooVj  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 
State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  ,     ) 

I  have  this  day  selected of  the  town  of 

county  of ,  son  [or  daughter^  of ,  who  was 

born  on  the day  of 18    ,  as  a  county  pupil 

in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb,  for  the  term  of years  from  the day  ot 

18    ,  to  the day  of 18  , 

(  he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  edncated  and  anpported 
therein,  during  that    period,  at    the  expense  of   the  connty  of 

,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  385) 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

of  the  town  of 
Dated  ,18    . 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany^  in 
case  of  oandidcutes  for  cidmission  tweJ/oe  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned, ,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  oountj  of 

,  do  hereby  certify  that    of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said was years  of  age  on  the  ....  day  of 

,  187     ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said are , 

and  the  paid  parents  have  resided  in   this  State  for  the  last  three 

years.    They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said  

as  a  State  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  said with  clothing.* 

Dated  ,18    . 


of  the  toumqf 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

*  Id  case  the  parenta  are  aMe  to  proTlde  elothtog,  the  aboTe  aentenoe  ahoald  be  eneed. 
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FORM  OF  BOND. 

Edow  all  men  by  these  preseDts  that  we of 

in  the  coantj  of and  State 

of ,  and of , 

in  the  coonty  of and  State  of are 

held  and  firmly  boand  unto ,  the  treaenrer  of  the  New 

York  Inetitution  foe  the  Instruotion  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  and 

his  BBoceBBora  in  office  in  the  buri  of dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselyes,  our 
heirs,  eze-^ators  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents^ 


Sealed  with  onr  seals.    Dated  at this 

day  of A.  D . . . . 

Whereas of in  the  county  of 

of and  State  of has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pnpil  in  the  institution  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
aunnally  in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said  ;  and  shall  also  pay  intereat 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  f 


[l.  8.] 

[l.  s.] 
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SITUATION  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occapied  by  the  ingtitution  comprise  aboat  twenty-eix 
acres,  aod  are  located  apoD  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sizty-seoond  and  Ooe 
Handred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  groonds  ig  st 
the  corner  of.  Tenth  avenne  and  One  Handred  and  Sixty-second 
street,  aboat  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyanee 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  «River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  crosB 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Tweotj- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-seoood 
street  to  Manhattanvijle  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz. :  At  the  anDoal 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  ''The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of dollars. 
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tKGISLATDKE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK, 
For  the  Tear   1877. 
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New  York: 
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OFFICERS   AKD   DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class — Term  expires  May,  1878. 

Morris  K.  Jesup.  Samuel  Thorne. 

Hox.  He3«bt  E.  Da  vies.  Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 

Thatciter  M.  Adams.  George  A.  Robbins. 

Geobok  F.  Betts.  Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 

Second  Class — Term  expires  May,  1879. 

Rbv.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.  William  Nibtx). 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D.  Benjamin  H.  Field. 

WiujAJC  Frotiiingham,  M.D.  John  L.  Tonnele. 

Rev,  Stn-LJVAN  11.  Weston,  D.D.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyno,  Jr.,  D.D. 

Third  Class — Terfn  expires  May,  1880. 

ITox.  £rastus  Brooks.  Avery  T.  Brown. 

Prederic  De  Petster,  LL.D.  Gf-n.  Henry  E.  Da  vies,  Jr. 

Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL.D.  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 

Joseph   W.  Patterson.  Everett  Herrick,  M.D. 


10  Officers  and  Directors. 

Executive  Cornmittee, 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  CJiairman, 
William  Frothingham,  M.D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Robbins. 
John  L.  Tonnelk.        / 

Ladies^  Committee, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field CJiairman. 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown Secretary, 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan Treasurer. 

Miss  Julia  Cooper.  Mrs.  Eu-en  Walter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden. 

Mrs.  Ethan  Allen.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Conkling.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Basnabd. 

Miss  Julia  Riiinelander.  Mrs.  Eugene  Scuieffelik. 

Miss  Harriet  Taber. 


EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

PROFESSORS   AND  TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.A.* 
E.  HENRY  CUBRIER. 
JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND,   M.A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  C.E. 
JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
.  IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
BESSIE  V.  FITZUUGH. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION, 

CAROLINE  E.  HANDY. 

SUPERVISORS, 

GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 

•  Instractor  of  the  High  Class. 


ADMINISTRATIYE   DEPARTMENT. 


SUPEEINTENDENT  AXD  PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D. 

C0N8CLTIXO    PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.      EVERETT  MERRICK,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT    STEWARD, 

WALTER  S.  CRITTENDEN. 

CLERK, 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH. 

SUPERVISORS, 

MARTIN  BROWN.  HUGH  F.  TAEF. 

MATRONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS  (Supervisors'  Department). 
MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY  (Linen  Department). 
MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES  (Seamstress'  Department). 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 

HOUSEKEEPER, 

MRS,  REBENA  C,  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER, 

MISS  JANE  D.  LAVERY. 

NURSE, 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 

ENGINEERS, 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY.  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMEKS, 

MISS  ELLEN  PRATT. 

EDWIN  A.  HODGSON Printer. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER Cabimtmakefr. 

JOHN  LECUTHALER. Shoemaker. 

HENRY  ROTH Taihr. 

ALBERT  METZGER. Gardener. 


STATE    OF   NEW   YORK 


NO.   18. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


January  15,  1878. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

NEW     YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION    OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Depaktment  of  Public  Instouction, 
Superintendents    Office, 

Albany,  January  15,  1878. 

Hon.  Jajces  W.  Husted,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  tx-ansmit  herewith  the  Fifty-Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully, 

Youi"  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent. 


I 

1 

i 


FlFTY-l^mTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  their 
fifty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  management  of  the  institution,  its 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
daring  the  year  beginning  September  1st,  1876,  and  ending  August 
31st,  1877.  The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  shew  in 
detail  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  The  disbui-sements 
for  supplies  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of  former  years,  but  large 
amounts  have  been  expended  in  repairs,  drainage  and  ventilation, 
with  favoi*able  results  in  the  sanitary  condition  and  comfort  of  the 
establishment. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  during  the  year,  607 
pupils  have  been  members  of  the  institution  ;  of  whom  -310  were 
males  and  197  females.  Of  this  number,  324  were  supported  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  122  by  the  Counties,  52  by  the  State  of 
Xew  Jersey,  eight  by  parents,  guardians,  or  friends,  and  one  by  the 
Frizzell  fund,  /riio  report  contains  a  complete  catalogue,  giving  the 
names  and  residences  of  pupils.  The  details  of  administration  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  A  full  description  of  the 
new  and  efficient  ventilating  apparatus  introduced  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  buildings,  of  extended  drainage,  and  improvements  of  various 
kinds  will  also  be  found  in  that  report. 

The  printing  office,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was 
last  year  directed,  has  continued  in  successful  operation  during  the 
year;  a  monthly  paper  has  been  published  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Principal,  and  some  remunerative  contracts  for  printing 
have  been  made.  Enlargement  of  the  office,  new  presses  and  mate- 
rial, and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils,  in  this  branch  of 
industrial  education,  have  enabled  the  directors  to  place,  this  report 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  as  a  specimen  of  the  handiwork 
of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  New  York  Institution. 
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The  healtli  of  the  pupils  afc  the  institution  htis  been  remarkably 
good  during  the  year,  only  one  death  having  occurred,  and  this  ex- 
emption from  disease  is  doubtless  due  m  some  degree  to  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  which  have  been  made  to  perfect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  discusses  at  length,  and  with  candor 
and  fairness,  the  whole  subject  of  articulation  and  li|)-reading.  While 
the  institution  makes  abundant  provision  for  instructing  semi-mutes 
in  articulation  and  for  aiding  tlie  semi-deaf  to  hear,  its  main  work 
must  ever  be  to  afford  to  congenital  deaf  mutes,  by  signs  easily  ac- 
quired and  undci'stood,  that  education  without  which, their  position 
in  society  must  be  pitiable  and  degraded. 

The  directors  take  pleasure  *in  referring  to  the  report  of  tlie 
annual  examination,  submitted  by  Rev.  S.  II.  Weston,  D.D.,  and 
Messrs.  A.  T.  Brown  and 'J.  L.  Tonnelle.  It  has  been  pi-epai-ed 
with  great  care,  is  thorough  and  exliaustive,  and  contains  the  si>ecial 
report  of  the  examinatfon  of  the  High  Class  by  tlie  Rev.  R  S. 
(lowland,  D.D.,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
year. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  board  of  directors  during  the 
year,  and  there  has  been  but  one  in  the  educational  department. 
A  few  changes  of  subordinates  have  been  made  in  the  Adminis- 
trative department  with  a  view  to  economy  and  efficiency,  but,  in  the 
main,  the  force  of  the  institution  remains  the  same.  Constant  addi- 
tions are  made  to  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  all  the  jwpular 
magazines  and  weeklies  arc  provided  for  the  pupils,  from  the  iucome 
of  an  invested  Library  fund. 

The  board  of  directors  have  renewed  occasion  to  thank  vour  honor- 
able  body  for  the  prompt  and  appreciative  action  which  they  have 
taken  to  relieve  and  instruct  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State,  and  would 
again  pledge  themselves  to  care  for  those  committed  to  them  with  sm- 
cerity  and  kindness,  and  endeavor  to  train  them  to  be  useful  and  in- 
telligent citizens. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directoi-s. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

Fresidetit. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S   ACCOTJNT 


FOR  THE 


YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  "Si,  1877. 


Expenditures. 

Groceries  mid  Provisions, 

Apples,  70  barrels $168  12 

Banauas 7  10 

Barley 48  50 

Baking  powder,  sodii,  and  cream  tartar 43  64 

Beans,  15  barrels 118  49 

Berries,  935  quarts 133  68 

Bnckwheat  flonr,  2464  pounds 106  67 

Bntter,  21,107  pounds 5,987  60 

Batcher's  meat,  139,814  pounds 14,615  06 

Canned  goods 176  30 

Cartage 514  25 

Capers,  1  case 4  50 

Clieese,  1002  pounds 145  94 

Chicory,  676  pounds 49  28 

Chickens,  729  pounds 152  72 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 16  68 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  9  barrels.  \ 93  11 

Coffee,  3459  pounds * 930  21 

Coni-starcb 4  40 

Codfish,  (boneless)  1491  pounds 119  83 

Crackers,  1412  pounds 142  12 

Cranberries,  3  barrels 29  46 

Crushed   wheat 30  70 

Carried  forward 123,637  36 
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Brought  for^rard t23,637  36 

Dried  fruits,  2974  pounds 265  83 

Eggs,  2,098  dozen 524  91 

Extracts  lemon  and  vanilla 20  50 

Farina ' 5  50 

Flour,  664  barrels 5,969  90 

Flour  (Graham),  2  barrels 12  25 

Fresh  fish 757  90 

Gelatine  and  ginger ; .*.  11  50 

Grapes,  610  pounds 57  20 

Head  cheese,  2625  pounds 262  50 

Hominy,  32  barrels 189  97 

Hops  and  malt 51  00 

Horse  radish 9  05 

Ice,  109,940  pounds 333  03 

Ice  cream ^ 13  20 

Indian  meal,  22  bags 37  56 

Lard,  1,091  pounds 134  27 

Lemons,  15  boxes 76  38 

Macaroni  and  tapioca 34  35 

Mackerel,   11  barrels 124  75 

Milk,  84,180  quarts , 5,441  90 

Molasses,  1,958  gallons 1,205  90 

Mustard,  155  .pounds 50  80 

Oatmeal,  18  barrels 193  14 

Oranges,  21  boxes. 89  35 

Pepper,  117  pounds 28  12 

Peaches,  plums  and  quinces 77  35. 

Pickles .\  . .  36  10 

Potatoes,  587  barrels 2,094  35 

Pork  (salt),  4. barrels 76  50 

Kaisins,  14  boxes 39  55 

Rice,  4,771  pounds, 317  35 

Spices 60  23 

Salt , 43  01 

Sweet  oil 20  50 

Smoked  meats,  9,890  pounds 1,150  60 

Smoked  fish • 13  52 

Sugar,  25,531  pounds 2,751  37 

Tea,  1,586  pounds 706  44 

Turkey,  1,110  pounds 199  80 

Vegetables 98  10 


Carried  forward $47,222  89 
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Bronglit  forward ^ $47,222  89 

Salaries  and   Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers $24,861  24 

Sn})erintendcnt,  steward  and  as- 
sistants   •. .    17,581  78 

Matron  and  assistants 1,841  38 

Supervisors 1,471  21 

Housekeepers,  baker  and  cooks. .     2,445  35 
Waiters,  chambermaids  and  hi- 

borers 8,700  66 

22,040  38 

46,901  62 

ClotJiing. 

Alpaca,  49  yards 16  09 

Bathing  sponges 16  00 

Boots,  23  pairs 57  50 

Braid,  binding  and  trimming 10  99 

Buttons 37  36 

Cartage 42  00 

Ciish  advanced  pupils 807  96 

Cassimere,  2790  yards 2,159  77 

Cambric,  295  yards 18  71 

Check,    724  yards 93  98 

Coats,  83. 459  78 

Collars  (paper),  9000 80  10 

Collars  (linen),  14  dozen 13  70 

Combs,  26  dozen 23  75 

Cord  and  elastic  web 11  84 

Corsets,  8  dozen 80  35 

Cuffs,  4  dozen 3  31 

Darning  Yarn 17  69 

Diaper,  24  pieces 38  60 

Dress  goods,  202  yards 35  66 

Drawers  and  undershirts,  37  dozen 247  00 

Flannel,  270  yards 66  56 

Funeral  expenses 34  50 

Gingham,   214  yards 18  39 

Gloves,  2  dozen  pairs. 7  00 

Hair   cutting 29  95 

Hair  and  nail  brushes 8  25 

Hats  and  caps,  42  dozen 347  07 

Handkerchiefs,   41  dozen 52  60 

Carried  forward $4,836  46     $94,124  51 
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Broiiglifc  forward $4,836  46     t94,124  51 

IIoso  and  half  hose,  112  dozen 369  71 

Hoods,  7  dozen 25  25 

Jean,  48  yards 4  32 

Larkspur  seed , . . .  2  50 

Mohair,  56  yards 12  30 

Neckties,  16  dozen 21  00 

Needles  and  pins 22  37 

Pantaloons,  40  pairs 105  75 

Plaid,  292  yards 50  13 

Poplin,  108  yards 20  77 

Print,  1,689  Vaids 114  13 

Eepellant,  42  yards 6  76 

Ribbon, 9  76 

Satteen,  52  yards 4  94 

Scarfs,  6  dozen 12  00 

Scissors,  15  pairs 10  63 

Sewing  machine  and  repairs 96  24 

Shirts,  3  dozen 35  00 

Shirting,  3,483  yanls 354  44 

Shoe  brushes  and  blacking 39  25 

Skirts,  8  1-2  dozen .68  75 

Spool  cotton,  126  dozen. . . .  ^ 82  65 

Suiting,  277  yards 50  .85 

Suits  (clothing),  47 412  50 

Suspenders,  10  dozen  pairs 19  60 

Thimbles, 6  85 

Trunks  and  trunk  straps. 37  50 

Trunk  locks  and  keys 6  68 

Traveling  bags 10  75 

Tooth  brushes,  13  dozen 16  37 

Twist  and  sewing  silk 5  73 

Undervests,  13  dozen 109  25 

Vests,  83. ^^4  5Q 

$7,105  69 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe  shop 

account $2,968  76 

Wages  of  shoemaker 1,000  08 

^                                               3,968  84 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  account  $1,646  03 
Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses. ..     1,005  08 

2,651  11 

13,725  64 


Brought  forward $107,850  15 
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Brought  forward $107,850  15 

Furniture. 

Apple  parers,  2 1  80 

Baking   pans  (Russia  Iron),  2  dozen 51  50 

Baskets  and  repairing Gl  75 

Bath  brick 5  25 

Barrel  Covers,  1  dozen 3  00 

Brooms,  31  dozen 116  00 

Brashes 107  00 

Carpets,  lining,  binding  and  laying 228  10 

Cartage 104  00 

Chairs  and  Stools,  18  dozen 193  38 

Clocks  and  repairing 15  80 

Clothes  pins  and  lines 9  00 

Coal  hods,  \  dozen 2  80 

Crash,  297  yards 52  62 

Crockery 322  10 

Crumb  brush  and  tray 2  75 

Damask,  744  yards 300  90 

Desk  standards  and  braces 26  35 

Duck,  56  yards 10  08 

Enameled  cloth 12  95 

Faucets 2  71 

Feathers,  15  pounds 10  25 

Feather  dusters,  1  dozen ,  19  50 

Galvanized  iron  steamer 10  80 

Gas  shade  and  chimneys 10  00 

Grease  kettle 6  25 

Enives  and  forks 24  60 

Lanterns,  1 1  30 

Looking  glasses,  4  dozen 28  00 

Match  safes,  3 51 

Matting,  177  yards 124  43 

Mats,  16 33  67 

Mattresses  re-made,  438 319  62 

Mattress  moss,  710  pounds 92  30 

Mattress  hair,  125  pounds 67  00 

Making  pillows,  15 1  80 

Mops  and  handles 37  75 

Napkins,   14  dozen 54  13 

Oil  cloth 7  83 

Pails,  6  dozen 24  50 

Carried  forward $2,504  08   1107,850  15 
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Brought  forward »2,504  08  $107,850  15 

Pai'lor  fnniiture 345  00 

Qnilts,  136 158  00 

Repairing  tinware 93  49 

Kepairing-fiiruiture 6  86 

Bepairing  stoves,  pipe,  and  putting  up 50  05 

Sad  irons 18  11 

Scales  and  repairing 12  37 

Sheeting,  1,137  yards 264  16 

Straw,  17,470  pounds 176  90 

Small  kitchen  wares 13  47 

Toilet  covers,  23 33  70 

Table  spoons,  1  gross 6  25 

.Table  clotli 12  50 

Tea  spoons,  3  gross 10  50 

Tea  trays,  1  dozen 10  91 

Ticking,  1,092  yards 147  44 

Tidies,  6 6  10 

Tinware 136  26 

Towels,  1  dozen 2  75 

Toweling,  667  yards 158  44 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Tubs 5  75 

Wisp  brooms,  3^  dozens 7  12 

Window  shades  and  repairing 231  96 

4,414  i: 

Building  and  repairs. 

Ventilation 5,689  74 

Carpenter  work 2,376  00 

Mason  work  and  material 1,736  13 

Lumber 1,299  29 

Paints,  painting  and  glazing 1,233  10 

Drainage 935  75 

Pipe  and  fittings 668  17 

Pepairiug  roofs,  gutters  and  loaders 505  60 

Kalsomining 473  29 

Drying  apparatus  for  laundry 432  50 

Siteam  boiler  and  repairing 400  00 

New  floor  in  boys'  sitting-room  (contract). .  350  00 

Plumbing 336  59 

Hardware  and  tools 334  54 

Carried  forward $16,770  70  $112,264  3i 
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Brought  forward $16,770  70  1112,264  32 

Repairing  steam  engine  and  pumps 282. 74 

Wire  work 253  41 

Cartage 143.  00 

Felting  steam  pipe 122  85 

Road  gi-ayel. . , i     118  25 

Repairing  ranges 66  34 

Iron  and  blacksmitliing 55  54 

Yale  locks 52  00 

Wood  moulding 49  44 

Galvanized  and  sheet  iron  work 37  33 

Rope  and  repairing  elevator 35  00 

Repairing  sinks 29  29 

Oil  cups  and  oil  for  engines 23  40 

Belting  and  packing 22  41 

Labor 15  75 

Bine  stone  flagging 10  26 

Hose 10  20 

Weather  strips 7  77 

18,105  68 

Fuel  and  Lights, 

Apthracite  coal,  1303  tons 4,298  22 

Gas,  982,500  cubic  feet 2,701  85 

Hoisting,  shoTeUng,  aiid  carting  coal 859  62 

Charcoal,  374  barrels 273  25 

Spenn  oil,  35  gallons 70  75 

Matches,  10  gross 28  75 

Iron  coal  barrows 27  60 

Coal  shovels 9  80 

Candles 9  00 

Fine  cleaners 7  50 

Cartage 4  50 

Wax  tapers 1  00 

Wages  of  engineers  and  firemen 2,714  17 

11,005  91 

Stahle. 

Oats,  259  bags 410  95 

Hay,  15  tons 350  96 

Horses.  2 340  00 

Repairing  wagons 205  21 

Horse,  shoeing 151  25 

Carried  forward $1,468  37  $141,375  91 


Brwag"-:  l>nrArI tl-4»  57  Cfi^  ?I 

Ki^:gli-,.1 1»  «• 

llkrwm  %iA  x*f\Ar,:.z ?!*15 

iiror^t^lt^L f »  35* 

KU^/I^  tciolife,  hor^t  OjMzZ.  i:*J: 25«11 

\h0rui  l^ankeu s 12  7d 

lAuimetit  jktA  iAiter  m^^ilclaes J*^» 

Wages  of  ttaJileiiMrii 5^  <k» 

«  ^:*  ** 

Hoap^  23,180  jioan'l* l.l^j  f»''» 

Washing  fluid  1,910  galloru; 5">:»  i»C 

HUireh2/J2'Jiifjnnth/. tl9  <«j 

Cartage 4^  5i5 

Bliu;ing,  7i  gro»« 42  10 

Ca«iile  »oap,  250  pounds 3C»  03 

Hal  Moda,  560  jionndj! " 13  16 

Cloilie^  wringer  and  repairing 12  00 

Haf)olio,  2  groi« 10  00 

Beeswax 5  00 

Wageuof  Laundresses 2,505  00 

'. 4,936  80 

Books^  slates,  and  stationery  for  seliools,  inelnding  stereop- 

ticon : 1,S87  T^ 

Croton  water 1,225  0«» 

Hardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc 1-20T  62 

Medicines  and  wages  of  Nurse 1,205  % 

Printing — wages  and  material 906  88 

Ijegal  sciTjees 500  00 

Stationeiy 431  15 

Post  Office  and  Kevenue  stamps 359  6») 

Subscription  to  American  Annals  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  319  00 

Itailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire 246  79 

Fire  hose,  400  feet 200  00 

Sending  pupils  to  their  homes — vacation  of  1877.    (In  ex- 
cess of  amount  received) 117  20 

Lumber  and  hardware,  cabinet  shoji  account 114  32 

Alcohol 81  «1 

Delegation  to  Albany 79  50 

Kxprossage 46  05 

Expense  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  Fair 45  60 

Advertising 33  ^^ 

Carried  forward »157,590  84 
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Bronght  forward 1157,590  84 

Magical  Exposition  (Lecture) 25  00 

Expenses  of  Committee  of  Observation 24  20 

Office  Newspapers 21  40 

Drum  and  Bepairs 11  60 

Insect  Powder 11  36 

Intelligence  oflSces 10  35 

Notarial  fees 8  00 

Twine 6  55 

Telegrams 6  12 

Ours  for  High  Class  boat 5  22 

Office  DirectoiT 4  00 

Watch  Clock  Dials 3  64 

Set  croquet 3  50 

Certified  Copy  of  Laws 2  52 

State  Manual 1  00 

Oxalic  acid 1  00 

Fly  paper 87 

Stencil  plate 75 

Insurance 1,826  36 

Cash  paid  Schiffer  for  obtaining  award *      619  77 

Cash  paid  Assessment  for  Bidge  Soad 16,683  00 

Ciish  paid  for  bond  of  City  of  New  York ^ 25,000  00 

Cash  paid  Interest  on  temporary  loans 108  00 

Cash  paid  Bent  of  stife  in  Park  Bank 35  00 

Cash  paid  for  books  for  library 355  07 

Balance  due  on  general  account  Sept.  1,  1876,  liaviug 

been  borrowed  of  Beal  Estate  account 10,402  52 

Cash  in  Merchants  Bank 30,840  25 

Cash  in  Savings  Bank 4,982  56 


1248,590  45 


Eeceipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition »88,645  84 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  clothing 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  county.. .  20,791  67 
From  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 

tuition,  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State 16,738  75 

From  treasui*ers  of  the  following  counties,  for  clothing  of 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  : 


Carried  forward *. 1126,176  26 
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Clothine  State  Snpport  of  '  Toul 

papfls.  conn^  pnpIlB.  ao«u. 

Brought  forward. $126,176  26 

Albany $316  41  $2,196  67  $2,513  08 

Alleghany 166  68       166  68 

Broome 30  00  300  00  330  00 

Cattaraugus 60  00       60  00 

Cayuga 30  00       30  00 

Chatauqua 253  92  1,338  34  1,592  26 

Chemung 90  00       90  00 

Chenango 60  00       60  00 

Clinton 30  00       30  00 

Columbia 60  00  300  00  360  00 

Delaware 120  00  300  00  420  00 

Dutchess 75  00  579  17  654  17 

Erie ^ 75  00  421  67  496  67 

Essex 30  00       30  00 

Franklin 15  00       15  00 

Fulton *. 452  92  452  92 

Greene 30  00       30  00 

Jefferson 60  00  600  00  660  00 

Kings .....' 804  66  6,264  12  6,068  78 

Lewis 285  00  285  00 

Livingston 30  00       30  00 

Madison 45  00       45  00 

Monroe 225  00       225  00 

Niagara 120  00  234  75  354  75 

Oneida 68  00  174  60  232  50 

Onondaga 195  58  300  00  495  58 

Ontario... 64  86       54  86 

Orange 165  00  300  00  465  00 

Oswego 90  00       90  00 

Queens 150  00       150  00 

Eensselaer 45  00  368  34  413  34 

Rockland 180  00  300  00  480  00 

Saratoga 42  09       42  09 

Schoharie 30  00  687  68  717  68 

St.  Lawrence  ...            120  00      120  00 

Steuben 300  00  300  00 

Suffolk 120  00       120  00 

Sullivan 75  00  '    75  00 

Tioga 30  00       30  00 

Ulster 210  00  769  80  979  80 


Carried  forward,       $4,292  10   '$15,472  96     $19,766  06  $126,176  26 
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Clothine  State         Sapport  of 

pap&.  coonlj  papiis.  Total. 


Brought  forward,  $4,292  10  115,472  96  $19,765  06  #126,176  26 

Warren 30  00  300  00  330  00 

Washington ....  30  00  600  00  630  00 

Wayne 150  00  300  00  450  00 

Westchester ....  150  00  1,085  84  1,235  84 

Wyomuig 40  67  493  33  534  00 


$4,692  77     $18,252  13  22,944  90 


From  paying  pupils,  for  board  and  tuition 1,685  32 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends,  for  clothing 123  40 

From  sales  of  grease,  bones  and  refuse 447  46 

From  printing 214  52 

From  cabinet  work 47  85 

From  sales  of  empty  barrels 76  55 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account 69  50 

From  discount  on  audited  bills 57  87 

From  sales,  rags 57  43 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account 31  52 

From  sales,  old  iron 40  50 

From  sale,  hoi'se 100  00 

From  award,  opening  Ridge  Bead 41,983  80 

From  legacy  of  B.  F.  Wheelwright ; 1,000  00 

From  legacy  of  E.  Holbrook  ($10,000— interest,  $1,757. 77)  11,757  77 

From  Schiffer  &  Co.,  on  mortgages 1,919  77 

From  T.  M.  Adams,  balance  in  foreclosure  suits 2,366  49 

From  interest  on  bond  of  city  of  New  York 2,190  07 

From  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 2,754  50 

From  Library  Fund 120  15 

From  executor  of  Harriet  Stoner Ill  77 

From  Frizzel  Fund 609  24 

From  Cary  Fund 76  90 

From  credit  balance  Libraiy  Fund 436  75 

From  credit  balance,  real  estate  account,  Sept.  1,  1870. . .  31,190  16 


$248,590  45 


The  above  mentioned  Eeal  Estate  Fund,  and  cash  arising  therefrom, 
are  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  new  site  for  the  Institution, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  343,  Laws  of  1877,  page  356. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
City  and  County  of  New  York, 

Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  be 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  depon- 
ent's knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular^  and 
further  saitli  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  ) 
day  of  January,  1878.       ) 

Charles  Spiro, 

Notary  Public.  (128), 

New  York  County. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board   of  Directors   of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gextlehek. — In  compliance  with  the  by-laws  adopted  by  your 
board,  I  present  the  following  satistics  and  review  of  the  administrative 
and  medical  departments  for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1877. 

Administratite. 

By  reference  to  the  catalogue,  it  will  be  seen  that  507  pupils  have  been 
inmates  of  the  Institution  within  the  year,  310  of  whom  were  males 
and  197  females.  Of  these,  twenty-five  males  and  sixteen  females  were 
new  pupils.  One  male  died  at  the  Institution,  and  21  males  and  12 
females  either  graduated  or  left  from  various  causes  within  the  year. 

Of  the  507  pupils,  324  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
122  by  the  counties,  52  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  8  by  their  parents, 
gnardians  or  the  Institution,  and  one  by  the  Frizzel  fund. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  accounts  for  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  the  pupils,  due  from 
the  several  counties  and  friends,  have  been  duly  presented,  and  upon 
receipt  of  payment,  the  amounts,  together  with  all  receipts  from  sale  of 
articles  at  the  shops  and  other  sources,  have  been  promptly  furnished 
to  the  treasurer. 

The  disbursements  for  supplies  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of 
former  years.  The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  last  two  years,  owing 
to  the  repairs  and  improvements  deemed  important  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  approved  by  your  board,  have  been  unusually  large. 
The  bills  for  supplies,  salaries  and  wages,  payable  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, are  audited  monthly  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  vouchers 
for  the  payment  of  said  bills  are  subsequently  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee and  placed  on  file.  A  detailed  account  of  these  receipts  and 
disbnrsemeuts  are  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  prominent  repairs  and  improvement  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  introduction  into  the  school  building  of  the  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Greaves,  of  New  York  City. 
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It  consists  of  eight  columns  of  galvanized  iron,  beginniug  at  the  base- 
ment, four  on  eitlier  side  of  the  central  hall,  enlarging  in  a  certain 
proportion  as  they  pass  through  each  ceiling  till  they  reach  the  attic, 
where  the  two  located  opposite  each  other  unite  and  pass  through  the 
roof  as  one  shaft,  which  is  mounted  by  a  large  and  efficient  ventilator. 
The  four  corner  rooms  on  each  floor  have  one  opening  into  the  shaft, 
both  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  —  the  one  a  perforated  plate,  the  other  a 
moveable  register.  All  the  other  rooms  have  two  registers  from  both 
floor  and  ceiling  at  the  inner  corners.  A  hood  i3  connected  with  each 
shaft  in  the  basement,  which  incloses  160  feet  of  one-inch  steam-pipe 
attached  to  the  main  steam-pipe  in  the  hot  air  duct  below.  This  steam 
heat,  as  a  motive  power,  produces  a  strong  current,  and  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  pui*poses  of  thorougli  ventilation. 

2.  The  building  of  two  brick  traps,  and  laying  of  90  feet  of  twelve- 
inch  vitrified  pipe  in  connection  with  the  290  feet  of  thirteen-inch  brick 
sewer,  which  upon  examination  was  found  defective,  leading  from  the 
spring  under  the  school  building  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  arrange- 
ment lowers  the  water  at  the  spring  permanently  to  the  depth  of  eleven 
feet  beneath  the  basement  floor,  and  the  trap  at  the  terminus  on  the 
lawn  secures  it  from  contamination  by  the  gases  from  the  main  sewer. 

3.  The  laying  of  212  feet  of  six-inch  vitrified  pipe  from  the  terminns 
of  the  main  sewer  near  the  Mansion  House  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
garden,  and  terminating  at  the  base  of  a  wooden  shaft  fourteen  inches 
square  and  forty-five  feet  in  height  capped  with  a  Miller  ventilator, 
thus  securing  permanent  ventilation  of  the  main  sewer  from  the  river 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  preventing  the  traps  on  the  branch  sewers 
leading  to  the  buildings  from  being  forced  or  sucked  out  by  pressure 
from  violent  winds,  or  by  the  force  of  water  at  high  tide. 

4.  The  furnaces  at  the  Mansion  House  having  become  worn  out, 
a  new  steam  boiler  of  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  the  building  tho- 
roughly was  obtained  and  placed  under  the  rear  wing.  A  few  addi- 
tional radiators  and  coils  only  were  required.  The  arrangement  is 
now  complete  and  satisfactory. 

5.  A  wooden  addition  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  laundiy, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  drying  apparatus,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Oakley  &  Keating  of  New  York  City. 

6.  The  repair  and  cementing  of  the  large  cistern  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  and  its  connection  with  the  croton  pipe  so  that  it  can  be 
kept  full  of  water  as  a  reservoir. 

7.  The  covering  of  117  feet  of  3-inch  main  steam  i>ipe  with 
Salamander  asbestos  felting. 

8.  Painting  the  outside  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  of  several  rooms 
and  halls  in  the  main  and  school  buildings. 

\  Relaying  the  floor   of  the  boys'  study  room,  and  an  unusual 
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amount  of  lathing  and  plastering  on  account  of  impaired  ceilings  in 
different  parts  of  the  building. 

10.  Rebuilding  the  arches  over  two  of  the  steam  boilers  at  the 
boiler  house,  and  numerous  repairs  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  which 
liave  been  accomplished  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  in- 
stmctions  from  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  industrial  pursuits  have  been  followed  with  the  usual  interest 
and  success.  The  addition  of  printing  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and  encouraged  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who  otherwise  might  bo 
disposed  to  shorten  their  time  at  school,  to  remain  the  full  period 
permitted  by  law,  and  perfect  themselves  more  thoroughly,  both  in 
their  studies  and  trades,  for  their  life  work. 

The  system  which  has  been  pursued  the  past  few  years  in  the  tailor, 
shoe,  and  cabinet  shops,  wherein  the  pupils  are  taught  to  begin  with 
tiie  original  stock,  and  cut  and  make  the  article  complete,  has  proved 
of  decided  advantage,  stimulating  them  to  greater  effort  and  perse- 
verance in  the  tasks  assigned  them  and  to  perfection  in  their  ti'ades. 
In  the  female  department  a  similar  plan  is  carried  out.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  housework,  the  pupils  have  instruction  in  the  seamstress* 
rooms  in  cutting  and  making  their  own  underclothes,  boys'  shirts,  and, 
finally,  dresses. 

Our  experience  shows  a  continual  increase  in  the  admission  of  young 
children,  and  especially  of  boys.  The  limited  number  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  the  Mansion  House,  embarrasses  our  classification,  and 
requires  a  special  arrangement  for  the  care  of  this  class  at  the  main 
building.  I  can  but  repeat  my  suggestion  of  two  years  ago,  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  the  little  boys  can  be  kept  more 
isolated  from  the  larger  pupils. 

Medical. 
The  following  list  exhibits  the  medical  statistics  for  the  year : 


Abscess 

Amenorrhea.. 

Asthma 

Bronchitis 

Catarrh 

Chicken  pox.. 
Conjunctivitis 

Croup 

Debility 

Diphtheria . . . 

Eczema 

Epilepsy 


2 
1 
1 
34 
4 
8 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Erysipelas 2 

Fracture 2 

Herpes 1 

Injury 2 

Intermittent  fever 10 

Jaundice 1 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia 2 

Bheumatism 4 

Scarlet  fever 6 

Tonsilitis 17 

Tubercular  disease  of  lungs. .  1 


One  death  occurred  among  the  males  at  the  institution  during  the 
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year.     The  boy  was  of  feeble  constitiifcion,  predisposed  to  pulmonary 
disease,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  died  on  tbe  sixteenth  of  March. 

Tbe  unusual  exemption  from  disease  the  past  year,  leads  us  to  feel 
greatly  encouraged,  and  to  have  good  hopes  that  the  efforts  recent]? 
made  to  renovate  and  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution have  not  been  in  vain. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals,  gratuitously  reccircd  from 
their  proprietors,  are  heartily  welcomed  by  the  pupils,  and  aid  largely 
in  keeping  them  familiar  with  the  current  events  and  topics  of  tbe  day. 

Monthly. 

American  Agriculturalist,  N.  Y. 
Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  N.  Y. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Senii-'nionthly. 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  West  Va.     Two  copies. 

Setni'ioeekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

Weekly, 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Two  copies. 

The  Michigan  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint.     Two  copies. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.     Two  copies. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.     Two  copies. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.     Two  copies. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas.     Two  copies. 

The  Gopher,  Faribault,  Minn.     Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Muto  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111      Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrafeed  Newspajjei-,  N.  Y.     Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner,  N.  Y.     Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Tlie  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  K  Y. 

The  Eeformer,  WatertoWn,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  K  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Xltica,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  institution  is  also  specially  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  365  tickets  to  the  fair.  To  tlie  officers  of  the  People's 
Line  of  steamers  for  free  tickets,  to  the  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  Central 
and  Hudson  Biver  and  Erie  Bailroads  for  liberal  reduction  in  rates  of 
fai-e  to  pupils  returning  to  their  homes. 

From  Mr.  H.  T.  McDonald,  we  have  received  five  dollars  to  be  used 
for  the  diversion  of  the  little  boys;  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
a  copy  of  their  Annual  Beports  during  the  year,  and,  from  a  friend,  one 
copy  of  the  the  Daily  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Clarence  D.  Little,  Assistant  Steward,  for  many  years  an  efficient 
and  reliable  officer,  resigned  in  June.  Mr.  W.  S.  Crittenden,  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct.,  was  appointed  to  the  position.  Mr.  W.  C.  Herrick,  Clerk, 
left  in  July,  and  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Smith, 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  December  last,  Mr.  Bichard  E.  Bull,  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
and  for  several  years  a  faithful  officer  in  the  position  of  supervisor, 
received  leave  of  absence  from  your  board  on  account  of  failing  healtli, 
and  sought  in  the  milder  climate  of  a  southern  city  to  obtain  the  relief 
he  so  much  desired.  After  a  residence  of  only  a  few  weeks  among 
kind  friends  at  the  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  North  Carolina,  the 
disease  from  which  he  was  long  suffering  developed  more  serious  and 
dangerous  symptoms,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary. The  official  position  at  the  institution  left  vacant,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Martin  Brown,  a  former  pupil  and 
gradnate  of  the  High  Class. 

In  November  last,  Mrs.  M.  L.  McKie,  of  New  York,  received  the 
appointment  of  Matron  and  entered  upon  her  duties.  The  recent 
action  of  your  board  requiring  a  reduction  in  the  expenditures,  and  a 
reorgnization  in  some  of  the  departments,  necessitated  vacating  the 
position  of  Matron,  in  consequence  of  which  her  services  will  cease  at 
the  termination  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

COKCLUSION. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  co-operation  in 
the  efforts  made  in  many  ways  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  inmates 
and  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  institution,  especially  do  I  desire 
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gratefully  to  acknowledge  your  earuest  sympathy  and  kindness  extended 
to  me  in  my  recent  bereavement. 

The  favorable  record  of  the  institution  for  the  year  just  closed,  exhi- 
bits God's  merciful  protection  and  guidance.  May  the  same  unfailing 
arm  sustain  us  in  our  future  duties  and  responsibilites. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  PORTER, 

Svperintendent  and  Physician, 
New  York,  August  31,  1877. 
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CATALOGUE    OF   PUPILS 

WHO  HATS  BXBN 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1877. 

Males. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Ahjf  Louis  N West  Troy. Albany. 

Adkins,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Allen,   William New  York New  York. 

Andrews,  Albert  J Raleigh  , Wake,  N.  C. 

Ayres,   Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Baars,  Frederick W Brooklyn Kings. 

Ballin^  Albert New  York New  York. 

Balsam  Ernest New  York New  York. 

Barry,  Edmnnd New  York New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E New  Rochelle Westchester. 

Baner,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Beare,  William Utica Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R Easton Washington. 

Bellinger,  William   II Forestport Oneida. 

Bennett,  Samuel  B Hamilton  Square. . .  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Berray,  Seymour  A. ." Walton Delaware. 

Betz,  Henry,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B South  River Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Bouck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bousiield,   Alfred   H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowers  Wilbur  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brauer,  Albert Brooklyn Kin&rs. 

Brede,  Louis Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Bi-ennan,  Patrick New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brockman^  Isaac New  York : . .  New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworfcli  A Kirk  land Oneida. 

Brown,  Nye Clay Onondaga. 

Brown,  Thomas  W New  York New  York. 

Bums,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Butler,  John  K New  York New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,   John Utica Oneida. 

Cannon,   Anthony Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony New  York New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E Lebanon Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E Albany Albany. 

Carmichael,  Wilson Stuyvesant Columbia. 

Carney,  Isaac  B Woodstown Salem,  N.  J. 

Carruthers,  James Waddington St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C Albany Albany. 

Christian,  George Mamakating Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M Brooklyn Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E Andover Allegany. 

Clark,  James Patcrson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick Seneca.. Ontario. 

Cooper,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Costuma,  David  New  York New  York. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C New  York New  York. 

Coulter,  Arthur  W New  York New  York. 

Craft,  Charles Unionvale Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles Buffalo Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis Brooklyn Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W. . .  New  York New  York. 

Dackermann,  Phillip Brooklyn Kings. 

Davis,  Daniel  J Marlboro Ulster. 

Davis,   Ellsworth Marlboro Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry Kingston Ulster. 

Delany,  John  H New  York New  York. 

Delory,  Cornelius New  York New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander Brooklyn Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel Delhi Delaware. 

Doane,  Charles  S Wheatland Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H New  Windsor Orange. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Donnelly,  James  F New  York New  York. 

Donnelly,  John  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Donohnc,  Jai!hes  P New  York New  York. 

Donohne,  William,  Jr Bingham  ton Broome. 

Dovale,  Josias  M Caracoa West  Indies. 

Drennan,  Bichard    New  York New  York. 

Drum,  Jeremiah l^roy Bensselaer. 

Duffy,  Terrence New  York New  York. 

Dugan,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

Dnnlap,  Edward Brooklyn Kings. 

Dnnn,  Ulysses  G  ........ .  Paris Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson Warrrensbnrgh Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H Stedman Ohantanqna. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D Cornwall Orange. 

Egan,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Eltrich, William New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A Millstone Somei-set,  N.  J. 

Enz,  William New  York New  York. 

Esselstine,  William  F Watertown • .  Jeffersop. 

Farrell,  John New  York New  York. 

Fanlkner,  William  A Brooklyn King9. 

Fisher,  George  T. Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  H.,  Jr. . . .  Newburgh Orange. 

Fogle,  Peter Albany Albany. 

Forthman,  William New  York New  York. 

Fosmire,  William  H Troy Rensselaer. 

Fox,  David New  York New  York 

Fox,  Thomas  F. New  York New  York 

Freid,  Mayxea New  York New  York 

Friday,  Benjamin Albany Albany. 

Gallagher,  Bernard New  York New  York. 

Gallagher,  James Metuchin Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Gehring,  Louis Brooklyn Kings. 

Glass,  John New  York New  York. 

Gleason,  Frank New  York New  York. 

Glosque,  Joseph,  Jr Yonkers Westchester. 

GoUand,  Isaac,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Gross,  George  W Clarkstown Bockland. 

Hall,  Joseph  H New  York Now  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Comity.  j 

Hallicy,  Edward  J Flushing Queens.  i 

Halloran,  Thomas  H New  York New  York.  j 

Hanneman^  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius New  York New  York. 

Hanson,  William New  York New  York. 

Harris,  William  I New  York New  York. 

Harfcigan,  George New  York New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles Middleburg Wyoming. 

Held,  Henr.y Albany Albany. 

Heller,  Robert  C Musconotcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Henriques,  Herbert  II   ....  Brooklyn Kings. 

Herbst,  Valentine New  York New  York. 

Herman,  John Caneadea Allegany. 

Herrick,  Eichard Farmersville Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Heydon,  Thomas  M New  York New  York. 

Hirt,  Charles TJtica Oneida. 

Hogau,  John New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Houck,  Frank  M Arkwright Chautaiiqua. 

Howell,  Wallace  F Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L Brookhaven. Suffolk. 

Huyskamp,  Henry Hohokus Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingebrand,  John New  York New  York. 

Ingham,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Innis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr Flatbush ....    Kings. 

Jastram,   Charles New  York New  York. 

Jaynes,  John    W New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S Addison Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank New  York New  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Keisewetter,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Kelder,  Eli Wawarsing Ulstei*. 

Kelly,  Patrick Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kendrick,  Matthew  J New  York New  York. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  C Huntington Suffolk. 

Kinney,  Peter Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Kinselhi,  Richard  A New  Yorjc New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Count  v. 

Kline,  John  G Rochester Monroe. 

Kuowlton,  Jolin  J.  M New  York New  York. 

Koeiier,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Koffraan,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Koliler,  Max New  York . New  York. 

Kohii,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Koster,    John  G New  York New  York. 

Uloutle,  Henry Oswego Oswego. 

Luicjkster,  Lacas  C Cornwall Orange. 

Lmg,  Julius  F New  York New  York. 

Luige,  Charles Brookl}^) Kings. 

Ljirk,  Augustus Brooklyn Kings. 

Lishbrooks,  Charles  L Macomb , St.  Lawrence. 

Liiwlor,  Joseph Greenbush Rensselaer. 

Liwton,  Cliarles.. Great  Valley Cattaraugus. 

Leming,  William  B Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Lemion,  John  W Olive. Ulster. 

Leonard,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Ix'tts,  Charles Salina Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D German  Flats Herkimer. 

Leviuess,  George  E Pelham Westchester. 

Lonnsbury,  John  A New  York New  York. 

Ljjd,  James  B Westfield Chautjiuqua. 

Lv.>ns,  John  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Lvoas,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Miiges,  John New  York New  York. 

Magill,  Williaim  B New  York New  York. 

duller,  James N.  Hampton  Junct'n  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

iLihoney,  Deiinie New  York New  York. 

Lnlmar,  S ven New  York New  York. 

fattbews,  Engene New  York New  York. 

fcBride,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

tcConneU,  Gibson Pougbkeepsie Dutchess. 

IcCormick,   Charles New  York New  York. 

bDonald,  Andrew New  York New  York. 

kFanl,  Michael New  York New  York. 

(Gann,  Edward New  York New  York. 

ffiae,  Robert  W.  R Kingston Ontario,  Canada. 

fVca,  William New  York New  York. 

lel,  Emil New  York New  York. 

ier,  Adam Syracuse Onondaga. 

r,  Joseph Gilboa Schoharie. 

r.  Max ^  •  New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Couatj. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York, 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F. . . .  Old  Bridge Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westchester. 

Mornhinway,  John  R Mount  Vernon Westchester. 

Morisse,  George  H New  York New  York. 

Mull,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M New  York New  York. 

Myers,  William Gouverueur St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Neiser,  August New  York New  York. 

Newcomb,  John Rochester Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D 0 wego Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr. New  York New  York. 

Odell,  George  W Rye Westchester. 

Ogle,  John Newburgh Orange. 

Ogle,  Robert Newburgh Orange. 

O'Neal,  James  C Oswego Osw^ego. 

O'Neil,  James Whitehall Washington. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E East  Chester Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin Brooklyn Kings. 

Palmer,  Myron Coxsackie Greene. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W Chateaugay Franklin. 

Penrose,  Frank  T Paterson Passiac,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Paterson Passiac,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil Panama U.  S.  of  Columbia, 

Perkins,  George Alfred AllegJiny. 

Pezara,  Abraham New  York • .  New  York. 

Pezara,  George New  York New  York.     . 

Plunkett,  James New  York New  York. 

Porter,  George  S Liberty Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

Quigg,  John Kingston Ulster. 

Quinn,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Rivpp,  John New  York New  York. 

Rauh,  Joseph  C Buffalo Erie. 

Reid,  William New  York New  York. 

Keilley,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Reinbold,  Louis Wheatfield Niagara. 

Reininger,  Adolph New  York New  York. 

Rose,  Therou Lloyd Ulst4?r. 

Rose,  William New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Countjr. 

Rudolph,  Frederick ..:....  New  York New  York. 

Riif,  Ernst  A Buffalo Erie. 

Eimdell,  John Gortlandt Westchester. 

Rvckman,  William  A New  York New  York. 

Salter,  William  L Delaware Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schanck,  Henry Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schenck,  Walter Flushing Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Schneider,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Scliwares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Sexton,  Richard  M Hague Warren. 

Shanks,  William  6 Albany Albany. 

Shannon,  William Watervliet Albany. 

Shants.  John  E.'. Sand  Lake Bensselaer. 

Shattnck,  Charles Cohocton Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D New  York. New  York. 

Shcnney,  Michael,  Jr Hudson Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Austin Perry ville Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

♦Sinclair,  Stephen New  York New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John Milton Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William New  York New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F Wallkill Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J Brooklyn Kings. 

Smith,  Martin Canton St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick Middletown Richmond. 

Spencer,  Henry  D Smithfield Madison. 

SUihle,  William Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stengele,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stilirell,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Storms,  William Brooklyn Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  W Buffalo Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W . . . . New  York New  York. 

Str}  ker,  Frederick  R Gilboa Schoharie. 

SnUivan,  Dennis Haverstraw Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Tantnm,  Charles  A Washington Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E Pitcher Chenango. 

Tliies,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Themas,  Arthur  L Catskill Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name*  Town.  County. 

Thorne,  James  T Newbiirgh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Totten,  Oscar  J New  York New  York. 

Tweed,  Richard  R Brooklyn Kings. 

Tyler,  Ira New  York New  York. 

Vallely,  John New  York New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E Sterling Caynga. 

Van  Nort,  John  . . . , Islip Suffolk* 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus Paterson Passaic,N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N Matawan Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Van  Wyck,  Abram Stephentown Rensselaer. 

Vandegrift,  George Schoharie Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H Plainfield Union,  N.  J. 

Wagele,  Joseph Long  Ishmd  City . . .  Queens. 

Walker,    William Elmira i Chemung. 

Watkins,  William,  Jr Albany Albany. 

Watson,  William  W Yonkers Westchester. 

Welch,  Richard Syracuse Onondaga. 

Wentz,  Heinrich Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

West,  Eugene Springwater Livingston. 

Wilken,  Julius Flushing Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy Haverstraw Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon Kingston Ulster. 

Females. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B. . .  Yonkers Westchester. 

Adams,  Florence Brooklyn. Kings. 

Allen,  Frances xVlbany Albany. 

Atwell,  Ida  M Denning Ulster. 

Au,  Anna. Buffalo Erie. 

Austin,  Almeda  M Watertown Jefferson. 

Austin,  Nellie Hudson Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith Brooklyn Kings. 

Babcock,   Edith Southampton .'.  Suffolk. 

Baldwin,  Catharine Cambridge Washington. 

Barker,  Linda  F Southport Chemung. 

Barrager,  Mary  L Hancock Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A Palmyra Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T Palmyra Wayne. 

Berley,  Augusta New  York New  York. 

Bogert  Cornelia Cape  Vincent Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 
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Xaine.  Town.  County. 

Boiinel,  EUci  M Oswego Oswego. 

Bongliton,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Boyd,  Murgaret New  York New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brought,  Flora  II Big  Flats Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C Bound  Brook Somerset,  N.  J. 

Bunuird,  Josephine Raritan Somerset,  N.  J. 

Butler,  Phoehe  AI New  Y'ork New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia . .' New  York New  York. 

Cheek,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Closson,  Mary  E.  II Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Clum,  Louisa Chiverack Columbia. 

Cobane,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Conly,  Catharine Bethlehem Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Craig,  Agnes Brooklyn Kings. 

Croak,  Maria Watervliet Albany. 

Dates,  Nellie Hector Schuvler. 

Da  veil,  Sai-ah  A Whippany Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Lsiura Elmira Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie Montgomery Orange. 

DeCoster,  Annie  C Passaic •. . . .  Alorris,  N.  J. 

DeWilleger,  Isabelhi New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emilv  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L Mousey Rockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 

Doweu,  Mary  A Castleton Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Dugtui,  Margaret Albany Albany. 

Dugai),  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S Cornwall Orange. 

furrel,  Frances  A New  York New  York. 

Felver,  Calcine  B New  Burnswick Middlessex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Ehza  J Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finu,  Mary  E New  York Nev/  York. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B Gainesville Wyoming. 

Flint,  Minnie Gainesville Wyoming. 

FnH?liokler,  Evji New  York New  York. 

6 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Freyburg,  Lena Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

FuUam,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Gallagher,  Mary Utica Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth Brighton Monroe. 

Gloyne,  Mary , . . . .  New  York New  York. 

Gould,  Annie  L Troy Rensselaer. 

Guillan,  Olive  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Hamilton,  Martha  A Cobbleskill Schoharie. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A Providence SaratogJi. 

Hericht,  Tillie New  York New  York. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  R Southampton Suffolk. 

Hitz,  Matilda New  York New  York 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A Johnstown Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary Ramapo Rockland. 

Horle,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

Houghtaling,  Marg't  A Albany Albany. 

Housel,  Helen  E Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie Gates Monroe. 

Jones,  Florence  H New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Ida Albany Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Metuchen Middlessex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma, Champlain Clinton. 

Kaiser,  Cornelia New  Paltz Ulster. 

Kelly,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kennedy,  Ann Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary Macedon Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S Brooklyn Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Krause,  Martha  E.   W Brooklyn Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C Ramapo Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E Schoharie Schoharie. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Landt,  Lina New  York New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella Newburgh Orange. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Lewis,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

Lieferenz,  Freda Albany Albany. 

Logue,  Catharine Yonkers Westchester. 
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Name.  Town.  Count j. 

Long,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Long,  Nellie New  York New  York. 

Lndwig,  Emilia. .  .^ New  York New  York. 

Lungwitz,  Linna Brooklyn Kings. 

Maher,  Lizzie Sterling Morris,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia New  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Bichmond. 

Harks,  Bachel Middletown Bichmond. 

Martin,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

McClnrg,  Edna  J Bichmond Ontario. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C —  New  York New  York. 

Meade,  Mary Albany Albany. 

Meyer,  Louisa Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Mills,  Grace Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Cora Whitehall Washington. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L Watertown Jefiferson. 

Munch,  Fredrika Brooklyn Kings. 

Myers,  Jane Gouverneur St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Hannah Indian  Beservation  .  Onondaga. 

Xeddy,  Lucy Indian  Beservation  .  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Odell,  Lueka New  York New  York. 

Ogden,  Amy Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

O'Snllivan,  Kate  E Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Overton,  Mary  L Albany Albany. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains Westchester. 

Pandel,  Anna  C Boyalton Niagara. 

Pepper,  Mary North  Hudson Essex. 

Peteraon,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Post,  Clara Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Powers,  Carrie  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Price,  Honora Port  Bichmond Bichmond. 

Price,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Rahpa,  Emma New  York New  York. 

Ray,  Martha  J New  York New  York. 

Bedner,  Louisa XJtica Oneida. 

Beed,  Emma  V Middletown Bichmond. 

Beese,  Sophia Constantia Oswego. 

Began,  Helen New  York New  York. 

Beis,  Amelia New  York New  York. 

Beycraft,  Avis Brooklyn Kings. 

Bodgers,  Kate New  York New  York. 
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SantB.  Town.  County. 

S.:-jMS,  Engeniji New  York New  Yoik. 

EoaA,  Ciara  E Brooklyn Kings. 

B<«$e.  Elnom Lloyd Ulster. 

Rager,  Auua New  Yoi'k New  York. 

Sayles,  Amaiiiia  L Pliarailia Cliemiiigo. 

Scb«fer,  Barbani Eastchester Westehcsler. 

Seuie,  Cliarlotte WillJamsburgli Kings. 

Setver,  Anuette Buffalo Erie. 

Shiek,  Cathuriiie Brooklyn Eiitgs. 

Shnie.KateC Brooklyn Kings. 

Sitteriy,  Winnifred Gnildcrlaiid Albany. 

Smith,  Elenora New  York New  York. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J New  York New  York. 

Snyder,  Julia  A Butler Wayne. 

Somer,  Mary  W Boundbrnok Middlessex,  N,  J. 

Spngiie,  Carrie  E Eocklund Sullivan. 

Suirkf,  Harriet Macomb St.  Lawi-ence. 

Stebbins,  Sarah  A Wellsville Allegany, 

Sitfin,  Sarali New  York New  York 

Siepliens,  Florence  A Hancock Delawuie, 

Stiles,  Peuinuli  A Binghamton Broonio. 

Stitokuer,  Alice New  York New  York 

Strauss,  Ijonisa New  York New  York. 

Stn>eter,  Eliza  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Simner,   Elizabctli Brooklyn Kings. 

Sluart,   Isabella New  York New  Yoik. 

Stunnwald,  Sarah Brooklyn Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E Richmond Ontario. 

Taylor,    Alice Brooklyn Kings. 

iVvlor,  Ella  F New  York New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E Montana Warivn,  N.  J. 

t'liomas,  Etta  M Parishville St.   Lawrence. 

I'lioiiiiwon,  Jennie    L Sidney Delaware. 

Nan  I'olt,  Josephine Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Vs..  V.mr>lr.  THiibcllu  S...  New  York New  York, 

New  York Now  York. 

Han-ison Hudson,  N.  J. 

New  York New  York. 

New  York Now  York. 

Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

New  York New  Yoi-k. 

V Caneadea Allegany. 

...... Harrisbnrgh Lewis. 
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Name.  Town.  Countj. 

Wenner,  Baweiidt Hempstead Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A Stony  Point Rockland. 

Wlialen,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H New  York New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J New  York New  York. 

Williams,  Jane Brooklyn Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L Caton Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret Mendham Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence Syracuse Onondaga. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors   of  the  New   York  Institution  for  \h 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Gentlemen. -^The  academic  year,  which  includes  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  and  the  Slst  of  August,  1877,  has  been  peculiarly  agreeiible 
to  all  connected  Avith  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Institution, 
on  account  of  the  harmony  existing  among  those  charged  with  the 
duty  of  instruction,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with  which  the 
pupils  have  pursued  their  studies. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  reported  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  with  one  addition,  that  of  Miss  Bessie  V.  Fitz  Hugh, 
to  whom  has  been  committed  the  special  instruction  of  James  H.  Caton. 
who  entered  the  Institution  an  entirely  uneducated  congenital  deaf- 
mute,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1871,  at  the  age  of  10  years.     In  the  fall 
of  1874,  after  being  nearly  three  years  in  school,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  contract  a  severe  illness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyes,  thus  becoming  totally  blind.     On  his  recovery,  during 
which  nearly  a  year  of  progress  was  lost,  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
on  his  education  in  connection  with  one  of  the  ordinary  classes,  the 
teacher  giving  him  some  special  attention,  and  supplementing  his  work 
by  means  of  monitors.     This  was  found,  however,  to  involve  some  de- 
triment to  his  classmates,  and  was  not  fully  satisfactory  in  its  effects 
upon  the  boy  himself.     The  deep  interest  felt  in  his  case  by  Miss  Fiu 
Hugh,  who,  at  one  time,  had  had  an  experience  of  four  years  as  a  teach- 
er in  the  Institution,  led  her  to  offer  to  undertake   his   instruction 
without  other  compensation  than  her  board,  and  her  proposal  being 
accepted,  she  was  installed  in  her  new  duties  on  the  27th  of  December 
last.     In  order  to  qualify  herself  for  that  special  portion  of  her  work 
which  was  involved  in  the  inability  of  her  pupil  to  see,  she  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  receivt»«l 
the  peculiar  instruction  and  aid  she  needed  from  the  courteous  and  ablv 
Superintendent  of  that  Institution,  William  B.  Waite,  Esq.«  and  from 
some  of  his  assistants,  for  which  I  take  this  method  of  making  my  pub- 
lic acknowledgments. 

Since  then,  young  Gaton  has  made  remarkable  advancement  in  i\ie 
understanding  and  use  of  the  English  language,  in  Arithmetic,  and  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  perfornfs  exam- 
ples in  written  arithmetic  by  means  of  the  metallic  slate  frame  and 
tvpe  figures.  He  reads,  by  the  touch,  books  printed  in  raised  letters, 
and  communications  made  by  Mr.  Waite's  pointed  letters,  and  writes 
neatly  and  clearly  on  paper  with  the  aid  of  the  grooved  writing  board. 
But  the  principal  instrument  in  his  instruction  is  our  own  manual 
alphabet,  by  means  of  which  questions  and  sentences  are  spelled  in  his 
hand  by  the  hand  of  his  teacher.  He  uses  the  alphabet  in  reply. 
Eveiy  error  he  makes  in  language  and  expression  is  at  once  corrected, 
and  his  sentences  are  often  recast  for  him  so  as  to  make  them  idiomatic. 
When  there  is  a  word  or  phrase,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant, his  teacher  explains  it  to  him  by  periphrasis,  or  by  taking  his 
hands  and  making  the  signs  with  which  deaf-mutes  are  generally 
famihar,  and  which  he  constantly  uses  when  conversing  with  them. 

In  this  way  his  stock  of  words  and  phrases  has  been  increasing,  and 
his  use  of  them  has  become  veiy  correct.  He  has  a  variable  temper, 
which  is  sometimes  quite  trying  to  his  teacher,  but  he  is  learning  self- 
control,  and  is  gradually  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
motives  of  human  action.  For  a  long  time  after  losing  his  sight,  his 
grief  was  excessive,  and  he  would  have  uncontrollable  fits  of  weeping, 
and  would  say  again  and  again,  **I  am  very  unhappy,  I  want  to  see." 
Now  cheeifulness  is  the  rule,  and  as  his  intellectual  resources  increase, 
he  seems  to  take  moi-e  and  more  pleasure  in  existence.  He  will  often 
say,  "I  am  very  happy.     Miss  Fitz  Hugh  is  very  kind  to  me." 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  estimable  and 
devoted  lady,  have  led  to  her  engagement  with  a  salary,  and  to 
efforts  on  my  own  part,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  your 
honorable  body,  to  discover  other  cases  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  One  such, 
that  of  a  boy  totally  uneducated,  has  already  been  selected  by  the  Su- 
Iierintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  soon  come  under  Miss  Fitz 
Hugh's  instiniction. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  been  507,  of  whom  310  are  males,  and  197 
are  females,  taught  in  28  classes.  The  number  of  teachers  employed, 
including  the  principal,  has  been  twenty-one,  of  whom  sixteen  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  regular  classes,  one  has 
made  a  specialty  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading,  one  has 
^ught  drawing,  one,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  two  have  been  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  pupils  while  at  study  and  with 
relieving  other  teachers  when  circumstances  required  their  temporary 
absence.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  teach  two  classes  each,  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  four  hours  of  contin'uous  instruction 
being  assigned  to  each  class,  one  class  being  in  attendance  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  A  change  is  made  every  week,  so 
that  the  afternoon  classes  6f  one  week  become  the  morning  classes  of 
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the  next,  and  vice  versa.  The  classes  not  in  school  spend  three  hours 
in  learning  an  industrial  trade,  by  means  of  which  they  may  provide 
for  their  own  support  when  they  leave  the  Institution.  Two  hours  are 
required  to  be  spent  in  evening  study  by  all  those  who  are  of  snflBcient 
age  to  sit  up  after  eight  o'clock,  and  one  hour  is  thus  spent  by  the 
younger  pupils.  The  pupils  are  thus  actively  employed  nine  hours 
€very  day  in  pursuits  tending  directly  to  cultivate  mind  and  hand,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  exercise,  at  meals  and  in  sleep. 
This  arrangement  of  hours  secures  an  harmonious  development  of 
mind  and  body. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  lecture  is  given  by  the  principal  or  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  and  alternate  Saturday  evenings  are  devoted  to  sessions  oi 
the  Fanwood   Literary  Association,  composed  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  at  which  interesting  questions  are  discussed  in  the  sign  language. 
many  of  the  pupils  showing  themselves  skillful  debatei's.     On  Sunday?, 
they  are  assembled  in  the  Chapel  at  9  a.m.  and  at  2.30  p.m.    The 
sessions  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction  and  worship,  and  occupy 
one  hour  each.     The  morning  service  is  conducted  by  cert^iin  desig- 
nated teachers,  in  succession,  and  the  afternoon  service,  by  the  principal. 
Some  of  the  pupils  attend  churches  in  affiliation  with  the  religious 
body,  with  which  their  parents  are  connected.     This  is  esjiecially  tnii* 
of  Roman  Catholic  children,  several  of  whom  regularly  attend  mas- 
each  recurring  Sabbath.     Two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  morning  an- 
devoted  to  the  study  of  subjects  ap])ropriate  to  the  day.     It  is  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  connected  with  this  manner  of  spending  the 
Sabbath,  that  nothing  is  taught  which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  pnpl^ 
from  following  the  christian  belief  entertained  by  their  parents,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  every  thing  is  taught  that  is  necessary  to  pre}>are 
them   for  a  true  and  conscientious  and  zealous  appreciation  of  i"eli- 
gious  duty,  and  thus,  indirectly,  of  the  peculiar  rites  and  tenets  o!  tht 
church  to  association  with  which  their  family  relations  would  naturallj 
bring  them.     To  give  an  ecclesiastical  bias  to  the  minds  of  these  cliil 
dren,  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  peculiar  opportunity  enjoyed  by  tho5»: 
charged  with  their  instruction. 

To  bring  them  up  without  the  sentiment  of  religion,  and  to  fail  tc 
instruct  them  in  those  fundamental  truths  which  alone  nuike  rectitudi 
possible  and  offer  the  truest  consolation  in  and  compensation  for  thei] 
misfortune,  would  be  to  neglect  the  means  of  making  them  worth 
members  of  society,  and  of  securing  their  happiness  both  here  and  heve 
after. 

On  Friday  and  Sunday  evenings,  lectures  have  been  given  in  countv 
tion  with  a  stereopticon  of  superior  size  and  power,  whicli,  durin 
the  year,  has  been  added  to  our  means  of  visible  illustration,  so  imiH-ri 
ant  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     The  subject  of  each  y 
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ture^  with  an  explanation  of  its  leading  features,  has  been  previously 
written  in  simple  language  upon  glass  slides  and  made  to  appear  in  en- 
larged letters  upon  the  screen.  The  curiosity  of  the  pupils  thus  piqued 
is  then  gratified  by  an  exhibition  of  the  view  described,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  verbal  language  with  pictorial  illustration  has  a  direct  effect, 
not  only  in  adding  to  the  number  and  scope  of  their  ideas,  but  in  in- 
creasing their  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  Friday  evening  exhibition  has  been  of  a  secular  character,  while 
that  of  Sunday  evening  has  dealt  with  topics  appropriate  to  the  day. 

The  labor  of  preparing  and  conducting  these  exhibitions  has  been  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Currier,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  freely 
expended  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  in  addition  to  their  eight  hours' 
daily  labor  in  the  class-room,  is  above  all  praise.  The  oxygon  and  hy- 
drogen gases  have  been  procured  in  the  city,  and  the  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  views  has  been  secured  at  a  small  cost  from  the  house  of 
McAllister,  this  being  one  of  the  many  incidental  advantages  of  having 
the  Institution  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metroiiolis. 

Oar  moi*e  advanced  pupils  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  weekly 
lectures  by  Prof.  Hyatt  on  the  subject  of  physics  and  chemistry,  which 
have  been  illustrated  by  striking  experiments,  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  principles  of  these  sciences  upon  the  mind. 

Every  pupil  in  the  Institution  has  continued  to  receive  instruction, 
at  least  two  hours  per  week,  in  linear  drawing,  and  the  result  of  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  increased  deli- 
cacy, freedom  and  definiteness  of  touch,  discrimination  of  taste,  and 
nicety  of  observation.  Quite  a  numberare  exhibiting  an  artistic  talent 
that  can  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  after  life. 

Instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  has  been  given,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  regular  studies,  to  15  pupils  in  the  High  Class  and  to 
30  in  the  two  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Currier,  while  116  have  received 
special  training  from  Miss  Handy,  assisted  by  some  of  the  hearing 
teachers,  making  the  whole  number  who  have  been  instructed  161,  or 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  sehooL  In  this  department,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  we  are  steadily  seeking  after  higher  success,  in  spite  of  the  obsta- 
cles iu  onr  path.  In  fact,  these  obstiicles  only  stimulate  us  to  greater 
exertions.  Still,  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  limitations  which  ought  to 
control  onr  endeavors,  and  be  carefnl  not  to  yield  substance  to  shadow. 
And  here  we  are  met  with  the  inquiry:  Are  there  any  reasons  why 
deaf-mates,  as  a  class,  should  not  be  taught  articulation  ?  Admit- 
ting the  question  of  fact,  that  deaf-mutes  who  have  never  heard  or 
spoken,  have  been  taught  to  utter  words  and  sentences  so  distinctly  as 
to  be  understood,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be 
made  with  every  deaf-mute,  and  abandoned  only  after  all  effort  has 

been  exhausted  ? 
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Ifc  will,  of  course,  be  expected  that,  after  all  the  discussion  which  has 
been  had  on  this  subject,  the  answer  shall  be  based  on  ample  experi- 
ence, and  shall  be  free  from  all  preconception  and  prejudice.  That 
adequate  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  in  connection  with  this  In- 
stitution, for  thorough  investigation,  and  that  a  degree  of  interest  has 
been  felt  sufficient  to  jnstify  a  claim  to  an  impartial  expression  of 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  since  the  year  1867,  special 
teachers  of  articulation  have  been  constantly  employed,  and  that  they 
have  had  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  Principal,  with  the  hojie 
that  the  best  results  might  be  secured,  and  that  whatever  merit  conld 
attach  to  this  effort  to  benefit  the  deaf  and  dumb,  might  be  enjoyed,  in 
full  measure,  by  an  Institution,  the  officers  of  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  errors  of  judgment,  have  been  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  neglect  nothing  that  shall  inure  to  the  welfare  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

And  here  the  remark  seems  pertinent,  that,  making  due  allowances 
for  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human,  a  work,  to  be  properly 
done,  should  be  thoroughly  done.  No  mere  approximation  should  be 
accepted.  In  its  application  to  the  points  we  are  considering,  this  prin- 
ciple requires  that,  for  pi-actical  pui-poses,  the  deaf-mute  should  Lave  a 
vocal  utterance  so  clear  that  it  shall  not  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer,  an  ear  educated  and  attuned  to  his  particular  mode  of  enuncia- 
tion, nor  a  mind  quick  to  catch  his  meaning  through  the  necessities  of 
of  the  connection,  so  natural  that  it  shall  not  startle  by  its  peculiarity, 
so  correct  that  it  shall  not  be  a  perpetual  apj^eal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  benevolent  and  the  complaisance  of  the  humane,  so  agreeable  that 
it  shall  not  excite  the  mirth  of  the  unthinking  nor  the  ridicule  of  the 
unfeeling.  If  this  be  acknowledged,  our  question  is  answered  at  the  veiT 
outset.  Among  those  who  have  never  heard,  the  cases  in  which 
we  find  distinctness  of  articulation,  correctness  of  intonation,  and  eu- 
phony of  enunciation,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  exist,  are  the  rare  exceptions 
and  by  no  means  the  nile. 

There  are  many  parents,  however,  who  would  accept  an  utterance 
far  short  of  this,  and  friends  who  would  look  with  wonder  and  sympa- 
thy upon  a  far  less  degree  of  correctness  in  speech,  fancying  that  this 
approximation  to  speech,  or  substitution  for  it,  has  an  actual  inherent 
value,  and  brings  their  children  nearer  to  them  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life  and  association;  and  hence  comes  the  pressui*e,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, upon  a  public  institution,  to  provide  instruction  in  this  direction. 
The  wealthy  can,  without  difficulty,  employ  a  private  teacher  who  can 
be  the  constant  companion  of  the  child  and  develop  language  as  well  a^ 
speech,  a  distinction,  be  it  observed,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
difference  between  an  essential  comprehension  and  use  of  connected 
words,  and  a  particular  and  unessential  form  of  expression.     By  such, 
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there  are  frequently  to  be  found  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  well 
skilled  in  this  specialty,  and  there  would  be  many  more,  should  the  de- 
mand for  them  justify  the  time  and  study  requisite  for  proper  preparji- 
tion.  And  whenever  a  parent  of  sufficient  means  desires  to  have  his 
children  taught  to  speak  and  read  upon  the  lips,  the  proper  course  fbr 
him  to  pureue,  would  be  to  procure  such  an  instructor  either  to  live  in 
the  family  or  attend  daily.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
deaf-mute  who  depends  upon  articulation  as  his  form  of  expression  and 
other  deaf-mutes,  so  far  as  communication  goes,  and,  therefore,  none  of 
the  advantages  of  school  life  are  to  be  secured  by  him,  and,  consequent- 
ly, be  will  lose  nothing  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  increased  individual 
attention  which  is  the  very  life  of  progress  in  artificial  speech  will  be 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  private  teacher.  All  the  cases  of  suc- 
cess that  have  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  public  attention,  either  at 
Iiome  or  abroad,  in  the  more  recent  or  the  more  remote  periods  of  the 
existence  of  the  art,  from  Bonet  to  Bell,  have  been  the  results  of  devot- 
ed individual  attention. 

The  poor  man,  however,  looks  to  those  organized  schools,  which  have 
grown  out  of  public  and  private  beneficence,  for  all  that  can  be  done 
for  his  child,  and  he  looks  not  in  vain.  But  he  will  here  always  find, 
and,  if  he  does  not,  he  should  always  find  the  underlying  principle  con- 
trolling all  theories,  methods  and  regulations,  to  be  "  the  greatest  pood 
to  the  gi'eatest  number." 
Does  this  include  articulation  ? 
Is  it  even  a  good  ? 

The  boon  of  which  the  deaf-mute  is  deprived  is  hearing.     Speech  is 
a  mere  corollary  of  this,  being  only  the  natural  method  of  expression 
which  hearing  induces  and  suggests.     Give  him  spoec  :  without  lan- 
guage ;  teach  him  to  pronounce  distinctly  every  word  in  the  dictionary  ; 
enable  him  to  read  fluently  and  distinctly  and  at  sight  any  book  you 
may  place  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  him  because  it  has  no 
significance.     It  is  of  no  more  value  than  teaching  the  pronunciation 
of  French  and  German  without  teaching  the  language  would  be  to  the 
ordinary  youth  in  possession  of  all  his  senses.     But  give  him  a  written 
language,  such  as  human  ingenuity  has  devised  to  give  fixity  and  per- 
manence to  human  thought ;  give  him  something  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon  and  enable  his  mind  to  grasp  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  the 
forms  before  it,  and  you  have  measurably  substituted  one  sense  for 
another,  you  have  caused  sight  to  take  the  place  of  hearing,  you  have 
trained  the  eye  to  perform  the  office  of  the  ear. 

In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  new  relations.  With 
the  loss  of  hearing  as  the  receptive  faculty  comes  the  loss  of  speech  as 
the  expressive.  The  opening  of  sight  as  the  avenue  of  ideas,  requires 
a  different  vehicle  for  their  conveyance  from  the  mind  as  well  as  to  it. 
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Th3  congenital  deaf-mute  naturally  thinks  in  pictures.  Vision  is  the 
organ  of  memory  and  of  reason.  Pictorial  forms,  therefore,  constitute 
his  methods  of  expression.  Hence,  pantomime,  and  that  language  of 
signs  which  springs  up  whenever  two  deaf-mutes  arc  brought  togetlier ; 
a  language,  whose  forms  and  order,  as  well  as  the  analogies  which  ex- 
tend its  power  and  compass,  are  all  of  a  pictorial  character.  This  is 
found  of  value  in  giving  significance  to  the  written  word  and  in  icstiDg 
the  deaf-mute's  conception  thereof. 

Then,  as  alphabetic  language  gradually  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  writing  and  its  most  convenient  substitute,  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, by  means  of  which  words  may  be  spelled  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
eye  with  a  rapidity  quite  equal  to  that  of  deliberate  vocal  utterance, 
may  be  made  the  instruments  of  expression. 

With  the  command  of  these,  the  deficiencies  of  the  deaf-mute  dis- 
appear in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  education,  till  the 
sentiment  of  pity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  observed  his  progress, 
gives  place  to  admiration  and  to  the  exclamation,  '^  What  hath  Ood 
wrought !"  Tliere  is  no  labored,  indistinct,  disagreeable  enunciation, 
which  cannot  fail  to  call  constant  attention  to  his  misfortune,  whatever 
may  be  the  cultivation  of  his  mental  powers. 

There  is  merely,  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  an  employment 
of  a  graceful,  easy  method  of  communication,  with  which  any  intclh- 
'  gent  person  may  become  familiar  in  a  very  short  time,  or,  in  the  use  of 
writing,  a  resort  to  that  mode  Of  expressing  thought,  which,  in  these 
days  of  daily  newspapers  and  cheap  postage,  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  commerce  of  ideas. 

Whatever  unnecessarily  retards  this  acquisition  of  alphabetic  lan- 
guage and  detracts  from  the  vigor  and  energy  of  mind  essential  there- 
unto, is  an  evil  to  be  avoided. 

That  instruction  in  articulation  has  this  effect,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
genital deaf-mute,  is  apparent  when  we  consider  : 

1.  That  the  pupil  does  not,  as  in  either  of  the  methods  of  expression 
heretofore  mentioned,  have  an  appreciative  consciousness  of  the  effect 
he  is  producing.  N"ot  hearing  his  own  voice,  his  attention  is  directed 
more  to  certain  rules  which  he  has  been  tsiught,  for  putting  his  organs 
of  speech  in  certain  positions,  expelling  the  breath  in  a  peculiar  way, 
making  certain  contractions  of  the  throat,  and  modulating  these  efforts 
80  as  not  to  pitch  the  voice  on  a  key  either  too  high  or  too  low,  than  to 
the  substance  of  what  he  is  saying ;  and,  like  a  blind  man  shooting  at  a 
mark,  his  sole  knowledge  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  is  what  he  is  told. 
When  he  is  writing  or  spelling,  however,  he  sees  what  he  is  doing.^and 
knows  exactly  how  his  communication  ought  to  be  received,  just  as  the 
hearing  man  feels  instinctively,  from  the  }>erception  of  his  own  inton- 
ations, what  he  has  to  expect.  He  is,  therefore,  rather  discouraged 
than  encouraged,  like  a  steed  handicapped- by  excessive  weight 
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2.  The  methods  employed  to  impart  skill  in  articulation  are  burthen- 
some  to  both  teacher  and  papil.  It  is  not  attained,  as  many  seem  to 
think,  by  imitating  the  motions  of  anotlier*s  lips,  which  would  make 
lip-reading  the  antecedent  and  articulation  its  natural  consequent ;  but 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  position  of  the  lips,  tongue  or  other 
organs,  for  producing  certain  sounds,  has  to  bo  imparted,  and  actual 
manipulation  has  frequently  to  be  employed  by  the  teacher,  who,  when 
the  pupil  fails  to  place  the  organs  in  their  required  positions,  has  to  do 
it  for  him.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  strain  upon  the  nervous  system, 
injurious,  in  some  cases,  it  is  believed,  to  the  health,  and  certainly  more 
or  less  unfavorable  to  that  equipoise  of  mind  and  body  which  is  most 
favorable  to  a  healthfnl  intellectual  activity. 

3.  It  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  that  can  ill  be  spared  from  the 
more  important  work  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  hidden  meaning 
and  idiomatic  use  of  words  and  phrases.  Not  only  are  the  different 
consonant  sounds  to  be  mastered  and  the  modes  of  producing  the  nice- 
ly shaded  vowel  sounds  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  these  to  spelled  words  is  to  be  ascertained.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  the  vocal  culture,  so  much  a  matter  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  But  even  this  is 
not  all.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  recognize  in  others  the  ^  oaition  of  the 
vocal  organs  assumed  in  uttering  the  successive  sounds  that  go  to  make 
np  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  This  is,  with  the  majority  of  deaf- 
mutes,  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and  requires,  for  its  acquisition,  a 
great  amount  of  practice.  Articulation  Avithout  lip  reading,  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  rather  than  convenience,  as  it  challenges  a  reply 
by  speech  which  is  unintelligible.  Lip  reading,  if  generally  possible, 
would  have  far  the  greater  value  of  the  two,  as  it  would  give  the  deaf- 
mnte  an  idea  of  what  was  being  said  in  his  presence.  It  is,  however,  a 
still  rarer  accomplishment. 

4.  Articulation  is  a  very  imperfect  instrument  of  instruction,  involv- 
ing constant  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  enable  his  pupils 
to  catch  his  meaning,  and  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  class  recita- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  being,  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  isolated  in  its 
character. 

Finally,  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  cases,  it  does  not  facilitate  the  en- 
joyment, by  the  deaf-mute,  of  mixed  society,  being  totally  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  general  conversation,  for  his  glance  cannot,  like  the  ear,  fol- 
low quickly  the  ever  succeeding  remarks  of  different  individuals,  nor 
decide  when  his  own  remarks-  will  be  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  A 
hearing  friend,  conversant  with  signs  or  with  the  manual  alphabet,  will 
convey,  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  more  of  the  salient  points  of  state- 
ment, discussion,  wit  and  repartee,  than  could  a  whole  company  suc- 
cessively addressing  their  remarks  to  tlic  deaf-mute  in  speech,  while  his 
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own  contributions  to  the  entertaiment  would  be  far  more  neatly  and 
agi'eeably  expressed,  if  written  and  read  aloud,  or  spelled  and  interpret- 
ed,  than  if  spoken  with  his  own  peculiar  voice  and  intonation.  And 
in  those  situations  which  are  constantly  arising  in  social  gatherings,  in 
which  conversers  are  gi'oniied  in  pairs,  he  would  find  writing  a  far  more 
quiet,  interesting,  certain,  and  rapid  method  of  communication.  Asa 
deaf-mute,  he  enjoys,  in  these  ways,  all  that  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  when 
among  hearing  persons,  but  when  challenging  attention  by  a  vocal 
utterance,  he  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  every  resiiect.  The  speak- 
ing mute,  like  all  other  perversions  of  the  strict  order  of  nature,  is,  in 
fact,  more  an  object  of  wonder  than  of  admiration. 

That  there  are  cases,   however,   among  our  pnpils,  to   which  the 
preceding  remarks  do  not   apply,    certainly   in   their   full    force,  is 
to  be  inferred  from  our  practice.     In  every  large  institution,  will  be 
found  a  number  of  individuals  who,  on  account  of  the  possession  of 
hearing  in  early  childhood,  retain  a  remnant  of  speech,  united  with 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  especially  if  they  learned  to  read 
before  they  became  deaf,  while  there  are  others  who  have   a   degree 
of  hearing,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perceive  and  to   utter  pure 
vowel  sounds — and  in  many  instances  to  speak  in  defective  sentences, 
the  omitted  words  being  those  which  the  hearing  was  insufficient  to 
grasp   when   similar  sentences  had  been   spoken  in   their  presence. 
The  former   are  called  semi-mutes,  the  latter  semi-deaf.     The  semi- 
mutes  who  come  to  us  rarely  possess  any  hearing  whatever;    the 
disease  which  caused  their  deafness    having  destroyed  the   auditory 
nerve.     The  semi-deaf,  on  the  contrary,  generally  .present  the  phe- 
nomenon of  immature  development  of  the  auditory  apparatus  previous 
to  birth,  and,  among  these,  improvement  in  hearing  has  sometimes 
been  manifested  in  advancing  years.     To  both  these  classes,  articula- 
tion and  lip  reading  are  of  decided  benefit ;  to  the  semi-mute,  in  con- 
tinuing a  mental   habit  contracted  in   early  childhood,  of   thinking 
in  words ;  to  the  semi-deaf,    in   turning    to   practical  use    a  faculty 
capable  of  considerable  development;  and  it  is  an   interesting  fact, 
that  the  latter  gain  more  quickness  of  intellect  and 'improve  more 
rapidly  under  a  course  of  instruction    that  recognizes  their  jwirtial 
hearing,  than  under  one  which  addresses  the  eye  alone.     Botii  these 
classes  are  capable  of  acquiring  considerable  and,  in  many  cases,  re- 
markable ability  to  catch  spoken  words  by  watching  the  movement-? 
of  the  face  and  the  positions  of  the  lips. 

Each  of  them  affords  something  to  build  upon,  and  gives  promise 
of  creditable  success,  while  the  labor  involved,  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  required  in  giving  artificial  speech  to  the  mute,  who  Las,  at 
the  outset,  neither  knowledge  of  language  nor  conception  of  sound, 
is  incomparably  less. 
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To  neglect  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  speech  of  the  semi-mute, 
would  be  to  fail  in  an  obvious  duty.  To  overlook  tlie  possibilities  of 
improvement  presented  in  the  case  of  one  possessing  a  partial  hearing, 
would  be  to  turn  from  a  path  which  nature  points  out  both  to  pupil 
and  to  teacher.  Our  provision  for  teaching  articulation,  therefore,  is 
intended  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  cases  just  presented.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  a  few  bright  deaf-mutes  with  remarkable  per- 
ceptive faculties  and  with  intellectual  energies  of  uncommon  vigor,  who 
desire  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  the  lips.  To  those  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  discretion  to  give  the  opportunity  that  they  crave,  especially 
as,  on  account  of  their  superior  ability,  they  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  be  retarded  in  their  studies  as  would  others  of  inferior  powers. 

There  is  one  case  among  our  pnpils,  however,  to  which  instruction 
in  and  through  articulation  is  almost  a  necessity.  It  is  that  of 
Charles  McCormick,  a  boy  13  years  of  age,  totally  deaf,  who,  when  he 
Ciime  to  us  some  time  after  the  term  commenced,  was  not  only  without 
knowledge  of  a  single  word  spoken  or  written,  but  was  also  without 
hands,  the  right  arm  having  been  taken  off  just  below  the  elbow  and 
the  left  arm  just  below  the  shoulder.  Being  a  youth  of  decided  in- 
telligence, and  one  who  responds  with  alacrity  to  all  efforts  in  his 
behalf,  he  has  already  learned  to  utter,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, all  the  consonant  sounds  and  some  of  the  vowels,  can  speak  the 
names  of  a  number  of  common  objects,  can  obey  some  simple  direc- 
tions given  with  the  voice,  and  can  answer,  by  speech,  some  simple 
questions.  By  holding  a  pencil  with  the  stump  at  his  elbow,  he 
can  write,  with  neatness,  all  the  words  he  has  learned,  but  so  slowly 
that  articulation,  however  imperfect,  will  prove,  in  his  case,  the  best 
means  of  enabling  him  to  express  himself  in  language.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  about  him,  however,  is  his  use  of  natural 
signs.  lie  will  give  such  .movement  to  his  short  right  arm,  that  he 
actually  conveys  the  impression  that  he  has  a  hand,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  the  attitude  of  the  person  supply  what  would 
otherwise  be  wanting  to  complete  the  sense.  His  future  develop- 
ment will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  may  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  some  problems  in  our  special  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Institution  is  the 
Juvenile  Department,  composed  of  fifty  little  boys,  all  under  10  years 
of  age,  who,  with  their  matron,  one  of  their  teachers,  and  their 
care-takers,  reside  in  the  large  Mansion  House  which  was  on  the 
gronnds  when  the  proi)erty  occupied  as  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ings was  purchased.  Hero  they  have  their  dormitories,  dining-room, 
school-rooms,  and  all  the  appointments  necessary  for  their  safety, 
comfort,  happiness  and  improvement.     In  connection  with  this^house 
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is  a  large  yard^  fitted  up  ivith  facilities  for  amusement  and  physical 
exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  go, 
except  nnder  the  charge  and  guidance  of  a  responsible  person.  The 
kind  maternal  care  exercised  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  is  not  only 
suited  to  their  tender  years,  but  has  a  direct  tendency  to  foster  in  them 
amiability  of  disposition,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  habits  of  propriety^ 
while,  under  the  two  teachers  devoted  to  their  instruction,  they  are 
making  very  rapid  progress.  The  effect  of  all  these  influences  upon 
these  children  is  such  as  to  make  them  among  the  most  desirable  pupils 
we  have,  when  they  are  obliged  to  give  place  to  othei*s  younger  than 
themselves,  and  are  brought  under  the  regimen  which  is  applied  to 
the  older  pupils.  The  only  drawback  upon  this  admirable  arrangment, 
is  the  limited  number  to  which  it  is  extended.  There  are  at  least  fifty 
little  boys  in  our  larger  building,  whose  welfare  would  be  promoted  by 
continuance  under  the  same  influences  that  prevail  in  the  Mansion 
House,  and  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  a  house  for  fifty  of  our  little 
girls  would  increase  their  happiness,  and  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  every 
way.  As  an  'Institution  increases  in  size,  the  usefulness  of  classification 
of  this  kind  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  evident  that,  when  this  is  carried  out  thoroughly,  a  large  Institution 
combines  more  beneficial  features  than  a  smaller  one,  as  it  possesses  all 
of  its  advantages  and  none  of  its  disadvantages. 

The  establishment  of  a  Printing  Office  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tution has  added  greatly  to  its  popularity  among  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  deaf-mutes.     They  recognize  so  fully  the  value  of  this  trade  in 
giving  remunerative  employment,  and,  at  the  same  time  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  English  language,  that  a  number  of  former  pupils  who  left 
to  engage  in  different  occupations  before  their  terms  had  expired,  have 
returned  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  better  pre- 
paration for  the  future.     To  add  to  the  variety  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed  in  the  office,  a  monthly  paper  has  been  established  by  your 
direction.     It  is  edited  by  the  Principal  assisted  by  the  teachei-s.    Its 
object  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
school  and  to  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge  after  they  leave, 
and  has,  therefore,  received  the  appropriate  title  of  "The  Educator." 
To  our  surprise  and  gi'atification,  it  has  found  its  way  beyond  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
family  paper  among  many  who  have  no  special  connection  with  deaf- 
mutes.     While  all  the  teachers  have  made  very  acceptable  contribu- 
tions to  its  pages,  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Currier,  who  have  made  up  the  monthly  record  of  current  events,  and 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  whose  graceful  pen  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  every  number,  and  who  has  relieved  me  from  considerable  edi- 
torial labor.     The  interest  in  the  paper  has  been  enhanced  by  the  recur- 
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rence  of  weekly  meetings^  held  by  the  principal  and  teachers,  for  the 
sake  of  considering  methods  and  principles  of  instruction,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  plan  of  this  periodical  was  evolved  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  subjects  to  be  treated  of  therein  have  been  suggested  at 
othei's. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  encouraged,  during  the  year, 
by  visits  from  membei*s  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  have  thus 
shown  their  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  from  many 
others  whose  sympathy  with  our  work  has  been  warmly  manifested. 

The  annual  examination  in  June  was  thorough,  discriminating  and 
searching,  and  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  it,  for  the  results  of  the  year. 
For  the  distinctive  features  of  our  Institution  as  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  now  recapitulated,  and  for  its  history  and  the 
histoiy  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  I  would 
refer  you  to  my  contribution  to  the  Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Report  sub- 
mitted a  year  ago. 

At  the  closing  exercises,  the  Harriet  Stoner  Testimonial  was  awarded 
to  its  firat  recipient,  Albert  J.  Andrews,  of  North  Carplina.  Mrs. 
Stouer  was  formerly,  for  a  period  of  thirj^y  years,  matron  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and,  by  the  provisions  of  her  will,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  placed  at  interest,  with  the  request  that  one  half  of  the  income 
1)0  added,  each  year,  to  the  principal,  and  that  the  other  half  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  testimonial,  to  be  presented,  in  her  name, 
to  the  most  worthy  and  accomplished  toto-congenital  deaf-mute  who 
should  graduate  at  its  close.  In  this  way,  the  value  of  the  testimonial 
will  constantly  increase ;  but  the  names  of  the  early  recipients  of  it, 
beading  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  a  long  and  honored  line,  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  and  congratulation  that  the  sessions  of 
school  have  not  been  interrupted  by  illness,  and  that  but  very  few  of 
the  pupils  have  been  absent  from  their  classes  on  this  account.  This, 
under  Providence,  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  admir- 
able sanitary  improvements  and  regulations  suggested  by  the  resident 
physician  and  superintendent,  which  your  wise  and  liberal  co-opera- 
tion has  enabled  him  to  carry  out.  His  conscientious  regard,  in  other 
respects,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution,  has  won  my  esteem 
and  confidence.  In  the  loss  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  death  of 
his  estimable  wife,  who,  by  her  tact  and  kindness,  had  secured  the  gen- 
eral affection  of  the  pupils  and  of  others  who  recognized  her  rare  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  he  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  every  member  of  the 
Institution. 
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Three  other  deaths  call  for  a  passing  word   of  rememhrance.    Rich- 
ard E.  Bull,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  officers  iu 
the  Administrative  Department,  died   in  Raleigh,   North  Carolina, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health.     His  last  hours  v/ere  consoled 
by  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Principal  and  other  oflBcers  of  tlje  North 
Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  had  kindly  entertained 
him  during  a  portion  of  his  stay  in  their  city.     Willie  J.  Storms  died 
at   the  Institution   of  tubercular  consumption,  and   Lueka  Odell,  a 
young  lady  of  remarkable  loveliness  of  character,  a  member  of  the  High 
Class,  died  at  her  home  of  rheumatic  and  other  difficulties  of  long 
standing.     All  these  deaf-mutes  illustrate  forcibly,  in  their  character, 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Institution,  and  are  doubtless  enjoying  the 
greatest  blessing  attainable  by  man — a  blessing  for  which  they  were 
prepared  through  its  ministrations — the  fruition  of  the   christians 
hope. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  points  suggested  by  the  records  of  the 
year,  it  only  remains  to  commend  to  your  approbation  and  confidence 
my  associates  in  the  department  of  instruction,  who,  without  exception, 
with  signal  ability,  and  with  self-denying  zeal  and  earnestness,  hare 
faithfully  en^loavored  to  perform  their  whole  duty,  and  to  sustain,  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  them,  the  character  of  an  institution,  whose 
history  of  sixty  years  has,  under  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing,  been 
marked  by  continued  advancement,  both  in  the  means  and  results  of  its 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 
IfEw  York  In^stitutjon  fok  the  iNSTiircTioN 

OF  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Sept.  1,  1877. 
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REPORT  m  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE,   1877. 


Submitted  by  Rev.    Sullivan  H.    Westok,   D.D. 


To  the  Board   of  Directors    of  the  New    York  Institution  for  the 
Instructio7i  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen. — Your  committee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  examining  the  classes  of  the  Institution  at  tlie  close  of  the  school 
term  in  June  last,  having  discharged  that  duty,  beg  leave  to  submit 
this  report  of  the  results  of  said  examination,  together  with  such 
observations  and  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  the  committee  to 
make,  with  a  view  to  a  still  further  improvement  of  the  already 
admirable  system  of  instruction  which  distinguishes  your  Institution, 
and  has  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions  devoted  to  this 
class  of  children. 

In  order  to  complete  the  examination  in  the  time  allotted  to  it, 
and  to  make  it  more  thorough  by  a  division  of  labor,  the  committee 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  accorded  by  a  standing  resolution 
of  the  Board,  to  inci^ase  their  number,  and  invited  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  assist  in  the  examination — to  wit:  Messrs.  W.  W.  Green, 
R  H.  Green  and  Bcv.  E.  W.  Donald.  These  gentlemen  responded  to 
the  invitation  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  which  the  committee 
desire  to  acknowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  thank  them  for  the 
zeal  and  interest  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  somewhat  arduous  duties  which  they  had  so  cheerfully 
accepted. 

Your  committee  do  not  propose  to  embody  in  this  report,  the  min- 
ute details  of  the  examination  of  each  class,  but  to  present  rather,  the 
general  results,  as  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  individual  examin- 
ers and  from  the  mutual  interchange  of  thought  and  observation  which 
took  place  during  and  after  the  examination.  Your  committee  would, 
therefore,  refer  the  Board  to  the  following  schedule  of  classes,  prepared 
by  the  Principal,  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  committee,  for  all 
information  respecting  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  division  of  each 
chiss,  their  standing,  or  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  respec- 
tively in  the  Institution,  and  tlie  names  of  the  teachers  of  the  different 
classes.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeating  these  details  in 
the  body  of  the  report. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES,   JUNE  21,  1878. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  E,  S.  Howland,  haying,  by  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee, conducted  the  examination  of  the  High  Glass,  the  board  is  re- 
Bpectfallj  referred  to  his  report  of  the  same  as  embodied  entire  in  this 
Report 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  committee  to  say  that,  for  skill  and  ability, 
as  well  as  for  a  patient  discharge  of  the  duty,  they  could  not  have  been 
moi'e  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  examiner  for  this  class.  The 
committee  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Howland  for  the  great 
assistance  he  so  kindly  rendered  on  this  occasion. 

The  committee,  with  the  gentlemen  invited  to  assist,  met  at  the 
Institution  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  20th,  and,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  chapel  exercises,  organized  for  the  duties  before 
them.  Beferring  to  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  of  the  Institution 
into  two  divisions  each,  which  has  been  often  explained  in  previous  re- 
ports, and  with  which  the  board  is  sufficiently  familiar,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  second  division  of  each  class,  being  the  division  in 
school  that  morning,  came  first  under  examination.  Two  classes  were 
assigned  to  each  examiner,  the  first  division  of  the  same  classes  being 
reserved  for  the  afternoon.  The  following  was  the  order  of  assignment : 
Bev.  E.  W.  Donald,  to  classes  2d  and  3d ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Green,  to 
classes  4th  and  9  th ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Brown  and  Mr.  Jno.  L.  Tonnele,  to 
classes  5th  and  6th  ;  Mr.  B.  H.  Green,  to  classes  7th  and  10th  ;  while 
the  two  divisons  of  the  1st  and  8th  classes,  the  juvenile  classes  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  special  classes  were  examined  by  the  Chair- 
man himself. 

To  sum  up,  briefly  but  emphatically,  the  results  of  the  examination, 
gathered,  as  stated  above,  from  the  reports,  verbal  and  written,  of  the 
Yarions  examiners,  the  committee  can  say  that  it  was  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degree,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
in  their  various  studies  and  in  their  ability  to  use  written  Tauguago  for 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  as  showing  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  magnetism  pervading  all  the  classes,  and  giving  evidence 
that  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  one  of  harmony  and  mutual 
confidence.  More  than  all  others,  the  deaf-mute  is  dependent  upon  his 
teacher.  Whatever  he  sees,  whatever  he  reads,  brings  him  b)  his  teach- 
er for  explanation  and  instruction.  In  the  acquisition  of  a  written 
language,  whose  mysteries  seem  past  finding  out,  is  the  patience  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  progress  of  a  deaf-mute  should  be  measured,  not  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  or  any  of  his  ordinary  studies,  but 
by  his  facility  in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  correct,  or  measurably  cor- 
rect, idiomatic  English,     ffoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

Instruction  in  the  mere  facts  of  history,  geography,  science  or  philo- 
sophy, could  be  communicated  to  the  deaf-mute  through  the  medium 
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of  the  sign  language  alone,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  written 
language.  But  such  instruction  would  be  of  but  little  avail  to  one 
whose  great  need  is  a  means  of  intercourse  and  communication  \ritli 
the  world  outside  of  himself,  and  a  key  to  give  access  to  the  stores  of 
knowledge  hidden  in  printed  books.  Thus  it  is  that  instruction  in  a 
written  language  becomes  the  Alpha  and  Omega — the  beginniog,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  any  system  for  the  education  of  deaf-mute& 
All  other  studies  are  merely  collateral  with,  or  subsidiary  to  this  oue 
great  necessity.  Slowly,  from  the  simplest  form  of  sentence,  step  by 
step,  through  all  the  subtle  mtricacies  of  grammatical  construction, 
does  the  pupil  advance  in  his  study  of  a  language,  which  more  for- 
tunate children  have  acquired,  through  the  open  ear,  unconsciously  and 
without  preceptible  effort.  -^  The  avidity  with  which  the  deaf-mnte  re- 
ceives instruction  presented  through  the  sign  language,  and  the  men- 
tal development  and  culture  consequent  thereon,  are  strangely  in  con- 
trast with  his  inability  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  written 
language  in  the  early  years  of  his  education. 

Beferring  to  the  programme  of  studies  furnished  by  the  Principal,  we 
find  that  the  text  books  for  the  Primary  Department,  and  for  the  younger 
classes  of  the  Institution,  are  books  prepared  especially  for  this  class 
of  children,   such  as  Dr.    H.    P.    Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  and 
his  Scripture  Lessons ;  and  also  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons, 
which  embody  the  results  of  many  years  of  experience,  and  of  personal 
labor  in  this  department  of  public   education.     Even  in   the   more 
advanced  classes,  where  such  school  books  as  Monteith's  Introduction  to 
Geogi'aphy,  Goodrich's  Child's  Book  of  History,  Parley's  L^niversal  His- 
tory, and  Peet's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States  are  introduced,  the  abo\e 
mentioned  elementary  books  are  also  constantly  used.     Advancing  to 
the  still  higher  classes,  we  find  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  Harper's 
School  Geogi-aphy,  Hedge's  Logic,  Wayland's  Moral  Science  and  Peet's 
Chemistry  are  the  text  books,  while  composition  and  letter  writing 
afford  the  necessary  exercise  in  written  language.     The  recitation  of  all 
lessons  by  written  questions  and  answers  is  recognized  as  an  important 
means  of  making  the  pupils  familiar  with  that  form  of  conversational 
language  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  their  principal  means  of  com- 
municating with  those  around  them  when  they  leave  the  Institution. 
In  this  connection,  the  committee  would  remark  that   the  snecess  of 
Dr.  Peet's   "Language  Lessons"  in  introducing  the  younger  pupils  to 
the  use  of  colloquial  language  early  in  their  course,  justifies   Dr.  Peei 
in  the  purpose  he  has  formed  of  continuing  the  course  still  further,  in 
the  preparation  of  books  on  the  same  plan  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
classes.     The  present  book,  the  value  of  which  has  been  amply  tested 
during  the  past  three  years,  deals  only  with  the  simpler  forms  of  lan- 
guage.  Continuing  the  same  plan  would,  of  coui*sc,  bringin  the  illustni- 
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tion  of  those  morecomplicated  principles  of  construction  which  the  more 
advanced  pupils  require.  The  necessity  for  books,  prepared  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  evident  on  a  •moment's  reflection. 
It  is  a  philosophical  reiteration,  not  philosophical  discussion  of  grammar 
that  the  deaf-mute  needs,  and  language  lessons  prepared  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  speaking  children,  do  not  explain  or  diminish  the  difSculties 
which  a  deaf-mute  encounters  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  the  correct  use  of  idio- 
matic English.  An  institution  occupying  the  prominent  position  which 
your  institution  does,  should  be  foremost  also  in  furnishing  all  those  aids  to 
instruction  which  the  peculiar  condition  of  its  pupils  renders  not  merely 
desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been  said  th^t  it  does  not 
require  a  very  high  order  of  intellect  to  make  a  good  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  But,  to  your  committee,  it  seems  to  require,  not 
merely  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge  on 
iill  subjects,  but  one  gifted  with  that  subtle  power  of  analysis  which  dis- 
eovera  the  nicest  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  and 
tlie  true  source  of  those  anomalous  principles  of  construction  and  rules  of 
irrammar,  which  make  the  English  language  a  wonder  unto  many,  and 
:i  constant  subject  of  discussion  and  dispute  with  purists  and  philolo- 
gists. A  written  or  spoken  language  is,  to  the  deaf-mute,  as  much  a 
foreign  language  as  is  the  French  or  Germah  to  his  more  fortunate 
l)rothers  and  sisters  who  possess  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  faculty 
of  speech.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more  sui*prising  that  he  should  make 
blunders  and  mistakes  in  the  useof  a  language  with  which  he  is  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted,  than  that  intelligent  foreigners  should  do  the  same 
thing  in  using  the  English  language.  He  needs  and  should  have  all 
the  aids  that  skill  and  experience  can  furnish.  If  we  can  not  make  a 
royal  road  to  learning,  we  can,  at  least,  level  some  of  the  obstructions 
and  straighten  some  of  the  sharp  curves. 

In  the  department  of  art,  the  committee  found  sufficient  evidence  of 
of  faithful  work,  and  some  pictures  of  decided  merit. 

With  the  limited  accommodations  furnished  for  this  department,  it 
is  hardly  possible,  considering  the  number  of  classes  and  individuals  to 
l>e  instructed,  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  frequent 
change  of  classes  requires  as  frequent  a  change  of  the  materials,  models 
and  copies  used,  and  unless  the  room  is  amply  provided  with  closets 
and  drawers,  this  entails  much  unavoidable  labor  and  loss  of  time. 

The  limited  appropriation  also  renders  it  impossible  to  sup})ly  the 
variety  which  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  so  large  a  number  of  pupils 
demand.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  uncomplaining  patience 
of  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  getting  from  her  pupils  some  very  cre- 
ditable specimens  of  drawing  and  painting,  inpastile,  in  crayons,  and  in 
industrial  drawing.  Considering  the  opportunities  for  employment  in 
the  department  of  industrial  drawing  and  designing,  which  the  rapidly 
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increasing  maniifacfciiring  interests  of  our  country  offer  to  the  skillod 
artist  in  design,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give  those  of  our  pupils 
who  exhibit  any  peculiar  talent  for  drawing,  all  the  instruction  needed 
to  perfect  themselves  in  this  art  and  make  it  an  avaihible  means  of 
support  hereafter. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  cou- 
yinced  your  committee  that,  so  far  as  semi-mutes  are  concerned,  thiais 
an  important  department  of  instruction,  and  should  be  continued,  aait 
has  heretofore  been,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  in  this  speciality.  But, 
in  respect  to  tlie  congenitally  deaf,  tlie  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  percentage  of  beneficial  success  is  so  small  as  not  to  encourage 
its  continuance  where  it  conflicts  with  other  studies.  The  Bell  system, 
which  lias  been  selected  as  presenting  the  most  favorable  results,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  aid  the  semi-mute  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  lost 
power  of  speech,  and  to  cultivate  the  rare  but  invaluable  gift  of  lip 
reading. 

Discarding,  for  the  time  being,  the  use  of  the  Soman  alphabet,  this 
system  represents  all  possible  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  by  certain 
symbols,  each  bearing  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  vocal 
organs  used  in  giving  utterance  to  the  specific  sound  represented,  and 
also  the  position  of  the 'organs  at  the  moment  the  vocal  sound  is  pro- 
duced.    These  are  then  associated  with  the  corresponding  lettei'S  of  the 
alphabet  representing  the  same  sounds,  whether  single  lettera  or  doa- 
ble, vowel  sounds  or  consonant.     The  symbols  used  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  about  forty-two  in  number.     They  constitute  the 
bridge  by  which  the  mute  passes  from  the  land  of  silence  to  the  realms 
of  speech.     He  is  taught  to  pronounce  words  written  in  this  symbolic 
language,  and  to  use  the  symbols  in  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  of 
words  written  in  ordinary  alphabetic  language.     It  is  hardly  possible. 
in  a  brief  report  like  this,  to  give  a  lucid  description  of  the  processes 
by  which  these  truly  wonderful  results  in  articulation,  and  still  more 
wonderful  results  in  reading  upon  the  lips,  are  reached.     The  committee 
would  reiterate  their  convictions  that  the  teaching  of  the^e  branches 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  highly  creditable  to  both  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils.     The  committee  would  also  commend  the  efforts  to  teach 
the  blind  deaf-mute  and  the  armless  boy.     In  assuming  this  responsi- 
bility, the  Institution  discharges  simply  a  debt  to  humanity,  for,  from 
an  industrial  j^oiut  of  view,  education  can  be  of  no  use  to  them,  bat, 
as  it  increases  the  measure  of  their  enjoyment  in  this  life,  and  possibly 
prepares  them  for  that  which  is  to  come,  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  which 
could  hardly  be  avoided. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  within  the  province  of  the  committee,  in  a  re- 
port upon  an  examination  of  the  classes,  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
Board,  but,  as  was  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  the  report,  there  were 
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points  which  suggested  themselyes  in  the  coarse  of  the  examination, 
and,  therefore,  the  committee  will  step  beyond  the  strict  line  of  duty, 
and  allude  briefly  to  some  of  these  points.  The  committee  alluded, 
in  the  body  of  this  report,  to  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  the 
classes  in  drawing,  especially  in  the  absence  of  closets  and  drawers  for 
the  preservation  and  care  of  the  materials  and  of  the  pictures  of  some 
of  the  advanced  classes,  while  at  work  upon  them  from  week  to  week. 
It  occurred  to  the  committee  that,  if  some  of  the  recitation  rooms  on 
tlie4;hird  floor  of  the  school  building,  not  now  required  for  class  rooms, 
and  consequently  temporarily  diverted  to  domestic  uses,  could  be  fitted 
up  with  suitable  tables,  not  desks,  and  an  abundance  of  closets  and 
dmwers,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  department  of  art,  it  would 
only  be  restoring  the  rooms  to  their  original  purpose,  and  o£fering  an 
incentive  to  teacher  and  pupils  to  put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts  to  ex- 
cel in  this  department.  Again,  several  rooms  could  be  wisely  appro- 
priated to  scientific  purposes.  One  should  be  fitted  up  as  a  small  lec- 
ture-room, capable  of  seating  two  or  three  classes,  with  a  communicat- 
ing room  arranged  with  cases  for  containing  the  illustrative  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  etc.,  required  in  teaching  the  natural  sciences.  This 
is  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  older  classes. 

The  Board  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  following  report  of  the 
examination  of  the  High  Class  prepared  by  the  examiner,  the  Eev. 
Robert  S.  Howland,  D.D.,  to  whom,  as  was  stated  in  the  beginnng  of 
this  report,  the  examination  of  this  class  was  entrusted. 


REPORT  OP    THE  BEV.   R.   S.    HOWLA.ND,   D.D.,    ON  THE 
EXAMINATION  OF   THE  HIGH    CLASS, 

June,   1877. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  New    York   Institution  for   the   Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Oektlbhek. — Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  examination  of 
the  High  Class,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  parental 
character  of  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  has  impressed  me  more  as  a  family  than  as  a  school. 
The  Principal  has  either  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  as- 
sistants, or  else  he  has  been  able  to  impart  to  them  something  of  his 
own  gentle  and  considerate  spirit. 

When  it  is  considered  that  over  five  hundred  pupils  are  brought  to- 
gether without  any  mutual  attraction  or  affinity,  and  without  the  soft- 
ening influences  of  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  with  only  fellowship  in 
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misfortune  to  elicit  reciprocal  sympathy,  it  is  marvelons  iirLat  little 
appearance  there  is  of  friction,  suspicion,  irritation  or  nerronsness. 

Of  course  a  visitor  does  not  see  the  everyday  and  inside  troubles 
which  an  inmate  witnesses,  but  the  total  absence  of  outw^ard  manifes- 
tations of  wrong-doing  and  harsh  feeling  among  so  large  a  nnmber 
of  pupils,  and  at  so  trying  a  time  as  Examination  Day,  is  evidence  of 
some  remarkable  skill  and  patience  and  kindness  in  the  ordering  of 
the  Institution. 

The  anxiety  of  the  students  wi  th  reference  to  the  examination  was  very 
decided,  perhaps  not  greater,  however,  than  in  any  ordinary  school ; 
and  I  was  amused  with  the  highly  imaginative  view  which  some  of  the 
pupils  seemed  to  take  of  the  relative  positions  of  examiner  and  student. 
The  examiner  was  transformed,  in  their  imagination,  from  a  friend  re- 
joicing in  the  progress  of  those  who  were  seeking  knowledge  under  diflB- 
culties,  into  an  antagonist  eager  to  thrust  his  weapon  of  attack  througli 
any  opening  in  the  armor  of  the  luckless  aspirant. 

One  bright  boy,  whose  recent  lameness  might  have  been  pleaded  as 
an  apology  for  non-attendance,  but  who  came  in  gallantly  on  cratches, 
saw  in  himself  a  warrior  eager  for  the  fray.  He  wrote  in  his  "address 
of  welcome :" 

"I  hope  that  I  shall  pass  a  good  examination.  If  so,  it  will  be  these 
crutches  that  do  it,  as  it  was 

'*  The  steed  that  saved  the  day — 
Bj  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 
From  Winchester  twenty  miles  away." 

Annie  C.  Bryan's  words  of  welcome  were  as  poetic  as  those  of  Albert 
Ballin,  but  her  poetry  was  more  in  harmony  with  her  sex  and  her  gen- 
tle face  : 

"  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  to  welcome  our 
examiner  and  the  others  who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence,  this 
fine  June  morning ;  for  the  soft  air,  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  fresh 
foliage  of  the  trees,  all  bid  them  a  most  eloquent  welcome  to  Fanwood." 

The  examination  in  chemistry  was  very  thorough,  and  the  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
the  general  facts  of  chemistry  and  its  arbitrary  signs  and  formulas.  A 
great  many  questions,  written  on  cards,  were  distributed  ;  and  the  an- 
swers, on  slates  and  blackboard,  were  generally  correct.  Of  course  the 
poetry  of  chemistry  was  more  appreciated  by  the  lady  pupils  than  its 
mathematics.  The  answers  went  beyond  the  text  book,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  careful  professional  instruction.  Some  of  the  diflBculties  of 
chemical  study  were  successfully  mastered  by  the  more  proficient  stu- 
dents. For  instance,  Wm.  B.  Leming  was  asked,  "What  is  the  amount 
of  potassium  present  in  100  pounds  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  po- 
tassium."   He  worked  out,  without  assistance,  the  correct  answer,  viz  : 
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52^  pounds.     Washington  A.  Gordon,  Albert  Ballin  and  Myra  Bar- 
rager,  also  impressed  me  as  doing  very  well  in  this  department. 

Hedge's  Logic  is  used  as  a  text  book,  and  is  very  well  suited  for  a 
mixed  class  such  as  the  present.  The  definitions,  and  all  the  answers 
which  required  only  a  good  memory,  were  satisfactorily  given,  and  a 
good  understanding  of  the  syllogistic  forms  was  shown. 

In  some  instances,  an  argument  in  ordinary  language  was  converted 
into  a  syllogism,  and  false  reasonings  were  detected  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  logical  processes.  Thus,  Wm.  B.  Magill  dissected  the  follow- 
ing syllogism  : 

"A  church  is  a  body  of  christian  people. 

"A  church  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

"Therefore,  a  body  of  christian  people  can  be  bought  and  sold." 

He  explained  :  "The  fallacy  in  this  consists  in  the  ambiguous  use  of 
the  term  church."  In  the  major  premise,  it  means  a  body  of  Christian 
people;  in  the  minor  premise,  it  means  a  house  to  worship  God  in." 
Washington  A.  Gordon,  Albert  J.  Andrews,  Margaret  T.  Barry, 
Matthew  J.  Kendrick,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  department. 

In  Moral  Philosophy,  the  answers  were  not  so  satisfactory ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  of  any  inaccuracy  of  statement,  or  failure  to  appreciate 
moral  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  but  because  of  heedlessness  in 
some  instances,  and  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  the  ques- 
tions in  others. 

And  here- 1  may  add  that,  in  accuracy  of  composition,  the  pupils  were 
deficient  as  a  class.  Many  of  the  mistakes  were  the  result  of  haste  and 
carelessness,  but  others  evidently  arose  from  the  great  diflBcalty  under 
which  the  deaf  labor  more  than  others  in  writing  with  grammatical 
correctness.  The  deaf  are,  of  course,  unable  to  acquire,  by  unconscious 
imitation,  the  grammatically^  accurate  phraseology  which  characterizes 
the  conversation  of  cultivated  persons. 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  fairly  redeemed  itself.  The  young  men  very 
generally  answered  difficult  and  complex  questions.  There  was  not 
always  strict  accuracy  in  working  out  the  sums,  but  the  principle  of 
the  solution  was  evidently  understood.  The  ladies,  however,  as  usual 
with  this  study,  were  content  to  leave  the  honors  with  the  male  sex. 
Myra  Barrager  was  the  only  exception  noticed  by  me.  Albert  Ballin, 
Thomas  Fox,  John  Hogan,  Wm.  B.  Leming,  Wm.  B.  Magill,  came  to 
the  front  here. 

In  book-keeping — as  far  as  the  examination  went — the  familiarity 
of  the  pupils  with  the  subject  was  sufficient.  A  commercial  transac- 
tion was  supposed,  and  its  terms  given.  The  pupils  ruled  their  slates 
as  for  day  book  and  ledger,  and  made  the  proper  entries  in  both. 

In  algebra  and  geometry,  the  examination  was  only  partial,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  the  questions  were  fairly  answered  by 
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the  three  members  who  have  taken  a  course  in  algebra  and  by  the  one 
student  of  geometry. 

The  four  members  of  the  Latin  Glass  might  have  done  better  in 
some  respects.     Here,  again,  I  noticed  much  lieedlessness. 

Mistakes  were  made  by  inadvertence  which,  when  pointed  out  by  the 
instructor,  were  at  once  corrected  by  the  pupils.  The  general  familia- 
rity of  the  class  with  the  language,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Eng- 
lish was  turned  into  Latin,  was  creditable  both  to  pupils  and  to  pro- 
fessor. 

I  should  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  found  the  translations 
more  grammatically  correct  in  some  cases. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  S.  ROWLAND. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

On  Wednesday,  June  27th,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  Committee, 
with  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
visitors,  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  for  the  usual  closing 
ceremonies  of  the  year.  An  encouraging  feature  of  this  occasion  was 
whe  very  large  attendance  of  friends  of  the  Institution  and  of  the 
pupils,  so  large,  indeed,  as  ultimately  to  exclude  from  the  chapel  near- 
ly all  of  the  pupils.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howland,  some  of  the 
pupils  of  different  classes  were  called  upon  the  platform  to  illustrate^ 
by  exercises  upon  the  slates,  some  points  in  the  processes  of  instruction, 
of  interest  to  the  audience. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the  board,  were  then  read : 

Whereas^  an  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institn- 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz  : 

James  Burns,  John  E.  Shants, 

Edmund  Barry,  Dennis  Sullivan, 

George  Christian,  Wilbur  D.  Stilwell, 

Waldo  C.  Childs,  Patrick  Tamplin, 

Melvin  E.  Clair,  •                Arthur  L.  Thomas, 

John  Cain,  Myra  L.  Barrager, 

Charles  E.  Card,  Florence  H.  Brought, 

Nelson  Duryea,  ^              Mary  Gloyne, 

William  F.Esselstine,  Emilia  Ludwig, 

Charles  D.  Edmonston,  Jane  Myers, 
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Thomas  H.  Halloran,  Frederika  Miinch^ 

John  J.  M.  Know] ton,  Kate  Rogers, 

Eli  Kelder,  Avis  Reyeraf t, 

Jnlins  F.  Lang,  Harriet  Starks, 

Edward  McGann,  Sarah  Stein, 

Walter  Proper,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Streiner, 

John  Rapp,  Eva  E.  Sullivan, 

William  Slattery,  Etta  M.  Thomas, 

who  have  completed,  or,  within  the  coming  academical  year,  will 
complete  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  select- 
ed OS  State  pnpils,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommend- 
ed to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under 
instruction  for  three  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
several  terms,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  the  term  of  whose  ap- 
pointment has  expired  or  during  the  coming  year  will  expire,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  continued  under  instruction  : 

Henry  K.  Powell,  for  3  yeai*s  and  10  months  from  Sept.  Ist,  1877, 
Chester  Q.  Mann,  for  2  yeai*s  from  Sept.  1st,  1877, 
Ann  Kennedy,   for  1  year  from  Sept.  Ist,  1877, 
Mary  A.  Harrigan,  for  8  months  from  Sept.  1st,  1877, 
Patrick  Smith,  for  1  year  from  Oct.  25th,  1877, 
Henry  M.  Clackett,  for  3  months  from  Nov.  7th,  1877, 
Annette  Seaver,  for  8  months  from  Dec.  21st,  1877, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Hodder,  for  8  months  from  Jan.  1st,  1878, 
David  Fox,  for  1  month  from  Feb.  7th,  1878, 

to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Institution. 
Resolved,  That 

John  F.  Donnelly,  James  Q'Neil, 

Charles  S.  Doane,  Stephen  F.  Sloat, 

Alfred  Emmons,  Ann  Eliza  Lewis, 

Washington  A.  Gordon,  Kate  C.  Shute, 

who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be  and  they  are  here- 
by recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be 
eeleicted  for  admission  to  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  Institution, 
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Louis  Brede, 
Peter  Brede, 

for  three  years ;  and 


MaryE.  Tharp, 
Charles  A.  Tantum, 
Catharine  Conly, 


Isaac  B.  Bowker, 
Isaac  R.  Carnev, 
Mary  E.  H.  Clossen, 
Anna  C.  DeCoster, 
Robert  C.  Heller, 
Henry  Hiiyskamp, 

Jtfary  Vogel, 


KateE.  O'SiiUivan, 
William  L.  Salter, 
Austin  Sinclair, 
Calvin  N.  Van  Pelt, 
Josephine  Van  Pelt, 
Charles  H.  Vetterlein, 


for  five  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  have  been  selected  as  pupils  to  be  sujjported  by  that  State,  and 
also  William  A.  Emmons,  for  a  special  term  of  three  years  in  the  High 
Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  last  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given  to 
the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  coarse 
of  five  years'  instruction,  viz.  : 


James  Burns, 
Edmund  Barry, 
Louis  Brede, 
Peter  Brede, 
Abraham  B.  Bissett, 
George  Christian, 
Waldo  C.  Childs, 
Melvin  E.  Clair, 
John  Cain, 
Charles  E.  Card, 
Nelson  Duryee, 
William  F.  Esselstine, 
Charles  D.  Edmonston, 
Thomas  H.  Halloran, 
John  J.  M.  Knowlton, 
Eli  Kelder, 
Julius  F.  Lang, 
Joseph  Lawlor, 
Edward  McGann, 
James  Maher, 
Walter  Proper,  Jr., 


John  E.  Shants, 
Dennis  Sullivan, 
Wilbur  D.  Stilwell, 
Patrick  Tamplin, 
Charles  A.  Tantum, 
Arthur  L.  Thomas, 
Myra  L.  Barrager, 
Annie  C.  Bryan, 
Florence  H.  Brought, 
Catharine  Conly, 
Mary  Gloyue, 
Emilia  Ludwig, 
Jane  Myers, 
Fredcrika  Munch, 
Kate  Rodgera, 
Avis  Reycraft, 
Harriet  Starks, 
Sarah  Stein, 
Elizabeth  Streinor, 
Eva  E.  Sullivan, 
Mary  E.  Tharp, 
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John  Eapp,  Etta  M.  Thomas, 

William  Slattery. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that  the 
same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : 

Thomas  Bauer,  Henry  J.  Smith, 

James  Carruchers,  StephenP.  Sloat, 

John  F.  Donnelly,  John  Van  Nort, 

Charles  S.  Doane,  Mary  A.  Dugan, 

William  A.  Emmons,  Sarah  J.  Edmonston, 

Alfred  Emmons,  Frances  A.  Farrel, 

William  Eltrich,  Sarah  Finn, 

Washington  A.  Gordon,  Ann  Eliza  Lewis, 

Thomas  M.  Heydou,  Elnora  Rose, 

Valentine  Herbst,  Amanda  L,  Sayles, 

James  O'Neil,  Kate  C.  Shute. 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years' 
study  in  the  High  Class,  viz.  : 

Albert  J.  Andrews,  Elbert  C.  Ketcham, 

Albert  Ballin,  John  Mages,  Jr. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Alfred  Emmons. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  art  three  prizes  be  awarded,  one 
to  Ella  M.  Bonnell,  one  to  Alfred  Emmons,  and  one  to  Stephen  F. 
Sloat,  for  skill  and  excellence,  respectively,  in  pastille  painting,  in 
black  and  white  crayon  drawing,  and  in  industrial  drawing. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year  in  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  made  by  the  late  Harriet  Stoner,  upon 
such  pupil  in  the  Institution  as  has  never  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
language  through  the  ear,  and,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  shall  be 
found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in  character 
and  study,  be  awarded  to  Albert  J.  Andrews. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Albert  Ballin  for 
superior  excellence  in  all  the  bx'anches  of  natural  science  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  High  Class. 

The  certificates,  diplomas  and  prizes  were  then  conferred  by  the 
Principal,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions,  after  which,  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Lay  ton,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  exercises  were  then  closed  by 
prayer,  thus  terminating  the  academic  year. 
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It  only  remains  for  yoar  Committee  to  congratulate  the  Board  npon 
the  happy  close  of  another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SULLIVAN  n.  WESTON, 
AVERY  T.  BROWN, 
JOHN  L.  TONNELE, 

Comnrittee  of  Examinatm. 
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APPENDIX. 


TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Papils  are  provided  for  by  the  institnfcion  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  1300  per  annnm. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
Jane. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesdav  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day  in  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
qnence  of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required,  the  form 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

y.  Applications  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all  matters, 
other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must 
be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
OTer  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  by  certificate  of  any  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

10 
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VII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individnal,  the 
board  reseiTe  to  tliemselves  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected*  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copieSy  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Wliere  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  road  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is  he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has  he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision,  erujv 
tion,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  had  tlie  measles  ? 
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21.  Has    he  had  the  mnmpa  ? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particnlar  trade  or  biisinesSy 
or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family^  among  re- 
latives or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office-address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Hare  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g.y  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition   of  the  parents  ?    Indigent  ? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has    he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  liair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President, 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

EELATING    TO     THE    ADMISSION     OF     PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled.  '^  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 

and  education  of  deaf  mutes.'' 

Passed  April  39,  1875. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf  mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  tbe 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Gouteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  tbe 
education  of  deaf  mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  djaf  mute  child,  within 
this  State,  ov^er  the  age  of  six  yeara  and   under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,   may  make  application   to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the    health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangei'ed,  or  not  proper! v 
cared  for,   and   thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,   or  the  Institution  for    the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of   Rome, 
or  in  any  Institution  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  deaf  mates. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expeuae  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  doUara  each  per  year,  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to  which 
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j)  child  has  been  sent  shall  find  that  such  child  is  nofc  a  proper  subjec^ 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf 
mote  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from  which 
finch  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  from  Chaptbe  555,  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,   Sections    9 

and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  ^' An  Act  to  provide 

for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes'*). 

Passed  April  20,  1875. 

§  0.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pui'pose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following-named 
institutions,  viz.:  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes ;  the  Le  Conteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any 
institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  provided 
his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  afore- 
said shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  said  institution  shall  receive,  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  bill 
ehowiug  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils  attending  the 
institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oaths. 

The  reguhir  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
bnt  the  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pnpil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
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The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  tins 
title  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  prorisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  applv 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY   PUPILS. 

To  he  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  overseer  of  the  Poor. 
State  of  New  York, 


County  of 


>  ss.: 


of  the  town  of in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the of ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the.. ..day 
of ,18  ,  and  that  inconsequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for ;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  the  laws  of  1875. 


Dated ,  18 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or   Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and   sent  to 

the  Institution, 

State  of  New  York,  )      . 
County  of  >     )     * 

I  have  this  day  selected of  the  town  of 

county  of ,  son  [or  datyhter"]  of ,  -who  was 

born  on  the day  of 18    ,  as  a  county  pupil 

in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the    Deaf   and 

Dumb,  for  the  term  of years  from  the dav  of 

18    ,  to  the , . . .  day  of IS 

(  he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  educated  and  supporUu 
therein,    during    that  period,   at    the    expense    of    the    county    uf 
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,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


of  the  town  of 


Dated  18 


FOKM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  o/age  and  over, 

Tlie  undersigned,  .... ,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  do  hereby  certify  that    of  said   fcown,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.     The  said was years  of  age  on  the  .  • . .  day  of 

,187    ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

I)osse8ses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said are  , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  State  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said as  a  State 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  the  said with  clothing.* 

Dated ,  18 

of  the  town  of 
To  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

*  In  caae  the  parents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  sentence  should  be  erased. 
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FORM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we of 

in  the  county  of and  State 

of ,  and of  

in  the  county  of and  State  of are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instniction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  oui-seWes,  onr 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  seyerally,  fii-mly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this 

day  of A.D 

Whereas of in  the  county 

of and  State  of has 

been    or    is    about  to  be  admitted   into  the  institution  aforesaid : 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall'  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said ;  and  shall  also  pay  intei-egt 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Scaled  and  delivered  in ) 
presence  of  J 


[u  s.] 
[us.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acres^  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  fche  Hudson  Biver  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  corner  of  Tentli  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from    the  city  : 

1.  Uy  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross- 
town   railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  raih'oad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattan ville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETING. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  tlian  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chupel,  viz :  At  the  annual 
election  for  oflBcers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  tlie  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these   occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instrnction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of dollars. 


-   — _„„___._. _ 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIKECTORS. 


PKESIDENT, 

KEV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PBESIDEXT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  VICE- PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERA8TUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

.     JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class — Term  empires  May,  187!>. 

llh:\\  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.  {Vacancy,) 

Kev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D.        Benjamin  II.  Field. 

W'jLLJAM  Frothingham,  M.D.  Joiin  L.  Tonnele. 

Rev.  Sullivan  II.  Weston,  D.D.     Rev.  S.  H.  TvNii,  Jr.,  \)A). 

Second  Class — 7Wv>?  expires  May,  1880. 

Hon.  Euastus  Brooks.  Avery  T.  Brown. 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.  Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jk. 

Hon.  Ej^och  L.  Fancher,  LL.D.     Rev.  Ch.vs.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D, 
Joseph  W^  Patterson.  Everett  llERUicK,  M.D, 

Third  Class — Term  expires  May,  188L 

Morris  K.  Jesup.  Samuel  Tiiorne. 

Hon.  Henry  E«  Davies.  Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams.  Georcie  A.  Robbixs. 

George  F.  Betts.  Hon.  John  R.  Brad  v. 


8  Officers  and  Directors. 

Executive   Committee. 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  CJiairnian. 
William  Frothinqham,  M.D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Bobbins. 

JOHX  L.  TONXELE. 

Ladies*   Committee. 

Mrs.  BEX.TAMIN  H.  Field Chmnnan. 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown Secretary, 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan Treasurer. 

Miss  Julia  Cooper.  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Mrs.  Ethan  Allen.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard. 

Miss  Julia  Rhinelander.  Mrs.  Eugene  Schieffelin. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Walter.  Miss  Harriet  Taber. 


I 


EDTJCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  FEET,  LL.D. 

PR01>^SS0RS   AND   TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER. 
JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND,  M.A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  C.E. 
G.  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
BESSIE  V.  FITZHUGH. 

TEACHER   OF   DRAWING, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER   OF    ARTICULATION, 

CAROLINE  E.  HANDY. 

SUPERVISORS, 

ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 
C^HARLES  W.  VAN  TASSP:L. 

*  Instructor  of  the  High  Clafls. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT   AND   PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D. 

CONSULTING   PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.        EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT    STEWARD, 

WALTER  S.  CRITTENDEN. 

CLERK, 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH. 

MALE    SUPERVISORS, 

HUGH  F.  TAEF.  JOHN.  J.  BLACKSTOCK. 

aiATRONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS  (Supervisors^  Department). 
MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY  (Liuen  Department). 
MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES  (Seamstress' Department). 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primaiy  Department). 

HOUSEKEEPER, 

MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT   HOUSEKEEPER, 

MISS  JANE  D.  LA  VERY. 

NURSE, 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 

ENGINEERS, 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY.  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS. 

MISS  ELLEN  PRATT. 

E.  A.  HODGSON Printer, 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER Cabinetmaker. 

JOHN  LECHTHALER Shoemaker, 

HENRY  ROTH ! Tailor. 

ALBERT  METZGER Gardener, 


SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  present  to  the  Legislature  their  Sixtieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  condition  and  care  of  the  Institution,  its  course 
of  instruction,  its  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  financial  and  executive 
management  for  the  year  beginning  September  1st,  1877,  and  ending 
August  3l8t,  1878. 

In  the  report  of  the  'J'reasurer  herewith  submitted,  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  The  general 
expenses  have  been  somewhat  less  than  in  former  years,  but  large  dis- 
bursements have  been  made  for  special  objects. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  53o  pupils  have  been 
members  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  of  whom  337  were  males 
and  198  females.  The  dailv  average  of  those  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution  was  however  limited  to  494,  on  account  of  delay  in  returning, 
and  absence  during  the  term  of  study.  The  535  pupils  were  supported 
at  the  Institution  as  follows  :  by  the  State  of  New  York  333  ;  by  the 
counties  of  New  York  137  ;  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  59  ;  by  parents, 
guardians  or  friends  5  ;  by  the  Institution  one. 

The  details  of  administration  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Su2)er- 
inteudent,  and  especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  summary  of  results 
in  the  shops  and  workrooms.  Experience  shows  the  wisdom,  in  every 
j)oint  of  view,  of  the  endeavor  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  self-support  by 
manual  labor,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  the  various  employments  afforded 
rheni.  encourages  the  directors  to  furnish  every  facility  for  complete  in- 
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struction  in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  In  the  printing  oflSce, 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  instruction  and  in  remunerative 
printing  ;  the  work  has  been  conducted  with  intelligence  and  enthusi- 
asm^ and  among  the  results  of  this  branch  of  industrial  instruction  are 
the  monthly  issues  of  the  Educator,  a  paper  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Principal ;  a  volume  of  the  Aniials  oftJisDeafand  Dumb; 
and  the  present  Report  which  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent  during  the  year,  only  two 
deaths  having  taken  place,  and  both  of  these  were  due  to  enfeebled  con- 
stitution and  long  previous  illness.  This  relief  from  sickness  is  doubt- 
less owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  constant  attention  paid  to  sanitary  measures  in  the  building  and 
grounds  of  the  Institution. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  largely  occupied  with  a  review  of  the 
staff  of  teachers,  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
value  and  utility  of  the  sign  language.  It  will  have  interest  for  all  who 
are  engaged  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

The  directors  would  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Annual 
Examination  submitted  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board. 
It  shows  that  the  teaching  in  the  Institution  is  thorough,  and  that  the 
standard  of  education  is  high  and  well  maintained.  This  report  also 
contains  a  special  report  of  the  examination  of  the  High  Class,  and  of 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  year. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  were  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  William  Niblo,  who  had  been  a  director  of  the 
Institution  and  a  benefactor  and  friend  of  deaf-mutes  for  many  years. 
By  faithful  service  in  the  Board,  by  valuable  gifts  to  the  Institution, 
and  by  a  tender  regard  for  the  children  gathered  within  its  walls,  he 
had  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  .who  were  connected  with  him. 

A  few  changes,  which  were  needful  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 
Institution,  have  been  made  in  the  staff  of  officers  and  employees,  and 
we  mention  with  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  supervisors  who  was  ac- 
cidentally killed,  but  the  general  force  of  the  differenjt  departments  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

During  the  year  constant  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library ; 
opportunities  of  general  instruction  and  entertainment  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time,  and  every  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  secure  harmonious  and  happy  development  of  mind  and  body, 
and  preparation  for  self-support  and  usefulness  in  after  life. 

The  gi'owth  of  the  Institution  and  the  curtailment  of  its  grounds, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  new  streets  and  avenues  through  them  by  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  led  the  directors  to  look  for  a  suitable  place  for 
future  occupation  and  use.     Fifty-two  acres  of  land  at  Tarrytown  upon 
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the  Hadson  have  been  purchased^  after  careful  inspectiou  of  many 
places  offered  ;  and  this  property  is  now  being  drained  and  prepared  for 
occupation  at  an  early  day  by  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  directors  have  been  greatly  aided  in  securing  this  property 
by  the  benevolence  of  those  who  having  in  their  lifetime  shown' their 
interest  in  deaf-mute  education^  also  remembered  the  Institution  in 
their  wills. 

Grateful  for  the  constant  attention  which  has  been  paid  by  your 
honorable  body  to  the  especial  needs  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  who 
are  gathered  in  the  New  York  Institution,  the  Directors  again  record 
their  purpose  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
position^  in  the  elevation,  instruction,  and  culture  of  these  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President, 

Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  AOCOUlN^ 


FOB  THE 


YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1878. 


Expenditures. 


Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  59  barrels *186  53 

Barley 47  50 

Baking  powder,  soda  and  cream  tartar 60  06 

Beans,  10  barrels 93  78 

Berries : 145  26 

Buckwheat  flour 53  74 

Butcher's  meat,  147,314  pounds 14,731  35 

Butter,  17,788  pounds 4,373  12 

Canned  goods 182  42 

Cartage 280  00 

Cheese,  1,096  pounds 141  69 

Chickens,  440  pounds 91  32 

Ciiicory,  651  pounds 51  00 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  14  barrels 116  57 

Citron,  74  pounds 13  58 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  84  ])ounds 24  0(» 

Coffee,  3,474  pounds 891  87 

Codfish  (boneless),  3,095  pounds 235  <«) 

Com  starch 3  80 

Cranberries 35  05 

Crackers,  1,370  pounds 130  05 

Crushed  wheat h  ^) 

Dried  fruits,  2,522  pounds 241  15 

>-gg8, 1,906  dozen 370  95 

Carried  forward ♦22,504  7^' 
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Brought  forward 1^22,504  79 

Flavoring  extracts 10  65 

Flonr,  G41  barrels 4,971  15 

Flour  (Graham),  3  barrels 19  00 

Fresh  fish 781  77 

Gelatine  and  ginger 8  75 

Grapes,  768  pounds 57  33 

Head-cheese,  2,678  pounds 268  70 

Hominy,  37  barrels 221  00 

Hops  and  malt 53  98 

Horse-radish 9  00 

Ice,  136,535  pounds 432  03 

Indian  meal,  17  bags 27  98 

Lard,  1,861  pounds 138  07 

Lemons  and  Oranges.  21  boxes 107  00 

Maccaroni 3  75 

Mackerel,    13  barrels 152  80 

Melons 5  70 

Milk,  107,575  quarts ,  6,454  50 

Molasses,  2,165  gallons 1,225  11 

Mustard,  189  pounds 59  85 

Nuts  and  Christmas  candies 23  85 

Oatmeal,  19  barrels 177  07 

Pears,  plums  and  quinces 19  00 

Peaches,  22  baskets 40  33 

Pepper,  151  pounds 31  58 

Pickles s 36  63 

Pork  (salt),  5  barrels 68  64 

Potatoes,  529  barrels 1,066  05 

Potatoes  (sweet),  49  barrels 119  00 

Kaisins,  19  boxes 47  53 

Kice,  6,118  pounds 447  94 

Stilt,  17  sacks 26  64 

Sardines 22  25 

Smoked  meats,  11,064  pounds 1,092  77 

Smoked  fish,  159  pounds 19  46 

Spices 70  18 

Sugar,  28,883  pounds 2,604  55 

Sweet  oil 19  75 

Tea,  1,392  pounds 516  84 

Turkey,  1,091  pounds 174  56 

Vegetables 47  46 

CaiTied  forward »44,184  9f> 
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Brought  forward *44,184  90 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers 125,268  71 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants      $6,314  00 

Matrons 1,289  50 

Supervisors 1,391  80 

Housekeepers,  baker  &  cooks. . .      2,286  23 

Seamstresses,    waiters,  chamber- 
maids and  laborers 7,940  1 7 

19,221  70 

44,490  41 

Clothing, 

Alpaca,   50  yards *20  20 

Bathing  sponges 5  06 

Braid,  binding  and  trimmings 17  96 

Buttons 40  40 

Cambric,  430  yards 23  47 

Cartage 38  25 

Cash  advanced  pupils 825  25 

Cassimeres  and  satinets,  2,847  yards 2,192  23 

Check,  169  yards 21  18 

Cheviot,  53  yards 6  59 

Coats,  1 8  50 

Combs,  22  dozen 21  92 

Cord  and  elastic •         4  08 

Collars  (paper),  10,500. , 85  60 

Collars  (linen),  20  dozen 17  08 

Corsets,  5i  dozen 39  94 

Corset  laces,  clasps  and  steels 4  85 

Denims,  146  yards 23  28 

Diaper,  8  pieces 11  30 

Drawers,  24i  dozen 133  82 

Dress  goods,  66  yards 12  70 

Dress  linings,  137  yards 10  42 

Drilling,  102  yards 9  13 

Flannel,  103  yards 19  00 

Funeral  expenses 91  00 

Gingham,  666  yards 60  20 

Gloves,  67  pairs 8  30 

Hair  cutting 64  10 

Carried  forward 13,815  81     «88,675  40 
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Brought  forward i|3,815  81     $88,675  40 

Hair  brushes  and  pins 2  35 

Hats  and  caps,  54  dozen 449  07 

Handkerchiefs,  58  dozen 52  30 

Hose  pnd  half  hose,  72  dozen 204  80 

Hoods,  2  dozen 9  00 

Jeaii,  93  yards 7  84 

Knitting  cotton 4  86 

Larkspur  seed 3  79 

Linen  thread 515 

Xeckties,  26^  dozen 34  26 

Pants,  3  pairs 7  50 

Pins  and  Needles 28  25 

Plaid,  193  yards 18  36 

Poplin,  238  yards 38  42 

Print,  1,987  yards 120  66 

Ribbon 3  30 

Scissors 8  45 

Sewing  machine  repairs,  needles,  etc 38  30 

Sewing  silk  and  twist 6  24 

Shirting,  2,587  yards 208  49 

Shoe  blacking 13  50 

Skirts,  5^  dozen 35  50 

Slippei-s,  12  pairs •         8  00 

Spool  cotton,  117  dozen 67  98 

Suiting,  573  yards 73  20 

Suits  (clothing),  114 1,060  50 

Suspenders,  13  dozen 36  00 

Thimbles,  2  gross 3  25 

Trunks  and  traveling  bags 58  87 

Tooth  brushes,  7  dozen 7  45 

Truss,  1 5  00 

Undershirts  and  vests,  38  dozen 234  81 

Webbing 8  65 

Yarn 10  60 

•6,690  51 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe  shop 

account $3,136  23 

Wages  of  shoemaker  . , 900  00 

4,036  23 

Carried  forward $10,726  74     $88,675  '40 
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Brought  forward 110,726  74     $88,675  40 

Linings  and    trimmings,   tailor 

shop  account $1,737  00 

Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses  ...         919  50 

2,656  50 

13,383  U 

Furniture, 

Apple  pearers,  2 1  80 

Baskets 67  40 

Bath  brick 8  40 

Blankete,  65  pairs 209  88 

Britannia  pitchers,  2  dozen 52  80 

Brooms,  29  dozen 113  00 

Brushes 121  13 

Carpeting,    (including  lining,  binding  and 

tacks) 299  27 

Cartage 63  75 

Chairs  and  stools,  12^  dozen 193  00 

Chair  repairs 21  94 

Chintz,  60  yards 10  80 

Clocks  and  repairing 20  00 

Clothes  pins  and  lines 12  76 

Coal  hod,  1 75 

Crash,  457  yards 55  21 

Crockery 364  05 

Curled  hair  for  mattresses,  159  pounds 71  55 

Cuspidores 4  68 

Damask,  462  yards 252  79 

Desk  repairs,  standards  and  braces 72  75 

Enameled  cloth 7  00 

Faucets 3  50 

Feathers  and  feather  dusters 17  75 

Garbage  cans  (galvanized  iron),  4 32  50 

Gas  shades,  chimneys  and  shade  holders 58  03 

Hassocks,  2 1  80 

Knives  and  forks 49  16 

Lamps  and  lanterns 9  25 

Laundry  stoves,  2 59  30 

Looking  glasses,  14 12  50 

Mats,  26 67  16 

Matting,  19  yards 13  65 

Mattresses  (re-made),  445 291  05 

Marking  plates 2  00 

Carried  forward $2,642  36   $102,058  t9 


i 
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Brought  forward $2,642  36    $102,058  64 

Mops  And  handles 33  50 

Mosqnito  netting 1  50 

Moss  for  mattresses,  605  pounds 71  60 

Mouse  and  rat  traps 2  84 

Napkins,  6  dozen 14  00 

Needles 1  67 

Oil  cloth 17  80 

Oven  peels 4  35 

Pails,  2  dozen 6  50 

Picture  nails  and  wire 4  25 

Pillows  (re-made),  42 4  20 

Print,  91  yards 4  53 

Quilts,  92! 101  35 

Repairing  copper,  coffee  and  tea  boilers 20  40 

Repairing  iron  bedsteads 28  61 

Repairing  stoves,  stove-pipe  and  zinc 38  35 

Repairing  tinware 128  62 

Repairing  scales 6  50 

Re-platmg  table  ware 56  27 

Rubber  sheeting,  55  yards 37  13 

Sad  irons  and  stands 9  71 

Sheeting,  2,399  yards 391  11 

Small  kitchen  wares 12  78 

Stove  ]K)lish  and  brushes 4  25 

Straw  for  bedding,  19,988  pounds 148  38 

Table  beU .        1  65 

Table  and  toilet  covers 25  11 

Tablespoons,  2  gross 10  48 

Teaspoons,  2f  gross 11  30 

Tea  trays,  8 5  36 

Thermometers,  1  dozen 4  13 

Ticking,  1,019  yards 149  76 

Tidies,  4 ". 2  80 

Tinware 136  03 

Toweling,  690  yards 91  63 

Towels,  5  dozen 14  00 

Tuning  piano 2  50 

Vegetable  steamers,  6 24  50 

Water  cart 20  00 

Whiting  and  sand  for  scouring 6  80 

Whisk  brooms,  2  dozen 4  00 

Carried  forward t4,302  61   9102,058  64 
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Brought  forward $4,302  61   •102,058  64 

Window  shades  and  repairing 193  54 

Wooden  ware 5  90 

4,502  05 

Building  and  Repairs, 


Carpenters 2,161  55 

Ventilation  (balance  on  contract  of  previous 

year) 1,700  00 

Mason  work  and  material 1,452  97 

Lumber 1,320  22 

Painting  and  glazing 1,270  52 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders 536  64 

Hardware  and  tools 416  12 

Kalsomining 367  12 

Pipe  and  fittings 365  15 

Plumbing 265  58 

Hot  water  tank  with  copper  coil 176  50 

Whitewashing 144  25 

Repairing  Ranges .• 115  29 

Drainage 108  92 

Repairing  Steam  Boilers 92  03 

(Jartage 81  75 

(lalvanized  and  sheet-iron  work 67  58 

Steam  kettle 67  50 

Door  and  window  sash 63  25 

Blue  stone  flagging • 47  34 

Packing  and  belting 40  23 

Yale  locks  and  repairing 34  53 

Repairing  elevator 32  69 

Wire  work 31  60 

Repairing  ice  box 28  50 

Wood  moulding 26  38 

Iron  and  blacksmithing 22  10 

Repairing  steam  engine 19  68 

Rope 16  08 

Gas  cases,  2 , 10  00 

Cleaning  vault 10  00 

Labor 9  75 

Weather  strips 7  01 

11,108  83 

Carried    forward  $117,669  52 
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Brought  forward *11T,669  52 

Fuel  and  Lights, 

Anthi-acite  coal,  l,!??"^  tons 4,352  85 

Gas,  1,090,700  feet 2,999  40 

Hoisting,  carting  and  shoveling  coal 668  44 

Charcoal,  395  barrels 260  00 

Sperm  oil,  32  gaUons 57  00 

Matches,  5  gi'oss 11  75 

Coal  shovels,  6 5  44 

Wax  tapers 1  90 

Wages  of  engineers  and  liremen 2,503  50 

10.860  28 

Prifithif/. 

Printing  press  and  engine 875  00 

Type,  furniture,  etc 748  97 

Paper  and  cards 456  55 

Paid  for  printing  and  binding 33  70 

(■artage  and  messengers  to  city 23  01 

Wages  of  foreman  and  assistant 597  63 

2,734  86 

Stable. 

Oats,  295  bags •.  337  21 

Hay,  27,572  pounds 288  76 

lIoi*se  slioeing 166  25 

Repairing  wagons 129  05 

Carriage 125  00 

Repairing  harness 37  83 

Horse  blankets,  liniment  and  stable  tools. . .  23  70 

(ironnd  feed  and  oil  meal 7  35 

Wages  of  stablemen 450  00 

1.565  15 

Washing, 

Soap,  21,275  pounds 1,325  00 

Washing  fluid,  2,068  gallons 527  37 

Stiirch  2,822  pounds 195  95 

Blueing , 59  78 

Cartage 27  00 

C'astile  soap,  170  pounds 19  26 

Repairing  washing  machine 15  40 

Sapolio 15  00 

Sal  soda,  448  pounds 9  52 

Wa^es  of  laundresses 2,283  09 

4,477  37 

C^arried  forward !!«137.307  18 
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Brought  forward 1137,307  18 

Medicines,  and  wages  of  nurses 1,492  14 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools 1,437  06 

Croton  water 1,225  00 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc 1,061  05 

Stationery 468  29 

Postage  and  revenue  stamps 422  58 

Eailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire 235  40 

Subscription  to  American  Annals 194  00 

Surveying  (Tarrytown  property) 150  00 

Time  detector  and  repairs 77  50 

Alcohol 60  55 

Expenses  of  Committee  of  Observation 57  67 

Delegation  to  Albany 51  80 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  Fair 47  20 

Expressage,  freight,  etc 47  08 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  City  Exhibition 36  00 

Newspaper  subscriptions 31  13 

Advertisements 29  32 

Legal  services  (acc't  water  grant) •     11  00 

Employment  office 10  00 

Notarial  fees 9  92 

Insect  powder 9  83 

Repairing  drums 9  25 

Twine , 7  65 

Check  book 6  50 

Telegrams 5  46 

Fly  paper 4  00 

Chapel  decorations 4  00 

Boat  sponges 1  38 

State  Manual 1  0(» 

Lumber  and  hardware,  cabinet  shop  account 95  63 

Fund  appropiated  for  sending  pupils  home 200  00 

Insurance  premiums 1,657  65 

United  States  Bonds 22,737  00 

Rent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank 35  00 

Expenses  in  foreclosure  suits 807  81 

Estate  at  Tarrytown 55,454  50 

Librarv  books 206  32 

Cash  in  Merchants  National  Bank 88,240  61 

Cash  in  Institution  for  Savings  of  Merchants  Clerks 6,378  31 


$270,313 


< « 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for   State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition $90,035  01 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  clothing 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  county. . .  20,384  70 
From  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 

tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State 18,343  07 

Prom  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  clothing  of 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  : 

Clotbins  State  Support  of 

papUB.  county  pupUe.  Total. 

Albany $287  50  $3,249  16  $3,536  66 

Alleghany 150  00       150  00 

Broome 59  50  5  00  64  50 

Cattaraugus 60  00         60  00 

Cayuga 30  00         30  00 

Chatauquii 120  00  600  00  720  00 

Chemung 90  00         90  00 

Chenango 56  00         56  00 

Clinton 30  00         30  00 

Columbia 60  00  300  00  360  00 

Delaware 136  50  135  00  271  50 

Dutchess 90  00  600  00  690  00 

Erie 90  00  300  00  390  00 

Essex 30  00  295  83  325  83 

Franklin 30  00         30  00 

Greene 30  00         30  00 

Jefferson 65  00  550  00  615  00 

Kings 870  67  5,084  98  5,955  65 

1j6W1S .      .•••>>.«  LoO    oo  loO    OO 

Livingston 30  00         30  00 

Madison 60  00         60  00 

Monroe 90  00         90  00 

Niagara 60  00         60  00 

Onandaga 210  00         210  00 

Ontario  90  00         90  00 

Orange 258  75  1,709  99  1,968  74 

Oswego 90  00         90  00 

Queens 143  38         143  33 

Rensselaer 90  00  300  00  390  00 

Richmond 150  00  600  00  .  750  00 

Rockland 180  00  300  00  480  00 


Carried  forward,       $3,737  25     $14,165  79     $17,903  04  $128,763  38 
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ClothlDf  State  Support  of 

papuB.  connty  papUs.  Total. 

Brought  forward,       13,737  25  «14,165  79  $17,903  04  #128,763  38 

Sariitoga 30  00 30  00 

Schuyler 30  00         30  00 

Steuben 17  75  122  50  140  25 

Sullivan 60  00         60  00 

Tioga 30  00         30  00 

Ulster 240  00  903  03  1,143  03 

Warion 30  00  300  00  330  00 

Washington 5117  388  33  439  60 

Wayne 150  00         150  00 

Westchester 144  50  456  66  601  16 

Wyoming 60  00  300  00  360  00 


*4,580  67      #16,636  31  $21,210  98 

From  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition 1,280  00 

From  sales,  grejise,  bones  and  refuse 510  54 

From  printing 607  05 

From  clothing 170  o:{ 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account T2  80 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited Tl  44 

From  sales,  rags  and  old  })aj)er 5T  -JT 

From  sales,  empty  barrels 51  !K> 

From  sales,  old  iron -M  00 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account "20  13 

From  sales,  sundries iS  12 

From  sales,  bonds  of  cMy  of  New  York 50,000  (M) 

From  becpiest  of  E.  Holbrook #23,5;2:j  U 

From  bequest  of  Maria  Hobby 440  (M» 

From  interest 7,574  08 

From  balance  Sept.  1st,  1877 • 35,822  81 

1270,313  77 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,         ]^  ^~~' 

City  axd  County  of  New  York,  i  ^^' ' 

.  Josepli  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  ha  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  deponent's 
knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular,  and  further 

^^^^^  "^^-  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  befoix?  me  this  16th  ) 
day  of  November,  1878.        ) 

Andrew  Warner,      

Notary  Public ,  N.  Y, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New    York  histitutton  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gei^tlemen. — The  experience  of  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1878, 
in  the  departments  which  I  am  required  to  superintend,  has  been  mark- 
ed by  great  prosperity  and  increasing  usefulness. 

Administrative. 

The  list  of  pupils  embraces  535,  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  school 
within  the  year,  of  whom  337  were  males,  and  198  females.  Eighty- 
foar  of  these — 55  males  and  29  females — ^were  new  pupils. 

During  the  year  29  males  and  19  females  either  graduated  or  left  from 
other  causes,  and  2  males  died,  leaving  485  ;  comprising  30G  boys  and 
1T9  girls,  connected  with  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

From  a  variety  of  reasons,  quite  a  number  did  not  return  promptly, 
uiid  consequently  the  daily  average  of  those  connected  with  the  school 
was  limited  to  494. 

The  535  pupils  were  supported  at  the  Institution  according  to  the 
following  statement :  * 

By  the  State  of  New  York 333 

By  the  counties  of  New  York 137 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey 59 

By  parents,  guardians,  or  friends 5 

By  the  Institution 1 

Total 535 

Financial. 

The  financial  exhibit  is  peculiarly  gratifying,  showing  as  it  does 
the  evidence  of  careful  attention  and  economical  working  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  Treasurer's  account  shows  the  details  as  to  expenditures  as  well 
as  receipts,  so  far  as  they  are  entrusted  to  my  supervision. 

The  expenditures  are  considerably  diminished,  and  the  receipts  much 
the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
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The  cost  of  certain  supplies  has  perceptibly  diminished^  and  the  re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent  on  all  salaries  and  wages,  decided  upon  by  yum 
Board  early  in  the  term,  secured  a  very  perceptible  amount  from  Ihat 
source.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  watchfulness  over  the  material  interests  of  the 
Institution,  together  with  the  general  reduction  of  the  cost  of  impoi-tant 
staples  and  necessaries  of  life,  will  enable  the  Directors  to  support  tht? 
Institution  within  its  own  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  it  t<> 
maintain  its  noble  sphere  of  usefulness  with  unabated  success. 

The  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last  session,  decided 
to  limit  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the 
State  pupils  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  will 
necessitate  continued  care  and  scrutiny  over  the  expenditures  in  the 
future. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Although,  in  my  view,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  your  Board  that  tlie 
utmost  vigilance  over  expenditures  must  be  maintained,  left  the  alter- 
native simply  that  repairs  and  improvements  should  be  limited  to 
those  of  paramount  necessity.  The  expenditures  have  been  conj^c- 
qnently  restricted  as  far  us  possible  in  this  direction. 

The  most  impoi*tant  work  completed  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  extention  of  the  printing  office  by  the  removal  of  the  parti- 
tion eight  feet  into  the  tailor  shop,  the  purchase  of  additional  furni- 
ture and  type,  and  of  a  Cottrell  &  Babcock  Cylinder  Press,  thereby 
giving  more  extensive  resources  and  efficiency  in  the  work.  Also  the 
introduction  into  the  shoe  shop  of  a  seven  horse  power  engine,  manu- 
factured by  H.  B.  Bigelow  &  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  to  be  used  for 
motive  power  for  the  machinery  in  the  printing  office  and  other  shops, 

2.  The  extension  of  the  12-inch  brick  walls  between  the  main-build- 
ing and  north  and  south  wings,  which  were  carried  up  through  the 
attic  between  the  towers  and  the  rear  stone  gutters,  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  above  the  roof,  and  capped  with  a  coping  of  heavy  bhu- 
stone,  the  object  being  to  divide  the  buildings  more  completely  for  pn>- 
tection  in  case  of  fire.  Also  the  renewal  of  shingles  over  the  wholt* 
roof  of  the  mansion  house  and  one  half  of  the  laundry  building. 

3.  The  constniction  of  a  surface  trap  and  laying  of  250  feet  of  eight- 
inch  drain  pipe  on  the  south  lawn,  and  repair  of  the  terrace  on  tin* 
south  and  west  banks,  which  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  heavy 
rains. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  a  large  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  school 
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bnilding  with  separate  desks^  etc.,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members 
of  the  High  Glass  as  a  study  room,  and  the  painting  and  fitting  up  of 
a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  school  building  with  bookcases  and 
furniture  for  permanent  use  as  a  library  for  the  pupils. 

5.  Benovating  of  sections  of  flooring  and  stairs  in  both  wings  occupied 
by  pupils ;  the  setting  of  a  new  Bramhall  &  Dean  range  in  the  large 
kitchen,  and  the  usual  repairs,  plastering,  kalsomining  and  painting, 
accomplished  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Ikdustbial. 

The  reports  of  the  production  and  work  at  the  shops,  and  especially 
of  the  printing  office,  give  good  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  opening  and 
continuing  these  branches  of  industry.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupils  in  their  various  employments  do  not  lessen  as  these  means  of 
improvement  are  extended  to  them. . 

Their  appreciation  of  the  favors  granted  are  more  and  more  apparent 
as  they  become  proficient  in  their  trades. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  shops  and 
seamstress-rooms,  and  also  of  the  product  of  the  garden,  during  the 
past  year : 

Shoe  Shop. 

Number  of  shoes  made 1084  pairs. 

Value  of  1,062  pairs  of  shoes  famished  to  pupils $3,030  25 

Value  of  repairing  2,415  pairs  of  shoes 1,542  55 

Value  of  custom  work  (cash) 72  80 

$4,641  60 

Tailor  Shop. 

Number  of  coats  made 163 

Number  of  jackets  made     211 

Number  of  pants  made 625 

Number  of  vests  made 38 

Number  of  mattresses  made 40 

Number  of  straw  ticks  made 114 

Number  of  pillows  made 42 

Value  of  158  coats  furnished  to  pupils $987  50 

Value  of  197  jackets      "                "       801  50 

Value  of  603  pairs  of  pants  furnished  to  pupils 2,219  59 

Value  of  38  vests  furnished  to  pupils 79  25 

Value  of  Custom  work  (cash)  ....   20  13 

$4,107  97 

Carpenter  Shop. 

Value  of  new  work  and  repairs  done  for  the  Institution ....    $3,589  30 
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Printing  Office. 

{Value  of  work  done  for  the  IneHtution.) 

For  the  Educational  Department $438  35 

For  the  Adminiatrative  llepartment 130  66 

Printing  Annual  Report 234  20 

Value  of  cuBtom  work  (cash) 097  05 


$1,500  26 


Seamstress  Booms. 

{Articles  mnde,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  work  performed  in  mending ^ 

alterations,  etc.) 


Aprons 537   Sheets 


Chemises 166 

Counterpanes 112 

Drawers  (pairs) 170 

Dresses 380 

Handkerchiefs- 140 

Night  dresses 134 

Napkins 72 

Pillow  cases 610 

Skirts 60 


54^ 


Shirts ^2 

Table  cloths 83 

Towels 1.000 

Towels  (slate) o(tt 

Waterproof  capes    l-*) 

Under  waists 70 

Bags HO 

Books  covered 290 

Pamphlets  folded j 2,5(W 


Garden. 


Beans,  37^  bushels $47 

Beets,  123^  bushels 92 

Cabbage,  2,788  heads 223 

Carrots,  21  bushels 13 

Cauliflower,  95 9 

('elery,  230  dozen  heads 276 

Corn,  4,180  ears 83 

t-ucumbers,  12  bushels 6 

Egg  plants,  147 14 

Leeks,  3,805  bunches 190 

Lettuce,  7,870  heads 814 

Onions,  20  bushels 25 

Parsley,  533  bunches 26 


00 
62 
04 
65 
50 
00 
60 
00 
70 
25 
80 
00 
65 


Amount  brought  up $1,322  81 


Brought  up $1,323  HI 

Parsnips,  51  bushels 17  8.) 

Pears,  8  bushels 10  00 

Peas,  11  bushels 11  IW 

Pepi)ers,  1 J  bushel 1  •>») 

Pie  plant,  143  bunches 7  15 

Radishes,  85  bushels 106  35 

Spinach,  145J  barrels 145  Vi 

Squash,  157 18  S4 

String  beans,  20i  bushels 4n)0 

Tomatoes,  100  bushels 75  00 

Turnips.  67J  bushels 84  :^7 


O" 


Total $1,841  2 


The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  small  children,  and  e.«5peciHlly 
of  boys,  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  extended  and 
ai)propriate  facilities  for  their  care. 

The  recent  purchase  of  a  beautifully  located  and  convenient  proptTt\ 
near  Irvington  on  the  Hudson  River,  will  enable  the  Board  to  accom- 
plish at  an  early  day  this  much  needed  improvement.  It  will  continue 
to  this  class  the  advatitages  of  supervision  by  females,  which  has  lien^- 
tofore  been  found  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  sepamtine 
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them  from  the  eyil  infinences  so  liable  to  be  exerted  over  tbem  when 
associating  with  larger  boys. 

Medical. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  the  amount  of  illness  among  the 
pnpils  has  been  less  than  for  eight  years  past. 

'  No  case  of  contagious  or  epidemic  disease  occurred  during  the  entire 
year.  Those  requiring  special  or  protracted  professional  attention  were 
as  follows : 


Abscess 2 

Asthma 1 

Bronchitis 1 

Catarrh 28 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Croup 4 

Debility 1 

Diarrhoea 3 

Dysentery 2 

Eczema 2 

Epilepsy 1 


Erysipelas  (face) 4 

Fracture  (jaw),  (rib),  (thumb) .  3 

Hernia 1 

Hysteria 1 

Injury 6 

Intermittent  fever 6 

Pneumonia  (single,  7)  (double,  1)  8 

Rheumatism 2 

Tonsilitis 20 

Whitlow 2 


Two  male  pupils  died  at  the  Institution  from  pneumonia.  Oliver  J. 
Parsons,  ast.  25,  on  the  23d  of  February,  and  John  O.  Koster,  aat.  13, 
on  the  21st  of  March.  Both  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  a 
similar  character,  and  from  unusual  debility,  leaving  but  little  reserve 
force  to  combat  the  depressing  disease. 

I  have  to  record  a  serious  accident  which  took  place  at  the  Institution 
on  the  9th  of  April  last.  Mr.  Martin  Brown,  a  deaf-mute  supervisor, 
with  a  few  advanced  pupils  and  other  friends,  while  exercising  on  the 
lawn  in  the  athletic  game  of  'throwing  the  heavy  hammer,"  was  ac- 
cidentally struck  by  it  on  the  head,  causing  a  severe  fracture  of  the 
ekuU.  After  an  operation  of  trephining,  he  recovered  consciousness 
and  was  able  to  communicate  with  his  friends. 

Disease  of  the  brain  soon  set  in,  and  after  a  period  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, resulted  in  his  death  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

A  person  of  superior  physical  power  and  of  peculiar  energy  and  force 
of  character,  he  had  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  his  sudden  decease  caused  a  seriousness  and  gloom  which  was 
not  easily  effaced* 

Acknowledgments. 

The  following  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  having  been  donated 
by  their  proprietors,  have  been  received,  and  proved  most  welcome  to 
the  pupila. 
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Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y. 
Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  W.  Y. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

Semi-weekly, 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

Weekly, 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Two  copies. 

The  Michigan  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich.     Two  copies. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.     Two  copies. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.     Two  copies. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Coloi*ado.     Two  copies. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas.     Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Companion,  Faribault,  Minn.     Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111.     Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmii-a,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Home  Sentinel,  Home,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertown  Heformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Weekly  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Hensselaerville  Press,  Bensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

The  West.  Virginia  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

To  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Biver  and 
Erie  Railroads,  we  are  indebted  for  special  redactions  in  rates  of  fare, 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  People's  Line  of  steamers,  for  half-fare  tickets 
to  pupils  returning  to  their  homes. 

To  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute,  for  380  tickets  to  the  fair, 
and  to  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  for  an  invita- 
tion to  the  school  to  visit  their  exhibition'of  ''  Hnmpty  Dompty." 

From  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  have  received  copies  of  their 
Honnal  reports. 

From  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,  several  valuable  pamphlets  for 
the  hbrary,  and  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Brainerd,  a  beautiful  collection  of 
birds,  prepaired  and  mounted,  which  make  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
collection  of  curiosities. 

I  desire  to  particularly  acknowledge  professional  courtesies  and  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  consulting  physicians.  Dr.  William  Frothingham 
and  Dr.  E.  Herrick,  and  also  by  Dr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Post.  ^ 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  record  the  cheerful 
co-operation  of  the  officers  and  assistants  in  the  performance  of  their 
rarions  duties,  and  the  uniform  courtesy  and  harmony  which  has 
existed  in  the  household  throughout  the  year.  To  this  fact,  under  a 
merciful  Providence,  is  largely  due  the  good  measure  of  success  which 
has  crowned  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  afflicted  class. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  PORTEB,  M.D. 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 

New  York,  August  31,  1878. 
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CATALOGUE   OF  PUPILS 


WHO   HATE  BEEN 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIX 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1878. 

MALES. 
Name.  Town.  Countv. 

Aby,  Louis  X West  Troy Albany. 

Adkins,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Allen,  William New  York New  York. 

Atkinson,  William Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Austin,  Eli Elmira Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Baars,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Balsam,  Ernest New  York New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund New  York New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E. New  Rochelle Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Baxter,  Archibald  McL.. . .  New  York New  York. 

Beare,  William Utica Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R Easton Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H Forestport Oneida. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Ben*ay,  Seymour  A Walton Delaware. 

Betz,  Henry,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Beyer,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B South  River Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Blake,  Charles  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Bouck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bousfield,  Alfred  H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowers,  Wilber  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B Trenton Mercer,  N*.  J. 

Brauer,  Albert Brooklyn Kings. 

Brede,  Louis Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Britt,  James New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brockman,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A Kirkland Oneida. 

Brown,  Nye Clay Onondaga. 

Brown,  Thomas  \V New  York New  York. 

Burkhardt,  Julius Brooklyn Kings. 

Bums,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Butler,  John  E New  York New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,  John Utica Oneida. 

Cannon,  Anthony Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony. New  York New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E Lebanon Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E Albany Albany. 

Carmichael,  Wilson Stuyvesant Columbia. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C Albany Albany. 

Christian,  George Mamakating Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M Brooklyn Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E Andover Allegany. 

Clark,  James Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

CJinton,  Eichard  T New  York New  York. 

Clongli,  Frederick Seneca Ontario. 

ConnoTy  James Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Connors,  John,  Jr Watervliet Albany. 

Coombs,  William New  York New  York. 

Costuma,  David New  York New  York. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C New  York New  York. 

Coulter,  Arthur  W New  York New  York. 

Craft,  Charles Unionvale Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles Buffalo Eric. 

Crorken,  Francis Brooklyn Kings. 

Crnikshank,  George  W New  York New  York. 

Dackermann,  Phillip Brooklyn Kings. 

Davis,  Daniel  J Marlboro Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth Marlboro Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry Kingston Ulster. 

Delan V,  John  H New  York New  York. 

Delory,  Cornelius New  York New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander Brooklyn Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel Delhi Delaware. 
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Name.  Town.  Couutv. 

Doane,  Charles  S Wheatland Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H New  Windsor Orange. 

Donnelly,  James  F New  York New  York. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P New  York New  York. 

Donohue,  William,  Jr Bingham  ton Broome. 

Drennan,  Richard New  York New  York. 

Drum,  Jeremiah Troy Rensselaer. 

Duflv,  Terrenee New  York New  York. 

Dugan,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

Dundon,  John  JI New  York New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward Brooklyn Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  G Paris Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson Warrensbui'gh Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H Stedman Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D Cornwall Orange. 

Egan,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Ekartd,  Adolph New  York ' .  New  York. 

Ekartd,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A Millstone Somerset,  N.  J. 

Enz,  William New  York New  York. 

Esselstine,  William  F Watertown Jefferson. 

Farrell,  John New  York New  York. 

Faulkner,  William  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Fisher,  George  T Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  H.,  Jr Newburgh Orange. 

Fogle,  Peter Albany Albany. 

Fosmire,  William  H Troy Rensselaer. 

Fox,  David New  York New  York. 

Fox,  Thomas  F New  York New  York. 

Freid,  Mayxea New  York New  York. 

Friday,  Benjamin Albany Albany. 

Fritz,  John Brooklyn Kings. 

Gallagher,  Bernard New  York New  York 

Gallagher,  James Metuchin Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Gately,  Patrick  J New  York New  York. 

Gehring,  Louis Brooklyn Kings. 

Glass,  John New  York New  York. 

Gleason,  Frank New  York New  York. 

Gleason,  George New  York New  York. 

Glosque,  Joseph,  Jr Yonkers Westchester. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

GoUand,  Isaac,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Gross,  George  W Clarkstown Rockland. 

Gundersdorff,  Edward Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J Fhiahing Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  II New  York New  York. 

Hamm,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Abrahiini New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius New  York New  York. 

Harris,  William  I New  York New  York. 

Hartigan,  George New  York New  York. 

Hathaway,  Charles  W^ New  York New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles Middleburg Wyoming. 

Held,  Henry Albany Albany. 

Heller,  Robert  C Musconetconu: Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Henriques,  Herbert  H Brooklyn Kings. 

Herman,  John Caneadea Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard Farmersville Cattaraugus. 

Ileslin,  Lawrence  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Hirt,  Charles Utica Oneida. 

Hogan,  John New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Houck,  Frank  M Arkwright Chautauqua. 

Howell,  Wallace  F. Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Hunt,  John  S Blooming  Grove ....  Orange. 

Huyskamp,  Henry Hohokus Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingebrand,  John New  York New  York. 

Inghixm,  Charles Rochester Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward New  York New  York. 

luiiis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jamiesoii,  Thomas,  Jr Flatbush Kings. 

Jastram,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Jaynes,  Jolm  W New  York New  York. 

JoJiuson,  Phillip North  Greenbush. . .  Rensselaer. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S Addison Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank New  York New  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Kiese wetter,  Charles New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Gountj. 

Kelder,  Eli Wawarsing Ulster. 

Kennedy,  Henry  J New  York New  York. 

Kickens,  John Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Peter Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Kinsella,  Eichard  A New  York New  York. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M New  York New  York. 

Knox,  Frederick Brooklyn Kings. 

Keener,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Kohler,  Max New  York New  York. 

Koster,  John  G New  York New  York. 

Lalonde,  Henry Oswego Oswego. 

Lancaster,  Lucas  C Cornwall Orange. 

Lang,  Julius  F New  York New  York. 

Lange,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus Brooklyn Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L Macomb St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph Greenbush Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles Great  Valley Cattaraugus. 

Lennon,  Jolm  W, Olive Ulster. 

Leonard,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Letts,  Charles Salina. .    Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D :  German  Flats Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  E Pelham Westchester. 

Llovd,  John New  York New  York. 

Long,  Walter New  York New  York. 

Lorcer,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Lounsbury,  John  A New  York New  York. 

Loyd,  Jjimos  B Westfield Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Lvons,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Magill,  William  B New  York New  York. 

Maher,  James N.  Hampton  Junct'n  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahouev,  Dennie New  York New  York. 

Malmar,  8von New  York New  York. 

Mann,  Chester  Q New  York New  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene New  York Now  York. 

McBrido,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

McConnell,  Gibson Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

McCormick,  Charles New  York New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew New  York New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael New  York New  York. 

McGann,  Edward New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

McKerahan^  Edward New  York New  York. 

McBae,  Robert  W.  B Kingston Ontario,  Canada. 

McVea,  William New  York New  York. 

Meinken,  Frederick  W New  York New  York. 

Michel,  Emil New  York New  York. 

3filbier,  Adam Syracuse Onondaga. 

Miller,  Joseph  .  .* Gilboa Schoharie. 

Miller,  Max New  York New  York. 

Minotti,  Carlo New  York New  York. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F Old  Bridge Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westcliesler. 

Moore,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Morisse,  George  H New  York New  York. 

Momhinway,  John  B Mount  Vernon .....  Westchester. 

Morris,  William Beekman Dutchess. 

Morris,  William,  Jr Stapleton Bichniond. 

Mull,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M New  York New  York. 

Nash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Neiser,  August New  York New  York. 

Newton,  Charles  D Owego Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutches?. 

Cakes,  Charles  D New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

O'Connell,  John,  Jr New  York Now  York. 

Odell,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Odell,  George  W Eye AVestcbester. 

Ogle,  John Newbnrgh Orange. 

Ogle,   Robert Newburgli Orange. 

O'Neill,  James  C Oswego Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James Whitehall Washington. 

Oi-msby,  Edward  E East  Chester Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin Brooklyn Kings. 

Palmer,  Myron Coxsackie Greene. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W Chateaugay Franklin. 

Parsons,  Oliver  J Smith ville  Flats. . . .  Chenango. 

Penrose,  Frank  T Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil Panama U.    S.  of  Columbia. 

Perkins,  George Alfred Allegany. 

Pezara,  Abraham . .  .• New  York New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Pezara,  George New  York New  York. 

Pitt,  William  J Haverstraw Rockland. 

Plunkett,  James New  York New  York. 

Porter,  George  S Liberty Sullivan. 

Powell,  Henry  K Ilion Herkimer. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

Quigg,  John Kingston Ulrter. 

Quinn,  Tliomas New  York. New  York. 

Rapp,  John New  York New  York. 

Eeid,  William New  York New  York. 

Eeillv,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Keinbold,  Louis Wheatfield Niagara. 

Reininger,  Adolph New  York New  York. 

Reininger,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Reynolds,  George  L ...  New  York New  York. 

Roberts,  John  J New  York New  York. 

Robinson,  Stanley Jamesburg Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Rose,  Theron Lloyd Ulster. 

Rose,  William New  York New  York. 

Rudolph,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Ruf,  Ei-nst  A Buffalo Erie. 

Rundell,  John Cortlundt Westchester. 

Russell,  Frank  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Rvckman,  William  A New  York New  York. 

Salter,  William  L Delaware Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schanck,  Henry Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schenck,  Walter Flushing Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles. .' New  York' New  York. 

Schmidt,  George New  York New  York. 

Schneider,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Sch wares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Sexton,  Richard  M Hague Warren. 

Shanks,  William  G Albany Albanv. 

Shannon,  William Waterviiet Albany. 

Shants,  John  E Sand  Lake Rensselaer. 

Sharkey,  Philip Albany Albany. 

Shattuck,  Charles . .  Cohocton Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D New  York New  York. 

Sinclair,  Austin Perry ville Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen New  York New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H  ...» New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John Milton Saratoga. 
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Name.  Town  County. 

Slattery,  William New  York New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F Wallkill Orange. 

Smith,  Elmer  E Corry Chautauqua. 

Smith,  Louis  G Rensselaervillo Albany. 

Smith,  Patrick Middletown Richmond. 

Spencer,  Henry  D Smithfield Madison. 

Spring,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stahle,  William Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stengele,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Sfcowell,  Charles  W Buffalo Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W New  York New  York. 

Sfcryker,  Frederick  R Gilboa Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis Haverstraw Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick New  York New  York. 

Tantum,  Cliarles  A Washington Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E Pitcher Chenango. 

Thies,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L Catskill Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T Brooklyn Kings. 

Thome,  James  T Newburgh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Torsney,  John Minneville Essex. 

Tott«n,  Oscar  J New  York New  York. 

Tweed,  Richard  R Brooklyn Kings. 

Tyler,  Ira New  York New  York. 

Vallely,  John New  York New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E Sterling Cayuga. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N Matawan Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Vandegrif t,  George Schoharie Schoharie. 

Volker,  Augustus  E Buffalo Erie. 

Wagele,  Autoine New  York New  York. 

Wagele,  Joseph Long  Island  City. . .  Queen?. 

Walker,  William Elmira Chemung. 

Watkins,  William,  Jr Albany Albany. 

Watson,  William  W Yonkers Westchester. 

Welch,  Richard Syracuse Onondaga. 

Weller,  George  T Crawford Orange. 

Wentz,  Heinrich, Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

West,  Eugene Springwater Livingston. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

White,  Alexander Jersey  Citv Hudson,  N.  J. 

Wicke,  Frederick  C New  York New  York. 

Wilken,  Julius Flushing^ Queens. 

Williams,  James Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Winn,  Timothy Haverstraw Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon Kingston Ulster. 

Zorn,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Females. 

AckermajQ,  Josephine  B. . .  Yonkers Westchester. 

Adams,  Florence Brooklyn Kings. 

Aird,  Catharine , . . . .  New  York New  York. 

Atwell,  Ida  M Denning Ulster. 

Au,  Anna Buffalo Erie. 

Austin,  Almeda  M Water  town Jefferson* 

Austin,  Nellie Hudson Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith Brooklyn Kings. 

Babcock,  Edith Southampton Suffolk. 

Baldwin,  Catharine Cambridge Washington. 

Barker,  Linda  F Southport Chemung. 

Barrager,  Mary  L Hancock Delaware. 

Barrett,  Aleeta  F Bedford Westchester. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A Palmyra Wayne. 

BaiTy,  Maggie  T Palmyra Wayne. 

Berley,  Augusta New  York New  York. 

Bogatiska,   Margaret New  York New  York. 

Bogert,  Conielia Cape  Vincent Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M Oswego Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Boyd,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brought,  Flora  H Big  Flats Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C ,  Bound  Brook Somerset,  N.  J. 

Bacher,  Frederika Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Bumard,  Josephine Raritan Somerset,  N.  J. 

Butler,  Phebe  M New  York New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia New  York New  York. 

Cheek,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa New  York New  York, 

Closson,  Mary  E.  H Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Cobane,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Craig,  Agnes Brooklyn Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Croak^  Maria^ Watervliet Albany. 

Crolins,  Grace New  York New  York. 

Dates,  Nellie Hector Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A Whippany Morris,  N.  J. 

Decker,  Georgie Montgomery Orange. 

DeCoster,  Annie  C Passaic Morris,  N.  J. 

Derrick,  Ellen Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

DeWilleger,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L Mousey Bockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 

Donoho,  Margaret  A New  York New  York. 

Dowen,  Mary  A Castleton Bichmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Eckel,  Eila  L Somerset Union. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York New  York, 

Felt,  Betsey New  York New  York. 

Felver,  Calcine  B New  Brunswick Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Eliza  J Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B Gainesville Wyoming. 

Flint,  Minnie Gainesville Wyoming. 

Freeholder,  Eva New  York New  York. 

Freybnrg,  Lena Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Fullam,  Mary New  York New  York. 

GaUagher,  Mary Utica Oneida. 

Gloyne,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Goreth,  Mai7  F Wallkill Orange. 

Gould,  Annie  L Troy Bensselaer. 

GailJan,  Olive  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Giindersdorff,  Anna Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Martha  A Cobbloskill Schobarie. 

Hasty,  Martha New  York New  York. 

Heller,  Sarah  A Reigelsville Warren,  N.  J. 

Hericht,  Tillie New  York New  York. 

Hfghfield,  Margaret  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Hitz,   Matilda New  York New  York. 

Hofman,  Mary Ramapo Bockland. 

Holliater,  Daisy New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

Hougbtaling,  Marg^t  A Albany Albany. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Honsel,  Helen  E Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Honsel,  Minnie Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie Gates Monroe. 

Jones,  Florence  H New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Ida Albany Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Mefcuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma Champlain Clinton. 

Jost  Mena New  York New  York. 

Kaiser,  Cornelia New  Paltz Ulster. 

Kelly,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kennedy,  Ann Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary Macedon Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S Brooklyn Kings. 

Kefcchum,  Clara  E Greenbush Rensselaer. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C Ramapo Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E Schoharie Schoharie. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Landt,  Lina New  York New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella Newburgh Orange. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Lewis,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

Lieferenz,  Freda Albany Albany. 

Logue,  Catharine Yonkers Westchester. 

Long,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Long,  Nellie New  York New  York. 

Lungwitz,  Linna Brooklyn Kings. 

Maher,  Lizzie Sterling Morris,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia New  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Martin,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

McClurg,  Edna  J Richmond Ontario. 

McKendrick,  Mary New  York New  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C New  York New  York. 

Meade  Mary Albany Albany. 

Mills,  Grace Newark Essex,  N.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  Countj. 

Millei%  £mma  M Newtown Queens. 

Moon,  Cora Whitehall Washington. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L Watertown Jefferson. 

MuDch,  Frederika Brooklyn Kings. 

Neddy,  Hannah Indian  Beservation. .  Onondaga. 

Neddy,  Lucy Indian  Reservation. .  Onondaga. 

Nicholson,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Noble,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Ogden,  Amy Ponghkeepsie Dutchess. 

O'Sullivan,  Kate  E Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains Westchester. 

Pandel,  Anna  C Eoyalton Niagara. 

Pepper,  Mary North  Hudson  . Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Pickens,  Mollie Peel  Tree Barbour,  W.  Va. 

Post,  Clara Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Powers,  Carrie  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Price,  Honora Port  Richmond Richmond. 

Price,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Quevedo,  Mary  F Flatbush Kings. 

Bahm,  Emma New  York New  York. 

Ray,  Martha  J New  York New  York. 

Redner,  Louisa TJtica Oneida. 

Reese,  Sophia Constantia Oswego. 

Regan,  Helen New  York New  York. 

Reis,  Amelia New  York New  York. 

Reycraf t.  Avis Brx)oklyn Kings. 

Rinneberg,  Annie Brooklyn Kings. 

Rodgers,  Kate New  York New  York. 

Rogers,  Eugenia New  York New  York.    • 

Rosch,  Clara  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Roger,  Anna New  York New  York. 

Schaefer,  Catharine New  York New  York. 

Schafer,  Barbara Eastcljester Westchester. 

Schill,  Charlotte Brooklyn Kings. 

Sch wan,  Moneka Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Seeley,  Margaret  H Pt.  Monmouth Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Shiek,  Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Shute,   Kate  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred Guilderland Albany. 

Smith,  Elenora New  York New  York. 

Somers,  Mary  W Bound  Brook Middlessex,  N.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  Coantj. 

Spragne,  Carrie  E. ...'... .  Bockland Sulliyan. 

Stebbins,  Sarah  A Wellsville Allegany. 

Stein,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  A Hancock Delaware. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A Binghamton Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice New  York New  York. 

Strauss,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth Brooklyn Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Sturm wald,  Sarah Brooklyn Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E Kichmond Ontario. 

Taylor,  Alice Brooklyn Kings. 

Taylor,  EUaF New  York New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E Montana Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M Parishville St.   Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L Sidney '. Delaware. 

Tiedemann,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Tyrrell,  Jenevra Brooklyn Kings. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Varick,  Isabella  S New  York New  York. 

Vftupel,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma Harrison Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Way,  Theodora  V Caneadea Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily Harrisburgh Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt Hempstead Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A Stony  Point Rockland. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H New  York New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J New  York New  York. 

Williams,  Jane Brooklyn Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L Caton Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret Mendham Morris,  N.  J* 

Woods,  Florence Syracuse Onondaga. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New    York    Institution  for    the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. — The  record  of  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August, 
1878,  is  one  of  healthy  growth,  with  regard  both  to  the  means  employ- 
ed, and  the  results  obtained,  in  the  education  of  our  pupils.  The 
number  under  instruction  was  535,  embracing  337  males  and  198  females. 
Of  these,  two  were  removed  by  death  ;  Oliver  J.  Parsons,  of  double  pneu- 
monia, on  the  23d  of  February,  and  John  6.  Koster,  of  a  similar 
disease,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  predisposing  causes,  in  the  case  of 
both,  having  intensified  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  neutralized 
the  eflBcient  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

In  addition  to  these,  w^e  have  to  record  the  death  of  Patrick  Brennan, 
which  occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  last  Annual 
Report  and  the  opening  of  the  term  on  the  6th  of  September.     It  was 
occasioned  by  his  carelessness  in  walking  upon  a  railroad  the  day  before 
his  intended  return  to  school,  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  which  he  had 
spent  with  friends  away  from  the  Institution.     Brennan  had  become  a 
great  favorite,  not  only  with  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  Institution, 
hut  also  with  that  large  number  of  friends,  who,  through  sympathy  with 
its  work,  had,  by  frequent  visits,  become  familiar  with,  its  perso7mel  and 
operations.     He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  of  imitation,  and  could  re- 
produce scenes  and  actions,  in  pantomime  so  vivid,  that  it  was  a  mark 
of  dullness  not  to  comprehend  his  meaning.     He  was  a  very  intelligent 
boy,  and  bid  fair  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  attainment  within  the  time 
allotted  to  him  in  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  active  service,  besides  the  principal, 
was  nineteen,  of  whom  fifteen  were  assigned  to  classes,  two  to 
specialties,  and  two  to  supervision  during  study.  The  number  of 
classes  was  thirty,  an  average  of  two  classes  to  a  teacher ;  one  class 
being  taught  during  one  portion  of  the  day,  and  the  second  during 
the  other,  in  such  a  way  that,  while  one  half  of  the  pupils  were 
receiving  instruction  in  the  class-room,  the  other  half  were  gaining 
the  advantage  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  This 
^ave  to  each  pupil,  including  the  two  hours  of  study  in  the  evening. 
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six  hours  a  day  of  earnest  school  work,  and  three  hours  a  day  of  handi- 
craft exercises,  making  a  total  of  nine  hours  of  active  emplojTneiit, 
quite  sufficient  to  sustain  a  steady  and  satisfactory  adyancement. 
More  than  this  would  have  hindered,  rather  than  promoted  a  symmet- 
rical development ;  less  than  this  would  have  been  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  sought  for.  This  involved  the  devotion  of  eight  hours' 
labor  daily  to  the  work  of  the  school-room  on  the  part  of  each  teacher, 
but  had  its  compensation  in  the  fact  that  they  were  exempt  from  the 
duties  of  supervision  out  of  school,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  occurred 
as  intervals  of  rest.  Of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  11  are  males  niid 
8  are  females — 11  hearing  and  8  deaf.  The  hearing  teachers  are 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  education, 
while  the  deaf  teachers  are  all  graduates  of  this  Institution,  and  are  not 
only  themselves  illustrations  of  what  it  can  accomplish  in  behalf  of  the 
class  to  which  tliey  belong,  but  are  able  to  reproduce,  with  singular 
success,  the  methods  by  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  them. 

Among  these,  for  many  years,  has  been,  valued  and  respected  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Wood  Conklin,  who  was  born 
March  18th,  1818,  came  here  as  a  pupil  in  the  year  1826,  graduated  in 
1835,  and  became  a  teacher  in  1838,  thus  identifying  himself  with  the 
Institution  for  a  period  extending  over  48  years.  To  extraordinary 
faithfulness  and  conscientiousness,  he  united  a  zeal  born  of  knowledge, 
and  a  skill  originating  in  intelligence  and  perfected  by  experience,  and 
was  rewarded,  in  his  labors,  by  the  success  which  such  a  combination  of 
qualities  could  not  fail  to  secure.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  pnre 
character,  and  combined,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  rigor  of  life  with 
benevolence  of  disposition.  To  him  had  been  habitually  assigned  the 
duty  of  taking  classes  of  pupils  through  their  first  three  years,  and  m) 
perfect  was  the  foundation  he  laid  in  penmanship,  grammar,  exactness 
of  comprehension  and  in  manners  and  morals,  that  the  pupil  vua 
indeed  fortunate  who  came  under  his  instruction.  After  sofferiu^' 
from  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  which  kept  him  from  his  class-room  but 
a  single  week,  he  went  to  his  home  at  Babylon,  on  Long  Island,  wheiv. 
a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he  died  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly in  consequence  of  a  valvular  obstruction  of  the  heart. 

Upon  his  death  his  class  was  assigned  to  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  of  our  deaf  teachers,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  boys  while  at  study,  his  own 
place  being  filled  by  a  temporary  appointment. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Institution  to  subordinate  personal 
considerations  to  individual  qualifications  in  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, and  experience,  through  which  processes  of  reasoning  become  so 
rapid  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  instinct,  has  led  us  to  a  certain  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  sex,  condition  and  mental  and  moral  adapta 
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tioii  to  the  work  of  developing  the  minds  of  the  deaf,  which  is  of  such 
fundamental  importance  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  When  the  right 
teacher  is  found,  he  should  be  secured  and  retained.  All  other  consid- 
erations should  give  place  to  this^  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  poorest 
economy  in  reference  to  the  Institution  is  that  which  loses  sight  of  and 
{•acrifices,  in  any  way,  its  real  object — namely,  the  restoration  to  the 
privileges  of  humanity,  of  those  who,  through  a  defect  of  one  or  more 
of  tlie  senses,  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  kind.  The 
work  must  be  done,  and  well  done,  too,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  nor 
how  many  individuals  it  requires,  nor  what  order  of  talent  may 
be  needed  for  its  accomplishment.  The  honor  of  the  Creator  re- 
quires it.  Humanity  calls  for  it.  Public  opinion,  which  is  the  source 
of  legislative  action,  demands  it. 

The  value  of  the  teacher  of  normal  youth  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
fntulties,  has  never  been  fully  realized  in  the  past,  but  as  the  necessity  for 
cultivated  intelligence  increases,  and  the  happy  effects  of  judicious  edu- 
cation become  more  apparent,  his  position  as  a  factor  in  the  problem  of 
stx-iety  will  be  recognized,  and  his  office,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
mere  temporary  resource  during  a  period  of  preparation  for  some  other 
walk  in  life,  will  be  sought  after,  for  its  own  sake,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinction, the  comfort  and  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  which  it  will 
bring  with  it.     The  teacher,  like   the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.     He 
requires  certain  gifts,  such  (is  personal  magnetism,  power  of  analysis, 
discernment,  invention,  and  the  power  of  exactness  in  statement,  with- 
out which,  no  amount  of  learning  can  be  of  any  avail  :  and  these  gifts 
should   be  supplemented   by  culture,  refinement,  self-control,  benevo- 
Irnee  and  piety.     Such  individuals  of  either  sex  are  rare,  and  should  be 
cherished  and  rewarded  accordingly;  for  to  their  care  and  influence  are 
committed  the  children  and  youth  who  are  the  objects  of  our  tenderest 
affection  and  solicitude,  and  who  are  the  hope  of  our  country. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  teacher  of  ordinary  youth,  what  ought  to  be  the 
quailifications  of  individuals  who  have  to  deal  with  difficulties  long  con- 
sidered insurmountable,  and  which  still  require,  for  their  solution,  a 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  and  unwearied  effort  and  ingenuity, 
compared  with  which  all  other  teaching  is  mere  child's  play. 

The  teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  Institution,  were  originally 
selected  with  great  care,  after  ample  opportunity  of  testing  their  quali- 
tications,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  have  now  the  advantage  of  along 
experience.  Their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal  are 
ohuracterized  by  that  harmony  which  is  essential  to  unity  of  action^  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been 
heretofore  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  institution. 

Six  of  the  classes,  comprising  120  pupils,  are  composed  entirely  of 
girls,   and  are  taught  by  ladies.     The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
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apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  eongenitally  deaf  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  teachers  for  instruction  on  all  points,  and  learn  to  look 
up  to  them  with  an  affection  and  confidence  which  renders  their  inter- 
course peculiarly  intimate.  The  result  is  that  there  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  greater  modesty,  refinement  and  general  propriety  of  demeanor, 
whether  in  or  out  of  school,  than  among  the  female  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  teachers  to  whom  this  is  due,  are  Miss  Montgomery,  herself  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Institution — who,  notwith- 
standing her  deafness,  is  the  peer,  in  intellectual  power  and  acquire- 
ments, of  the  more  gifted  among  those  in  full  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  which  she  is  deprived — and  Misses  Meigs  and  Ensign,  hearing  ladies, 
whose  singular  success  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  has,  during  their 
long  connection  with  the  Institution,  won  the  lasting  regard  of  its  offi- 
cers and  pupils.  The  maternal  instinct  in  woman  gives  lier  a  singular 
influence  over  the  youth  of  her  own  sex,  and  over  little  boys,  growing 
out  of  the  wealth  of  affection  she  bestows  upon  them,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  when  our  increasing  numbers  render  necessary  the  t%i> 
pointment  of  additional  instructors,  preference  will  be  given,  in  the 
selection,  to  that  sex  in  which  arc  to  be  found,  in  such  great  measure, 
those  who  combine  the  teaching  faculty  with  those  other  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  model  preceptor. 

The  effect  of  such  gentle  ministrations  is  illustrated,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, in  the  family  of  fifty  little  boys  placed  in  the  Mansion  House  con- 
tiguous to  our  larger  buildings,  where  the  principal  teacher  and  the 
supervisors  and  attendants  are  all  kind-hearted  women.  Each  of  these 
children  is  looked  after  in  the  minutest  manner  in  regard  to  cleanliness, 
neatness,  comfort,  diet  and  health.  His  individual  disposition  is  stu- 
died, his  wants  are  forestalled,  and  he  is  led  insensibly  to  acquire  pleas- 
ing manners  and  to  form  habits  of  attention,  good  order  and  correct  de- 
portment. His  lessons  are  made  attractive  to  him,  and  he  shows  a> 
much  zest  and  delight  in  the  school-room  as  on  the  playground.  He 
is  kept  amused  all  the  time,  and  life  becomes  a  continual  round  of 
profitable  enjoyment. 

This  is  rendered  less  difficult,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber is  comparatively  limited,  and  gives  force  to  the  argument  for 
classification  by  buildings. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  children  in  our 
primary  department  separated  from  the  older  pupils  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  special  training,  as  so  many 
are  admitted  every  year  for  whom  they  are  obliged  to  make  room.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfication  to  know  that  ar- 
rangements are  nearly  perfected  for  forming  another  family  in  an  ad- 
ditional building,  under  the  same  kind  of  oversight  and  care.     It  will 
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certainly  be  prodnctiye  of  great  benefit^  if  there  can  be  found  another 
matron  and  another  teacher  of  eqnal  merit  with  Mrs.  Frances  D.  and 
Hiss  Lnann  G.  Bice,  to  whom  is  due  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  the 
way  in  which  the  system  prescribed  for  the  Mansion  House  has  been 
carried  out. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  invidious  not  to  mention  the  name  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Van  Tassell,  a  deaf  gentleman,  who  has  proved  himself  an 
invaluable  instructor  in  association  with  Miss  Bice. 

The  other  deaf  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Beaves,  Lloyd,  Jewell  and  Jones, 
together  with  Mr.  Oamage,  whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned, 
have  been  teaching,  with  acceptance,  ten  classes^  ranging  from  one  to 
six  years'  standing,  six  consisting  exclusively  of  boys,  and  four  of  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  advantage  which  these  possess  over  teachers  who 
hear,  is^that  they  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  the  use  of  the  sign 
language,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  those 
pupils  whose  faculties  have  not  reached  the  condition  of  general  awaken- 
ment,  and  to  interest  them  in  subjects  having  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
their  intelligence.  With  this  splendid  instrument  of  instruction,  they 
throw  around  every  lesson  a  flood  of  illustration,  which  enlivens  by  its 
perspicuity,  charms  by  its  picturesqucness,  and  creates  an  indelible  im- 
pression by  its  appositeness. 

These  gentlemen  take  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  Fanwood 
Literary  Association,  which  is  composed  of  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and,  on  every  Saturday,  holds  meetings,  at  which  are  given,  on  alternate 
evenings,  lectures,  readings  and  debates.  Though  the  opening  exer- 
cises in  the  chapel  on  week  days,  and  the  afternoon  services  on  Sundays, 
are  conducted  by  the  Principal,  these  gentlemen  take  tlieir  turn  in  the 
lay  preaching  given  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  seldom  fail  to  carry  their 
audience  with  them,  if  audience  an  assembly  may  be  called  that  hears 
with  the  eye. 

On  days  of  celebration,  too,  when  topics  are  discussed  before  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils,  such  as  the  birthday  of  Washington,  Good 
Friday,  Decoration  day,  and  the  birthday  of  him  who  seems,  by  his 
long,  trying  and  effective  services,  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instrnction  was  struggling  for  recognition  in  this  State,  to  be  entitled, 
more  than  any  other  man,  to  the  distinction  of  being  considered  the 
Father  of  the  Institution,  the  late  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D.,  they  are 
the  faTorites  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  addresses  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.     So  useful,  indeed,  are  they,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  subserving  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  so 
thoronghly  are  they  identified  with  these  interests  through  the  sympa- 
thy which  arises  from  a  common  misfortune,  that  it  might  well  be  con- 
fiidered  a  sad  day  for  the  deaf,  should  the  policy  obtain  here  which  has 
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been. adopted  in  some  other  Institufeions,  of  confining  the  work  of  in- 
BtructioB  to  those  who  can  hear,  r 

There  is  yet  another  clasa  of  teachers,  who  not  only  understand 
and  use  the  sign  language,  not,  indeed,  like  those  to  the  manner 
born,  yet  clearly  and  effectively,  and  who,  on  account  of  culture, 
ability  and  special  knowledge  and  aptitude,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
are  indispensable  to  the  higher  steps  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
These  give  character  to  an  Institution,  both  at  home  and  abroai 
They  are  the  philosophers  who  study  out  the  foundation  principles  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  all  methods  suited  to  ite 
development  depend.  They  are  the  scholars  upon  whom  the  pupil 
must  rely  for  safe  guidance  in  the  more  devious  paths  of  knowledge. 

Of  these,  must  be  regarded  as  true  representatives,  Messrs.  Van 
Nostrand,  Jenkins,  Currier  and  Clarke,  our  four  hearing  professors, 
gentlemen  of  liberal  culture  and  high  attainments,  who  are  hot  only 
teachers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  have  made,  for  years,  a 
special  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  have  had 
under  their  instruction  eight  of  the  best  classes,  embracing  142  pupik, 
of  whom  116  were  boys  and  27  were  girls. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  taken  part  in  the  chapel  services  on 
Sunday,  given  lectures  in  science  and  philosophy  to  the  assembled 
body  of  pupils,  and  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  Institution  by 
tongue  and  pen.  To  them  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  clraracter  of 
the  "  Educator  y^  a  monthly  paper  printed  by  those  of  our  pupils  who 
are  learning  the  mysteries  of  type-setting,  and  pronounced  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  its  subscribers,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  hearing  as  well  as  of  the  deaf. 

Prof.  Van  Nostrand  has  had  an  experience  of  22  years  in  this  Institu- 
tion, and  of  19  in  Texa^;,  where  he  was,  for  many  years.  Principal  of  the 
State  Institution,  and,  it  is  believed,  has  no  superior  in  the  profession. 
Prof.  Jenkins  has,  {or  the  last  three  yeai*s,  been  charged  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  what  is  technically  designated 
as  the  High  Class,  and  has  shown  himself  fully  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  honorable  position.  A  third  division  of  the  same 
class,  known  as  the  Supplementary  Class,  has  been  under  Prof.  Van 
Nostrand  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  under  Prof.  Clarke 
in  the  mathematics.  Prof..  Clarke's  specialty  has  been  physical  science 
and  mathematics.  In  connection  with  Prof.  Currier,  he  has  given  tivo 
evening  lectures  weekly  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  the  text  beiug 
written  on  glass  sUdes  and  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  enlarged  letters, 
followed  by  the  pictorial  illustrations,  many  of  which  have  been  specialh 
designed  and  prepared  at  the  Institution  under  the  direction  of  the.^ 
two  gentlemen. 

Prof.   Currier  has  given  instruction  in  all    branches  of  study,  to 
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thirty-one  pupils,  who,  by  reason  of  a  partial  speech  acquired  preyibus 
to  becoming  deaf,  or  who,  on  account  of  a  partial  heaiing,  whereby  the 
Towel  sounds  could  be  communicated  through  the  ear,  were  found 
capable  of  being  taught  with  comparatiye  case  to  speak  and  to  read 
upon  the  lips.  To  these  have  been  added  a  few  con^^enital  deaf-mutes  of 
such  quickness  of  eye  and  mind  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  this  ac- 
complishment both  practicable  and  desirable.  One,  in  particular,  a 
boy  without  hands,  whose  case  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports, 
is  finding,  in  this  mode  of  communication,  usually  so  difScult  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  deaf  from  birth,  a  resource  which  will  unquestionably  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  in  his  future  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Most  of  these  pupils  have  attained  such  distinctness  of  pronunciation 
and  such  quickness  in  recognizing  the  fleeting  indications  of  words 
which  are  made  in  ordinary  utterance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  made  such  decided  progress  in  language  and  in  various  studies, 
that  they  have  given  their  instructor  a  reputation  which  is  attracting 
more  and  more  pupils  of  this  class  to  the  Institution. 

Articulation  and  labiplogy  have  also  been  taught  to  111  other  pupils, 
selected  from  the  various  classes.  Of  these.  Miss  Meigs  has  trained, 
particularly  in  lip-reading,  40  belonging  to  her  own  classes,  and  Miss 
Handy,  a  special  teacher  of  this  branch,  has  given  instruction  to  the 
remaining  71.  Tbis  number  has  been  found  too  large,  however,  for 
satisfactory  results,  and,  hereafter,  not  more  than  40  will  be  assigned  to 
the  special  teacher.  This  will  involve  no  injustice  to  those  who  will  be 
dropped,  as  the  thorough  investigation  that  has  been  given  to  each 
class,  shows  tbat  they  will  derive  more  benefit  from  uninterrupted 
attention  to  their  ordinary  studies,  chief  among  which  is  that  of  the 
English  language,  without  an  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  whidh, 
oar  pupils  will  leave  us,  ill  fitted  for  life  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
institution. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  strengthened  the  opinion  on  this 
subject,  so  fully  expressed  in  the  59th  Annual  Beport,  that  in  a  public 
institution,  instruction  in  this  branch  should  be  strictly  confined  to  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils,  and  that  writing  and  the  manual  alpha- 
bet constitute,  for  the  congenitally  deaf,  the  most  available  means  of 
eoniinuuicating  with  the  great  world  around  them. 

The  system  of  industrial  drawing  has  been  continued  under  Miss 
Hagadom.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  pupils  have,  under  her 
direction,  pursued  Mr.  Walter  Smith's  course,  and,  while  all  have  de- 
rived considerable  benefit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  quite  a  num^ 
ber,  even  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  turning  their  skill  in  this  department 
.of  art  to  a  source  of  direct  pecuniary  emolument,  will  find  it  of  great 
assistance  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mechanical  trades  they  have 
•acquired  at  the  institution.    Some  of  the  pupils  have,  in  addition  to 
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this  coarse,  pnrsned  the  study  of  figures  and  landscapes,  and  hard  nude 
some  representations  of  heads,  persons,  animals  and  natural  scenes,  in 
crayon  and  pastille,  of  unquestionable  merit.  The  productions  of  this 
kind  have  been  framed  and  hung  for  public  inspection,  *  and  luTe 
received  encomiums  that  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  among 
our  pupils  of  much  artistic  talent. 

The  case  of  James  H.  Caton,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  has  lo6t 
none  of  the  interest  originally  attaching  to  it.  During  the  year,  he 
has  made  such  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  that, 
though  deaf  and  mute  from  birth,  he  already  expresses  himself  in  sim- 
ple sentences  with  idiomatic  precision  and  correctness.  With  the  lead- 
ing points  of  United  States  history  he  is  so  familiar,  that  he  can  answer, 
without  hesitation,  many  a  question  that  would  puzzle  most  hearing 
youth  of  his  own  age,  while,  in  arithmetic,  he  is  becoming  quite  an  ex- 
pert. In  geography,  as  might  be  expected,  he  encounters  greater  diffi- 
culties, as  the  relative  position  and  extent  of  oceans  and  continents,  the 
configuration  of  countries,  the  location  of  mountains  and  the  course  of 
rivers  cannot  easily  be  made  clear  to  his  mind.  But,  with  the  aid  of 
raised  maps,  which  can  be  dissected,  and  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
procure  for  him,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ingenious  methods  which 
have  already  accomplished  so  much  in  his  case,  will  be  found  adequate 
to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  this  useful  subject.  His  future  will, 
for  many  years,  be  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation,  as  it  will  be  onr 
constant  aim  to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  his  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  to  give  him  such  a  mastery  of  language  as  will  enable 
him  to  converse,  with  freedom  and  pleasure,  with  educated  and  intelli- 
gent persons. 

His  teacher,  Miss  Fitz  Hugh,  has  not  been  content,  however,  with 
his  mere  intellectual  advancement.  She  has  been  deeply  solidtons 
about  the  elevation  of  his  moral  nature,  and  has  endeavored  to  instil 
into  his  mind  high  principles,  and  inspire  pure  and  noble  feelings. 
This  anxiety  has  not  been  without  its  reward,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  out  of  the  profound  darkness,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  boy,  he  may  be 
rescued  so  completely,  that  what  has  heretofore  excited  our  commisera- 
tion shall  give  place  to  much  that  will  call  forth  our  admiration. 

Caton,  however,  has  not  been  left  alone  in  his  affliction.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  two  classmates,  laboring  under  a  similar 
deprivation,  began  to  share  with  him  the  attentions  of  his  beneyolent, 
devoted  and  indefatigable  instructor. 

One  of  these,  Stanley  Robinson,  a  boy  of  twelve,  from  New  Jersey, 
lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven.  His  sight,  at  the  same  time,  be* 
came  so  impaired  that  he  could  see  objects  distinctly  only  when  thef 
were  brought  very  near  to  him,  and  even  this  visioDi  was  so  variable  that 
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it  sometimes  decreased  to  almost  total  blindness.  He  had  learned  to 
reftd  primary  books  before  becoming  deaf^  and  had  retained  the  power 
of  speech,  though  this  had  become  very  indistinct.  He  was  nnable  to 
write.  As  he  could  not  be  put  even  into  the  articulating  class^  he  was 
assigned  to  Miss  Fitz  Hugh. 

Daring  the  year,  he  has  learned  to  read,  orally,  books  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  recite,  in  the  same 
way,  simple  lessons  in  history  and  geography.  He  has  also  been  taught 
a  legible  hand,  and  has  become  able  to  write  simple  compositions,  which 
are  caref ally  corrected  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  style  and  his 
impelling,  which  latter,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  qnite  phonetic  in  its 
character.  He  is  also  frequently  required  to  write  out  his  lessons  from 
memory.  His  yoice  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  his  pronunciation 
has  become  clearer  and  more  correct,  but  he  has  no  ability  to  read  the 
lips,  and  all  communications  are  addressed  to  him  by  writing  in 
enlarged  letters,  or,  more  generally,  with  the  manual  alphabet,  which 
he  now  reads  with  perfect  facility.  As  he  is  a  bright  and  docile  boy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  obtain  intellectual  and 
moral  resources  which  will  go  far  toward  compensating  his  otherwise 
cheerless  future. 

The  other  was  Richard  S.  Clinton,  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  who, 
having  had  neither  hearing  nor  sight,  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever 
oi  language,  and  no  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  objects  around  him. 
Unlike  Caton,  he  suffered  not  the  painful  regret  of  remembered  sight, 
and^  therefore,  had  no  seasons  of  recurring  melancholy.  At  the  same 
time^  he  had  not  the  great  advantage  of  a  fixed  conception  of  the  outer 
world,  nor  of  a  partial  knowledge  of  language,  gained  before  sight  be- 
came extinct.  The  development  of  his  mind,  therefore,  presented  prob-t 
lemfi  of  greater  difiicalty,  and  made  more  frequent  demands  upon  the 
ingennity  of  the  teacher. 

The  first  steps  were  similar  to  those  pursued  with  the  seeing  deaf- 
mates.     Twelve  objects,  the  names  of  which  taken  together  contained 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  associated,  in  his  mind,  with  de- 
scriptive signs,  made  by  the  teacher  with  the  boy  holding  her  hands,  so 
that,  soon,  when  she  directed  his  hand  to  an  object,  he  was  able  to 
make  the  appropriate  gesture,  and,  when  she  made  the  gesture,  he  was 
able  to  point  out  the  object.     Then  he  was  taught  to  spell,  with  letters 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  the  name  of  each  object  when  it  was  presented 
tQ  him,  and  to  take  up  the  object  when  the  teacher  spelled  the  name 
with  lier  hand  in  his.    From  this,  the  teacher  proceeded  to  give  him 
simple  directions,  addressed  to  him  at  first  by  signs,  and  obeyed  by  him, 
and  afterward  spelled  with  the  fingers.    For  instance,  the  direction 
woald  be  spelled,  '^  Bring  the  hat."    The  boy  would  then  go  and  do  as 
he  .was  desired,  and,  after  the  direction  had  been  repeated  in  connection 
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with'  all  the  other  objects^  he  came  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  this  sim- 
ple form  of  words.  The  question^  **  What  did  you  do  ?"  was  then  ex- 
plained to  him,  after  a  repetition  of  a  direction  «nd  his  performance 
thereof,  and  he  was  taught  to  reply,  "  I  brought  the  hat,"  "  I  brought 
the  boz,'^  and  so  on.  Other  verbs  were  then  taught  him  in  the  same 
way. 

He  was  next  taught  to  read  the  names  of  the  objects  through  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  touch,  the  teacher  having  made  an  enlarged  alphabet 
by  driving  spherically  headed  tacks  into  blocks  of  wood,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  single  letter  upon  each  block.  The  blocks  were  then  com- 
bined so  as  to  form  one  of  the  words  he  had  learned,  and  he  was  taught 
the  correspondence  of  these  tangible  letters  with  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  When  he  had  reached  this  stage,  his  eagerness  knew 
no  boiinds,  and  he  would  clap  his  hands  with  delight  upon  being  able, 
after  feeling  the  letters,  to  go  and  bring  the  object  which  they  spelled. 
He  was  then  taught  to  write  upon  the  blackboard,  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  after  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the  letters  through 
the  exercise  just  detailed. 

In  this  way,  step  by  step,  is  he  proceeding  in  the  path  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  lead  him  to  the  possession  of  a  language  which  will  open 
up  to  him  all  the  stores  of  knowledge,  and  be  available  to  him  in  the 
definite  expression  of  his  ideas.  But  his  intellectual  development  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  confined  to 
the  language  of  words.  By  his  intercourse  with  the  seeing  deaf-mutes, 
he  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  signs,  and  an  ability  to  gain  and  express 
thereby  many  ideas  which  would  have  to  be  deferred  a  long  time  if  he 
had  to  wait  for  their  unfolding  through  the  slower  process  of  connecting 
them  successfully  with  the  corresponding  verbal  forms. 

With  many  teachers  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  it  is  still  a  mooted 
question  whether  the  method  of  expression  natural  to  their  minds 
should  not  be  utterly  suppressed  from  the  first,  and  the  pupil  be  allow- 
ed to  receive  new  ideas  only  so  fast  as  he  is  able  to  associate  tbem  with 
alphabetic  language,  using,  for  illustration,  only  pictures  and  objects. 
Others  would  use  signs  to  such  4in  extent  that  they  would  make  them 
take  the  place  of  all  other  modes  of  explanation. 

Our  own  practice  we  think  the  happy  medium  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, having,  in  all  things,  taken  this  for  our  motto,  "/»  medio 
tutiasivms  ibis,"  We  believe  in  making  the  acquisition  of  language  an 
inclined  plane,  so  to  speak,  going  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, using  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  develop  language,  and 
associating  it  with  thought  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
We  believe,  also^  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  visible  illustration,  a  prin- 
ciple iilmost  as  important  in  the  education  of  th&  hearing  as  of  the  deaf^ 
but  wa  do  not  believe  in  ignoring  signs  for  the  .sake  of  ignoring  them, 
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nor  because  they  will,  in  any  way,  of  themaelTes,  do  the  slightest  injury, 

nor  in  rejecting  them  whenever  they  may  giye  added  light  to  the  mean* 

ing  of  words.     Especially  would  we  encourage  their  use  in  the  preseri* 

taticm  of  facts  and  principles  and  illustrations,  and  in  all  appeals  to  the 

susceptibilities  and  emotions,  for  there  is  nothing  in  unheard  language 

which  will  approach  the  oratory  of  signs   in  eloquence   and  power. 

After  the  pupil  has  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  knowledge  of  Ian- 

ga^,  we  would  make  signs  a  constant  test  of  his  comprehension  of 

his  text  book  ;  and  ability  to  translate  from  signs  into  words,  the  test' 

of  his  power  to  express  a  given  thought  in  appropriate  phraseology. 

The  opposition  to  the  use  of  signs,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that 

they  lead  the  pupil  to  write  in  an  inverted  order,  to  omit  the  particles,' 

and  to  neglect  inflections,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  a  failure  to  w^ 

preciate  their- relations  to  the  human  mind.     Properly  speaking,  they' 

are-of  three  kinds — manual,  verbal  and  ideographic.  ' 

The  manual  signs  are  signs  for  letters,  and  are  used  in  spelling. ' 

When  made  with  two  hands,  as  in  England,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to' 

the  capital  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.     When  made  with  one  hand, ' 

a&in  France  and  America,  they  show  a  striking  analogy  to  script.     On ' 

these  accounts,  both  alphabets  are  easily  learned  and  remembered. 

The  single-hand  alpli abet  is  more  convenient,  less  fatiguing  and  ^ar 

more  graceful  than  the  other.     In  its  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  keep ' 

in  mind  certain  rules  of  position,  for  on  these  its  perspicuity  depends. 

Carelessness  in  these  respects  makes  even  slow  spelling  almost  illegible,  i 

The  skillful  dactylologist  is  able,  however,  to  spell  with  the  rapidity' 

of  ordinary  speech,  so  clearly  that  the  practiced  eye  can  follow  every' 

word  without  effort  or  inconvenience. 

Verbal  signs  are,  in  general,  signs  for  words,  though  there  are  sigh' 
pbraees  equivalent  to  verbal  phrases,  in  which  the  correspondence  lies* 
in  the  whole  and  not  in  the  parts,  and  which  it  is  proper  to  include  in ' 
this-  category.     When  correctly  used,  they  follow  the  order  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  are  applied.     Like  the  manual  alphabet,  they  are, ' 
as  used  in  this  country,  but  another  form  of  the  English  language,  and 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  writing  that  speech  does.     They  might  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  enunciation  of  the  mute.     They  are  found  very' 
useful  in  reporting  the  remarks  of  a  rapid  speaker,  and  in  repeating' 
poetiy.     But  their  chief .  advantage  in  the  school-room  is  as  a  word-ex-' 
ercise  in  dictation.   -  A  sentence  spelled  with  the  fingers  to  a  class  of  our 
pupils,  would  involve  in  its  reproduction  nothing  more  than  attention' 
imd  memory,  with  which  the  understanding  would  have  little  to  do.- 
The   same  sentence,  given,  in  verbal  signs,  could  not  be  written  out,^ 
unless  thewords  and  phrases  corresponding  to  the  successive  signs  werel 
both  known  and  understood.     They  are  useful,  also,  in  spelling  exercises, 
«^  aFe-often  "the  same^ouree  of  amusement  and  instruction  that  thd- 
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it?pelliug  schools,  formerly  so  popular,  used  to  be,  with  this  additional 
<Mlv4iutage9  that  tliej  teud  directly  to  increase  the  Tocabulary  of  the 
p.upiL  The  sign,  being  significant,  is  naturally  comprehended  and  ap- 
preciated, but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  corresponding 
word  is  also  known. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  two 
classes  of  signs  can  have  any  other  than  a  beneficial  effect,  so  far  as  the 
study  of  the  English  language  is  concerned,  for  theydireotly  oontribate 
to  impress  its  forms  upon  the  mind. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ideographic  signs  have  a  contrary 
tendency  in  this  regard  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
these  are  the  signs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  several 
l^rtions  of  this  report,  which  have  proceeded  the  more  formal  intro- 
duction of  this  subject.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  signs  for  ideas  and 
not  words.  They  constitute  what,  by  an  accommodation  of  terms,  has 
been  called  the  langnage  of  signs.  They  are  independent  of  every  form 
pf  spoken  and  written  language,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  universal  language  that  can  be  conceived.  Deaf-mutes  of 
all  countries  can  converse  with  each  other  therein,  for,  with  them,  it 
is  the  language  of  nature. 

.  Having  the  intellectual  faculty  called  vision  developed  to  an  almost 
abnormal  extent,  their  memory  is  a  panorama  of  past  scenes,  and 
their  thought  is  a  grouping  together  of  individuals  and  objects,  in 
pictorial  relations,  under  imagined  contingencies.  When,  therefore, 
they  attempt  to  give  a  narrative  of  what  they  have  .seen,  or  of  what 
they  have  been  told,  or  to  express  their  views  on  any  subject,  they 
naturally  endeavor  to  reproduce  by  delineation  in  the  air,  by  position, 
expi'ession,  attitude,  action  and  movement,  the  picture,  instinct,  as  it 
is,  with  life,  which  exists  in  their  own  minds.  In  other  words,  they 
endeavor  to  present  objectively  what  they  possess  subjectively. 

When  they  come  together,  whether  in  the  Institution  or  in  any 
other  society  of  their  own,  this  picture  becomes,  through  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  reduced  as  by  an  inversion  of  lenses,  and 
bears  a  relation  to  the  broader  pantomime,  like  that  which  hieroglyphics 
bear  to  panoramic  scenes,  but  it  still  preserves  perfectly  its  pictorial 
character^  Analogies  growing  out  of  this,  gradually  introduce  certain 
signs  expi*essive  of  abstract  ideas,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  pic- 
torial method  of  presentation,  till  all,  or  nearly  all  the  conceptions 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  find  in  it  a  fitting  and  complete  ex- 
pression,  making  it,  as  it  were,  a  true  photograph  of  thought,  an  exact 
projection  of  what  pre-exists  within  the  mind,  a. very  counterpart  of  the 
picture  therein  formed. 

''  Ideas  before  words,"  is  an  old  and  correct  principle  in  education,  a 
principle  which  finds  its  most  striking  exemplification  in  the  nae.of  the 
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sign  langaage.  This  gives  the  deaf-mute  actiyit;  of  mind  and  yivid- 
n688  of  conception,  and  when,  after  he  has  reached  a  certain  point;  in 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  he  attempts  to  express,  in  this  lan- 
guage, facts  OF  ideas  communicated  to  him  by  signs,  the  process  is  not 
a  ^ron^fo/nm  in  the  generally  received  use  of  that  term,  but  an  effort 
to  put  into  a  correct  form  of  words,  a  definite  and  exact  idea  existing  in 
his  own  mind,  and  if  he  commits  solecisms  in  the  choice  of  words, 
makes  mistakes  in  the  order  of  the  sentence,  is  guilty  of  omissions  of 
Cimnectives  and  is  faulty  in  grammatical  terminations,  it  is  not  because 
there  is  anything  in  signs  that  suggests  these  errors,  but  because  he  has 
an  imperfect  mastery  of  the  instrument  he  is  using. 

A  similar  effort  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  hearing  person.  He  is 
attempting,  it  may  be,  to  describe  a  scene  which  he  has  observed,  to 
give  an  idea  of  a  picture  he  has  seen,  to  relate  an  event  which  has 
transpired  in  his  presence,  to  convey  a  notion  of  a  sensation  he  has  felt, 
to  express  an  opinion  he  has  formed. 

If  he  has  a  large  vocabulary  of  woi'ds,  has  attached  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  each,  is  familiar  with  grammatical  constructions,  and  has  had 
large  practice  in  speaking  or  writing,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  give,  in 
language,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  a  reasonably  close  approximation  to 
his  thought ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  even  he,  if  speaking  extem- 
poraneously to  an  audience,  will  occasionally  be  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
word,  and  for  even  the  appropriate  form  of  expression,  and  so  will  be 
obUged  to  work  up  toward  his  idea  by  regular  approaches,  adopting,  for 
this  purpose,  different  forms  of  statement,  and  employing  the  various 
other  devices  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  euphemistically  called  am- 
plification.    If  his  language  is  somewhat  loose,  if  he  occasionally  uses 
the  wrong  word,  and  if  his  nominative  case  is  not  always  followed  by  its 
appropriate  verb,  if,  in  fine,  he  does  not  maintain  the  same  accuracy 
that  is  demanded  of  the  writer,  he  is  pardoned,  because  of  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

But  how  much  more  slowly  does  the  author  elaborate  the  thought. 
Painfully,  studiously,  anxiously,  he  writes  and  re-writes,  till  he  has  re- 
duced the  expression  of  his  ideas  to  something  like  symmetrical  pro- 
portions, and  even  then  is  conscious  tiiat  he  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
veying exactly  what  exists  in  his  own  mind.  What  writer,  indeed,  of 
distinction  is  there,  who  does  not  often  labor  for  hours  over  a  single  sen- 
tence before  he  is  willing  to  have  it  meet  the  public  eye  ? 

Tbis  is  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the  dec- 
laration so  often  made,  that  we  think  in  language.  If  signs  ai*e  injuri- 
oua  because  they  are  not  in  the  English  language,  then  all  visions,  all 
scenes  in  nature,  all  works  of  art,  all  objects  of  thought  fuid  contempla- 
tion are.  injurious,  because  they  are  not  in  the  English  language.  So. 
far,  however,  are  they  from  having  this  effect,  that,  especially  for  those 
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whose  ears  have  never  been  opened  to  the  sounds  of  words^  assooiaiedi . 
from  infancy,  on  the  part  of  the  hearing,  with  every  act  of  the  mindi 
they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  giving  not  only  definiteness  of 
ideas  but  variety  of  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  deaf  endeavor  to  grasp  the  ideas  ex^: 
pressed  in  writing  or  in  print,  they  are  obliged  not  only  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  but  to  derive,  from  the  whole  period,  thepic* 
torial  conception  which  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

If  they  bring  this  out  clearly  in  graphic  signs,  the  teacher  has  evi« 
dence  that  they  have  fully  understood  what  they  have  endeavored  to 
read.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  however,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than 
to  believe  that  the  thought  expressed  by  the  woi*ds  has  not  found  lodg< 
ment  in  their  minds. 

A  successful  effort  in  this  direction,  also  produces  a  conscious  con- 
viction, in  the  pupil,  that  he  has  seized  the  writei-'s  meaning,  while  fail- 
ure impresses  upon  him  the  certainty  of  the  contrary,  on  the  principle, 
which  has  paiissed  into  an  axiom  in  our  profession,  that  no  one  can  ex- 
press an  idea  in  signs  of  which  he  is  not  possessed  himself. 

A  similar  conviction  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  conscien- 
tious hearing  person,  if,  in  reading  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  descrip- 
tions, the  picture  does  not  stand  forth  distinct  and  harmonious  on  the 
field  of  his  mental  vision,  and,  satisfied  by  the  reputation  of  the 
author  that  the  fault  is  in  himself  and  not  in  the  writer,  he  reads  and 
re-reads  till  he  has  called  it  up  in  all  its  fullness  and  just  pi*oportioD6. 
This  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  criticism  in  regard 
to  Btyle.  If  sufBcient  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader  fails  to  bring  out 
the  picture,  the  writer,  however  correct  in  his  syntax,  or  euphonioas 
in  his  flow  of  words,  is  condemned  on  account  of  an  inadequate  use  of 
language; 

In  closing  this  report,  but«few  additional  remarks  seem  necessary. 
The  classification  of  pupils,  for  the  coming  year,  has  been  founded,  not 
only  upon  the  examination  made  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  whose  report  of  their  exhaustive  investigations,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  corroborate  many  of  the  statements  herein  set  forth, 
but  upon  the  study  made  by  the  principal  and  his  colleagues  in  respect 
to  each  individual  case,  and,  it  is  believed,  is  the  embodiment  of  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  comparative  intellectual  advancement. 

The  coui'se  of  study,  too,  prescribed  to  each  class  for  the  year,  shows  a 
regular  progression  from  the  elementary  lessons  in  language  and  num- 
bers, through  natural  history,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  general  history  and  the  history  of  England,  to  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  t^ni  through  the  various  processes  of  arithmetic,  to 
mensuration  and  algebra,  not  omitting  that  religious  instruction  which, 
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while  entirely  unsectarum  in  its  character,  ifl.yet  necessary  to  fit  our 
pupils  to  embrace  intelligently  the  various  forms  of  faith  which,  how* 
ever  they  may  differ  in  details,  unite  in  enjoining  Ioto  and  obedience  to 
a  common  Father,  and,  in  most  instances,  in  fostering  reliance  upon  a 
common  Saviour. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that,  deaf-mutes  can  not,  like  hearing  children,  as. 
a  general  rule,  go  through  a  text-book  in  a  single  year,  successive  por- 
tions of  each  of  those  used  in  the  Instikntion  have  been  assigned  to 
the  classes  representing  the  successive  years  of  progress,  so  that  a 
book  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  two  or  even  three  years.  During 
this  time  he  will  have  the  opportunity,  either  of  review  or  of  reading 
in  advance,  while  the  portion  marked  out  for  the  year  will  not  be  so 
great  that  he  can  not  learn  it  with  absolute  thoroughness.  This  is 
the  key-note  of  our  system  of  study.  We  can  not  afford  to  permit  our 
papils  to  forget  anything.  The  past  must  be  secure  before  we  make 
any  inroads  upon  the  future. 

The  order  of  school  exercises  is  alike  in  all  the  classes.  The  1st 
hour  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  other  branches  of  the  mathematics  ;  the 
2d  hour  to  the  recitation,  both  by  signs  and  by  writing,  of  the  lesson  stu- 
died the  evening  before  ;  the  3d  hour  and  the  4th  to  exercises  intended  to 
make  the  English  language  pi-actically  familiar  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course with  hearing  persons,  and  as  a  resource  in  those  quiet  hours 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  communing,  by  means  of  books, 
with  the  master  minds  of  all  the  ages. 

Certain  modifications  of  this  system,  however,  are  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  the  written  exercises  often  involving  frequent  and  direct 
references  to  the  text  books,  while  at  others  they  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  them. 

The  teachers  are  constantly  writing  for  and  with  their  pupils.  If  the 
latter  are  called  to  answer  a  question,  the  teacher  afterward  writes 
another  answer,  to  give  them  a  clearer  idea  of  what  he  has  demanded  of 
them.  If  they  write  a  story,  the  teacher,  after  correcting  their  attempts, 
writes  another  version  of  it.  If  they  write  letters,  the  teacher  writes 
another  letter  that  they  may  copy  and  commit  it  to  memory,  so  that 
graceful  and  easy  forms  of  epistolary  correspondence  may  become 
familiar  to  them. 

By  these  and  other  methods,  all  having  in  view  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  congenitally  deaf,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  remembrance 
of  language  acquired  before  losing  their  hearing,  the  effort  is  made  to 
reach,  from  year  to  year,  a  higher  standard,  with  the  hope  that,  while 
so  much  has  already  been  accomplished,  more  will  yet  be  accomplished 
in  mitigating  a  calamity,  the  extent  of  which  can  not  be  comprehended 
without  a  realization  of  what  it  is  to  be  isolated  from  intellectual  inter- 
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coarse  with  the  majority  of  mankind  by  the  closing  of  the  most 
important  avenue  to  the  mind« 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PBET, 

FrificipalL 
New  Yo£K  Ikstitutiok  po&  the  Ikstbuction 
OF  THE  Deaf  ai^d  Dumb,  Sept.  1,  1878. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 


JUNE,   1878. 


Submitted  by  Rev.   Sullivan  H.    Weston,  D.D. 


To  the  Board   of  Directors    of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Oentlskbk. — The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  examine  the  classes  of  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  school  in 
Jnne,  beg  leave  to  present  the  foUowiDg  report  of  the  examination. 

The  Committee  may  be  permitted  to  remark  generally  in  anticipation 
of  the  details  which  follow,  that  the  examination  was  in  every  respect 
satisfactory  and  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned,  giving  evidence  of 
close  application  to  stady  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  general 
harmony  and  good  feeling  existing  throughout  the  Institution. 

The  Committee  tender  their  thanks  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  Green,  R  H. 
Oreen,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  who  coui^teonsly  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  assist  in  the  examination,  and  by  whose  assistance  the  Com- 
mittee were  enabled  to  finish  in  one  day,  the  19th  of  June,  the  examina- 
tion of  aU  the  classes  of  the  Institution  proper,  leaving,  for  the  second 
day,  only  the  Juvenile  Department,  and  the  special  classes  in  drawing 
and  in  articulation. 

The  annexed  schedule,  prepared  by  the  Principal,  gives,  in  tabular 
form^  the  necessary  information  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
their  arrangement  into  classes  and  divisions,  the  number  of  years  th^t 
each  class  has  been  under  instruction,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  of 
the  respective  classes.  The  Board  is  respectfully  referred,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, to  this  schedule,  for  information  on  the  above  mentioned  points. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  CLASSES,   JUNE  19,  1878. 


I. 
II. 

ui. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


•  •  •  • 


i 


1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 

8 


TEACHBR8. 


Standing. 


Jacob  Van  Nostrand 
Ida  Montgomery. . . 

F.  D.  aarke 

Jane  T.  Meigs 

R.  B.  Lloyd .. .. 

W.  G.  Jones 

J.  L.  Ensign 


UHBBB  UI0TBUCT1OV 


T.  H.  Jewell 

Henry  D.  Reaves. 
Q.  C.  W.  Gamage 


8  years 

4  years 

8  years 

2  years 

7  years 

6  years 

6  years 

5  years 

6  years 

5  years 

5  years 

4  years 

6  years 

4  years 

2  wks.  to  1  mo. . . 

8  years 

8  years 

2  years 

IJ  years 

1  year 

1  year 

Jttybnile  Depabtment. 


Luann  C.  Rice.. .. 
C.  W.  Van  Tassell 


2  years 

2  mos.  to  1  year. . 


Spbcial  CiaABS — Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
Bessie  V.  Pita  Hugh 


Abticulation  Class. 


£.  H.  Carrier. 


6  years 

1  to  8  years. 


High  Class 


1UI& 


Weston  Jenkins, 


ish)  - 


(J.  Van  NoBtnxid  (EnglM) 
•|F.  D.  Ci9Lrke{MaAematic8) 
(W.  Jenkins  {LaHn). 


8  to  11  years 


20 
21 


19 
17 


20 
16 
19 
20 


11 
19 
21 
14 
18 
11 


20 

35 


7 
8 


Special  Classbb.^ 
Articulatum. 


Carrie  £.  Handy, 
Jane  T.  Meigs. . 


52 


Dbawino. 


I    ..    I  Carrie  V.  Hagadom. 


Fennk. 


19 
22 


21 
23 


17 
20 
10 
10 


9 

10 
10 


5 
11 


T<M 


20 
21 
19 
22 
19 
17 
21 
28 
20 
16 
19 
20 
17 
20 
10 
21 
19 
21 
33 
23 

01 


20 
35 


12 
19 


11 

8 

6 
5    : 

17 

13 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

4 

887 

198 

585 

19    ,      71 
40  40 


282    t  198    1    480 


J 
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The  examination  of  the  High  Glass  was  conducted  by  the  Bev.  E.  W. 
Donald/  and  his  report  of  the  same,  to  which  the  Board  is  respectfully 
refeiTed,  will  be  found,  embodied  entire  in  this  report.  The  Gom- 
mittee  beg  leave,  in  this  connection,  to  thank  Mr.  Donald  for  the 
thorough  and  gratifying  manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  examina- 
tion. 

The  Committee,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  written  language  and  facility  in  its  use,  is,  for  the  deaf-mute,  so 
entirely  cut  off,  by  the  deprivation  of  hearing,  from  the  usual  means  of 
communication  by  speech,  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  directed  the 
examination  especially  to  the  point  of  ascertaining  whether  the  system 
in  use  in  the  Institution  accomplishes  this  end,  and  accomplishes  it  by 
the  best  means. 

Dividing  the  classes  into  three  groups,  respectively  comprising  the 
elementary,  the  advanced  and  the  intermediate,  we  find  that  the  first, 
or  elementary  group,  are  instructed  wholly  by  the  use  of  books  prepared 
especially  for  this  class  of  children ;  the  intermediate  group,  by  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  books  in  connection  with  ordinary  school  books, 
according  to  the  ability  and  progress  of  the  pupils  ;  while  the  advanced 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  common  school  educa- 
tion and  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  school  books.    Among  the  books  pre- 
pared and  used  especially  for  the  instmction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr. 
I.  L.  Feet's  Language  Lessons  holds  a  conspicuous  place.   In  the  elemen- 
tary classes,  including  the  pupils  of  the  Juvenile  Department  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  this  book  is  used  exclusively  and  with  results  so  remarkable 
as  to  call  forth  from  the  Committee  especial  admiration  and  approval. 
The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  book  prepared  upon  the  same 
geuei-al  principles  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  second  group  of  classes, 
would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  and  valuable  to  the  deaf-mute  by  sim- 
plifying the  difiiculties  which  he  meets  in  the  use  of  a  written  language. 
The  selection  of  books  for  the  advanced  classes  seems  to  be  a  very 
judicious  one,  and,  judging  from  the  examination,  very  satisfactory  to 
the  pupils,  whose  familiarity  with  history,  geography,  grammar  and 
other  branches  of  study,  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Committee. 

BecuiTing  now  to  the  schedule  above  alluded  to,  and  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  classes  prepared  for  their  guidance,  the  Committee  pro* 
pose  to  take  up  each  class  in  detail,  commencing  with  the  classes  of  the 
lowest .  standing  in  respect  to  time  of  instruction,  and  proceeding 
regularly  through  all  the  classes  to  the  highest,  to  present,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  in  a  report  so  brief  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  a  full 
and  clear  statement  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Institution  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  As  the  Department  of  Instruction  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  that  upon  which  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  Institution  are  based,  and  by  which  its  efficiency  is  judged,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  know  that  it  maintains  the  high 
standard  which  it  has  always  upheld,  and  that  it  is  constantly  pressiiig 
forward  to  anything  higher  which  is  attainable. 

Following  the  plan  above  designated,  the  second  division  of  the  tentii 
class,  taught  by  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage,  and  containing  twenty-one 
pupils,  eleven  males  and  ten  females,  and  examined,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  first  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  The  tenth  class  is  composed  of  pupils  of  one  year's 
standing,  and  the  second  division  comprises  several  recent  arrivals  and 
many  who,  from  various  causes,  are  the  dullest  and  most  backward  of 
the  one-year  pupils.  Dr.  Feet's  Language  Lessons  is  the  text  book  used 
in  the  instruction  of  this  class,  and,  in  view  of  the  mental  inefSciency  of 
many  of  the  class,  the  teacher  has  been  directed  by  the  Frincipal  to  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  with  frequent  reviews.  They  had  consequently  gone 
over,  and  reviewed  often,  but  thirty-two  pages  of  the  class  book.  The 
first  exercise  was  the  writing  of  the  names  of  various  objects  designated 
bv  the  teacher.  This  was  to  test  the  advancement  of  those  of  the  clasB 
who,  having  recently  entered  the  Institution,  were  not  up  to  the  general 
level  of  the  class.  Fassing  on  to  exercises  intended  to  exhibit  the 
general  progress  of  the  class,  the  teacher  directed  them  all,  passing 
around  the  room,  to  touch  a  key  lying  upon  the  table,  after  which,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  did  you  do  ?"  all  wrote  readily  and 
neatly  upon  their  slates,  "  I  touched  the  key."  The  teacher  wrote  upon 
his  slate,  "Alice,  touch  the  knife,"  and  a  lively  little  girl  ran  to  the 
table  and  *'  touched  the  knife."  The  answer  of  the  class  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  did  Alice  do  ?"  was,  "She  touched  the  knife."  At  the 
request  of  the  examiner,  the  class  was  exercised  in  many  ways  to  test 
their  ability  to  use  the  pronouns  J,  you,  he,  she,  correctly.  They 
stood  the  test  well,  and  showed  by  their  willingness  and  eagerness  that 
they  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  these  elementary  steps  by  their 
faithful  teacher.  Their  exorcises  in  penmanship,  or  rather  in  writing 
with  crayons  on  their  slates,  showed  where  and  how  they  had  acquired 
the  excellent  handwriting  which  they  had  exhibited  in  their  general 
class  exercises. 

The  first  division  of  the  tenth  class,  which  is  also  taught  by  Mr. 
Gamage,  and  contains  twenty-three  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  ten 
females,  and  has  a  standing  of  one  year,  was  examined  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  Be  v.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  The  Language  Lessons  of  Dr.  L  L. 
Feet  had  been  their  text  book,  and  they  had  gone  over  and  reviewed 
«even  sections,  embracing  the  definite  article ;  the  use  of  active  verbs 
in  the  imperative  mood,  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative  mood^  followed 
by  the  objective  case;  the  personal  pronouns  /,  you,  he,  she;  adjectives 
of  color ;  the  conjunction  anef;  and  the  plural  number  of  nonnSi 
"Exercises,  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  -text  book,  were  given  to 
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tbe  class^  and  the   examiner  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  acquitted 
themselves  well.     A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  acquire- 
ments of  this  class.     This  direction  was  given  in  writing  hj  their  teacher. 
*'  Maggie,  take  a  rihbon  out  of  the  box  and  give  it  to  me."    Maggie  at 
once  stepped  forward^  with  a  smiling  face^  and  performed  tlie  action  cor- 
rectly. This  question  was  then  asked  tlie  class :  "  What  did  Maggie  do  ?'* 
The  class  wrote  in  reply,  "  Maggie  took  a  ribbon  out  of  the  box  and  gave 
it  to  you."    Maggie  herself  wrote,  "  I  took  a  ribbon,  etc.,"  showing  that 
she  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  the  pronoun  to  suit  her  own  case. 
The  examiner  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  exercises  of  this  class. 
The  second  division  of  the  ninth  class,  containing  twenty-three  pupils, 
fourteen  males  and  nine  females,  taught  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Reaves,  was 
examined  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  by  the  Chairman  of 
tlie  Committee.     The  standing  of  this  class  was  one  year  and  a  half. 
Their  text  books  were  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  ninety-eight 
pages ;  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  three  sections.     It  was 
evident  to  the  examiner  that  Mr.  Reaves  had  been  very  resolute  and 
thorough  with  his  class.     His  method  of  teaching  the  personal  pronouns 
was  admirable,  and  could  only  come  from  long  experience.     Numerals, 
used  as  adjectives  and  as  pronouns,   was  one  of  the  lessons  on  which 
the  class  was  examined,  and  the  result  showed  how  much  can  be  done  by 
system.     The  difference  between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  articles 
was  made  so  clear  that  the  class  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  it. 
The  examination  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  showed  how  well  they  rea- 
lized the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  variations  in  the 
questions  proved  that  they  were  not  answering  by  rote,  but  understood 
what  they  were  writing  about.     There  were  some  mistakes  made,  but 
the  teacher  was  very  severe  and  searching,  and  seemed  anxious  to  give  a 
fair  exhibition  of  his  class,  and  to  show  what  they  did  not  know  as  well 
as  what  they  did  know.     The  examiner  was  well  pleased  with  the  class. 
The  first  division  of  the  ninth  class,  comprising  twenty-one  pupils, 
all  boys,  and  taught  by  Mr,  Henry  D.  Reaves,  was  examined  in  the  after- 
noon by  W.  W.  Green,  Esq.     The  standing  of  this  class  was  two  years, 
and  the  studies  were  the  Language  Lessons,  entire,  and  seven  sections  of 
the  Scripture  Lessons.     In  arithmetic  they  had  been  taught  addition, 
and,  in  composition,  had  been  required  to  write  a  journal  three  times  a 
week  and  letters  once  a  month.     The  examiner   was  especially  well 
pleased  with  the  writing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  upon  the  slates  by  all  the 
boys  of  this  class,  and  with  the  promptness  and  accuracy  of  their  exer- 
cises generally. 

The  second  division  of  the  eighth  class,  containing  nineteen  male  pu- 
pils of  the  standing  of  three  years,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Jewell,  was  examined  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,   June  19th,   by 

the    Eev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.    They  had  gone  over,  during  th(»  year, 
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twelve  sections  of  Dr.  Peefc's  Language  Lessons  and  reviewed  the  same ; 
had  studied  five  sections  of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  had  been  in- 
structed in  addition  and  multiplication.  Jounializing  and  letter 
writing  were  also  among  the  exercises  of  this  class.  The  following 
specimen  of  journalizing,  written  on  the  morning  of  the  examination 
day  by  one  of  the  pupils,  is  a  fair  average  example  of  the  ability  of  the 
class  in  this  respect.  '*  It  is  Wednesday,  June  19th,  1878.  The  weather 
is  very  warm  and  pleasant  to-day.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  day.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  grass,  and  the  trees  with  leaves.  I  awoke  at 
six  o'clock.  I  dressed  myself.  I  went  downstairs  to  the  wash-room. 
I  washed  my  face  and  hands.  I  wiped  them  with  a  towel.  I  ate  break- 
fast at  seven  o'clock.  After  breakfast,  I  played  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Taef 
waved  his  handkerchief  to  call  us  to  go  to  chapel  at  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Peet 
officiated  at  morning  prayers.  I  came  in  school  a  little  while  ago.  I 
said,  ^good  morning  to  you.'  I  am  glad  to  see  Eev.  Thomas  Gallandet. 
He  came  here." 

The  general  examination  of  the  class  upon  the  Language  Lossous 
and  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  also  in  addition,  was  very  satisfactoiy  to 
the  examiner.     For  lack  of  time,  multiplication  was  omitted. 

Ilie  first  division  of  the  eighth  class,  having  a  total  of  twenty-oue  pu- 
pils, eleven  boys  and  ten  girls,  with  a  standing  of  three  years,  and  also 
taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Jewell,  was  examined  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  19th,  by  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the 
second  division,  the  first  division  had  used  as  a  text  book  Dr.  H.  P.  Feet's 
Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  having  studied  the  portion  embracing 
the  History  of  Animals.  They  had  also  been  instructed  in  arithmetic 
and  letter  and  journal  writing.  The  examination  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  The  pupils,  of  course,  exhibited  great  readiness  and  more 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  than  the  second  division,  and  were  also 
more  familiar  with  the  principle  and  practice  of  addition  and  multij)li- 
cation. 

The  second  division  of  the  seventh  class,  containing  twenty  femalf 
pupils  with  a  standing  of  four  years,  and  taught  by  Miss  Josephine  L. 
Ensign,  was  examined,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Brown,  on  the  19th  of  June.  The 
studies  of  this  class,  during  the  year,  were  the  Scripture  Lessons  from 
Section  VIII.  to  the  end  ;  the  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  that 
portion  including  the  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of  Animals  : 
in  arithmetic,  the  four  fundamental  rules ;  and  articulation,  by  Bell's 
System.  The  examiner  was  much  pleased  with  the  manifest  care  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  instruction  of  this  class,  as  exhibited  in  their 
prompt  and  correct  replies  to  all  the  questions  which  he  reqnested  the 
teacher  to  put  to  the  class.  The  examination  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  division  of  the  eighth  class,  a  sup- 
plementary division  of  ten  girls,of  a  standing  of  two  weeks  to  ont 
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moathy  taught  by  Miss  Ensign  by  the  monitorial  system  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Brown.  Tliey  had  learned  the  twelve  basic  words  of  Dr.  Peet's 
Language  Lessons,  and  tlie  Manual  and  written  alphabet. 

The  first  division  of  the  seventh  class,  comprising  a  total  of  seven- 
teen female  pupils  of  five  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Miss  Ensign, 
was  examined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  studies  of  the 
class  had  been  the  International  Sundav  School  Lessons,  Monteith's 
Geography,  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  articulation  by 
Bell's  System,  and  letter  writing  by  means  of  model  letters  and  by 
monthly  letters  to  their  parents.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  class  is 
the  first  one  mentioned  in  the  report  which  has  passed  beyond  the  use 
of  elementary  books,  and  is  taught  altogether  from  tlie  text  books  in  use 
in  common  schools.  In  these  studies,  the  pupils  of  this  class  passed  a 
most  excellent  examination,  and  in  their  correctness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, exhibited  the  results  of  their  previous  training  in  the  elementary 
course.  It  is  at  this  point  in  their  intellectual  training,  especially,  that 
the  expansion  of  their  mental  faculties  is  most  observable.  The  objects 
to  which  their  attention  is  directed  are  more  numerous  and  of  more 
varied  interest,  and  the  natural  result  is  a  corresponding  increase  of 
mental  activity  and  a  greater  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  examiner  was  well  pleased  witli  the  examination,  and  delighted 
with  the  general  intelligence  and  cheerfulness  of  the  pupils. 

The  examination  of  the  second  division  of  the  sixth  class,  taught  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Jones,  and  containing  twenty  male  pupils  of  four  years' 
standing,  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  The  studies 
of  the  year  had  comprised  a  portion  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of 
Instruction,^  Part  III.,  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Felter's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, Dr.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  and  model  letters. 

The  first  division  of  the  sixth  class,  also  taught  by  Mr.  Jones,  and 
comprising  nineteen  pupils  of  five  years'  standing,  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet.     The  text  books  of  this  division  were  the  same  as  of  the 
second  division,  with  the  addition  of  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  and  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons.     The  examination  of  both  divisions  was  search- 
ing and  severe,  conducted  both  by  signs  and  written  questions,  and  showed 
conclusively  that  these  pupils  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  and  faithfully 
taxxght,     Mr.  Jones's  wonderful  command  of  the  graphic  language  of 
signs,  enables  him  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  to  impress  his 
explanations  and  illustrations  upon  their  minds.     The  examination  of 
both  divisions  was  most  satisfactory. 

A.  X.  Brown,  Usq.,  examined  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  class, 
taagbt  by  Mr.  Bowland  B.  Lloyd,  containing  sixteen  male  pupils  of 
five  years'  standing,  with  the  exception  of  three,  who  were  beginners, 
under    instruction  four  weeks.     Their  text  books  were   Goodrich's 
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Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  Monteith's  Introdaction  to  Geo- 
graphy, Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  and  Peet's  Language  Lessons. 
In  history,  the  class  was  examined  upon  the  American  Serolntion; 
in  geography,  upon  definitions  and  map  exercises,  and,  in  Arithmetic, 
upon  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  all  passed 
the  ordeal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiner,  and  with  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

The  first  division  of  the  fifth  class,  taught  also  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
containing  twenty  male  pupils  of  six  years' standing,  was  examined  by 
Bichard  H.  Green,  Esq.  The  studies  of  the  class  had  been  Parley's 
Universal  History,  Monteith's  Introduction  to  Geograpliy,  andEmerson'e 
North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  The  particular  subjects  in 
history  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed,  were  the  Turkish 
and  Bussian  empires.  In  geography,  the  class  had  reviewed  the  book 
which  tliey  had  gone  througli  the  previous  year.  In  arithmetic,  the 
class  had  added  fractious  and  federal  money  to  the  fundamental  rales 
already  acquired.  In  composition,  the  class  had  been  exercised  in  writ- 
ing original  sentences,  in  supplying  words  purposely  omitted  in  sentences, 
in  questions  and  answers  on  general  topics,  and  in  writing  from  signs* 
The  examiner  was  unable  to  go  through  all  the  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gramme, hut,  judging  from  the  success  of  the  examination  on  the 
subjects  chosen,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  class  had  been 
well  and  thoroughly  taught.  Their  answers  were  prompt  and  generally 
correct,  and  creditable  alike  to  themselves  and  their  teacher. 

The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class,  containing  nineteen  female 
pupils  of  five  years'  standing  and  four  of  less  than  a  month's  standing, 
and  taught  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs,  was  examined  by  W.  W.  Oreen, 
Esq.     It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  that  the  pupils  of  but  a  few  weeks 
who  are  found  in  several  of  the  older  classes,  are  those  who  have  enter- 
ed the  Institution  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term.     The  classes  of 
new  pupils  being  full,  and  there  being  no  teacher  for  a  surplus  cla^, 
the  Principal  was  compelled  to  divide  the  recent  accessions  among  the 
classes  as  above  stated,  and  have  them  instructed  by  monitors  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  of  these  classes.     The  studies  of  the  class 
now  under  consideration,  were  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
Goodrich's    Child's  History  of  the    United  States,    arithmetic,  and 
articulation. 

The  first  division  of  the  fourth  class,  taught  by  Miss  Meigs,  and  con- 
taining twenty-one  female  pupils,  wtis  also  examined  by  Mr.  W.  "W. 
Green.  This  division  had  also  studied  the  Inteinational  Bible  Liessons. 
but  Harper's  Introductory  Geography  was  substituted  for  the  History 
of  the  United  States.  Arithmetic  and  articulation  were  also  included 
among  the  studies.  The  examiner  found  both  divisions  to  have  bees 
well  instructed  in  all  these  studies,  and  he  was  especially  pleaaed  with 
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the  folloess  and  accuracy  of  all  their  rejdies.  Almost  no  mistakes  were 
made ;  from  which  the  examiner  inferred  that  the  pupils  of  these  classes 
had  been  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  studies  during  the  year.  He 
desires  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  examination  of  both  divi^ 
sions. 

The  second  division  of  the  third  class,  comprising  seventeen  male 
pupils  of  six  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  was  ex- 
amined by  Richard  H.  Green,  Esq.  The  studies  of  this  class  had  been, 
dnring  the  year,  Swinton's  Langnage  Lessons,  Harper's  School  Geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  history,  the  International  Scripture  Lessons  and 
book-keeping.  The  Langnage  Lessons  had  been  used  in  connection 
\rith  Dr.  1.  L.  Peet's  Grammatical  Symbols,  thus  combining  these  aids 
to  the  grammatical  instruction  of  the  class  and  to  their  manifest  advan- 
tage. The  instruction  of  the  class  in  geograi)hy  had  comprised  the 
geography  of  the  United  States.  The  class  had  received  instniction  in 
arithmetic  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Reaves,  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
])rincipal,  with  a  view  of  testing  experimentally  a  new  method  of  instruct- 
ing deaf-mutes  in  the  science  of  numbers.  The  examination  of  the 
class  was  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  method.  In  his- 
tory, the  class  had  used  Goodrich's  History,  as  far  as  relates  to 
America,  as  a  reading  book.  The  pupils  seemed  to  have  a  general  fa- 
miliarity with  the  facts  of  American  history.  Their  instruction  in 
book-keeping  included  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Thomas's  System. 

The  first  division  of  the  third  class,  consisting  of  nineteen  male  pupils 
of  seven  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Clarke,  was  also  examined  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Green.  Their  studies  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  second 
division,  but  the  first  division  had  gone  over  more  of  the  text  books, 
and  were  generally  of  a  higher  grade  of  improvement.  The  examiner  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  classes  had  worked  hard  and  seemed 
eager  to  leam.  They  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  while  they  reflect 
great  credit  on  their  teacher,  they  also  deserve  much  praise  for  their  own 
application  and  diligence. 

The  second  division  of  the  second  class  comprises  eighteen  little  girls 
of  two  years'  standing  and  four  of  less  than  a  year's  standing.  It  is  taught 
by  Miss  Ida  Montgomery,  and  was  examined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Examining  Committee.  They  had  been  taught  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Peet's 
Language  Lessons,  and  had  also  learned  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Pj*ayer,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
of  the  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  mission  of  the  Saviour. 
The  examination  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Miss  Montgomery  seems  to 
have  the  rare  faculty  of  completely  interesting  her  little  pupils,  and 
they  seemed  eager  to  show  what  they  knew.  Especially  in  Bible  les- 
ions did  they  exhibit  how  completely  they  understood  the  subject. 
The;y  were  asked  to  give  some  account  of  Adam.    One,  who  was  an 
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orphan,  Wrote,  "Adam  had  no  mother;"  another  wrote,  "Adam  was 
never  a  baby  ;"  anotlier  wrote,  "  Adam  did  not  grow  ;"  and  still  another, 
"  Adam  was  glad  to  see  Eve."  The  whole  class  wrote,  from  memory,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  after  which  they  gave  the 
Lord's  prayer  by  the  sign  language,  led  by  Minnie  Flint,  which  was 
very  beautiful  and  affecting. 

.  The  first  division  of  the  second  class  contains  nineteen  girls  of  eight 
years'  standi ug,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery.     This  class  was  also 
examined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.     Their  principal  study 
had  been  the  English  Language,  not  particularly  with  text  books,  ex- 
cept that  Berard's  History  of  England  and  Harper's  Geography  had  been 
used  as  reading  books,  but  the  teacher  had  tried  to  give  her  pupils  snch 
a  command  of  written  language  as  would  enable  them  to  read  under- 
standingly  and  to  express  their  thoughts  intelligibly,  if  not  with  grace  and 
fluency.     To  this  end,  they  had  been  exercised  constantly  in  writing,  in 
answering  questions  eutopics  of  both  transient  and  permanent  interest, 
in  translatmg  stories  from  signs,  in  independent  composition,  and  in 
combining  given  words  into  sentences.     Particular,  attention  had  been 
given  to  letter  writing,  and  a  model  letter  had  been  written  for  them 
every  two  weeks.     In  Arithmetic,  they  had  been  exercised  in  making  up 
their  accounts  after  an  imaginary  shopping  expedition,  and  they  had 
received  some  instruction  in  book-keeping.     They  had  also  learned  the 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons.     Their  first  exercise  was  to  write, 
each  one,  a  "  Welcome"  to  their  examiner,  and  all  were  well  expressed 
and  with  but  few  mistakes.     It  was  especially  observable  that  each 
greeted  the  examiner  in  a  different  style,  showing  that  they  were  original 
and  not  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.     They  answered  readily  and  correctly 
all  questions  that  were  proposed,  and  showed  that  they  thought  for  them- 
selves.    They  were  requested  to  state  what  characters  in  prof ane  history 
they    most  admired.     One  selected  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.    She 
discriminated  very  justly,  censured  him  for  his  faults,  but  admired  him 
for  his  great  bravery.     Another  selected  Alfred  the  Great,  because  he 
did  so  much  for  his  subjects.     Another  selected  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
admired  him  for  his  unselfishness  and  humanity.     She  referred  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  was  faint 
and  thirsty  from  loss  of  blood,  he  gave  the  bottle  of  water  that  was 
brought  for  him  to  a  poor  wounded  soldier  that  was  being  carried  by, 
and  who  looked  at  the  water  beseechingly,  exclaiming,  "Thy  necessity 
is  still  greater  than  mine."    They  were  asked  what  President,  after 
Washington,  they  most  liked.     They  were  pretty  unanimous  in  selecting 
Lincoln,  giving  their  reasons  with  much  good  sense.     Six  words  were 
given  them  to  combine  in  one  sentence,  and  the  examiner  was  much 
astonished  at  the  ingenuity  and  dexerity  with  which,  in  almost  every 
instance,  it  was  done..    He  had  selected  six  words  hard  for  any  one  to 
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combine,  in  order  to  test  tlieir  proficiency,  and  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  them  achieye  what  he  thought  would  puzzle  the  most  expert  of 
them.  They  were  exceedingly  happy  in  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Bible  characters,  in  every  instance  assigning  correct  reasons  why  one 
was  regarded  more  illustrious  than  another.  Tiie  examiner  is  of  the 
opinion  that  both  of  these  classes  have  been  industriously  and  skilfally 
taught,  and  reflect  credit  on  their  teacher. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  class,  containing  twenty-one  pupils, 
all  boys  of  four  years'  standing,  had  been  taught  during  the  year  by  Mr. 
J.  Van  Xostrand.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Green.  They  had  studied  Dr.  H.  P.  Peefc's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part 
III.,  78  pp.  ;  the  Scripture  Lessons,  53  pp.  ;  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  model  letters,  and  monthly  letters  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  and,  in  arithmetic,  notation,  addition,  multiplication  and  partly 
subtraction  and  division.  The  examination  consisted  of  questions  upon 
various  portions  of  their  text  books,  selerted  at  random,  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  the  writing  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and. 
the  Lord's  Prayer  from  memory,  after  which  some  examples  in  arith- 
metic were  given.  The  examiner  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the 
class  had  been  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  studies  and  had  passed  an 
excellent  examination. 

The  first  division  of  the  first  class,  comprising  twenty  male  pupils  of 
eight  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  was  examined 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  19th  of  June.  The  following  text  books  had  been  used  in  this 
class  during  the  year,  to  wit : — Kerl's  English  Grammar,  Thalheimer's 
History  of  England,  Brooks's  Normal  Arithmetic,  French's  Common 
School  Arithmetic,  Thomas's  Book-Keeping,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  Harper's 
Geography,  generid  review,  model  letters  every  other  week,  the  Scrip- 
ture Lesson  papers,  and  monthly  letters  to  parents  and  friends.  The 
examination  in  Mr.  Van  Nostrand's  department  was  a  triumph  for 
teacher  and  pupils  as  it  always  is,  and  the  examiner  was  sorry  that  he 
had  not  more  time  with  this  interesting  class.  The  pupils  had  that 
confident,  self-reliant  air,  always  observable  in  scholars  well  prepared 
and  eager  for  the  trial.  Most  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  history. 
Cards,  with  subjects  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  text  book  writ- 
ten on  them,  were  distributed,  so  there  was  no  chance  for  collusion — . 
indeed,  the  widely  extended  reputation  of  this  veteran  and  successful, 
professor  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  complete  thoroughness.  The 
examiner  was  soon  led  beyond  his  depth,  and  had  to  consult  the  text 
book  to  test  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  answers.  The  class  was  also 
examined  in  grammar,  and  the  chairman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
professor's  method  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar by  their  practical  application  in  the  processes  of  parsing  instead  of 
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reqnii'ing  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  a  set  of  rules  whicli  at  the  time 
they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  and  he  regrets  timt  it  is  not  more  in 
favor  in  our  common  schools.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  there 
was  not  more  time  for  the  examination  of  this  class,  not  that  the  ex- 
aminer was  not  satisfied,  but  when  scholarahaye  studied  hard,  they  are 
anxious  to  show  what  they  have  done,  and  it  is  wise  policy  to  gratify 
them  in  this  respect,  as  justice  to  them  and  also  as  an  incentire  to 
thorough  preparation  for  future  examinations.  But  the  usual  hour  for 
the  close  of  school  had  arrived,  and  as  both  the  Committee  and  the 
classes  were  somewhat  worn  and  wearied  by  the  long  and  laborious  ses- 
sion, they  gladly  welcomed  the  sound  of  the  bell  which  sent  them  to  the 
open  air. 

In  pursuance  of  the  original  intention  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the 
examination  of  all  the  regular  and  special  classes  in  the  main  building 
in  one  day,  the  19th  of  June,  the  Principal  had,  whenever  he  found  a 
member  of  the  Committee  out  of  employment,  invited  him  into  some 
one  of  the  special  classes  awaiting  the  presence  of  an  examiner.  In  this 
way,  he  succeeded  in  having  examined  the  two  divisions  of  the  articula- 
tion class,  taught  by  Mr.  E.  Henry  Currier,  and  the  special  class  of 
blind  deaf-mutes,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  B.  V.  Fitz  Hugh. 

The  second  division  of  the  articulation  class,  consisting  of  nineteen 
pupils,  eight  males  and  eleven  females,  and  taught  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cur- 
rier, was  examined  by  Richard  H.  Green,  Esq.  These  were  pupils  of  from 
one  to  three  years'  standing.  The  studies  were  elementary  visible 
speech  and  lip-reading,  Monro's  First  Header,  Dr.  I.  L.  Feet's  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Instruction,  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography, 
Part  III.  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Poet's  Course  of  Instruction,  the  Scripture  Les- 
sons and  penmanship.  Besides  the  direct  instruction  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading,  the  recitations  of  the  class  are  conducted  in  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  class  being  made  up  mostly  of  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf. 

The  iirst  division  of  the  articulation  class  contains  twelve  pupils  of 
the  standing  of  six  years,  and  is  also  taught  by  Mr.  Currier.  It  was 
examined  by  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.  The  text  books;  with  some  variations, 
and  the  method  of  teaching,  were  the  same  as  in  the  second  division 
above  mentioned.  The  pupils  being  of  longer  standing  and  having  had 
more  practice,  the  results  were  much  more  satisfactoiy  than  in  the 
second  division,  but  in  both  the  examiners  expressed  themselves  highly 
delighted  with  the  success  of  this  method  of  instruction  for  semi-mutes. 
Both  divisions  exhibited  the  patient  and  unremitting  labor  of  the  teach- 
er in  developing  the  latent  faculty  of  speech  in  his  pupils. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  the  examination  was  the  presence  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Asylums  and  Prisons,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.    They  expressed  themselves  profoundly  impressed 
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with  fhe  success  of  Mt.  Currier's  efforts,  and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  in 
passing,  that  there  has  been  a  very  general  testimony  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  visited  different  articulating  schools  that  he  has  secured  better 
results  than  are  usually  to  be  met  with.  The  earnest  enthusiasm,  clear 
conception  and  quiet  determination  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  and 
prosecuted  the  difficult  and,  in  many  cases,  apparently  hopeless  work  of 
giying  articulation  to  the  dumb  and  lip-reading  to  the  deaf,  have  fitted 
him,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  for  this  particular  department  of  instruc- 
tion, and  are  deserving  of  special  approbation  from  the  directors.  In  this 
connection,  your  Committee  desire  also  to  offer  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  success  of  Miss  Handy,  the  general  teacher  of  articulation,  who 
has  taught  seventy-one  pupils  taken  from  jdifferent  classes,  who  could 
not  be  so  well  advanced  intellectually  by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
Articulating  Department  proper,  but  wlio  had  a  certain  faculty  for 
acquiring  speech  and  lip-reading  which  demanded  encouragement. 
BelPs  Visible  Speech  has,  as  heretofore,  been  made  the  ground-work 
of  the  system,  but  the  method  of  application,  by  both  Mr.  Currier  and 
Miss  Handy,  has  in  it  certain  features  peculiar  to  this  Institution 
which,  it  is  thought,  render  it  specially  effective. 

The  special  class  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils,  taught  by  Miss 
Fitz  Hugh  consists  of  two  blind  deaf-mutes  and  one  semi-mute,  par- 
tially blind.  It  was  examined  by  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.  It  is  but  faint 
praise  to  say  that  the  examination  of  this  little  class  was  highly  credit- 
able to  pupils  and  teacher.  Considering  the  apparently  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the  patient  labor  required  in  teach- 
ing these  unfortunate  children,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  Miss 
Fitz  Hugh  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  is  simply  incredible. 
And  Miss  Fitz  Hugh  has  not  merely  imparted  knowledge.  She  has 
developed  their  moral  natures,  has  taught  them  self-control  and 
patience,  to  them  an  inestimable  blessing.  She  is,  without  poetry, 
their  guardian  angel,  ever  present,  ever  watchful,  to  teach,  to  guide, 
to  bless,  and,  if  possible,  to  save. 

The  Juvenile  Department,  which  occupies  the  Mansion  House,  was 
examined  on  Thursday,  June  20th,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Examin- 
ing Committee.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  these  little  pupils,  and 
to  watch  them  as  they  go  through  the  exercises  of  the  classes.  The 
avidity  with  which  they  learn,  and  the  delight  with  which  they  exhibit 
theur  proficiency,  are  hardly  greater  than  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  their 
teacher. 

The  second  class  Comprises  thirty -five  boys,  and  is  taught  by  Mr.  C. 
*W.  Van  Tassel.  They  are  subdivided  into  four  divisions,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  school.  Dr.  Feet's  Language 
Lessons  forms  the  basis  of  their  instruction.  Their  progress  has  been 
astonishing.    For  example,    one  boy,  only  seven  years  of  age,  in  two 
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months  had  learned  his  letters^  and  could  write  a  hand  almost  lilEe 
copper-plate.  Those  under  instruction  from  eight  months  to  a  year, 
could  write  their  names  and  ages,  and  could  enumerate  from  one  to 
one  thousand,  and  one  of  them  had  committed  to  memory  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  has  been  said  that  oratore 
are  made,  and  poets  are  born.  Mr.  Van  Tassel  was  born  a  teacher. 
It  is  his  vocation.  He  imparts  his  own  fjre  and  energy  to  his  pupils, 
and  they  move  and  recite  with  a  promptness  and  celerity  that  wasted 
no  time  while  in  session.  The  examiner  can  hardly  express  the  gratifi- 
cation which  the  examination  of  this  class  afforded  him. 

The  first  class  in  the  primary  department  embraces  twenty  pupils, 
taught  in  two  divisions,  respectively  of  nine  and  eleven  pupils,  by  Misa 
L.  G.  Bice.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the  studies  are  the  same 
as  in  the  second  class,  but  the  pupils  being  of  a  longer  standing,  averag- 
ing two  years,  their  instruction  has  proceeded  further.  The  attiiin- 
ments  of  these  little  pupils  are  wonderful,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  such  excellence  can  be  attained  in  so  brief  a  time.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  largely  owing  to  that  rare  gift  of  the  instructress,  who  writes  an 
almost  faultless  hand  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

The  examiner  can  hardly  award  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  Miss 
Bice  is  quite  competent  to  continue  the  teaching  begun  by  Mr.  Vaa 
Tassel.  Dr.  Peet  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  two  such  teachers  in 
the  Institution.  Tliey  are  an  honor  to  it.  The  examiner  professes  to 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  teaching,  and  he  can  truly  say  that 
he  has  never  seen  two  more  painstaking  and  efficient  teachers  in  an  ob- 
servation extending  over  many  years.  This  may  be  esteemed  high 
praise,  but  it  is  deseiTcd.  In  short,  after  close  and,  he  believes,  im- 
partial scrutiny,  he  is  convinced  that  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Insti- 
tution has  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  any  similar  school,  or  in  any 
school  in  the  land. 

Beturning  to  the  main  building,  the  Committee  found  it  a  pleasant 
duty  to  examine  the  drawings  and  the  drawing  books  of  the  pupils  (com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  regular  classes)  who  receive  two  hours'  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  of  education  every  week,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  V.  Hagadorn.  The  greater  part  of  these  drawings  were  very 
creditable  to  teacher  and  pupils,  and  some  were  of  marked  excellence. 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  Committee  awarded  several  prizes. 

Your  Committee  have  passed  in  review  every  class  in  the  Institution 
and  in  the  Primary  Department,  except  the  High  Class,  and  for  there- 
suits  of  the  examination  of  that  class,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  the 
Board  to  the  following  report,  prepared  by  Bev.  E.  W.  Donald,  to  whom, 
as  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  examination  was  en- 
trusted. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    REV.    E.    W.    DOXALD,     ON    THE 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

JuxE,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New    York    Institution  for    the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

GfiXTLEMEX. — ^After  nearly  six  hours  spent  in  examining  the  High 
Class  in  this  Institution,  I  am  veiy  happy  to  report  that  the  attainments 
of  its  several  members  are  very  creditable  to  themselves,  and  are  a  solid 
testimonial  to  the  conscientiousness,  tact,  and  wise  instruction  of  their 
teacher.  Of  course,  this  year's  examiner  cannot  mark  the  progress  the 
class  has  made  during  the  term  of  instruction  just  completed,  being 
necessarily  ignorant  of  their  standing  a  year  ago.  He  can  only  report 
what  he  finds  true  of  them  to-day,  leaving  to  the  proper  persons  the 
work  of  estimating  the  advance  that  has  been  made. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  class,  three  things  were  kept 
constantly  in  view  :  their  ability  to  use  correctly  the  English  language, 
their  proficiency  in  the  several  studies  of  the  year,  and  their  capacity 
for  independent  thinking,  or  the  knowing  how  to  know — for  I  conceive 
the  true  teacher  must  endeavor  to  bring  his  pupils  along  each  of  these 
lines  of  mental  development,  since  attending  to  the  first  only,  would 
make  them  parrots ;  to  the  first  and  second  only,  make  them  more  or 
less  perfect  cyclopaedias.  Education  in  them  all  develops  them  into 
disciplined  men  or  women. 

I  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  same  differences  in  skill  to  use 

language  which  are  observed  among  those  who  hear  and  speak.     One 

young  lady,  Miss  Barrager,  wrote  an  '^address  of  welcome,''  in  which 

were  no  grammatical  or  idiomatic  errors  whatever,  and  written,  too, 

with  a  certain  ease  and  style  that  showed  it  was  wholly  extempore.     It 

was  hor  own  work  in  thought  and  words;  it  showed  a  familiarity  with 

forms  of  expressing   thought  other  than  those  of  text  books  and  the 

drill  of  the  class-room.     Others  of  these  '* Addresses"  were  equally 

correct  in  point  of  grammar,  but  did  not  evince  so  much  of  freedom 

and  ease  in  expression  ;  still  they  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  made 

it  plain  that  they  were  acquiring  skill  and  facility  in   putting  their 

thoughts  into  intelligible  and  easy  phrase.     A  large  proportion  of  the 

mistakes  made  was  due  to  haste  rather  than  to  heedlessness  or  ignorance. 

With  the  mute,  as  with  the  speaking  and  hearing,  the  mind  runs  ahead 

of  the  pen.     Hence  woids  are  omitted,  sentences  left  incomplete.     But 

ifc  is  often  impossible  for  a  sentence  to  be  written  in  just  the  form  we 

find  it  unless  the  omitted  word  had  been  in  the  mute's  mind  ;  often  im-. 
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possible  that  the  following  sentence  could  have  been  written  unless  the 
preceding  sentence^  unfinished  on  the  slate,  had  been  completed  in  the 
thought  of  the  writer.     A  natural  and  commendable  wish  to  finish 
quickly,  and  a  certain  excitement  of  examination  day,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ignoi-ance  and  carelessness.     Tied  to  slate  and  pencil,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  the  mind's  impatience  nudersuch  restraint  should 
show  itself  in  omissions  and  inaccuracies.     On  the  whole^  the  proficiency 
of  the  class  is  marvelons  to  an  outsider.    Not  only  was  there,  on  the 
part  of  all,  a  more  than  usual  familiarity  with  the  general  rules  of 
speech,  but  several  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  detect  an  error  in  phrases 
that  pass  current  among  fairly  educated  people.     **I  want  to  go  very 
much,"  which  I  wrote  on  the  large  slate,  was  changed  into,  "  I  want 
very  much  to  go."    Another  sentence,  "My  hoi*se  will  not  run  away, 
I  don't  tbink,"  was  instantly  written  by  several,  "  My  horse  will  not  ran 
away,  I  think."    A  grammatical,  but  clumsy  and  obscure  sentence  of 
considerable  length,  was  reconstructed  into  one  elegant  and  perspicuous. 
And  while  some' of  these  pupils  were  deficient — ^painfully  deficient— in 
the  use  of  language,  there  were  none  who  did  not  give  evidence  to  a 
conscientious  and  painstaking  training. 

The  examination  in  English  History,  covering  the  long  period  from 
the  Eoman  invasion  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  was  very  satisfactory. 
To  nearly  all  the  questions,  given  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  topics 
written  on  cards,  answers  were  given  that  showed  something  more  than 
mere  memorizing.  One  or  two  of  the  pupils  cleverly  connected  the 
question  on  the  card  with  the  history  out  of  which  it  grew,  gave  the 
pertinent  facts,  and  suggested  into  what  they  developed  further  on  in 
the  history.  Others  were  caught  by  some  incident  of  merely  personal 
history,  which  had  no  effect  upon  the  great  current  of  English  life ;  but 
this  was  exceptional.  In  general,  the  class  had  severally  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  events  and  chief  actors  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people,  and  not  a  few  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
events,  and  could  trace  the  permanent  influence  of  the  actors  in  them. 
I  think  the  class  compares  favorably  with  many  of  the  same  average 
age  in  our  public  schools. 

In  grammar  the  examination  was  brief.  A  sentence  was  written  on 
the  large  slate  and  each  pupil  required  to  indicate  its  parts  of  speech, 
and  afterwards  parse  in  full  a  noun  and  a  verb.  This  was  fairly  done, 
the  noun  being  parsed  more  correctly  than  the  verb  however.  In  the 
sentence  given,  *'  for  "  was  used  as  a  conjunction.  A  majority  marked 
it  as  a  preposition,  but  the  brightest  saw  it  could  not  be  a  word  of  re- 
lation, but  of  inference,  and  marked  it  correctly. 

The  examination  in  Vegetable  Physiology  was  remarkable  as  proof  of 
a  high  degree  of  verbal  memory.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  dass 
could  write  the  chief  characteristics  of  vegetable  growth  in  a  phi 
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ology  vhoUy  foreign  to  that  which  they  ordinarily  use.  Many  facta 
which  could  not  be  illustrated  by  the  teacher  for  lack  of  proper  maherials, 
were  stated  correctly.  Many  words,  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
could  be  explained  only  by  an  examination  of  the  plant  itself,  were  used 
as  if  their  meaning  were  known.  Some  answers  of  considerable  length, 
too,  were  in  the  exact  words  of  the  manual  studied  as  text  book. 

When  the  last  branch  of  instruction,  arithmetic,  was  reached,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  effect  of  the  strain  and  excitement  of  a  prolonged 
and  uninterrupted  examination  was  very  evident.  Several  young 
ladies  were  scarcely  able  to  begin  solving  problems,  and  it  was  in 
the  face  of  this  obstacle  the  examination  proceeded.  Sums  in  inter- 
eat,  reduction,  analysis,  involving  all  the  common  arithmetical 
processes,  were  given,  and,  by  the  young  men,  quickly  and  accurately 
performed.  No  examination  was  had  in  such  subjects  as  mensuration, 
denominate  numbers  and  cube  root,  for  lack  of  time,  but  ample  proof 
was  given  that,  with  all  those  arithmetical  operations  constantly  occur- 
ring in  ordinary  practice,  the  class  in  commendably  familiar. 

Four  young  men  were  examined  in  the  special  studies  of  algebra  and 
Latin.  The  two  following  problems,  correctly  solved,  best  suggest 
results. 

A  barrel,  which  will  contain  *^b"  gallons  of  water,  has  two  pipes 
running  into  it.  The  first  will  fill  it  in  2  hours,  the  second  in  3  hours, 
and  there  is  a  third  which  will  empty  it  in  4  hours.  Suppose  the  barrel 
to  be  empty,  and  all  three  running.  How  long  will  it  take  them  to 
fill  it  ? 

The  crew  of  a  ship  consisted  of  her  complement  of  sailors,  and  a 
number  of  soldiers.  There  were  22  sailors  to  every  three  guns,  and  10 
over,  also,  the  whole  number  of  hands  was  five  times  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  guns  together.  But  after  an  engagement,  in  which  the 
slain  were  one-fourtli  of  the  survivors,  there  wanted  5  men  to  make  13 
men  to  every  two  guns,  required  the  number  of  guns,  soldiers  and  sailors, 

I  am  informed  by  one  who  knows,  that  the  algebraic  processes  involv- 
ed in  these  two  problems  are  comparatively  simple,  but  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  deaf-mutes  are  able  to  thread  their  way  through  the 
puzzling  statement,  carrying  in  their  minds  the  several  data  and  com- 
ing out  at  the  right  end  of  the  horn.  To  be  able  to  state  the  problem 
in  algebraic  terms  at  all,  is  no  small  achievement,  and  this  was  done, 
and  done  well. 

In  Latin,  the  examination  consisted  in  turning  English  into  Latin, 
and  translating  portions  of  the  '^  Commentaries  of  Csssar  on  the  Gallic 
War."  Such  sentences  as  the  following  were  correctly  reduced,  "  Caesar 
is  at  Rome,"  "Caesar  went  to  Rome,"  **  Caesar  set  out  from  Rome." 
Tlie  somewhat  more  difficult  one  was  rendered  fairly.  "  The  king  said ; 
I  will  persuade  the  leader  to  give  me  his  daughter  in  marriage."    Per- 
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haps  there  shonld  be  more  insistancc  on  learnibg  the  meaning  of  Latiu 
words.  In  translating  Csesar,  the  class  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Jonathan  Eddy  turned  nearly  a  whole  section  into  English  without  a 
trip,  aud  the  English  was  of  the  best.  The  section  contained  one  verr 
difficult  construction^  but  it  was  mastered.  The  surprise  in  the  exam- 
ination was  that,  with  so  much  skiU,  the  class  had  read  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  Commentaries. 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  briefly  my  impression  of  the  abihty  of 
the  class  in  general  for  thinking,  as  distmguished  from  learning 
facts.  For  the  true  test  of  the  scholarship,  after  all,  is  what  one  can  do 
with  what  he  has  acquired,  and  in  this,  many  showed  a  singular  profi- 
ciency. In  their  written  answers,  there  was  here  and  there  a  reflection 
of  their  own  thought,  a  trace  of  an  individual  and  independent  opinion, 
not  always  true,  but  valuable  as  indicating  that  they  were  making  their 
own  inferences  from  the  gathered  facts.  A  general  question  brought  out 
this  quality  markedly.  In  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  a  mortgage  ? 
that  word  having  been  used  in  the  text  book,  came  a  simple  statement 
of  its  nature  together  with  a  sound  opinion  on  the  effect  of  mortgages. 
So  Nye  Brown  showed  a  wholesome  skepticism  when  he  expressed 
his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  tree  one  hundred  and  thirtv  feet  in 
diameter,  and  showed  his  unwillingness  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  blank 
negation,  when  he  suggested  that  the  text  book  meant  circumference 
when  it  said  diameter.  Jonathan  Eddy,  in  rei)ly  to  the  question. 
What  effect  had  the  Norman  conquest  on  the  English  language  ?  wrote 
the  following : 

"  Before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  language  in  general  use  in  England 
was  nearly  pure  Saxon,  jiarticularly  in  the  southern  and  western  portion. 
In  the  Daneleigh,  or  that  part  of  England  which  was  mainly  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Danes,  who,  under  Sewyn,  had  broken  into 
England,  the  language  in  use  was  a  corruption  of  the  Norse  and  Saxon. 
The  Normans  effected  an  almost  total  change  in  it.     They  abhorred  any- 
thing that  savored  of  the  beastly  Saxons,  and  imported  the  language  of 
their  own  countiy.     For  a  long  time,  French  was  the  language  of  polite 
society  and  of  the  courts.     The  strong  and  simple  Saxon  language  did 
not  perish,  however,  it  had  too  much  vitality  for  that,  and,  though 
for  a  long  time  it  found  no  place  for  use,  save  with  the  yeomen 
and  laborers,  yet  in  time  its  value  was  recognized,  and  when  the 
two  rival  races  of  Normans  and  Saxons  lost  their  prejudice  from  being 
intermingled,  it  came  more  and  more  into  use.     The  Norman-French 
never  wholly  disappeared,  and  it  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  Saxon 
still,  lending  it  a  finish  and  ease  natural  to  what  is  of  La  belle  France. 
But  for  force,  brevity  and  telling  just  what  you  would,  sharp  and  clear, 
nothing  is  equal  to  honest  Saxon  words  and  phrases." 

This  shows  more  than  the  mere  acquirement  of  facts.     It  is  proof  of  a 
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certain  amount  of  mental  ferment^  of  an  ability  to  do  his  own  thinking 
and  to  do  it  very  well.  It  is  the  evidence  that  these  young  people  are 
being  trained  and  disciplined  into  self-knowledge  and  seH-reliance,  are 
being  made  to  know  their  own  powers  and  the  limit  of  those  powers, 
wliich  affords  one  who  examines  them  the  chiefest  gratification,  and  the 
evidence  of  this  is  abundant. 

An  examination  of  a  class  is  necessarily  a  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Jenkins's  rare  con- 
scientiousness and  ability,  a  conscientiousness  and  ability  the  most 
deficient  member  of  his  class  swore  to,  nor  from  congratulating  the 
Institution  on  his  possession. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  snbmitted. 

E.  W.  DONALD. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  June,  at  two  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  and  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  convened  in  the  chapel  for  the  usual 
closing  exercises  and  ceremonies  of  the  academic  year.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  friends  so 
great  as  to  overflow  the  chapel  and  fill  the  ample  halls  and  corridors  of 
the  main  building.  The  presence  of  Gen.  G.  'B.  McClellan,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  of  the  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men, added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion. 

After  the  opening  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brinsmade,  of  Newark,  the 
usual  exercises  of  some  of  the  pupils  at  the  slates  and  upon  the  plat- 
form, intended  partly  to  show  their  proficiency,  and  partly  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  were  gone  through  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Principal.  The  special  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  mutes,  and  of  the  classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading, 
excited  the  deepest  attention  and  interest  of  the  audience.  During  the 
course  of  the  exercises,  addresses  were  made  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  both 
gentlemen  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  order,  system  and  har- 
mony of  the  Institution,  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented of  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  pupils.  These  addresses 
were  translated  to  the  pupils  by  the  Principal. 

These  interesting  exercises  being  completed^  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Examination  then  made  a  partial  report,  and  read 
tlie  following  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Board. 
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Whereas f  au  examinafcion  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institation 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : — 

Charles  A.  Adkins,  John  M.  Murphy, 

Ernest  Balsam,  John  O'Brien, 

Ellsworth  A.  Brown,  James  0.  O'Neal, 

Anthony  Capelli,  Walter  Schenck, 

James  H.  Gaton,  Henry  Seelig, 

Charles  Craft,  John  Slattery, 

Ellsworth  Davis,  Frederick  R.  Stiyker, 

Henry  Davit,  Elmer  E.  Van  Auken, 

Daniel  Dickson,  William  Walker, 

James  P.  Donohue,  Timothy  Winn, 

Terence  Duflfy,  Augusta  Berley, 

Frederick  Eckert,  Nellie  Dates, 

Frederick  W.  Hewitt,  Sarah  L.  Dicks, 

Isaac  Jones,  Mary  E.  Palmatier, 

Heury  Lalonde,  Martha  J.  Ray, 

Charles  Letts,  Wiunifred  Bitterly, 

Lewis  F.  Lyons,  Theodora  V.  Way, 

Sven  Malmar,  Bawendt  Wenner, 

Joseph  Miller,        •  Mary  H.  Whitehead, 

Jane  Williams, 

who  have  completed,  or,  within  the  coming  academical  year,  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  orignally  selected  as 
State  pnpiU  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under  in- 
struction for  three  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  several 
terms,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  the  term  of  whose  appoint- 
ment has  expired,  or  during  the  coming  year  will  expire,  be  and  thej 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction 
to  be  continued  under  instruction  : — 

Ella  M.  Bonnell,  for  2  years  from  Sept.  1st,  1878, 
Lucy  Neddy,  for  1  year  from  Sept.  1st,  1878, 
Linda  Barker,  for  1  year  from  Sept.  20th,  1878, 
Lena  Freyburg,  for  8  months  from  Oct.  22d,  1878, 
Wesley  W.  Palmer,  for  6  months  from  April  1st,  1879, 
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Cornelius  Delory,  for  5  months  from  April  1st,  1879, 

James  D.  Shelton,  for  4  months  and  3  days  from  April  27th,  1879, 

to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Institution. 
Resolved,  That 

Jane  Boughton,  John  Hogan, 

Ann  Kennedy,  James  Nash, 

Isabella  Leghorn,  John  H.  Dobbs, 

Elizabeth  Noble,  Henry  Stengele, 

Clara  E.  Bosch,  Michael  McFaul, 

Bichard  Herrick, 

who  have  completed,  or  during  the  coming  year  will  complete  the  full 
term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satis- 
fectory  examination,  be  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  be  selected  for  admission  to  the 
High  Class  on  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jeraey  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  Institution, 

Anthony  Cannon,  Calcine  B.  Felver, 

Peter  Kinney,  Helen  Estelle  Housel, 

Heinrich  Wentz,  Lizzie  Maher, 

Grace  Mills, 
for  five  years ; 

Stanley  Bobinson,  for  four  years ;  James  Gallagher,  for  two  years ; 
and  James  Maher,  for  one  year,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  for  which  they  have  been  selected  as  pupils  to  be  supported  by 
that  State,  and  also  Hannah  Kevitt  and  Abraham  B.  W.  Bissett,  for 
a  special  term  of  three  years  in  the  High  Glass. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  last  foregoing  resolution  be  forwai'ded  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  IiLstitution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given  to 
the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  coui-se 
ol  five  years  instruction,  viz.  : — 

Charles  A.  Adkins,  John  O'Brien, 

XSmest  Balsam,    •  James  C.  O'Neal, 

SUlsworth  A.  Brown,  Henry  Schanck, 

Alfred  H.  Bousfield,  Walter  Schenck, 

Anthony  Capelli,  Henry  Seelig, 

James  H.  Caton,  John  Slattery, 

James  Clark,  William  Stable, 
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Charles  Craft, 
Ellsworth  Davis, 
Henry  Davit, 
Daniel  Dickson, 
James  P.  DonoJme, 
Terence  Duffy, 
Frederick  Eckert, 
Frederick  W.  Hewitt, 
James  Gallagher, 
Isaac  Jones, 
Henry  Lalonde, 
Charles  Letts, 
Lewis  F.  Lyons, 
Sven  Malmar, 
Joseph  Miller, 
Curtis  F.  Montgomery, 
John  Murphy, 


Frederick  R.  Stryker, 
Elmer  E.  Ydui  Auken, 
William  Walker, 
Timothy  AVinn, 
Augusta  Berley, 
Nellie  Dates, 
Sarah  L.  Dicks, 
Margaret  Finn, 
Mary  E.  Palmatier, 
Martha  J.  Ray, 
Winnifred  Sitterly, 
Theodora  V.  Way, 
Bawendt  Wenner, 
Mary  H.  Whitehead, 
Ann  Jane  Whittaker, 
Jane  Williams, 
Margaret  Woodruff. 


Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that  the 
same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : — 


Charles  A.  Ayres, 
Eli  Austin, 
Wilson  Carmichael, 
Henry  M.  Clackett, 
Frederick  Clough, 
Daniel  J.  Davis, 
Alexander  Dezendorf, 
John  H.  Dobbs, 
Richard  Drennan, 
David  Fox, 
Joseph  Hoyt  Hall, 
Edward  J.  Hallicy, 
Richard  Herrick, 
John  Hogan, 
Edward  Innis, 
Richard  A.  Kinsella, 
Charles  Lawton, 
John  A.  Lounsbury, 
Michael  McFaul, 
Adam  Milbier, 


James  Nash, 
Edward  E.  Ormsby, 
William  Shannon, 
Patrick  Smith, 
Henry  Stengele, 
Cornelia  Bogert, 
Jane  Boughton, 
Mary  Ann  Dowen, 
Olive  C.  Guillan, 
Mary  Hoffman, 
Emma  Jordan, 
Ann  Kennedy, 
Hannah  Kevitt, 
Isabella  Leghorn, 
Elizabeth  Noble, 
Amelia  Reis, 
Clara  E.  Rosch, 
Isabella  Stuart, 
Alice  Taylor, 
Mary  Vaupel, 
Emma  Vincent. 


Resolvedy  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
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ing  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years' 
study  in  the  High  Class,  viz.  :— 

Nye  Brown,  Richard  Welch, 

John  Charles  Cottman,  Elizabeth  A.  Barry, 

Stephen  Sinclair,  Ella  J.  Brearley. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  Testimonial  be' awarded  to  Jane  Boughton. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  art  three  prizes  be  awarded, 

one  to  Hannah  Kevitt,  one  to  Waldo  C.  Childs,  and  one  to  Annie  C. 

DeCoster  for  skill  and  excellence,  respectively,  in  pastille  painting,  in 

black  and  white  crayon  drawing,  and  in  industrial  drawing. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  made  by  the  late  Harriet  Stoner, 
upon  such  pupil  in  the  Institution  as  has  never  acquired  any  know- 
ledge of  language  through  the  ear,  and,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  shall 
be  found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in  charac- 
ter and  study,  be  awarded  to  John  Charles  Cottman. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Stephen  Sinclair, 
tor  superior  excellence  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  science  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  High  Class. 

The  certificatesr  and  diplomas  were  then  conferred  and  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Principal  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions. 
Thus  was  closed  another  academic  year,  upon  the  successful  record  of 
which,  the  Committee  would,  in  conclusion,  congratulate  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  WESTON, 
STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  Je., 
W.  W.  GEEEN, 
AVERY  T.  BROWN, 
CHARLES  A.  STODDARD, 

Committee  of  Examination, 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annnm. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  1100  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advanoe. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  casein. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required,  the  form 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

y.  Applications  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all  matteis, 
other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pablio  In- 
struction, at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  most 
be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  yean  and. 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  by  certificate  of  any  ove^ 
seer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  The  clothing  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  selected  and 
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supported  as  State  pupils,  is  chargeable  to  the  county  from  which  they 
come  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  annum,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 386,  Laws  of  1864. 

VIII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  oflScers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  veiy  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies^  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to. 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Besidence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was     he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was     he  bom  ? 

5.  Was     he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  wiom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is     he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  his  habits  ? 

14.  Has     he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  underany  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision,  erup- 
tion^ malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17-  Has     he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 
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18.  Has     he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has     he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has     he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has     he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has     he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  basineiis, 
or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  rela- 
tives or  ancestors  ? 

26.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g.,  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents?      Indigent? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

'  36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secrt^ry. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING    TO    THE    ADMISSION    OF     PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OP  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  '^  An  Act  relatiye  to  the  care 

and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Passed  April  29,  1876. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky   represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly y  do  enact  asfolloios : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
lustitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instrnction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Coutenlx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  deaf -mates. 

§2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or   friend  of  a  deaf-mute   child,  within 

this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years   and  under   the   ago   of  twelve 

years,  may  make  application  to   the   overseers   of   the   poor   of    any 

town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may   be, 

showing  by  satisfactory    aflSdavit  or   other   proof,    that   the  health, 

morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 

cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the   duty  of  such    overseer   or 

supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the   Institution   for   the   Improved   Instruction 

of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Coutenlx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 

Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of   Rome, 

or  in  any  Institution  in  the   State  for  the  education  of   deaf-mutes. 

§  3.   The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of   the 

foregoing  section,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 

coanty  from  whence  they  came,    provided   that   such   expense  Shall 

nofc  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each  per  year,  until  they  attain  the 

age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to  which 
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a  cliild  has  been  sent  shall  fipd  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper  subject 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from  whicb 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  tlie  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  from  Chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,  Sections  9 

and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 

for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

Passed  April  29,  1875. 

§  5.  Every  peraon  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this.  State  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following  named 
institutions,  viz. :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes;  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Some  or  in  any 
institution  in  this  State  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  provided 
his  or  her  application  he  approved  hy  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  afore- 
said shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  said  institution  shall  receive,  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  bill 
showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  suc^  pupils  attending  the 
institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
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The  pupils  proyided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title  shall  be  designated  State  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  State  pupils  now  in  said  institution  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  proyided  for. 


APPLICATION 


FOB  THE  ADMI88I0K  OP  COUKTY  PUPILS. 

7b  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

State  of  New  York,  )  „^  . 
County  of  ,     ^ 

of  the  town  of in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the of ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  bom  on  the.... day 
of 18  ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, th6  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for ;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  applica- 
tion for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


Dated 18 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or   Overseer   of  the  Poor  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 

State  of  New  York,  )  ^^  . 
County  of  ,     )    ^ " 

I    haye  this  day  selected of  the  town  of 

coanty  of ,  son  [or  daughter^  of who    was 

bom    on  the    day  of 1^  .  ^  ^^  *  county 

papil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dnmb^  from  the day  of 18    ,  to  the day  of 

18    ,  (  he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  educated 

and  sap  ported  therein,  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
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of ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325| 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

of  the  town  of 
Dated ,  18    . 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned, ,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  do    hereby  certify   that of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.     The  said was years  of  age  on  the day  of 

,  187   ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said are , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  State  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said as  a  State 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  the  said with  clothing.* 

Dated ,18    . 


of  the  town  of 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

*In  caM  the  parentB  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  aenteDce  ahonld  be 
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FORM  OF  BOND. 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents^  that  we of 

in  the  county  of and  State 

of ,  and of 

in  the  county  of and  State  of are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the   Instruction  of  the   Deaf  and  Dumb,   and 

his  successors  in  office  in   the  sum  of dollars,   for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselyes,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 


Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this 

day  of A.D. 


•  •  •  • 


Whereas of in  the  county 

of and  State  of has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;    and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,    otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  ) 


[l.  8.] 
[l.  8.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acreSj  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Siver  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  comer  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  Railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross- 
town  railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundi*ed  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  ManhattanVille  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz.  :  At  the  annnal 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,'^  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of dollars. 
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This   Institution  holds    in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance 

the  names  of  its 

MUNIFICENT   BENEFACTOBS. 


Ephbaih  Holbrook^ 


John  Alstynb, 


William  Dbnnistoun,       Seth  Grosvekor, 


Elizabeth  Demilt, 


Simon  V.  Sickles, 


Madame  Eliza  Jumel,      Thomas  C.  Ghardayotke, 


Sarah  Stake, 
Sarah  Demilt, 
John  Noble, 
Thomas  Egleston, 


James  Anderson, 
Thomas  Frisel  Thompson, 
Thomas  Eiley, 
James  N.  Cobb, 


Sahuel  S.  Howland,        Elizabeth  Gelston, 


Thomas  Eddy, 


Robert  0.  Goodhue, 


Benj.  p.  Wheelwright. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PBESIDENT, 

BEV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D,D.,  LL.D. 

7IBST  VICE-PBESIDENT, 

HON.  HENBY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

8EC01«rD   VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  EBASTUS  BBOOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTEBSON, 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHEB  M,  ADAMS. 


First  Claims — Term  expires  May,  1880. 

Hox.  Erastus  Brooks.  Avery  T.  Brown. 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.  Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jiu 

Hon.  Enoch  L.  Pancher,  LL.D.  Bev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 

JToseph  W.  Patterson.  Everett  Herrick,  M.D. 

Second  Class — Term  expires  Map,  1881. 

MoRBis  E.  Jesup.  Samuel  Thorne. 

Hojf.  Henry  E.  Davies.  Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams.  George  A.  Bobbins. 

OsoaoE  P.  Betts.  Hon.  John  B.  Brady. 

Tliird  Class — Term  expires  May,  1882. 

Rev.   Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.  William  H.  Fogg.      , 

Ksv.   Thomas  Gallaudbt,  D.D.  Benjamin  H.  Field. 

Wxi-ulam  Frothinoham>  M.D.  John  L.  Tonnele. 

fi£V.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.D.  Bev.  S.  H.  Tyno,  Jr.,  D.D. 


» 


Officers  and  Directors. 


Executive  Committee, 

Ret.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  Chaimiam^ 
William  Frothingham,  M.D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
Georqel  a.  Robbiks. 
johk  l.  tonnele. 

Ladies''  Committee. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field Chairman^ 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown Secretaiy. 

Mrs.  Frederick  6.  Swan Treasurer^ 

Miss  Julia  Cooper.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard. 

Mrs.  Ethan  Allen.  Miss  Harriet  Taber. 

Miss  Julia  Rhinelandjir.  Mrs.  John  T.  Terry. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Walter.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stoddamd. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PBINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

FROFESSOBS  AXD  TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER. 
JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND,  M.A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  C.E. 
G.  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
BESSIE  V.  FITZHUGH. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWIKO, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTIGULATIOK, 

MRS.  CELIA  L.  CLARKE. 

*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 


ADMINISTRATIYE  DEPARTMENT. 


STJPEBIMTENDEirr  AMD  PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D. 

G0M8DI.TINO  PHYSICIAKS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  MD.       EVERETT  HERRICK,  MD. 

8TEWABD, 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  8TBWASD, 

W.  S.  CRITTENDEN. 

CLERK, 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH. 

MitLE   SUPERVISORS, 

EDWARD  J.  HALLICY. 
JOHN  J.  BLACKSTOCK.  WALLACE  F.  HOWELL 

MATRONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS— Supervisors'  Department. 

MISS  CORDELIA  CfllDSEY— Linen  Department 

MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES— Seamstress'  Department. 

MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE— Primary  Department  (TarrytowTi). 

MISS  JANE  D.  LAVERY— Culinary  Department. 

MI3S  SARAH  J.  BUTLER— Hospital  Department. 

FEMALE   SUPERVISORS, 

ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 
JULIET  T.  DILLINGHAM.  JENNIE  L.  WILSON. 

CLARA  L  WOODRUFF.  EMMA  F.  TAYLOR. 

ENGINEER, 

JOSEPH  H.  BANKS. 

NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMEXS, 

MISS  MARY  C.  FRASER. 

FOREMEN   or   INDUSTRIES. 

E.  A.  HODGSON Printer. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER Cabinettnaker, 

JOHN  LECHTHALER Slioemaker, 

HENRY  ROTH '. Tailoi\ 

ALBERT  METZGER Gardener, 

THOMAS  BEATTY Baker. 


SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  respectfully  present  to  the  Legislature  their  Sixty- 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  management  of  the  Institution,  its  methods 
of  instruction,  the  pupils,  ofiScers  and  teachers,  and  a  complete  state- 
ment of  its  financial  and  general  condition  for  the  thirteen  months  be- 
ginning September  1st,  1878,  and  ending  September  30th,  1879.  The 
change  of  tlie  term  included  in  this  Beport  is  in  comformity  with  a  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  requiring  that  the  year  of 
the  Institution  should  henceforth  begin  on  the  first  day  of  October  in 
each  year. 

In  the  report  of  the  Ti*easurer,  presented  herewith,  full  details  are 
given  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  thirteen  months  before 
named.  It  will  be  seen  that  reductions  were  made  in  the  general  ex- 
penses corresponding  to  the  decreased  cost  of  articles  consumed,  and 
also  that  there  has  been  a  large  outlay  upon  the  estate  at  Tarry  town 
now  occupied  by  the  Institution. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  it  appears  that  578  pupils 
have  been  under  instruction  during  the  thirteen  months,  of  whom  356 
were  males  and  222  were  females ;  and  the  daily  average  was  505,  an  in- 
crease of  eleven  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  578,  maintained  in  the 
Institution,  312  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York  ;  188  by  the 
Counties  of  New  York  ;  70  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  8  by  parents, 
guardians  or  friends.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  details  em- 
bodied in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  preparation  and 
opening  of  the  new  Primary  Department  at  Tarrytown,  the  repairs 
made  and  labor-saving  apparatus  introduced  at  Washington  Heights, 
and  the  results  of  continued  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  departments  of  industrial  labor  in  the  Institution. 
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It  is  with  profound  gratitude  to  God  that  the  Directors  record  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  illness  in  the  Institution  during  these  many 
months,  and  that  one  death,  by  drowning,  is  the  only  mortality  among 
so  large  a  community.  There  is  just  reason  to  believe  that  this  condi- 
tion of  health  is  largely  due  to  sanitary  precautions,  attention  to  diet, 
and  increased  vigilance  in  the  supervision  of  tlie  Institution.  These 
have  required  an  additional  force  of  care-takers  and  an  expenditure  for 
food  which  has  subjected  the  management  to  criticism,  but  the  Direc- 
tors believe  that  the  result  in  the  pi*eservation  of  life  and  health  abun- 
dantly justifies  their  action. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  shows  in  detail  the  conduct  of  the  Edu- 
cational Department,  and  explains  the  methods  which  have  been  parsned 
in  the  training  and  culture  of  the  pupils.  Under  his  judicious  direc- 
tion the  standard  of  education  has  been  steadily  advanced,  and  the 
rapid  improvement,  especially  of  the  Primary  class  of  pupils,  has  been 
manifest.  Schedules  of  study  and  compamtive  tables,  exhibiting  the 
processes  and  results  of  the  labors  in  this  department,  add  interest  to  this 
portion  of  the  Beport,  and  the  discussion  of  deaf-mute  ideas  of  sound 
and  rhythm  are  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Annual  Examination,  which  is 
long  and  interesting,  reveals  the  thoroughness  and  practical  character 
of  the  instruction  afforded  to  the  deaf-mutes  intrusted  to  our  care,  and 
its  suggestions  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The  special 
report  of  the  Examination  of  the  High  Glass,  by  E.  P.  Griffin,  Esq.,  and 
of  the  Closing  Exercises  of  the  academic  year,  are  also  included  in  the 
report  of  this  Committee. 

An  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Primary  Department  at  Tarry- 
town,  with  the  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the  Hon.  Erastus 
Brooks,  is  also  printed  in  this  Beport  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
general  history  of  deaf-mute  education.  The  Directors  believe  that 
this  new  step  in  their  important  work  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the 
f^uture  of  the  Institution. 

Some  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  also  in 
the  staff  of  officers  and  employees,  but  in  general  the  force  remains 
the  same  as  at  the  last  Annual  Beport. 

Every  opportunity  which  has  offered  for  increasing  the  means  of 
instruction  and  culture  in  the  Institution,  has  been  promptly  embniced, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  harmonious  development 
of  mind  and  body  in  the  children  and  youth  under  our  care. 

Public  interest  in  the  Institution  has  been  manifested  not  only  by 
the  welcome  visits  of  State  and  county  officers,  but  also  by  the  visits  and 
inquiries  of  educators  and  citizens,  to  whom  the  care  and  training  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  subjects  of  thought  and  practical  en- 
deavor.     Such  sympathy  and  suggestive  intercourse  is  valued  by  the 
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Directors,  and  the  doors  of   the  Institution  are  always  open   to  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  this  important  charity. 

The  State  honors  itself  by  the  large  provision  which  is  made  for  this 
unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Directors  would  renew 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  your  Honorable  body  for  your  faithful 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  deaf-mutes  within  the  bounds  of  New 
York.  It  is  their  desire  to  merit  in  the  future  the  commendation 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  past  efforts,  and  to  prepare  by  all 
the  means  at  their  command  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  in  the  Institution 
to  take  their  places  in  due  time  as  self-supporting  men  and  women. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

Presidents 
Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary, 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT 


FOB 


THIRTEEN  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1879. 


EXPENDITUBES. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  69  biwrrels $151  4S 

Barley , 1 7  60 

Baking  powder,  Boda  imd  cream  tartar 94  38 

Beans,  11  barrels 83  28 

Berries,  548  quarts 88  20 

Buckwheat  flour,  900  pounds 19  00 

Butcher's  meat,  148,316  pounds 14,666  28 

Butter,  17,826  pounds 3,616  70 

Canned  goods 142  84 

Cartage 290  05 

Cheese,  907  pounds 80  15 

Chickens,  778  pounds 151  19 

Chicory,  600  pounds 46  00 

Cider  vinegar,  11^  barrels 121  69 

Citron,  50  pounds 7  54 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 21  84 

CoflEee,  3,210  pounds 732  20 

Codfish  (boneless),  3,280  pounds 225  38 

Com  starch 6  05 

Cranberries,  2^  barrels 22  10 

Crackers,  1,630  pounds 129  52 

Crushed  wheat 3  25 

Dried  fruits,  2,391  pounds 176  45 

Eggs,  1,720  dozen 373  91 

Carried  forward ^ $21,267  (►S 
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Brought  forward $21,267  08 

Flavoring  exti-acts 5  17 

Flour,  697  barrels. 4,679  85 

Flour  (Graham),  4  barrels 27  50 

Fresh  fish 706  86 

Gelatine  and  ginger 16  65 

Grapes,  714  pounds 47  49 

Head-cheese,  1,690  pounds 118  30 

Hops  and  malt 63  15 

Hominy,  33  barrels 140  05 

Horse-radish 8.  25 

Ice,  106,185  pounds 248  13 

Indian  meal 58  05 

Lard,  1873  pounds 147  02 

Lemons  and  oranges,  13  boxes 53  48 

Maccaroni,  34  pounds 4  65 

Mackerel,  Hi  barrels 105  22 

Melons 18  43 

Milk,  129,394  quarts 7,216  11 

Molasses  and  Syrup,  2,759  gallons 1,288  67 

Mustard,  197  pounds 60  49 

Xuts  and  candies 17  75 

Oatmeal,  laj  barrels 138  20 

Pears,  plums  and  quinces 23  40 

Peaches,  28  baskets 39  55 

Pepper,  135  pounds ' 24  70 

Pickles 39  83 

Pork  (salt),  6^  barrels 80  75 

Potatoes,  510  barrels 1,516  75 

Potatoes  (sweet),  34  barrels 69  88 

Raisins,  15^  boxes 34  82 

Bice,  6,505  pounds 476  99 

Salt,  21  sacks 29  70 

Smoked  meats,  9,538  pounds 812  24 

Smoked  fish,  75  pounds 10  92 

Spices 33  00 

Sugar,  25,140  pounds 2,024  69 

Sweet  oil 15  80 

Tea,  1,380  pounds 485  10 

Turkey,  1,290  pounds 205  11 

Vegetables 62  28 

Carried  forward $42,322  06 
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Brought  forward $42,322  06 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers $27,256  22 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants     $6,907  50 

Matrons 1,405  50 

Supervisors 2,114  30 

Housekeepers,  baker  &  cooks —      2,438  23 

Seamstresses,   waiters,  cliamber- 

maids  and  hiborers 8,358  85 

21,224  38 

48,480  GO 

Clothing . 

Bathing  sponges  and  brushes $28  50 

Braid,  binding  and  trimmings 12  49 

Buttons 41  51 

Cambric,  774  yards 45  12 

Cartage 33  80 

Cash  advanced  pupils 915  54 

Cassimeres  and  satinets  3,068  yards 2,363  74 

Cheviot,  366  yards 36  88 

Cord  Elastic  and  Webbing 14  05 

Collars  (paper),  8,500 80  20 

Collars  (linen),  23  dozen 20  75 

Combs,  70  dozen 49  80 

Corsets,  6^  dozen 53  83 

Corset  laces,  clasps  and  steels 2  00 

Denims,  267  yards 40  48 

Diaper,  14  pieces 19  05 

Drawers,  41^  dozen 189  44 

Dress  goods,  633  yards 95  50 

Dress  Lining,  50  yards 3  16 

Funeral  expenses 46  00 

Flannel,  52  yards 10  45 

Gingham,  899  yards 84  85 

Gloves,  4  dozen 19  50 

Hair  cutting 106  38 

Hair  brushes  and  pins 7  05 

Hats  and  caps,  52^  dozen 442  20 

Handkerchiefs,  70  dozen 58  30 

Hose  and  half  hose,  123  dozen 273  48 

Carried  forward $5,094  05      $90,802  60 
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Brought  forward |;5,161  28     $90,802  66 

Jean,  202  yards 14  38 

Knitting  cotton  and  yarn 12  60 

Larkspur  seed 5  25 

Neckties,  34  dozen 35  00 

Oreralls  and  Jumpers,  3  dozen 18  00 

Pants,  3  pairs 8  25 

Pins  and  Needles 38  25 

Plaid,  112  yards 16  41 

Prints,  2,323  yards 145  57 

Ribbon 10  27 

Rubber  overshoes,  108  pairs 28  95 

Scarfs,  6  dozen 13  50 

Scissors  and  grinding 20  05 

Sefving  machines,  2 60  00 

Sewing  machine   repairs,  needles,  etc 32  00 

Sewing  silk  and  twist 4  33 

Shawls,  2  dozen 86  50 

Shirting,  3,189  yards 265  99 

Shoe  blacking  and  brushes 38  75 

Skirts,  8  dozen 68  50 

Spool  cotton,  179  dozen 98  73 

Suiting,  486  yards ,. . .  121  36 

Suits  clothing,  129 1,406  85 

Suspenders,  15  dozen 33  67 

Thimbles 5  03 

Trunks  and  traveling  bags 63  70 

Tooth  brushes,  12dozen 14  63 

Undershirts  and  under  vests,  40^  dozen 210  82 

Vests,  34 23  50 

$7,984  89 

Leather  and  findi^ngs,  shoe  shop 

account $3,204  30 

Wages  of  shoemaker 975  00 

4,179  30 

Linings  and  trimmings,  tailor 

shop  account $1,768  38 

Wages  of  tailor  and  tailoresses.        1,016  85 

2,785  23 

14,949  42 


Carried  forward $105,752  08 
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Brought  forward 1105, "152  OS 

Furniture. 

Apple  parers,  4 3  00 

Barrel  covers,  1  dozen 2  50 

Baskets  and  repairs 70  30 

Bath  brick 6  83 

Blankets,  196  pairs 475  66 

Brass  kettle 2  75 

Brooms,  34  dozen 105  50 

Brushes,  33  dozen 114  11 

Cambric  for  screens,  156  yards 14  77 

Camphor  for  packing  woolens 2  70 

Carpeting 208  93 

Cartage  and   freight 108  77 

Chairs  and  stools,  35  dozen 256  43 

Chair  repairs 7  80 

Chamber  sets,  4 137  00 

Clocks  and  repairs ', 16  60 

Clothes  pins,  lines,  etc 14  75 

Coal  hods,  5 3  76 

Coriwve  sublimate 1  33 

Crash,  447  yards 48  29 

Crockery 460  75 

Damaflk,  767  yards 412  02 

Desk  repairs 208  55 

Doyles,  tidies,  etc 10  00 

Enameled  cloth,  48  yards 17  76 

Feathers  and  feather  dusters 37  12 

Galvanized  iron  ware 22  60 

Gas  shades  and  fixtures '. . .  45  06 

Griddles  and  broilers 16  90 

Gong 9  00 

Hamper  and  hat  rack 10  38 

Iron  bedsteads,  61 288  60 

Knives  and  forks. 71  74 

Lanterns 7  08 

Looking  glasses,  2  dozen 7  00 

Match  safes,  1  dozen 2  62 

Mats 63  40 

Matting,  214  yards 139  10 

Mattresses  made  and  re-made,  399 262  17 

Carried  forward $3,682  42     105,752  08 
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Brought  forward $3,682  42  $105,752  08 

Mops  and  handles,  7^  dozen 26  25 

Moase  and  rat  traps 4  29 

tfoss  and  hair  for  mattresses,  1482  pounds. .  206  52 

Napkins,  11  dozen 29  60 

Oil  cloth 54  08 

Pails,  6i  dozen 22  76    * 

Picture  nails,  wire,  etc 33  29 

Pillows  made  and  re-made,  263 26  30 

Quilts,140 142  80 

Refrigerators,  2 50  00 

Repairing  furniture 16  25 

Repairing  iron  bedsteads 13  15 

Repairing  safe  lock 37  80 

Repairing  stoves 20  59 

Repairing  tin  ware 217  90 

Repairing  scales 4  65 

Rubber  sheeting,  108^  yards 73  24 

Russia  iron  meat  pans,  4 10  25 

Sauce  and  frying  pans,  9 10  40 

Sad  iron  and  stands 9  85 

School  furniture 159  65 

Sheeting,  3,024  yards 448  11 

Small  kitchen  wares 29  44 

Sofa  and  sofa  bed 55  00 

Straw  for  bedding,  21,879  pounds 143  91 

Tables  and  table  covers 59  22 

Table  bells 5  23 

Tea  and  table  spoons,  1  gross 9  57 

Tea  trays,  6^  dozen 20  56 

Thermometers,  f  dozen 2  21 

Ticking,  1,416  yards 223  76 

Tinware \ 251  35 

Toweling,  740  yards 100  89 

Towels,  11  dozen 33  26 

Tuning  piano ^  4  00 

Wardrobes,  2 24  00 

Whisk  brooms,  7  dozen 13  75 

Window  shades  and  repairing 242  78 

Wooden  ware 11  00 

Walnut  and  oak  settees 29  63 

6,559  70 

.     Carried  forward $112,311  78 
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Brought  forward $112,311  78 

Building  and  Repairs. 

Carpenters  wages 2,123  60 

Painting  and  glazing 1,761  30 

Lumber 1,638  30 

Mason  work 1,419  37 

Laundry  niaclunery 1,092  07 

Pipe  and  fittings 854  78 

Drainage 669  95 

Labor 500  25 

Hardware  and  tools 484  17 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders 479  62 

Plumbing 320  55 

Kalsomining 199  13 

Duplex  steam  trap 180  00 

Repairing  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers 158  00 

Grading  at  11th  Avenue  entrance 152  00 

Whitewashing 125  25 

Kitchen  Range 125  00 

Cartage 78  00 

Road  Gravel,  48  tons 76  80 

Repairing  sinks 65  59 

Yale  locks  and  repairing 58  57 

Gas  reflectors 46  25 

Repairing  Ranges 46  48 

Galvanized  and  sheet-iron  work 45  86 

Repairing  steam  kettle  and  register 42  10 

Ventilation 39  85 

Wood  moulding  and  turning 37  00 

Cleaning  vaults 35  00 

Repairing  refrigerator 34  87 

Door  and  window  guards 31  25 

Blacksmithing 28  44 

Repairing  pump 6  65 


$12,956  05 
Paid  for  improvements  on   buildings  and 
grounds  at  Tarry  town,  viz  : — 

To  Julius  Munckwitz $5,838  54 

"  Edwin  Dobbs  &  Son 5,104  20 

''  Nelson  McCutchen 2,632  92 

Carried  forward $13,575  66     $12,956  05  $112,311  78 


({ 

it 
it 
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Brought  forward $13,575  66  $12,956  05   $112,311  78 

To  Wyllys  H.  Warner 1,534  00 

"  Charles  H.  Pahner 892  81 

E.  Camphell 200  00 

Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co 162  19 

Morgan  &  Odell 280  50 

C.  T.  Eaynolds  &  Co 154  83 

J.  W.  Tompkins 126  00 

"  Victor  Knorr 30  00 

*'  C.  R.  Doremus 13  16 

'*  P.  A.  Edmunds 6  00 

16,975  14 

29,931  19 

Ihiel  and  Lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  1,332  tons 4,085  22 

Gas,  1,425,000  feet 2,839  47 

Hoisting,  shoveling  and  carting  coal 787  40 

Charcoal,  410  barrels 266  50 

Sperm  oil,  25  gallons 36  30 

Matches,  15  gross 35  68 

Candles 5  94 

Coal  shovels 2  85 

Flue  scrapers 2  80 

Wages  of  engineers  and  firemen 2,583  58 

10,645  74 

Printing. 

Paper  and  cards 441  35 

Type,  furniture,  etc 148  42 

Paid  for  folding  and  binding 53  27 

Ink,  expressage,  etc 33  13 

Covering  rollers 26  75 

Wages  of  printer 624  31 

1,327  23 

Stable. 

Oats,  364  bags 364  22 

Hay,  32,601  pounds 235  08 

Horse  shoeing 173  23 

Repairing  wagons,  carts  and  sleighs 178  62 

Harness  and  repairing 122  43 

Blankets  and  stable  tools 17  98 

Ground  feed  and  oil  meal 11  98 

Wages  of  stablemen 487  50 

1,591  04 

#         

Carried  forward $155,806  98 
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Brought  forward |;155,806  98 

Washing. 

Hard  soap,  25,494  pounds 1,494  04 

Washing  fluid,  987  gallons 251  69 

Starch,  3,120  pounds. 197  70 

Blueing 61  46 

Cartage 26  00 

Sapolio 30  70 

Clothes  bags 17  10 

Wire  clothes  lines 13  25 

Castile  soap,  210  pounds 22  13 

Sundries 25  90 

Wages  of  laundresses 2,460  49 

4,600  46 

Insurance 1,963  75 

Less  returned  premiums 688  35 

1,275  40 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools 1,907  20 

Hospital  supplies  $1,101  81.     Wages  nurse,  $343  75 1,445  56 

Croton  water 1,225  00 

Gardeners'  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc 1,041  80 

Stationery 539  14 

Kailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire 428  75 

Postage  and  revenue  stamps 275  30 

Subscription  to  Tarry  town  survey , 250  00 

Expense  of  sending  pupils  to  their  homes  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts   224  26 

Subscription  to  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  194  00 

Alcohol 64  40 

Expense  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  Fair 45  29 

Expense  of  pupils  to  City  Exhibition 44  70 

Freight,  Cartage  and  Expressage 54  32 

Newspaper  subscriptions 44  23 

Advertising 28  91 

Cabinet  ware 25  13 

G.  H.  Fray's  Lecture  and  Entertainment 25  00 

Drum-heads  and  sticks 22  30 

Expense  of  pupils  to  Eockaway  Beach 15  70 

Expense  of  pupils  to  Barnum's 14  87 

Croton  hose 11  58 

Employment  agency 20  00 

Carried  forward $169,630  28 
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Brought  forward $169,630  28 

Repairing  watcliman's  time  detector 9  65^ 

Telegrams 12  05 

Notarial  fees 7  25 

Twine 7-79 

Sponges 2  19 

State  Manuals 2  00 

Fly  paper 1  50 

Christmas  decorations 50 

Estate  at  Tarrytown 17,109  55 

Expenses  in  foreclosure  suits 5,236  06 

Taxes  on  Tarrytown  property 628  70 

Survey  of  Tarrytown  property '30  00 

Rent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank  35  00 

Books  for  library 120  16 

Cash  for  Revenue  Bond  of  City  of  New  York 40,000  00 

Cash  in  Merchants  Clerks  Savings  Bank 6,514  24 

Cash  in  Merchants  National  Bank 578  51 

$239,925  43 
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Receipts. 

Prom  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition $80,808  3S 

From  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  clothing 

State  and  support  of  County  pupils  from  said  County. .  29,481  21 
From  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 

tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State 20,384  6S 

From  the  Treasurers  of  the  following  counties  for  clothing 

of  State  and  support  of  County  pupils 

Clothing  Support  of 

State  papfls.        Coon^  pupils.  Total. 

Albany $431  69  $2,288  33  $2,719  92 

Allegany 150  00  150  00 

Chautauqua 143  92  355  83  499  75 

Columbia 30  00  300  00  330  00 

Delaware 147  92  147  92 

Dutchess 137  58  359  17  496  75 

Essex 23  92  300  00*  323  92 

Greene 30  00  30  00 

Jejfferson 90  00  90  00 

Kings 945  16  4,974  24  5,919  40 

Lewis 43  58  43  58 

Oneida 150  00  702  50  852  50 

Onondaga 270  00  270  00 

Orange 304  75  847  50  1,152  25 

Queens 115  58  1,076  67  1,192  25 

Rensselaer 90  00  1,174  17  1,264  17 

Eichmond 300  00  1,292  40  1,592  40 

Rockland 144  83  446  67  591  50 

St  Lawrence...  94  17  94  17 

Sujffolk 60  00  60  00 

Ulster 251  92  1,319  16  1,571  08 

Warren 37  67  222  33  260  00 

Washington 30  00  600  00  630  00 

Wayne 120  00  297  50  417  50 

Westchester ... . .  283  83  1,045  00  1,328  83 


$4,426  42     $17,601  47 $22,027  8^ 

From  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition 1>668  OO 

From  printing 660  OO 

From  clothing 354 


Carrie*  forward $155,384 
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Brought  forward 1155,384  38 

From  sale  of  grease  and  refuse 245  52 

From  sale  of  school  slates 213  84 

From  discount  on  audited  bills 153  56 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account 49  60 

From  empty  barrels 44  80 

From  rags  and  old  paper 37  49 

From  sales,  cabinet  shop  account 25  75 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account .  6  68 

From  sales,  dry  goods 5  77 

From  sales,  trunk 4  45 

From  sales,  old  brass « 75 

From  residue  of  bequest  of  E.  Holbrook 4,150  91 

From  sale  of  bond  of  City  of  New  York 25,000  00 

From  interest 3,983  01 

Bon-owed  of  Merchant's  Bank 6,000  00 

Cash  balance  October  1,  1878 44,618  92 


$239,925  43 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


J 


88  ' 

City  and  County  of  New  York 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is 
the  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing,  to  the  best  of  the  deponent's  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular,  and  further  saith 
not.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

Treasurer. 
8wom  to  before  me  this  the  11th  ) 
day  of  November,  1879.         ) 

Andrew  Warner, 
Notary  Public. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New    York    Institution  for  iht 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gbntlbmek. — In  conformity  with  the  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  March  22d,  1879,  requiring  that  hereafter  the  fiscal  year 
of  this  Institution  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October  and  close 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  inclusive  next  succeeding,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  include  for  the  current  year  the  month  of  September.  1 
have  therefore  the  honor  to  report  herewith  the  history  of  the  Admin- 
istrative and  Medical  Departments,  for  the  thirteen  months  ending 
September  30th,  1879. 

Administrative. 

The  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  summary. 


Number  present  Augast  81,  1879. 

Former  pupils  re-admitted , 

New  pupils  admitted 


WLole  number 

Number  who  have  left  during  the  13  months  . .. 

Number  connected  with  the  Institution  Septem- 
ber 30,1879 


Malod. 

Females. 

30 
268 

58 

10 

167 

45 

856 
65 

222 
37 

291 

185 

TotaL 

40 
435 
103 

578 

103 


476 


The  678  pupils  who  were  under  instruction  within  the  13  montb, 
were  supported  as  follows  : 

By  the  State  of  New  York, ...  312 

By  the  counties   of  New  York, 188 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 70 

By  the  parents,  guardians,  or  friends, 8 

Total, 578 

Of  the  103  admissions,  sixty-six  were  of  the  class  termed  County,  and 
sixteen  State  pupils.  Seventeen  were  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  four  were  private.  Of  the  102  discharges,  eighty-six  were  State 
and  six  were  County  pupils,  eight  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  were 
private. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  Institution  during 
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the  thirteen  months  was  505,  being  larger  by  eleven  than  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

Financial. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  have  been  made  on  the  same  system 
as  in  former  years,  and  the  necessary  statements  and  vouchers,  are 
recorded  subject  to  inspection  whenever  desired,  the  detailed  account 
according  to  custom,  being  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  expenditures  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  are 
large  ;  but  only  such  as  were  imperative  in  securing  the  more  efficient 
classification  and  care  of  the  Primary  Department  at  Tarrytown.  In 
other  respects  the  efforts  so  urgently  demanded  in  the  way  of  economy 
have  been  in  my  judgment  most  satisfactory.  From  the  experience 
of  the  year  and  the  recent  decided  advance  in  the  prices  of  the  majority 
of  supplies  and  in  wages,  it  is  evident  that  further  reduction  of  the 
income  derived  for  support  of  pupils  from  the  State  would  prove 
exceedingly  embarrassing  in  the  successful  working  of  the  Institution. 

Repairs  akd  Improvements. 

1.  The  largest  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements  has  arisen  in 
the  preparation  for  occupancy  of  the  estate  of  75  acres  recently  purchas- 
ed and  located  at  Tarrytown. 

Extensive  improvements  authorized  last  year  by  your  board  and  plac- 
ed under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Executive  Committee  have 
been  in  progress ;  embracing  a  careful  clearing  up  of  trees  and  overgrown 
shrubbery  :  the  grading  of  the  bank  along  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
filling  in  of  ponds  on  the  grounds  and  along  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  ;  the  grading  of  the  banks  and  relaying  and  building  of 
the  walls  of  sections  of  Sheldon  Brook  which  runs  across  the  property  ; 
and  a  thorough  under  drainage  of  the  grounds  generally  according  to 
the  plans  designed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Julius  Munckwitz. 

2.  A  new  picket  fence,  5  feet  high  and  991  feet  in  length,  has  also 
l>een  constructed  along  Broadway  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  grounds. 

3.  In  order  to  prepare  the  large  house  on  the  new  property  for  the 
use  of  the  little  boys,  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  expenditure 
was  involved. 

Upon  a  careful  examination,  a  thoi'ough  renovation  of  the  building 
was  found  necessary.  The  earth  around  the  basement  on  the  west, 
north  and  south,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  was  removed,  and  the  outer 
wall  rebuilt.  A  12  inch  sewer  of  vitrified  pipe  474  feet  in  length  was 
laid,  extending  down  the  slope  and  across  the  railroad  to  the  river. 
The  old  lead  pipe  used  in  plumbing  was  removed,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  soil  pipes,  sinks  and  basins,  principally  of  iron,  substituted. 
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A  new  steam  heating  apparatus  constructed  by  Wyllys  H.  Warner, 
Esq.,  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  old  furnace^  and  a  large Bramball 
&  Deane  range  placed  in  the  kitchen.  Some  of  the  partitions  on  the 
second  floor  were  removed  to  arrange  for  dormitories  ;  portions  of  the 
large  piazzas  were  inclosed  to  add  to  the  rooms  needed  on  the  principal 
floor. 

The  two  school  rooms  were  supplied  with  the  "  Triumph  "  School 
desks  obtained  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Pratt  &  Go.  A  play  yard  was  made  for 
the  boys,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  picket  fence,  7  feet  high  and 
365  feet  in  length,  located  on  the  south  side  and  connected  with  the 
school  and  play  rooms.  The  building  was  then  painted  and  furnished 
anew  throughout  for  the  family  of  sixty-two  persons. 

4.  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  report  the  completion  of  the  main 
sewer  at  Fanwood  by  the  extension  from  high  water  mark  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  a  16-inch  heavy  iron  pipe,  240  feet  in  length,  crossing  the 
pond  and  railroad  and  extending  60  feet  into  the  Hudson  River. 

The  outlet  lies  18  inches  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  empties 
into  the  water  two  feet  below  the  surface  at  low  tide. 

As  at  present  arranged  the  main  sewer  extends  from  the  outlet  in  the 
river  1700  feet  to  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Institution,  and  terminates  in  a  wooden  shaft  10  inches  square  and  50 
feet  high,  which  is  capped  by  a  Miller  ventilator.  All  the  branch 
sewers  leading  from  it  have  a  double  brick  trap  before  reaching  the 
main  buildings.  The  soil  pipes  of  all  the  water-closet  towers  are  car- 
1  ied  on  through  the  roof  to  a  distance  of  two  feet  above  the  highest 
peak  of  the  buildings  and  are  each  capped  by  a  Miller  ventilator. 

Each  water-closet  basin  has  the  waste  pipe  trapped  before  reaching 
the  direct  soil  pipe.  Independent  leaders  convey  the  rain  water  from 
all  the  roofs  to  brick  surface  traps  in  the  yards  before  entering  the 
sewer.  Large  surface  traps  are  also  located  at  different  points  on  the 
lawn,  connecting  with  the  main  sewer.  The  experience  of  three  yean 
of  unusual  health  throughout  the  Institution  encourages  us  to  beheye 
that  the  embarrassment  of  defective  sewerage  connected  with  our  build- 
ings is  effectually  relieved. 

5.  In  the  Engineers'  department  the  extensive  and  complicated  system 
of  steam  heating  apparatus,  which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years 
throughout  the  principal  buildings,  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
simplified  ;  several  hundred  feet  of  defective  pipe  removed  and  new  pipe 
substituted  as  far  as  found  desirable. 

A  Fullers'  automatic  steam  trap  has  been  placed  near  the  boilers,  and 
returns  the  condensed  steam  which  accumulates  in  the  heating  appar- 
atus, at  boiling  heat  directly  into  the  boilers  without  the  use  of  a  pump. 
It  has  worked  successfully  for  a  year,  has  a  capacity  of  over  2000  gal- 
lons an  hour,  and  for  its  purpose,  is  considered  invaluable. 
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6.  At  the  Laundry  two  largo  Oakley  &  Keating  washing  maohines, 
and  a  French  Steam  Mangle  have  been  added  ;  the  steam  engine  re- 
placed in  a  more  convenient  position  and  the  shafting  generally  re- 
ad jasted. 

7.  A  yard  for  the  boys,  inclosed  by  a  fence  9  feet  high  and  600  feet  in 
length,  connected  with  the  north  wing,  proves  a  very  desirable  addition 
ill  the  supervision  of  that  department. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  carpenter  and  mason  work,  kalsomining  and 
painting  in  the  general  repairs  during  vacation,  the  entire  outside  wood 
work  of  the  main  and  centre  buildings  and  north  and  south  wings,  have 
received  two  coats  of  paint. 

The  Board  having  decided  upon  the  transfer  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment of  boys,  as  then  organized  and  located  in  the  Mansion  House  at 
Fanwood,  the  removal  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  school  re-opened 
after  the  summer  vacation  with  its  old  corps  of  Officers  and  Teachers, 
in  the  new  quarters  on  the  11th  of  September,  1879. 

This  change,  I  trust,  ere  long  will  open  the  way  for  another  division  at 
tiie  Mansion  House  and  a  more  healthful  and  moral  influence  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  little  boys.  It  will  also  afford  a  more  desirable 
classification  of  the  larger  boys  retained  in  the  central  buildings. 

Industrial. 

The  industrial  pursuits  have  continued  with  unabated  interest.  The 
pupils  are  perceptibly  exhibiting  a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of  their 
work,  and  more  earnest  zeal  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  respective  duties. 
The  annual  exhibit  of  work  accomplished  in  the  various  departments 
indicates  to  a  good  degree,  the  service  rendered  by  the  pupils  and  also 
the  advantages  obtained  by  them  during  their  period  of  instruction. 

It  can  in  this  way  more  readily  be  seen  that  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
pare the  pupils  for  their  life  work,  in  addition  to  their  educational  ad- 
vantages directly  in  school,  are  progressive  and   thoroughly  practical. 

The  amount  of  labor  accomplished  by  the  pupils  in  the  various 
branches  and  especially  of  house  work,  mending,  etc.,  can  with  difficulty 
be  estimated,  much  less  realized  without  being  witnessed  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  daily  life. 

The  hope  is  that  the  i*esources  in  this  particular  may  be  yet  more 
varied  and  extended. 

The  following  statement  embraces  the  work  done  in  the  shops,  gar- 
den, etc. 

Carpenter  Shop. 

Value  of  new  work  and  repairs  done  for  the  Institution $4,822  01 

Yftlue  of  custom  work  (cash), 26  75 

$4,847  76 
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Shoe  Shop. 

Number  of  shoes  made 1052  pun. 

Value  of  1,179  pairs  of  shoes  furnished  to  pupils 8,288  60 

Value  of  repairing  2,270  pairs  of  shoes 1,393  70 

Value  of  custom  work  (cash) ,, .    .    .       49  60 


Tailor  Shop. 


f  4,731  80 


Number  of  coats  made 193 

Number  of  jackets  made , 294 

Number  of  pants  made 635 

Number  of  vests  made 40 

Number  of  mattress  ticks  made 87 

Number  of  straw  ticks  made 149 

Number  of  pillow  ticks  made 180 

$93447 

784  47 

,  1,957  29 

8475 

668 


Value  of  161  coats  furnished  to  pupils 

Value  of  203  jackets  furnished  to  pupils 

Value  of  576  pairs  of  pants  furnished  to  pupils, 

Value  of  88  vests  furnished  to  pupils 

Value  of  custom  work  (cash) 


Printing  Office. 

( Value  of  work  done  for  the  Instittitionr.) 

For  the  Educational  Department 

For  the  Administrative  Department 

Printing  Annual  Report 

Value  of  custom  work  (cash) 


Garden. 


$3,767  66 


$657  00 
157  75 
870  00 
660  00 

$l!844  75 


Beans,  115^  bushels $58  25 

Beets,  109  bushels  ....  149  25 

Cabbage,  8781  heads  . .  „  378  10 

Carrots,  26^  bushels  ...  17  22 

Cauliflower,  128 12  80 

Celery,  415  dozen  heads.  79  68 

Com,  8,464  ears 69  28 

Cucumbers,  5  bushels. . .  2  50 

Egg  plants,  66 6  60 

Leeks,  2,724  bunches.. . .  217  92 

Lettuce,  167  bushels. . .  88  50 

Onions,  67  bushels 100  50 

Parsley,  852  bunches. . .  17  60 

Amount  carried  up $1,198  20 


Brought  up. .  $1,193  20 

Parsnips,  105  bushels 42  00 

Pears,  18  bushels 13  00 

Peas,  84  bushels 34  00 

Peppers,  2  bushels 2  00 

Pie  plant,  860  bunches. ..  18  00 

Radishes,  127  bushels. . .  95  25 

Spinage,  108  barrels 129  60 

Sprouts,  26  barrels 26  00 

Tomatoes,  298  bushels. . .  219  75 

Top  onions,  !^  bunches.  14  45 

Turnips,  69  bushels 69  00 


Total $1.856  25 


Seamstress  Booms. 

(Articles  fnade,  in  addition  to  a  large  a/mount  of  work  done  in  mending, 

alterations,  etc,) 


Aprons 

Bags 

Books  covered. 

Chemises 

Cloaks 

Counterpanes . 

Drawers 

Dresses 

Napkins 

Night  dresses. 


615 
81 
120 
197 
7 
116 
259 
407 
167 
108 


Pillow  cases 561 

Screens ,  88 

Sheets , 874 

Shirts 479 

Skirts 60 

Table  cloths 189 

Towels 977 

Towel8(slate) 486 

Under  waists 177 
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Supervision. 

At  the  beginaing  of  the  term  in  September.  1878,  the  supervision  of 
the  pupils  during  study  hours  was  transferred  by  the  action  of  your 
Board  to  the  administrative  department. 

The  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Oamage,  who  was  re-selected  as  teacher, 
was  filled  by  the  advancement  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Hallicy,  a  graduate  of  the 
scliool.  Mr.  W.  F.  Howell,  a  graduate  of  the  High  Glass,  has  been 
secured  as  assistant  in  this  department.  The  good  order  and  quiet  con- 
teatment  apparent  among  the  pupils  thus  far  leads  me  to  the  belief 
that  the  discipline  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  change. 

Medical. 
The  pupils,  receiving  special  professional  attention,  during  the  13 
montlis,  are  classified  in  the  following  table  : 


Abscess,  (axilla,  head,  ear) 

Asthma 

Catarrh 

Chicken  pox 

Cornea  ulcer 

Conjunctivitis 

Croup 

Debility 

Diarrhoea 

Epilepsy 

Erysipelas  (face) 

Fracture  (clavicle,  humerus) 

Granular  lids 

Injury  (arm,  finger,  face) 

Intermittent  fever 

Ivy  poison   

Jaundice 

Mnmnfi   i  ^^^^'  ""8^®'   ^^»  double,  11 

Mumps  ^  Female,  "      41,       '' '       7 

Necrosis 

Pneumonia  (single) 

Rheumatism 

Scarlet  fever 

Sciatica 

Scabies 

Tonsilitis 

Typhoid  fever 

Whitlow 


Males. 

Females. 

....  ij 

Total. 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

3 

11 

5 

15 

20 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

10 

5 

16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

46 

48 

94 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

11 

19 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 
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An  epidemic  of  Chicken  Pox  began  early  in  the  term  and  numbered 
18  cases^  and  one  of  mnmps  prevailed  in  the  spring,  nnmbering  94 
cases.  The  complete  isolation  of  all  the  cases  of  an  epidemic  character, 
obtained  by  their  transfer  to  onr  cottage  hospital,  enabled  them  to  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  the  school  and  trades  to  be  continued  without 
inconyenience  or  interruption. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  report  the  sudden  and  only  death 
during  the  term,  occasioned  by  the  accidental  drowning  of  Patrick 
Tamplin,  set.  18,  one  of  the  pupils  from  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  while  bathing  in  the  Hudson  Biver,  as 
had  been  customary,  with  a  select  number  of  boys  under  tlie  care  of  a 
supervisor,  although  specially  admonished,  being  an  expert  swimmer, 
he  persisted  in  venturing  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  and  possibly  over- 
come by  cramp  or  exhaustion  suddenly  sank  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
shore.  Strenuous  efforts  were  at  once  made  to  secure  the  body  bat 
without  avail.  Four  days  subsequently,  however,  the  remains  were  dis- 
covered floating  in  the  river  a  short  distance  below.  Funeral  exercises 
were  held  in  the  chapel,  and  the  remains  were  interred  in  Trinity  Cem- 
etery. 

Acknowledgements. 

The  following  periodicals  and  newspapers  sent  to  the  Institution 
gratuitously  by  the  proprietors,  have  been  received,  and  afforded  many 
of  the  pupils  renewed,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  learning  the  local 
news  and  items  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  homes. 
These  weekly  and  monthly  contributions  are  most  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  all  the  recipients. 

Monthly. 

Sheltering  Arms,  New  York  City. 

Our  Eecord,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York  City. 

The  Eain  Drop,  Turtle  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 

Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York. 

Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Texas  Mute  Banger,  Austin,  Texas. 

Semi-monthly. 

Mutes  Companion,  Faribault,  Minn.     (Two  copies.) 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York  City. 
Deaf  Mute  Becord,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Silent  Observer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Semi-weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 
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Weekly. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

The  Newburgh  Weekly  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Deaf  Mute  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

The  Elmira  Weekly  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Watertown  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Weekly  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Rensselaerville  Press,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.     (Two  Copies.) 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe  Kansas. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Utica  Weekly  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Press,  Delavan,  Wisconsin.     (Two  copies.) 

The  New  York  Trade  Journal,  N.  Y.  City. 

From  Hon.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,  we  have  received  a  highly 
valuable  addition  of  234  bound  volumes  for  the  pupils'  library,  including 
Harper's  Family  Library  of  186  volumes,  and  48  volumes  miscellanies. 

From  George  A.  Robbins,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  " Picturesque  America," 
elegantly  bound,  complete  in  two  volumes. 

From  Miss  J.  T.  Meigs,  16  bound  volumes  for  the  pupils'  library. 

From  Mr.  Clark  Day,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  a  collection  of  valua- 
ble specimens  of  zinc  ore,  taken  from  the  mines  in  that  State.  From 
the  officers  of  the  American  Institute  fair,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  tickets  of  admission  ;  from  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  eighty  tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Menagerie  or  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  ;  from  the  Hon. 
Neil  Gilmour  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  bound  volumes  of  their 
Reports  for  1878;  from  the  Commision  of  Education,  the  Report  for 
1876,  and  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  KTew  York  City,  a  supply  of 
vaccine  virus  for  the  use  of  the  Institution. 

To  Madame  Demorest,  we  are  indebted  for  models  for  use  in  our  seam- 
stress rooms  and  instruction  to  our  dressmakers,  also  for  her  generous  of- 
fer to  furnish  models  and  instruction  free  of  charge  to  any  pupil  who 
graduates  with  honor,  and  Wishes  to  follow  the  trade. 

To  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  for  an  invitation 

for  the  pupils  to  witness  Humpty  Dnmpty's  Dream. 

To  the  officers  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western^  New  York 
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Central  &  Hudson  River^  Bome^  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Bailroada, 
and  the  Peoples'  Line  of  Steamers  for  special  rates  of  fare  for  pupik 
returning  to  their  homes. 

We  are  also  under  special  obligations  to  the  consulting  physiciaiiB, 
William  Froth ingham,  M.D.,  and  Everett  Herrick,  M.D.,  and  to  K 
G.  Loring,  M.D.,  for  professional  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 
pupils. 

Conclusion. 

Comparatively  few  changes  in  the  working  force  have  taken  place. 
The  Housekeeper,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Heim,  and  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  6.  Sticknej, 
having  retired  in  August  last,  their  positions  were  filled  respectively  by 
Miss  J.  D.  Lavery  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Banks,  the  assistants  in  those 
departments. 

The  cordial  cooperation  and  support  evinced  in  all  depai*tment8  in 
maintaining  the  morale  and  well  working  of  the  household  is  particaki- 
ly  gratifying.  The  results  of  the  thirteen  months'  la];)ors  as  exhihit^ed 
throughout  the  Institution,  are  those  of  general  prosperity. 

Becognizing  as  heretofore  the  merciful  protection  and  guidance  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we  are  encouraged  and  strengthened  foT 
the  efforts  of  another  year. 

Bespectf  uUy  yours, 

WILLIAM  POBTEB,  M.D., 

Superintendent  and  Physician, 

New  York,  September  30,  1879. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 


WHO    HATB    BBEX 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIN 
THE  13  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1879. 

HALES. 
Name.  Town.  County. 

Aby,  Loais  N West  Troy Albany. 

Adkins,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Allen,  William New  York New  York. 

Atkinson,  William Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Avens,  Frank Brooklyn Kings. 

Baars,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Backhans,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

BsxTY,  Edmund New  York New  York. 

Bauer,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Baxter,  Archibald  McC New  York New  York. 

Beare,  William Utica Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R Easton Washington. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Bermy,  Seymour  A Walton. Delaware. 

Bettels,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Betz,  Heni7,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Beyer,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B South  River Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Blake,  Charles  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Bouck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bousfield,  Alfred  H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowers,  Wilber  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brauer,  Albert Brooklyn Kings. 

Brede,  Louis Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Breda,  Peter Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Britt,  James ' New  York New  York 

Brockman,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H New  York New  York. 
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Brown,  Ellsworth  A Kirkland Oneida. 

Brown,  Thomas  W New  York New  York. 

Bnermann,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Bunker,  Jesse  L Mount  Airy North  Carohna. 

Burkhardt,  Julius Brooklyn Kings. 

Bums,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Butler,  John  E New  York New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,  John .* Utica Oneida. 

Cannon,  Anthony Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony New  York New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E Lebanon Madison. 

Carlman,  Tliure  E Albany Albany. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C Albany Albany. 

Chinery,  John  F New  York New  York. 

Christian,  George Mamakating Sullivan. 

Clair,  Melvin  E Andover Allegany. 

Clark,  James Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clinton,  Richard  T New  York New  York. 

Connor,  James Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Connors,  John,  Jr Watervliet Albany. 

Coombs,  William New  York New  York. 

Costuma,  David New  York New  York, 

Cotter,  John  P Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Coulter,  Arthur  W New  York New  York. 

Craft,  Charles Unionvale Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles Buffalo Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis Brooklyn Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W New  York New  York. 

Dackermann,  Philip Brooklyn Kings. 

Davis,  Ellsworth Marlboro Ulster. 

Davis,  Joseph  B New  York New  York. 

Davit,  Henry Kingston Ulster. 

Delory,  Cornelius New  York New  York. 

Dickson,  Daniel Delhi Delaware. 

Doane,  Charles  S Wheatland Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H New  Windsor Orange. 

Donnelly,  James  F New  York New  York. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P New  York New  York. 

Donohiie,  William,  Jr Binghamton Broome. 
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Drum,  Jeremiah Troy \  Rensselaer. 

Duffy,  Terrence New  York New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward Brooklyn Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  G Paris Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson Warrensburgh Warren. 

Ecka,  Frank \ Brooklyn Kings. 

Eckert,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H Stedman Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,   Charles  D   . . .  Cornwall Orange. 

Egan,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Ekartd,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Emmons,   Alfred New  York New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A Millstone Somerset,  N.  J. 

Engle,  Paul Berne Albany. 

Enz,  William New  York New  York. 

Ersinger,  William  S Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Esselsbine,  William  F Watertown Jefferson. 

Falte,  August New  York New  York. 

Farrell,  John New  York New  York. 

Faulkner,  William  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Fenton,  George  E Pitcher Chenango. 

Fisher,  George  T Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  H.,  Jr Newburgh Orange. 

Fogle,  Peter Albany Albany. 

Fosmire,  William  H Troy Rensselaer. 

Fox,  Thomas  F New  York New  York. 

Freid,  Mayxea New  York New  York. 

Friday,  Benjamin Albany Albany. 

Friess,   George New  York New  York. 

Fritz,  John Brooklyn Kings. 

Gallagher,  Bernard New  York New  York. 

Gallagher,  James Metuchen Middlesex,  N,  J. 

Gately,  Patrick  J New  York New  York. 

Gehring,  Louis Brooklyn Kings. 

Gilmore,  William New  York New  York. 

Glass,  John New  York New  York. 

Gleason,  Frank New  York NeW  York. 

Gleason,  George New  York New  York. 

Glosque,  Joseph,  Jr Yonkers Westchester. 

Glosque,  Peter Yonkers Westchester. 

Glynn,  Martin New  York New  York. 

GoUand,  Isaac,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A Brookhaven Suffolk. 
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Gross,  George  W Clarkstown Rockland. 

Gundersdorff,  Edward Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Haight,  Tilson  W New  York New  York. 

Hall,  George  W , . .  New  York New  York. 

Halloran,  Thomas  H New  York New  York. 

Hamm,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Hanley,  Dennis Kingston Ulster. 

Hanneman,  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,    Julius New  York New  York. 

Harris,  William  I New  York New  York. 

Hartigan,  George New  York New  York. 

Hathaway,  Charles  W New  York New  York. 

Hawlor,    Charles Middleburg Wyoming. 

Held,  Henry Albany ,  Albany. 

Heller,  Robert  C Musconetcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Henriques,  Herbert  H Brooklyn Kings. 

Henry,  Robert  J York Livingston. 

Herman,  John Caneadea Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard Farmersville Cattaraugus. 

Herrmann,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Hirt,    Charles Utica Oneida. 

Hogan,   John New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Houck,  Frank  M Arkwriglit Cliautauqua. 

Howard,  Edward Baileytown Salem,  N.  J. 

Howell,  Wallace  F  Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L Brookhaven Suffolji. 

Hunt,  John  S Blooming  Grove Orange. 

Huyskamp,  Henry •  Hohokus Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingebrand,  John New  York New  York. 

Innis,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Innis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jacobs,  Jacob Brooklyn Kings. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr Flatbush Kings. 

Jastram,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W^ New  York New  York. 

Johnson,  Phillip North  Greenbush...  Rensselaer. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S Addison Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank New  York New  York. 
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Eansridle,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Eelder,  Eli Wawarsing TJlster. 

Kennedy,  Henry  J New  York New  York. 

Kerr,  Bobert  S Rahway Union,  N.  J. 

Eickens,  John Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Eiesewetter,  Charles New  York Now  York. 

Kinley,  Charles  J Yorktown Westchester. 

Einney,  Peter Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Eistler,  Jacob  A New  York New  York. 

Enowlton,  John  J.  M New  York New  York. 

Enox,  Frederick Brooklyn Kings. 

Eoener,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Koenig,  Carl New  York New  York. 

Eoch,  Jacob New  York New  York. 

Eoffman,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Eohler,  Max New  York New  York. 

Lalonde,  Henry Oswego • Oswego. 

Lamm,  Herman Brooklyn Kings. 

Lancaster,  Lucas  C Cornwall Orange. 

Lang,  Julius  P New  York New  York. 

Lange,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus Brooklyn Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L Macomb St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph Oreenbush Rensselaer. 

Lennon,  John  W Olive TJlster. 

Leonard,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Letts,  Charles Salina Onondaga. 

Lever;  Joseph  D German  Flats Herkimer. 

Lloyd,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Long,  Walter New  York New  York. 

Lorcer,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Loyd,  James  B Westfield  Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Magill,  William  B •. . . .  New  York New  York. 

Maher,  James N.Hampton  Juiict'n  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Dennis New  York New  York. 

Mann,  Chester  Q New  York New  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene New  York New  York. 

Matthews,  Peter  E Port  Oram Morris,  N.  J. 

McBride,  Daniel Brooklyn Kings. 

McGonnell,  Gibson Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

McCormick,  Charles New  York New  York. 
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McDonald,  Andrew New  York New  Yort 

McDonnell,  Richard  P New  York New  York. 

McEvoy,  John  J Fisbkill Dutchess. 

McFaul,  Michael New  York New  York. 

McGann,  Edward New  York New  York. 

McKerahan,  Edward New  York New  York 

McVea,  William New  York New  York. 

Meade,  Peter Albany Albany. 

Meinken,  Frederick  W New  York New  York. 

Messer,  Archibald Albany Albany. 

Michel,  Emil New  York New  York. 

Miller,  Joseph Gilboa Schoharie. 

Miller,  Max New  York New  York. 

Minotti,  Carlo New  York New  York. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F Old  Bridge Middlesex,  N.  J, 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westchester. 

Moore,  William,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Morisse,  George  H New  York New  York. 

Mornhinway,  John  R Mount  Vernon Westchester. 

Morris,  William Beekman Dutchess. 

Morris,  William,  Jr Stapleton Richmond. 

Mull,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M New  York New  York. 

Nash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Neiser,  August New  York New  York. 

Newton,  Charles  D Owego Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John New  York New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

O'Connell,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Odell,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Odell,  George  W Rye Westchester. 

Ogle,  John Newburgh Orange. 

Ogle,  Robert Newburgh Orange. 

Ogle,  William Newburgh Orange. 

O'Neal,  James  C Oswego Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James Whitehall Washington.  \ 

Oney,  David  M Brooklyn Kings. 

O'SuUivan,  Richard  M New  York New  York. 

Palin,  Edwin Brooklyn Kings. 

Palmer,  Myron Coxsackie Greene. 
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Palmer,  Wesley  W Ohateaugay Franklin. 

Pechette,  Charles Cohoes Albany. 

Penrose,  Frank  T Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perkins,  George Alfred Allegany. 

Pezara,  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Pezara,  George New  York New  York. 

Pifleres,  Vicente  G.  de Bogota U.  S.  of  Colombia. 

Pitt,  William  J Haverstraw Rockland. 

Plnnkett,  James New  York New  York. 

Porter,  George  S Liberty Sullivan. 

Powell,  Henry  K Ilion Herkimer. 

Probst,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

Quigg,  John Kingston Ulster. 

Quinn,  Thomas New  York . .  New  York. 

Rapp,  John New  York New  York. 

Reid,  William New  York New  York. 

Reider,  Cliarles  E Washington Warren,  N.  J» 

Reilly,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Reinbold,  Louis Wheatfield Niagara. 

Reininger,  Adolph New  York New  York. 

Reininger,  Joseph New  York  New  York. 

Reynolds,  George  L New  York New  York. 

Roberts,  John  J New  York New  York. 

Robinson,  Stanley Jamesburg Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Rose,  Theron Lloyd Ulster. 

Rose,  William New  York New  York. 

Rosenecter,    Powell New  York New  York. 

Rosenthal,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Rundell,  John Cortlandt Westchester. 

Russell,  Frank  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Ryan,   Michael Brooklyn Kings. 

Ryekman,  William  A New  York New  York. 

Salter,  William  L •. Delaware Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schanck,    Henry Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Scheifer,  Emil  F Montchiir Essex,  N.  J. 

Schenck,  Walter Flushing Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Schmidt,  George New  York New  York. 

Schneider,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Sell  wares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Scudder,  Jonas  S Huntington Suffolk. 
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Seelig,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Sexton^  Eicbard  M Hague Warren. 

Shanks,  William  6 Albany Albany. 

Shants,  John  E Sand  Lake fiensselaer. 

Sharkey,  Philip Albany Albany. 

Shattuck,   Charles Cohoeton Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D New  York New  York. 

Sherran,  Charles Hempstead Queens. 

Shields,  George Bovina Delaware. 

Sinclair,  Austin Perry ville Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Singer,  Eugene  H New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John Milton. . . , Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William New  York New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F Wallkill Orange. 

Smith,  Burdette Albany Albany. 

Smith,  Elmer  E French  Creek Chautauqua. 

Smith,  Louis  G Eensselaerville Albany. 

Soldwedel,  Louis New  York New  York. 

Spencer,  Henry  D Smithfield Madison. 

Spring,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stengele,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Storm,  Frederic  T Middletown Orange. 

Stowell,  Charles  W Buffalo Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W New  York New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  R Gilboa Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis Haverstraw Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick New   York New  York. 

Tantum,  Charles  A Washington Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E Pitcher Chenango. 

Thies,  Henry New  York. New  York. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L Catskill Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T Brooklyn Kings. 

Thorne,  James  T Newburgh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Torsney,  John Minneville Essex. 

Totten,  Oscar  J New  York New  York. 

Tweed,  Richard  R Brooklyn Kings. 

Tyler,  Ira New  York New  York. 

Tynan,  Thomas  W New  York New  York. 

Vallely,  John New   York New  York. 
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Valentine^   Henry  0 New  York New  York. 

Van  Auken^  Elmer  E Sterling Cajraga. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenns Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N Matawan Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Wagele,   Antoine New  York New  York. 

Wagele,  Joseph Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

Walker,  William Elmira Chemung. 

Watkins,  William,  Jr Albany Albany. 

Watson,  William  W Yonkers Westchester. 

Weller,  George  T Crawford Orange. 

Wentz,   Heinrich, Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

West,  Eugene Springwater Livingston. 

West,  Eugene  A Linklaen Chenango. 

Whalen,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Whalen,  William Metuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

White,   Alexander Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Wicke,  Frederick  C New  York New  York. 

Wilken,  Julius Flushing Queens. 

Williams,  James Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Winn,     Timothy Haverstraw Bockland. 

Winne,    Solomon Kingston Ulster. 

Woodin,  Lister Dover Dutchess. 

Wormeth  George  W Delaware Sullivan. 

Zom,    Herman New  York New  York. 

Zundel,  Robert New  York New  York. 

FEMiLLES. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B Yonkers Westchester. 

Adams,  Florence Brooklyn Kings. 

Aird,  Catharine New  York New  York. 

Antusch,  Amelia Newton Queens. 

Aflhmead,   Amelia  S Jamaica Queens. 

Atwell,    Ida  M Denning Ulster. 

An,  Anna Buffalo Erie. 

Austin,    Aimed  a  M Water  town Jefferson. 

Austin,    Nellie Hudson Columbia. 

Averell,   Edith Brooklyn Kings. 

Babcock,   Edith Southampton Suffolk. 

Baldwin,  Catharine Cambridge Washington. 

Barker,   Linda  F South  port Chemung. 

Barrager,   Mary  L Hancock Delaware. 

Barrett,  Aleeta  F Bedford Westchester. 
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Barry,  Maggie  T Palmyra Wayne. 

Beesmer,  Cora  J Olive Ulster. 

Berley,   Augusta New  York New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine Schoharie Schoharie. 

Blaurock,  Minna  R Orange Essex,  N.  J. 

Bogatiska,     Margaret New  York New  York. 

Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Boughton,  Jane New  York New  York. 

Boyd,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Branfuhr,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Minnie New  York New  York. 

Bryan,  Anna  C Bound  Brook Somerset,  N.  J. 

Bucher,    Frederika Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Burnard,  Josephine Raritan Somerset,  N.  J. 

Buss,  Johanna Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Butler,  Phebe  M New  York New  York. 

CafErey,  Delia New  York New  York. 

Caldicott,  Ada  D Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Cheek,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Christian,    Louisa New  York New  York. 

Closson,  Mary  E.  II Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Clum,  Louisa Claverack Columbia. 

Cobane,  Annie New  York New  York. 

Conklin,    Loren.i Cochecton Sullivan. 

Coppock,   Elizalx'th  A Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Craig,  Agnes Brooklyn Kings. 

Croak,  Maria Watervliet Albany. 

Crolius,  Grace New  York New  York. 

Dates,   Nellie Hector Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A Whippany Morris,  N.  J. 

Davenport,  Lillio New  York New  York. 

Davis,  Clara  E New  York New  York. 

Day,  Ida Franklin  Furnace. .  Sussex,  N.  J. 

Decker,  Georgie Montgomery Orange. 

DeCoster,  Annie  C Passaic / .  Passic,  N.  J. 

Derrick,  Ellen Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

DeWilleger,  Isabella New  York New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 

Donoho,  Margaret  A New  York New  York. 

Ecka,  Mina New  York New  York. 

Eckel,  Ella  L Somerset Union. 
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Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York New  York. 

Felt,  Betsey New  York New  York. 

Felver,  Calcine  B New  Brunswick Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E New  York. New  York. 

Fish,  Mabelle  S Newcastle Westchester. 

Fisher,  Lizzie New  York New    York. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

Flint,   Cora  B Gainesville Wyoming. 

Flint,   Minnie Gainesville Wyoming. 

Frantz,  Ella  M Ellen ville Ulster. 

Freeholder,  Eva New  York New  York. 

Freyburg,  Lena Ponghkeepsie Dutchess. 

Gallagher,  Mary Utica Oneida. 

Gloyne,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Goreth,  Mary  F Wallkill Orange. 

Gould,  Annie  L Troy Rensselaer. 

Gandersdorff,   Amy Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,   Martha  A Cobbleskill Schoharie. 

Hand,  Florence  H Brooklyn Kings. 

Hasty,   Martha New  York New  York. 

Heller,  Sarah  A Reigelsville Warren,  N.  J. 

Hericht,  Tillie New  York New  York. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Hitchcock,  Effie  A Flint Michigan. 

Hitz,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

HoUister,  Daisy New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

Hough taling,  Marg't  A. . . .  Albany Albany. 

Housel,  Helen  E Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Housel,  Minnie Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie Gates Monroe. 

Jacobs,  Rachel New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Florence  H New  York New  York. 

Jones,  Ida Albany Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Metuchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jost,  Mena New  York New  York, 

Kaiser,  Cornelia New  Paltz Ulster. 

Keefe,  Catharine Rockland Sullivan. 

Kelly,  Maragaret New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Mai7  A New  York New  York, 

Kennedy,  Anna Macedon Wayne, 

Kennedy,  Eliza Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia Macedon Wayne. 
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Kennedy,  Mary Macedon Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mai'y  A New  York "Sew  York. 

Keman,  Elizabeth  S Brooklyn Kings. 

Ketchnm,  Clara  E Oreenbnsh Bensselaer. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kilroy,  Catharine Kingston Ulster. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Kuehn,  Bertha Fishkill Dutchess. 

Kugler,  Annie  C Ramapo Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E Schoharie Schoharie. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Landt,  Lina New  York New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella Newburgh Orange. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Lewis,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

Lieferenz,  Freda Albany Albany. 

Logne,  Catharine Yonkers Westchester. 

Long,  Mai7 New  York :  New  York. 

Long,  Nellie New  York New  York. 

Lnngwitz,  Linna Brooklyn Kings. 

Maher,  Lizzie Sterling Morris,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia Now  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Martin,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

Martin,  May Riverhead Suffolk. 

McClurg,  Edna  J Richmond Ontario. 

McKendrick,  Mary New  York , .  New  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C New  York New  York. 

Meade,  Mary Albany Albany. 

Miller,  Emma  M Newtown Queens. 

Mills,  Grace Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Cora Whitehall Washington. 

Morehouse,  Mattie  E Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Morrison,    Jane Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L Watertown Jefferson. 

Munch,  Frederika Brooklyn Kings. 

Munson,    Lizzie Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Nathan,  Rachel New  York New  York. 

Neddy,  Hannah Indian  Reservation..  Onondaga. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Neddy,   Lucy Indian  Beservation..  Onondaga. 

Nicholson,   Mary New  York New  Yoi-k. 

Noble,  Elizabeth New  York New  York. 

Ogden,  Amy Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

O'SuUivan,  Kate  E Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains Westchester. 

Penrose,   Mary  6 Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary North  Husdon Essex. 

Peteraon,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Pfeflfer,  Mary  C New  York New  York. 

Pickens,   MoUie Peel  Tree Barbour,  W.  Va. 

Post,  Clara Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Powers,  Carrie  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Pnce,    Honora Port  Eichmond Eichmond. 

Price,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Qaevedo,  Mary  P Flatbush Kings. 

Bahm,  Emma New  York New  York. 

Bapp,  Mary  E Albany Albany. 

Bay,  Martha  J New  York New  York. 

Bedner,  Louisa Utica Oneida. 

Beese,  Sophia Constantia Oswego. 

Began,  Helen New  York New  York. 

Eeycraf t.  Avis Brooklyn Kings. 

Binnoberg,  Annie Brooklyn Kings. 

Bobins,  Annie  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Bodgers,  Katie New  York New  York. 

Bogers,  Eugenia New  York New  York. 

Bosenberg,  Annie New  York New   York. 

Eager,  Anna New  York New  York. 

Sohaefer,  Catharine New  York New  York. 

Schafer,  Barbara East  Chester Westchester. 

Schill,   Charlotte Brooklyn Kings. 

Scbroeder,  Elizabeth Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Schwan,  Moncka Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Seeley,  Margaret Pt.  Monmouth Monmouth,  N.  J.* 

Shiek,  Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Shute,  Kate  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred Gnilderland Albany. 

Smith,  Elenora New  York New  York. 

Solomon,  Esther New  York New  York. 

Sozners,  Mary  W Bound  Brook Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Sprague,  Carrie  E Bockland Sullivan. 

Stebbins,  Sarah  A Wellsville Allegany. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Stein,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A Binghamton Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice New  York New  York. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth Brooklyn Kings. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah Brooklyn Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E Richmond Ontario. 

Taylor,  Alice Brooklyn Kings. 

Taylor,  Ella  F New  York New  York. 

Taylor,  Selina New  York New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E Montana Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M Parishville Sfc.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L Sidney Delaware. 

Thompson,  Sarah  C Brooklyn Kings. 

Tiedemann,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Tyrrell,  Jeneva Brooklyn Kings. 

Vanness,  Ada Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Varick,  Isabella  S New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Waidler,  Ann  L L.  I.  City Queens. 

Way,  Theodora  V Caneadea Allegany. 

Weidmann,  Lizzie New  Yorki New  York. 

Wells,  Emily Harrisburgh Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt Hempstead Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A Stony  Point Rockland. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H New  York New  York. 

Williams,  Jane Brooklyn Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L Caton Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret Mendham MoitIs,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence Syracuse Onondaga. 

Wortendyke,  Martha Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Yeoman,  Martha  J Goshen Orange. 

Zwink,  Emily New  York New  York, 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  PBINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York   Institution  for   the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. — The  record  of  the  academic  year  commencing  with 
September,  1878,  and  closing  with  June,  1879,  a  period  of  ten  months 
exclusive  of  the  summer  vacation  which  followed  it,  is  one  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  who  discovers,  therein,  evidence, 
not  only  of  the  successful  continuation  of  the  good  work  commenced 
by  this  Institution  in  the  Spring  of  1818,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  up  to  that  time,  hail  been  shut  out,  by  their  peculiar  misfortune, 
from  nil  participatiou  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  man,  and  in  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  reasoning  and  responsible  being,  but 
also  of  a  further  development  of  the  principles  and  practice  whereby  the 
emancipation  of  this  class  from  the  mental  disabilities  imposed  by  a 
physical  imi)ediment  may  be  effected. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year 
was  535,  of  whom  332  were  hiales  and  203  females.  These  were  taught 
in  2*j  different  classes,  showing  an  average  of  ISittr  pupils  to  a  class. 
There  were  present,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  517  pupils, 
which  reduced  the  average  to  17^ii'b. 

In  the  allotment  of  time,  four  hours  of  intellectual  instruction,  and 
two  hours  of  independent  study  are  assigned  to  each  class,  and  also 
three  hours  of  instruction  in  some  mechanical  branch,  giving  to  each 
pu])il,  except  to  those  of  the  Primary  Department,  nine  hours  of  active 
labor  a  day,  the  remaining  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  being  devoted 
to  recreation,  refreshment  and  sleep. 

Each  teacher  is,  therefore,  required  to  spend  four  hours  each  day 
with  his  class,  besides  performing  such  incidental  labor,  in  behalf  of 
bis  own  pupils  or  of  the  whole  body,  as  may  be  required. 

It  is  permitted,  however,  to  such  teachers  as  feel  able  to  endure  the 
strain,  to  teach  two  classes  each  day,  one  for  four  hours  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  for  four  hours  in  the  afternoon,  at  double  what  their 
salary  would  otherwise  be,  which  gives  them  the  sense  of  adequate 
remuneration,  without  making  it  necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  which 
the  Institution  is  able  to  expend  for  this  purpose.    The  number  of 
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teachers  is^  therefore,  less  than  the  namber  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  being  fifteen,  in  addition  to  a  general  teacher  of  drawmg 
and  a  general  teacher  of  Articulation,  making,  with  the  principal, 
a  force  of  eighteen. 

For  the  details  of  the  apportionment  of  pupils  to  teachers,  yoo 
are  respectfully  referred  to  the  schedule  of  the  classes  furnished  by  the 
Principal  to  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Examination,  and  to  besab- 
mitted  to  you  in  connection  with  their  report,  to  which,  also,  yonr 
attention  is  especially  requested,  as  it  gives  an  independent  and  i-eUable 
exhibit  of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  and  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed their  respective  efforts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  with  no  change,  during  the  year,  in  the  nam- 
ber of  the  pupils,  no  charsge  has  been  made  in  the  number  or  names  of 
the  instructors,  and  that  the  Institution  is  to  this  extent,  benefitted,  in- 
asmuch as  it  gains  the  advantage  of  added  experience,  without  losing 
any  of  the  esprit  de  corpus  and  harmonious  action  which  comes  to  be 
characteristic  of  intelligent  men  and  women  long  associated  together, 
and  harmoniously  endeavoring  to  effect  a  common  object  which  they 
all  have  at  heart.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what 
was  said  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  with  regard  to  the  special  qualifi- 
cations which  the  several  groups  of  teachers,  as  thei*e  classified,  had 
brought  to  their  work.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  year  has  but  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  views  then  set 
forth. 

The  pupils,  as  they  appear  in  perspective  before  the  inquiring  eye,  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  widening  files  of  those  whose  term  is  nearing 
its  close,  the  less  diverging  lines  of  those  who  are  midway  in  their 
course,  and  the  group  of  those  who,  in  the  dim  vista,  are  just  entering 
upon  the  discipline  which  is  to  make  them  intelligent,  well  educated, 
self-reliant,  self-supporting  members  of  the  community. 

The  picture  is  enlivened  by  special  features  of  interest.  Here  we  see 
some  of  unusual  talent  pressing  toward  us  and  almost  bounding  orer 
the  difficulties  which  obstruct  their  pathway.  Others,  iutellectaallj 
quite  feeble,  need  to  be  supported,  almost  carried,  at  every  step,  while 
others  still  are  noticeable  because  they  are  the  victims  of  a  physical 
misfortune  far  more  serious  than  the  mere  want  of  hearing  and  speech, 
the  wards  of  a  Providence  still  more  mysterious  than  that  which  ushers 
the  children  of  silence  into  the  world.  Here  we  see  a  youth  deprived, 
not  only  of  hearing,  but  also  of  both  hands,  which,  with  deaf-mutes, 
whose  motto  is  Vicaria  Unguw  manus,  is  an  appai*ently  irremediable 
affliction,  and  there  we  see  not  07ie,  but  ihi'ee,  not  only  deaf  and  damb, 
but  also  blind,  in  whose  case  the  eye  cannot  perform  the  office  of  the 
ear,  and  who  must  rely  upon  the  touch  alone  for  the  reception  of  all 
the  voices  from  the  outer  world  that  address  themselves  to  their  intel* 
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ligence.  Here  is  another  whose  nationality  is  foreign^  and  who  has 
had  to  be  expatriated,  because  there  is  no  school  in  the  land  from  which 
he  comes,  in  which  he  can  learn  the  language  which  is  the  birthright 
of  his  family  and  friends. 

The  different  races  of  mankind  are  also    represented  ;  the    pure 
Caucasian,   the  yellow  Mongolian,  the  red  American,  and  the  black 
Bthiopian.     Here,  also,  are  represented  all  the  conditions  of  society ; 
the  friendless  child  from  the  Alms-house,  whose  parentage  is  unknown  ; 
the  ofTspring  of  the  immigrant,  who  has  been  three  years  within  our 
borders;  of  the  laborer  whose  precarious  stipend  of  a  dollar  a  day  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  a  dozen  mouths  ;  of  the  mechanic,  whose  industry 
is  one  of  the  columns  that  support  the  fabric  of  social  existence;  of  the 
farmer  who  feeds  ;  of  the  manufacturer  who  clothes;  of  the  merchant 
who  distributes  ;  of  the  physician  who  cures;  of  the  lawyer  who  defends; 
of  the  clergyman  who  guides  ;  and  of  the  professor  who    instructs. 
They  include,   alike,  those  whose  infancy  has  been'^passed  amid  the 
trials  of  poverty,  and  those  who  have  beennurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
And  yet,  such  is  their  isolation  from  intellectual  and  moral  influences, 
that  they  come  to  the  Institution  divested  of  all  those  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions which  create  such  a  difference   between  hearing  children. 
Those  from  whom  we  might  expect  delicacy  of  feeling  and  propriety  of 
conduct  are  sometimes  found  to  be  coarse-grained  and  ill-mannered, 
while  others,  from  whose  original  circumstances  in  life  we  might  antici* 
pate  waywardness  and  intractability,  prove  gentle,  refined  and  docile. 
There  is  the  same  difference,  too,  in  their  mental  capacities,    and   the 
results  of  education  often  give  to  the  one  of  humble  origin  a  superiority 
over  him  whose  family  antecedents  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  contrary. 
Each  individual  is  thus,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances   of  the  case, 
placed  on  a  par  with  all  his  companions,  a  fact  which  lends  its  testimony 
to  the  truth  announced  by  the  fathers  of  our  republic,  that  all  me"n 
were  created  equal,  except  in  those  natural  endowments  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  outward  circumstances. 

The  processes  of  instruction  pursued  during  the  year,  while  they  do 

not  differ  materially  from  those  which  have  been  detailed  in  previous 

reports,   and    the  utility  of  which  experience    has    but    confirmed, 

have  gained  somewhat  in  efficacy,  and  promise  results  in  the   near 

f  atare  which  even  the  most  sanguine  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 

have  heretofore  regarded  as  unattainable.     The  difference  between   the 

deaf -mute  and  the  semi-mute,  so  called,  is  fa^t  disappearing,  which  is 

attributable,  in  part,  to  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  law  of  the  State 

permits  us  to  receive  our  pupils,  and,  in  part,  to  the  more  natural  methods 

wliich   are   now   employed.      The  course  of  lessons  adopted    in  the 

primary  department,  whereby  the  pupil  is  led  from  a  knowledge  of  the 

names  of  objects  to  the  writing  of  simple  sentences   descriptive   of 
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actions  performed  upon  or  with  these  objects,  and  thus,  by  regular 
gradation,  to  tbe  Correct  use  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  has  been  extended 
further  than  before,  the  intention  being  to  instruct  so  thoroughly  thatthe 
pupil  shall  make  no  mistakes  as  he  advances  from  one  step  to  another, 
but  shall  be  perfect  as  far  as  he  goes.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
already  apparent  in  the  marked  improvement  of  the  younger  pnpik  in 
the  use  of  language  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity. 

With  the  higher  pupils,  greater  use  has  been  made  of  models  of  com- 
position prepared  by  their  teachera  in  the  form  of  journals  detailing 
passing  events,  of  letters,  and  of  answers  to  questions  on  familiar  sub- 
jects, thus  giving  them  a  better  idea  of  the  language  of  everyday  life 
than  can  be  obtained  from  books.  These  have  been  interchanged  with 
independent  efforts  in  the  same  direction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
which  are  made  more  easy  and  natural  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
teacher  relied  solely  upon  the  correction  of  errora  to  secure  suitable 
forms  of  expression. 

The  claims  of  poetry  to  recognition  in  a  well  ordered  system  of  in- 
struction for  the  congenitally  deaf,  have  been  acknowledged  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before.     At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  cadences  of 
rhythm  and  the  harmonies  of  rhyme,  which  charm  the  ear  by  the 
succession  of  sweet  sounds,  could  have  no  interest  for  one  deprived 
from  infancy  of  this  source  of  enjoyment,  while  the  inversions  and 
ellipses  of  words  made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  versification, 
would  present  difficulties  to  his  comprehension,  that  would  ever  pre- 
vent iiis  steps  from  roaming  in  this  field  of  literature.     Were  its  music 
all  that  there  is  of  poetry,  it  would,  indeed,  be  unadvisable  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  deaf-mute  to  a  path  thns  practically  closed  by 
the  absence  of  the  sense  through  which  alone  he  could  appreciate 
its  attractions.     Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  as  well  as  for  others, 
this  is  a  mere  accessory  in  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  that  ar- 
rangement of  words  which  among  all  peoples  and  through  all  times, 
has  been  the  chosen  language  of  the  affections  and  of  the  imagination. 
The   very  restrictions   imposed  by   the   metes  and  bounds  of  poetic 
measure,  demand  a  choice  of  words,  in  whichsimplicity  andsnggeslive- 
ness  are  prominent  characteristics.     It  is,  moreover,  a  striking  feature 
of  tljis  style  of  utterance,  that  these  words,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  naturally  presented,  are  pictorial  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
in  the  images  which  their  combination  offers  to  the  mind  for  contem- 
plation.    The  poet,  like  the  painter,  has  before  his  mind  a  distinct 
vision  which  resolves  itself,   in  expression,   into  figures  so   grouped 
that  they  shall  reveal  his  thought  to  others  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  himself  conceived  it.     This  is  so  like  the  natural  operation 
of  the  deaf-mute's  mind,  that  what  appears  intricate  to  the  hearing 
person  accustomed  to  the  logical  and  grammatical  relations  of  prose, 
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i0,  to  him^  comparatively  simple^  and  he  has  only  to  follow,  with 
significant  gestares,  the  natural  flow  of  poetic  diction,  to  form  the 
picture  it  embodies. 

On  this  account,  his  memory,  grasping  in  succession  related  ideas, 
attaches  itself  more  perfectly  to  the  language  of  poetry  tlian  it  does 
to  that  of  prose,  and  its  words  become  more  familiar  to  his  ken,  just 
as  his  hearing  brotlier,  for  the  opposite  reason,  that  his  mind  becomes 
impressed  by  related  sounds,  finds  in  the  forms  of  verse  an  aid  to  re- 
membrance which  he  would  look  for  in  vain  in  the  more  direct  state- 
ments of  unpoetic  speech. 

The  words  of  poetry  are,  as  a  general  thing,  those  for  wliich  we  have 
most  occasion  when  we  talk  of  home  and  friends  and  natnre  and  feel- 
ing. They  are  the  words  in  which  the  heart  speaks,  with  which  grief 
laments  and  joy  exults,  and  in  which  sympathy  and  love,  admiration 
and  worship,  find  their  fittest  expression.  They  are  the  words  with 
which  the  learned  arid  the  unlearned  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
talk  on  common  topics.  They  are  the  words  which  carry  inspiration 
with  them  and  move  the  masses  as  one  man.  *'  Let  me  Avrite  the  songs 
of  a  people,"  said  the  distinguished  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "and  I  care 
not  who  makes  their  laws."  To  deny  to  the  deaf-mute  a  knowledge  of 
this  vocabulary  is  unnecessarily  to  continue  him  in  the  isolation  from 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  instructor  to  extricate  him. 

The  more  sagacious  teachers  of  foreign  languages  have  recognized 
this  principle,  and  have  required  their  pupils  nut  only  to  read,  but  to 
commit  to  memory  the  lyrics  and  the  epics  which  distinguish  them, 
knowing  that,  in  this  way,  will  they  fix  in  the  mind  such  words  as  they 
Avill  have  most  occasion  to  use.  But  for  their  poetry,  the  classic 
tongues  of  antiquity  would  no  longer  be  quoted,  and  would  sink  into  the 
oblivion  which  swallows  up  everything  from  which  the  soul  has  fled. 
And  it  is  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  majestic  march,  the  graceful 
movements,  or  the  tripping  steps  of  Latin  verse,  that  the  grammarians 
have  given  to  prosody  so  prominent  a  place  in  their  treatment  of  a  lan- 
guage which  has  survived,  and  will  ever  survive,  a  people  who  passed 
away  when  they  lost  the  manhood  which  found  its  appropriate  mani- 
festation in  the  vigorous  phrases  of  this  virile  tongue. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  with  our  own  pupils,  we  have  made  the  read- 
ing and  recitation  of  poems  a  special  exercise  in  those  classes  in  which 
articalation  has  been  taught,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  more  euphonious 
utterance.  In  other  classes,  individual  pupils  have  been  required  to 
commit  to  memory  poetic  passages,  and,  after  writing  them  on  their 
elates,  to  translate  them  into  the  corresponding  idiom  of  graphic  signs. 
It  has  also  been  a  rule  that  the  unoccupied  evenings  of  alternate  Sun- 
days should  be  spent  in  committing  a  hymn  to  memory,  which  was  the 
next  day  to  be  recited,  first  in  writing  and  afterward  in  concerted  signs. 
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In  this  way,  several  choirs  have  been  formed,  which  have  successively 
taken  part  in  the  religious  exercises  on  Sunday,  aud  have  rendered, 
with  striking  effect,  those  ascriptions  of  praise  and  offerings  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Most  High,  which,  atnoug  deaf-mutes,  as  well  as  hearing 
persons,  are  so  important  a  part  of  public  worship.  The  analytical 
study  of  English  poetry  has  also  become  a  part  of  the  regular  curricnlom 
of  the  High  Chiss,  and  it  is  intended  also  to  introduce  this  feature  into 
the  chisses  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  text  books 
used  for  this  purpose  are  tlie  series  of  annotated  poems  of  English 
authors  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

While  the  remarks  in  the  last  annual  report  concerning  the  three  dif- 
ferent classes  of  signs  hold  good  to-day,  the  advance,  during  the  year, 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  word-signs,  our  list  of  which  has  been 
made  still  more  complete.     These  are  to  the  mute  what  vocal  enun- 
ciation is  to  those  blessed  with  the  gift  of  speech,  for  observation  has 
discovered  that  the  congenitally  deaf,  in  reading,  mentally  attach  a 
distinctive  sign  to  each    successive   word,   just    as  hearing  persons 
and  the  semi-mute  attach  a  remembered  sound  to  each  symbol  on  the 
printed  page.     It  is  our  custom  to  have  the  lessons  assigned  for  study 
written  upon  the  large  slates  that  line  the  walls  of  the  several  school 
rooms.     This  done,  the  teacher  points  to  the  successive  words  and  re- 
quires all  his  pupils  to  make  the  corresponding  signs  simultaneously. 
If,  in  any  instance,  a  wrong  sign  has  been  given,  he  makes  the  neces- 
sary correction,  turns  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  repeats 
the  process  already  mentioned,  so  that  each  word  shall  be  presented  in 
its  proper  order  and  connection.     He  then  requires  some  one  of  his 
pupils   to  give  the  idea  in  ideographic  signs.     In  this  way,  they  are 
brought  to  the  study  of  the  lesson  with  a  thorough  comprehension  of  its 
meaning.     The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  the  leading  of  poetry,  in  con- 
nection with  which,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  show  the  effects  of  cadence 
by  raising  and  lowering  his  hand   to  indicate  the  rhythm,  and  calls  at- 
tention to  the  corresponding  syllables  at  the  close  of  the  different  lines 
which  constitute  the  rhyme,  most  of  the  latter  being,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  evident  to  the  inspection  of  the  eye.     In  addition  to  these  exer- 
cises, the  upper  classes  read,  with  their  teachers,  in  the  same  manner 
and  by   installments,  the  entire  'contents  of  the  Educator,  an  eight- 
page  monthly  paper,  published  at  the  Institution,  with  the  design  of 
supplying  suitable  reading  for  young  persons  and  especially  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.     It  contains,  in  each  issue,  original  historical  and  descrip- 
tive articles,  the  discussion  of  some  fresh  topic,  an  account  of  interest- 
ing occurrences  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Institution  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  also  a  full  record  of  current  events  written  in  a  style 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  make  a  permanent  impression  upon   the 
mind.     The  three  volumes  already  issued  are  valuable  on  account  of 
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the  history  of  the  times  which  they  contain,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  copies  on  hand  be  bound  together  in  one 
Tolume,  so  that  they  may  be  procured  on  application. 

They  are  still  further  encouraged  to  read,  by  means  of  the  stereopti- 
con,  which  is  exhibited  every  Sunday  and  Friday  evening.     Each  view 
is  preceded  by  an  explanation  in  writing,  which  is  thrown  upon  the 
screen  in  enlarged  letters,  the  same  having  been  written  upon  glass 
slides  with  Indian  red.     The  correspondence  between  this  and  the  pic- 
ture which  follows  it  is  so  close,  that  they  become  a  means  of  mutual  in- 
terpretation.    The  school  is  divided  about  equally  into  two  divisions, 
which  separately  attend  the  stereopticon  lectures  in  alternate  weeks. 
These  lectures  have  now  been  given,  in  this  way,  for  three  consecutive 
years,  and  have  proved  very  instructive.     The  pupils  have  been  made 
familiai^with  the  natural  scenery  of  almost  all  portions  of  the  world, 
with  prominent  cities,  as  well  as  their  principal  buildings,  with  inter- 
iors, and  with  many  fine  works  of  art ;  thus  obtaining,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost  to  the  Institution,  many  of  the  benefits  arising  from  extensive 
travel.     The  line  of  views  belonging  to  the  Institution  has  been  moder- 
ately increased  each  year,  but  the  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  upon 
the  extensive  collection  of  T.  H.  McAllister,  who  has  been  very  liberal  in 
his  charges  for  its  use.     All  the  preparation  for  these  lectures  and  the 
management  of  the  instrument,  which  is  of  the  largest  size  and  is  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  have  been  performed, 
from  the  first,  by  Messrs.  Currier  and  Clarke,  who  have  attained  great 
skill  in  this   specialty,  and  have  conscientiously  endeavored  to  make 
the  instruction  conveyed  as  attractive  and  beneficial  as  possible.     The 
resources  of  this  instrument  ai*e  practically  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  to 
be   expected  that  the  experience  heretofore  obtained  will  enable  us  to 
accomplish,  by  its  means,  the  most  valuable  results  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trating snbjects  of  which  our  pupils  would  otherwise  have  only  the 
vaguest  conception. 

The  pupils  are  also  encouraged  in  private  reading,  by  the  distribution 
among  them  of  books  from  our  own  library,  which  now  contains  3,850 
volumes,  and  from  the  Mercantile  Library,  twenty-three  perpetual 
memberships  in  which  have  been  donated  to  the  Institution. 

The  results  of  their  reading  are  shown  in  a  very  pleasant  way  in  the 
debates  in  which  they  participate  as  members  of  a  society,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  year  1866,  and  which  they  have  called,  "  The 
Fan  wood  Literary  Association."  The  meetings  are  held  every  other 
week  on  Saturday  evening.  A  very  delightful  portion  of  the  exercises 
consists  in  the  recital,  in  a  dramatic  way,  by  the  deaf-mute  teachers, 
all  of  whom  are  graphic  sign-makers,  of  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
works  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction,  preference  being  given  to  Scott, 
Cooper,  and  Dickens.  Several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  have  also 
been  given  in  this  manner. 
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The  coarse  of  Instraction,  a  full  programme  of  which  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  whicli  has  doabtless  been  report- 
ed by  them  in  those  details  which  were  applicable  to  the  several  classes, 
has  been  modified  with  reference  to  the  fa  tare,  in  respect  to  certain 
points  suggested  by  experience. 

Tlie  pupils  successively  pursue  four  courses  of  study — viz,^  the  Pri- 
mary, the  Intermediate,  the  Advanced  and  the  High  Glass  courses.  The 
Primary  Course,  with  briglit  pupils,  occupies  three  yeai*8,  though  with 
children  of  tender  years  and  moderate  capacity,  it  often  requires  five  or 
six.  The  little  boys  pursuing  it  number  about  100,  and  will  be  cared 
for  during  the  coming  year  in  two  separate  buildings,  one,  the  Man- 
sion Honse  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  principal  buildings,  where 
a  part  of  them  were  last  year,  and  the  other,  the  Mansion  House  on  our 
Dew  estate  at  Tarrytown.  The  little  girls  are  still  retained  wiUiin  our 
main  buildings,  the  importance  of  separating  them  from  the  older  pu- 
pils of  their  own  sex,  being  of  far  less  importance  than  in  the  case  of 
the  little  boys.     The  programme  to  be  carried  out  is  as  follows  : 

First  year. — 1.  Peet's  Language  lessons — commenced  ;  2.  Dacty- 
lology ;  3.  Penmanship ;  4.  Counting  in  figures  and  words  from  1  to 
6,000 ;  5.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  Part  I.,  Section  1  to  4,  by  dictation; 
6.  Drawing. 

Second  year. — 1.  Peet's  Language  Lessons — completed  ;  2,  Peet's 
Scripture  Lessons,  Part  I.,  Sections  5  to  7,  and  Part  IL,  Sections  1 
to  3 ;  3.  Arithmetic — Counting  from  5,000  to  10,000,  Addition  and 
Subtraction  ;  4.  Penmanship  ;  5.  Drawing. 

Third  year. — 1.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  Part  IL  (now  in  course  of 
preparation);  2.  Peet's  Coui-se  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  39 pages, em- 
bracing 'Hhe  history  of  man  and  illustration  of  words  and  phrases 
contained  therein  ;"  3.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  Part  II.,  Sections  4 
to  10,  with  review  of  Part  I.  and  tlie  first  three  sections  of  Part  IL 
4.  The  ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  5.  Arithmetic,  the 
Enumeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  of 
integers ;  6.  Penmanship ;  7.  Drawing. 

The  intermediate  course  is  designed  for  pupils  under  instruction 
four,  five  and  six  yeare,  and  has  the  following  programme  : 

Fourth  year. — 1.  Peet's  course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  embradng 
^' the  history  of  animals  and  the  first  portion  of  the  development  of 
verbs  ;"  2.  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  ;  3.  Lessons 
in  map  drawing  and  exercises  with  outline  maps  ;  4.  Bay's  Elementary 
Arithmetic  ;  5.  Penmanship ;  6.  Drawing. 

Fifth  year. — 1.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  embracing 
the  second  portion  of  the  development  of  verbs  and  the  chapter  on  the 
months ;  2.  Parley's  Universal  History— commenced ;  3.  Harper's 
introduction  to  Geography — commenced^  4.  Peet's  Scripture  Lesson*— 
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flniflhed  and  reviewed  ;  5.  Poster's  Story  of  the  Bible — ^begun  ;  6.  Bay's 
Common  School  Arithmetic  ;  7.  Thomas's  Book-Keeping,  by  Single 
Entry,  Part  I.;  8.  Penmanship  ;  9.  Drawing. 

Sixth  year, — 1.  Swinton's  Language  Prinier;  2.  Parley's  Universal 
History — ^finished  ;  3.  Harper's  Introduction  to  Geography — finished 
4.  Foster's  Story  of  the  Bible — ^finished  :  5.  Felter's  Practical  Arith- 
metic; 6.  Thomas's  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry,  Part  II.;  7.  Pen- 
manship ;  8.  Drawing. 

The  advanced  course  is  pursued  by  pupils  of  seven  and  eight  years 
standing,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  following  programme  : 

Seventh  year : — 1.  Kerl's  Grammar — commenced  ;  2.  Harper's  School 
Qeogi'aphy — commenced  ;  3.  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States ; 
4.  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  ;  5.  Felter's  Practical  Arith- 
metic ;  6.  Thomas's  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry,  Part  III.  ;  7. 
Penmanship  ;  8.  Drawing. 

Eighth  year: — 1.  Kerl's  Grammar — ^finished;  2.  Harper's  School 
Geography — finished ;  3.  Berard's  History  of  England  ;  4.  Gray's  Elegy, 
Lippincott's  Annotated  Edition ;  5.  International  Sunday  School 
Jjessons ;  6.  French's  Arithmetic ;  7.  Thomas's  Book-Keeping — 
reviewed  ;  8.  Penmanship ;  9.  Drawing. 

The  High  Class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  have  been  selected  for 
three  additional  years,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
npon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  such  pupils  as, 
by  reason  of  superior  talent  or  other  circumstances,  have  been  enabled 
to  go  through  the  preceding  courses  before  they  have  completed  the 
term  of  instruction  allowed  to  all  the  pupils.  The  programme  for  these 
three  years  is  as  follows  : — 

First  year: — 1.  English  Grammar;  2.  Annotated  Poems;  3.  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Astromony  ;  4.  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic  ; 
5.  Thomas's  Book-keeping — Double  Entry;  6.  Wayland's  Moral 
Science — commenced ;  7.  International  Sunday  School  Lessons ; 
8.  Drawing. 

Second  year : — 1.  Rhetoric ;  2.  Annotated  Poems ;  3.  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology ;  4.  Davies'  Algebra — commenced  ;  5.  Wayland's 
Moral  Science— continued  ;  6.  International  Sunday  School  Lessons ; 
7.  Drawing. 

Third  year: — 1.  Hedge's  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  ; 
2.  Annotated  Poems  ;  3.  Warren's  Physical  Geography  ;  4.  Chemistry  ; 
5.  Davies'  Algebra — ^finished;  6.  Wayland's  Moial  Science — ^finished;  7. 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons  ;  8.  Drawing. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Glass  is  composed  of  semi-mutes,  to 
whom  scientific  instruction  in  lip-reading  and  articulation  previously 
imparted  in  the  articulation  department  is  continued.  Owing  to  their 
«aperior  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  they  are  able  to  finish  the 
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studies  assigned  to  each  year  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  the  coo* 
genital  deaf-mutes.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  instructed  in  Latin 
Grammar,  Jones's  Latin  Beader,  and  portions  of  GsBsar's  Gommentaries, 
with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to  enter  the  National  GoUege  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  Washington,  if  they  desire.  A  portion  of  this  instmctioa 
will  also  be  given  on  Sauveur's  method.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
some  of  the  congenital  mutes,  algebra  and  book-keeping  are  omitted. 

It  has  heretofore  been  the  castom  to  give  certificates  to  the  pnpils 
who  have  been  five  years  under  instruction  as  State  pupils,  and  diplomaa 
to  those  of  eight  years,  without  reference  to  the  course  of  study  they  have 
been  able  to  pursue.  A  second  diploma  has  also  been  given  to  each 
graduate  of  Hhe  High  Glass.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that, 
hereafter,  a  certificate  be  given  to  each  pupil  on  his  completing  the 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced  courses  respectively,  without 
reference  to  the  time  he  has  been  under  instruction,  and  that  diplomas 
be  confined  to  the  graduates  of  the  High  Glass. 

During  the  past  year,  120  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading,  in  some  cases  with  marked  success,  while,  with 
others,  a  mere  foundation  has  been  laid,  but  with  what  practical  benefit, 
only  the  future  can  determine.  With  the  exception  of  the  High  Class, 
this  department  of  instruction  has  been  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Currier, 
who  has  been  assisted  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  has  taught  40  selected 
pupils,  in  four  groups,  an  average  of  an  hour  a  day  each,  and  by  Miss 
Meigs,  who  spends  a  portion  of  each  day  in  teaching  articulation  to  the 
40  pupils  composing  her  own  two  classes.  Prof.  Currier  gives  personal 
instiniction  to  two  classes,  with  whom  articulation  and  lip-reading  are 
instruments  in  the  recitation  of  most  of  their  lessons.  One  of  his 
pupils  is  a  boy  without  hands,  who,  though  perfectly  deaf,  and  without 
knowledge  of  written  or  spoken  words  when  he  came  to  the  Institu* 
tion,  has  now  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  articulation,  and  is 
beginning  to  use  connected  language  by  means  of  speech.  The  system 
pursued  is  based  upon  Bell's  Visible  Speech,  which  consists  in  exhibiting 
to  the  eye,  by  means  of  symbols,  the  positions  which  the  organs  of  speech 
assume  in  producing  articulate  sounds.  The  necessities  of  the  case 
have  compelled  us  to  invent  a  new  method  of  applying  these  symbols, 
which  has  been  but  partially  tested,  but  promises  better  results  than 
have  been  obtained  heretofore,  and  it  is  thought  that  out  of  it  may 
grow  a  method  of  teaching  hearing  children,  which  will  obviate  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  now  experience  in  learning  to  read. 

Miss  Fitzhugh  still  continues  her  most  beneficent  labors  in  behalf  of 
a  class  of  deaf-mutes  whose  vision  is  either  partially  or  totally  extinct. 
During  the  past  year,  she  has  had  five  pupils,  four  boys,  and  one  girl, 
the  latter  of  whom,  however,  remained  but  a  short  time,  owing  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  eyes,  which  made  medical  rather  than  Intel- 
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lectual  treatment  a  necessity.  Her  place,  however,  has  been  supplied 
this  Fall^  by  a  blind  semi-mute  girl,  who  is  exceedingly  intelligent  and 
promising. 

James  H.  Gabon,  already  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  has  attained 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  as  to  enable  him  to  converse 
incorrect  phraseology,  and  with  considerable  rapidity,  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet ;  and  Eichard  T.  Clinton,  the  other  totally  blind  boy, 
is  even  more  promising,  though,  as  yet,  his  knowledge  of  words  is  com- 
paratively limited.  Miller  and  Robinson,  who  made  no  progress  what- 
ever in  other  classes,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  sight,  are,  under 
Miss  Fitzhugh,  rapidly  approaching  a  respectable  standing.  Though 
the  education  of  tliese  children,  requiring,  as  it  does,  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  also  of  attendants,  is  more  expensive  than  that 
of  seeing  deaf-mutes,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  its  economic  relations, 
but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  an  enlightened  philanthropy,  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  Directors,  in  making  provision  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  those  laboring  under  the  double  affliction  of 
want  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  should  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  assistance  of  those  who  regard  the  possession  of  wealth, 
not  so  much  as  a  means  of  personal  enjoyment  as  of  benefit  to  others. 

Four  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils  have  been  trained  in  industrial  and 
artistic  drawing  and  in  pastille  painting.  The  good  effect  of  Miss 
Hagadorn's  teaching  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  not  only  in 
its  indirect  influence  upon  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  pnpils,  and  in 
the  nicety  of  touch  which  characterizes  their  various  manual  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  in  fostering  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  iu  nature  and  art, 
which,  in  itself,  must  beasourceof  great  happiness  to  them,  but  also, 
in  its  more  direct  object,  that  of  giving  them  a  means  of  future  subsis- 
tence. One  of  her  pupils  has  already  begun  to  take  rank  with  suc- 
cessful artists  in  this  city,  and  there  are  otliers  who  will  unquestion- 
ably find  remunerative  employment  either  as  paintei*s  or  designei*s. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  would,  however,  be  of  comparatively 
little  Talue,  if  confined  to  the  intellectual  and  material  improvement 
of  it8  inmates.     Their  moral  and  religious  welfare  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance. .  Though  there  are  cases  in  which  a  perverted  nature  has  not 
been  successfully  overcome,   or  in  which  original  feebleness  has  not 
been  strengthened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  in- 
jQacnces  of  temptation,  we  find,  in  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils,  a 
growing  disposition  to  accept  and  be  governed  by  correct  principles  of 
life*     The  religious  teaching  is  entirely  free  from  sectarianism,  and  is 
designed  to  establish  a  basis  of  piety  desirable  for  all  Christians  of 
irbatever  creed.     A  number  of  our  pupils  are  in  cordial  relations  with 
the  Spiscopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Boroan  Catholic  and 
other  churches,  and  are  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with 
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the  wishes  of  their  parents,  to  attend  the  same  and  partake  of  the 
privileges  there  offered  to  them,  and  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to 
which  they,  with  their  -parents,  belong,  are  encouraged  to  confide  in 
the  Principal,  and,  through  him,  to  come  nearer  to  these  lambs  of 
their  flocks. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  at  which 
principles  and  measures  have  been  discussed,  and  the  labors  of  the 
teachers  in  their  chiss-rooms,  have  been  passed  in  review,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  which  we  cannot  but  feel  has  attended 
the  operations  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Institution,  while 
the  unanimity  with  which  their  recommendations  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  aid  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  care,  too,  which  has  been  taken  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pupils, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Administrative  Department,  to  which  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  the  health,  vigor  and  sense  of  comfort  which  the 
pupils  bring  to  their  work  in  school,  and  the  harmony  with  which  the 
two  departments  have  labored  together,  are  to  be  regarded  with  satis- 
faction and  approval. 

In  closing,  however,  this  retrospect  of  the  past  and  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture, our  chief  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  influence  and  guidance 
of  Him  who  rules  the  destiny  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  nations,  and 
whose  beneficent  hand  is  nowhere  more  plainly  seen  than  when  it  sus- 
tains and  fostera  conscientious  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
afflicted  ones  of  earth. 

Bespectf uUy  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

New  York  Institution,  for  the  Instruction 
OF  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  5,  1879. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 


JUNE,   1879. 


Submitted  by  Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston*,  D.D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York    Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen. — The  Annual  Examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tution under  your  charge,  occurring  at  the  close  of  every  school  term, 
took  pliice  this  year  on  the  nineteenth,  twentieth  and  twenty-third  days 
of  June  last.  The  closing  exercises,  at  which  certificates  and  diplomas 
were  given  to  those  pupils  who  had  completed  the  five  and  the  eight 
years'  course  of  instruction  respectively,  and  special  diplomas  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  graduating  members  of  the  High  Class,  with  tlie  usual 
exercises  and  ceremonies  of  that  occasion,  were  held  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Institution  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

Your  Examining  Committee  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  the 
following  report  on  the  examination  above  mentioned. 

Of  the  Committee  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  assist 
at  the  examination,  there  were  present  on  the  first  day,  Thursday, 
June  19th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Weston,  Chairman,  Messrs.  John  L. 
Tonnele,  E.  P.  Griffin,  J.  W.  Currier,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Ray  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution;  on  the  second  day, 
Friday,  June  20th,  Dr.  S.  H.  Weston,  Mr.  Avery  T.  Brown,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallandet ;  and  on  the  third  day,  Monday,  June  23d, 
Mr.  T.  Randolph  Mercein,  of  Nev  York  City,  who  had  in  the  kindest 
manner,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  examine  and  pass 
jndgment  upon  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  in  the  department  of  art,  a 
duty  for  which  he  Avas  abundantly  qualified  by  artistic  culture,  and 
which  he  discharged  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  examina* 
tion  of  the  High  Class  was  assigned  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Griffin,  and  the 
Board  is  respectfully  referred  to  his  report  of  the  same,  which  will  be 
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fonnd  embodied  at  length  in  this  report.  The  Committee  beg  leaye  to 
tender  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned^  who  so 
cheerfully  and  so  ably  assisted  in  the  somewhat  arduous  duties  of  these 
examinations. 

The  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expi*essing  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  general  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  while 
nnder  the  trying  ordeal  of  examination.  The  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  welcomed  their  examiners,  their  readiness  and  promptitude  in  all 
the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  and  the  order  and  system  yisible 
everywhere,  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  administration  of  the  department  of  instmction  is  both 
efficient  and  paternal.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  no  previous 
year  has  been  so  fruitful  in  beneficial  results  as  the  year  that  has  just 
closed.  And  the  Committee  are  still  further  of  the  opinion 'that  if 
the  Board  shall  continue  to  extend  to  this  department  of  the  Institn- 
tion  the  fostering  care  axui  liberal  policy  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed 
and  so  richly  deserves,  the  results  of  the  future  will  be  no  less  satia* 
factory  than  have  been  those  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
constant  effort  of  the  able  Principal  and  his  coadjutors  so  to  simplify 
and  systematize  the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  greatest  possible 
results  may  be  attained  in  every  case.  In  the  wide  range  of  mental 
capacity  presented  by  five  hundred  pupils,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be 
as  wide  a  difference  in  the  practical  results  achieved  in  individual  cases. 
But  the  system  which  will  aid  the  best  in  making  still  greater  attain- 
ments can  not  fail  to  be  of  assistance  in  carrying  those  of  feebler  intel- 
lectual powers  to  a  proportionally  high  point  of  development. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  higher  classes,  comprising  those 
pupils  who,  having  completed  their  first  term  of  five  years,  have  been 
re-selected  for  a  further  term  of  three  years,  is  so  arranged  as  to  carry 
each  class  over  a  given  portion  of  the  text  books  every  year,  and  thus, 
within  the  three  years,  complete  the  course  in  Geography,  Orammar, 
General  History,  History  of  the  United  States,  Histoiy  of  England, 
and  Arithmetic.  This  graded  course  in  the  important  general  studies 
mentioned,  combined  with  other  collateral  studies  and  with  daily  ex- 
ercises in  composition,  so  important  to  a  deaf-mute  in  gaining  facility 
in  the  use  of  written  English,  will  enable  a  diligent  and  studious  pupil 
to  acquire  an  education  which  will  fit  him  for  the  important  duties  of 
practical  life  when  he  shall  have  graduated  and  left  the  protecting  and 
guiding  care  of  his  Alma  Mater, 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Board  to  the  Schedule  on  the 
following  page  which  gives,  in  tabular  form,  the  number  of  pupils  nnder 
instruction  within  the  year,  the  number  present  at  the  examination, 
their  standing  in  respect  to  the  years  they  have  been  under  instmction, 
their  classification,  both  general  and  special,  and  the  names  of  the 
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teachersy  with  their  class  f  ssignment.  This  Schedule  was  prepared  by 
the  Principal  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Committee,  and 
presents  clearly  and  comprehensively,  in  tabular  form,  much  valuable 
information,  which,  if  given  in  detail,  would  have  been  less  satisfac- 
tory, and  might  have  been  obscure  and  preplexing. 
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With  these  preliminary  and  general  remarks  suggested  by  the  resalts 
of  the  examination^  the  Committee  will  now  enter  upon  the  detailed  re- 
port of  the  examination  of  the  several  classes,  taking  them  up  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  standing  in  respect  to  the  time  of  instruction. 

Tenth  Class. 

By  referring  to  the  schedule,  we  find  that  both  divisions  of  the  tenth 
class  are  taught  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones.  The  second  division  of  this  class 
contains  a  total  of  thirty-seven  pupils,  of  whom  eight  are  males  and 
twenty-nine  are  females.  Two  pupils  were  absent  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination. The  programme  gives  the  standing  of  these  pupils  as  from 
five  weeks  to  one  year.  Consequently,  there  is  a  further  sub-division  of 
the  class  into  two  parts  or  sub-sections.  The  second  sub-section  had 
studied  three  sections  of  Dr.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  and  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  writing  and  copying  lessons  on  the  blackboards.  The  first 
sub-section  of  the  class  had  studied  seven  sections  of  Peet's  Language 
Lessons  and  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  and  had  been  exercised  in  connt- 
ing  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  thousand,  in  penmanship,  and 
in  copying  on  the  blackboard.  Both  sub-sections  of  this  division  of 
the  class  were  examined  on  Friday,  June  20th,  by  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  These  pupils  are 
the  youngest  in  the  Institution  proper.  Their  progress  may  be  fairly 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronouns  of  the  first,  second  and  third  person  singular  in  connection 
with  various  verbs,  of  nouns,  of  the  numerals  used  as  adjectives  and 
pronouns,  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  and  of  adjectives 
of  color,  form,  size,  etc.  They  have  learned  also  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  relating  to  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God.  Their  exercises  at  the  blackboards  were  per- 
formed promptly  and  correctly. 

The  first  division  of  the  tenth  class  comprises  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  pupils,  eleven  males  and  twelve  females,  with  a  standing  of 
one  year.  It  was  examined  on  Thursday,  June  I9th,  by  Mr.  J.  L 
Tonnel6.  The  studies  of  this  division  had  been  the  same  as  those  of 
the  second  division,  but  being  pupils  of  greater  mental  capacity,  they 
had  gone  over  eleven  sections  of  the  Language  Lessons  and  three 
sections  of  the  Scripture  Lessons.  They  had  been  taught  to  count  in 
figures  and  words  from  one  to  two  thousand,  had  studied  Model  Letters, 
and  had  been  exercised  in  Penmanship  and  copying  on  the  blackboard. 
Their  examination  showed  them  to  be  familiar  with  that  portion  of  the 
Language  Lessons  studied  by  the  Second  Division,  and  in  addition, 
with  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  plural  number,  and  alio, 
with  the  use  of  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case.  The  examiner  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  and  progress  of  this  class. 
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Ninth  Class. 

The  ninth  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  6.  C.  W.  Gamage.  The  second 
division  contains  twenty-two  pupils,  of  whom  thirteen  are  males  and 
nine  are  females.  Two  pupils  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  class  is  rated  as  of  two  years'  standing.  Their  studies  have 
been  the  Language  Lessons  of  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  ninety  pages,  counting 
in  words  and  figures,  and  four  sections  of  the  Scripture  Lessons.  They 
have  also  been  taught  Penmanship  by  the  use  of  Ellswortli's  Tracing 
Copies.  The  examination  of  this  division  was  conducted  by  Miss  Jane 
T.  Meigs,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  on  Friday, 
the  20th  of  June.  The  examination  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  fully 
attested  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and  the  diligence  of  the  pupils.  The 
first  division  of  Mr.  Gamage's  class  contains  twenty-two  pupils,  eleven 
males,  and  eleven  females.  Its  standing  is  two  years.  Of  Dr.  Peet's 
Language  Lessons,  they  have  studied  and  reviewed  nine  sections,  and  of 
the  Scripture  Lessons,  they  have  learned  seven  sections.  They  have 
been  taught  to  count  in  figures  and  words,  and  every  two  weeks  have 
committed  to  memory  model  letters  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Pen- 
manship has  been  taught  to  them  by  means  of  Ellsworth's  Tracing 
Copies.  This  class  was  examined  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June 
19th,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Tonnel6.  The  examination  was  satisfactory  in 
every  respect. 

Eighth  Class. 

The  Eighth  Class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Reaves.  The  second 
division  was  examined  on  Friday,  June  20th,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Peet, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Gallaudet.  It  comprises  twenty-one  pu- 
pils, all  boys,  and  has  a  standing  of  three  years.  One  pupil  was 
absent  from  the  examination.  The  class  have  studied  eleven  sections 
in  the  Language  Lessons,  a  part  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  In- 
struction, Part  III.,  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  in  Arith 
metic  have  learned  to  count  and  to  add.  In  composition,  they  have 
had  model  letters  to  commit  to  memory,  and  have  written  journals 
twice  a  week.  In  Penmanship,  they  have  had  exercises  on  the  large 
slates,  preparatory  to  the  use  of  copy-books.  The  examination  was 
directed  to  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  subjects  which  the  class 
had  studied,  and  the  examiner  was  satisfied  that  the  pupils  had  been 
diligent  and  attentive  and  had  made  commendable  progress. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Reaves's  class  comprised  twenty-one  male 
pupils  with  a  standing  of  three  years.  One  boy  was  absent.  This 
class  was  examined  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Tonnel6,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  on 
Thursday,  June  19th.  The  studies  of  this  class  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  second  division,  but  the  pupils  being  of  somewhat  higher  average 
in  intellectual  capacity,  they  had  proceeded  further  in  the  text-books 
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tlian  their  classmates  of  the  other  division.     The  examiners  were  well 

pleased  with  the  performances  of  this  class,  and  considered  it  worthy  of 

commendation. 

Seventh  Class. 

The  second  division  of  the  seventh  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Jewell,  comprises  twelve  pupils,  six  males  and  six  females,  of  a  miscel- 
laneous standing,  being  in  fact  made  up  of  pupils  dropped  from  other 
classes  for  want  of  ability  to  keep  up  in  their  studies.  It  is  a  class  to 
try  the  patience  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The  Language  Lessons 
and  the  Scripture  Lessons  have  been  used  as  text-books,  and  by  constant 
review  and  repetition  some  progress  has  been  made  in  fixing  simple 
forms  of  language  in  their  minds.  They  have  been  taught  to  add, 
have  been  required  to  answer  simple  questions  and  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory Model  Letters.  Three  of  the  class  have  had  additional  studies. 
Lewis  Koffman  has  studied  Harper's  School  Geography,  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  States,  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  the  International  S.  S.  Lessons.  Thomas  Quinn  has  studied  Part  III. 
of  the  Course  of  Instruction,  Monteitii's  Geography  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons.  Helen  Eegau  has  studied  Geography,  Part  III.  of  the  course 
of  Instruction  and  the  Scripture  Lessons.  The  division  was  examined 
by  Miss  Ensign  on  Friday,  June  20th,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet.  The  examination  was  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  case. 

The  first  division  of  the  Seventh  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Jewell,  con- 
tains twenty-one  boys  of  five  years'  standing,  and  is  composed  of  better 
material  intellectually  than  the  majority  of  liis  second  division.  Their 
studies  have  been  Corneirs  First  Steps  in  Geography,  the  History  of 
Animals,  in  Part  HI.  of  the  Course  of  Instruction,  the  Language  Les- 
sons, reviewed,  and  the  Scripture  Lessons.  In  Ai'ithmetic,  Subtraction 
and  Multiplication  have  been  mastered,  and  in  Penmanship,  Ellsworth's 
Tracing  Copies  have  been  used.  Stories  from  signs,  journal  writing, 
simple  questions  and  Model  Letters  have  been  the  means  adopted  to 
improve  the  pupils  in  a  knowledge  of  written  language.  The  class  was 
examined  on  Thursday,  June  19th,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Tonnel6,  and  was  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  up  to  this  point,  the  text-books  used  in  the 
classes  have  been  mostly  those  elementary  works  prepared  especially  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Committee  bef?  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  wonderful  success  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  use  of  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons.  The  value 
of  this  work  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  suflSciently 
attested  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  youngest  pupils  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  sentences  written  upon  the  slates,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  master  the  difficulties  of  a  written  language. 
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Leaving  what  may  properly  be  designated  the  elementary  classes,  we 
now  reach  those  for  which  the  graded  course  alluded  to  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  report  was  prepared  by  the  Principal,  the  text  books  being 
those  used  in  ordinary  schools,  and  embracing  a  complete  course  in  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

Sixth  Class. 

The  Second  division  of  the  sixth  class,  taught  by  Miss  J.  L.  Ensign, 
and  containing  a  total  of  twenty  female  pupils  of  four  years'  standing, 
was  examined  on  Thursday,  June  19th,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier.  The 
class  had  studied,  during  the  year,  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  page,  Peet's  course  of  Instruction,  Part 
III.,  from  page  60  to  page  90,  Foster's  story  of  the  Bible,  the  first  ten 
pages,  and  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  twenty-two  sections.  In  Arithmetic, 
the  class  had  learned  Multiplication,  and  Subtraction  and  Division, 
thus  completing  the  four  fundamental  rules.  Penmanship  had  been 
taught  by  the  use  of  the  Spenccrian  System,  No.  1,  and  the  class  had 
been  exercised  daily  in  composition  and  every  month  in  letter    writing. 

The  first  division  of  the  sixtli  class,  also  taught  by  Miss  Ensign,  and 
containing  nineteen  pupils  of  five  years'  standing,  was  examined  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Currier,  on  Thursday,  June  19th.  The  studies  of  the  class  had 
been  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States  from  page  171  to  page  199, 
Monteith's  Introduction  to  the  Manual  of  Geography,  with  constant 
study  of  maps,  Kerl's  Grammar  from  page  1  to  page  30,  the  Course  of 
Instruction  from  page  92  to  page  133,  and  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons.  In  Arithmetic,  they  had  been  required  to  analyze 
and  solve  questions  involving  the  four  ground  rules.  In  Penmansliip, 
they  had  used  No.  3  of  the  Spencerian  System.  Composition  and 
letter  writing  had  also  been  constantly  practiced.  Model  letters  have 
been  used  in  all  the  advanced  classes  with  very  beneficial  results  in 
cultivating  a  more  finished  style  of  epistolary  writing.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  examination  of  both  divisions  of  Miss  Ensign's 
class  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  satisfactory.  To  the  examiner,  it  seem- 
ed that  these  young  girls  had  not  only  been  well  instructed,  but  had  also 
caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  refinement  Avhich  charac- 
terizes their  estimable  teacher. 

Fifth  Class. 

The  second  division  of  the  fifth  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Rowland  B. 
Lloyd,  and  contains  twenty-two  male  pupils.  It  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  on  Friday,  June  20th. 
The  studies  of  the  class  had  been  Harper's  Introductory  Geography, 
Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  Peet's  Scripture  Les- 
sons, Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  and  the  Spencerian 
System  of  Penmanship,  Nos.  1  and  2.     The  examiners  report  that  the 
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examination  of  the  class  was,  in  general,  satisfactory  on  all  the  Btudies 
mentioned  in  the  programme. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  class  is  composed  of  twenty-tvo 
male  pupils,  three  of  whom  were  absent  from  the  examination.  Their 
standing  is  five  years.  They  were  examined  on  Thursday,  June  19th, 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Tonnele.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  pupils  to  take  up 
the  studies  assigned  to  the  fifth  class  in  the  graded  course,  they  had 
used  as  text-books  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  the  Course  of  InstrnctioD, 
Part  IIL,  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic,  and  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons.  The  examiner  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
that  had  evidently  been  made  to  bring  the  class  up  to  its  normal  standard, 
and  commended  the  pupils  for  their  diligence  and  application. 

Fourth  Class. 

The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class,  taught  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs 
and  containing  seventeen  female  pupils  of  six  years'  standing,  was 
examined  by  Mr.  James  W.  Currier  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  June 
19th.  One  pupil  was  absent.  Their  studies  were  Peet's  History  of  the 
United  States,  from  page  221  to  page  256,  embracing  the  campaigns  of 
1780  and  1781,  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  adminstration  of  Washington  ;  Parley's  Universal  History, 
from  page  37  to  page  45,  comprising  the  Assyrian  Empire  during  the 
reigns  of  Semiramis,  Niniasand  Sardanapalus;  Harper's  School  Geogra- 
phy, from  page  6  to  page  33;  Kerl's  Grammar,  from  page  70  to  page  80, 
concerning  nouns  and  pronouns.  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  IIL,  10 
pag0s  on  the  months  ;  in  Arithmetic,  the  four  ground  rules,  and  frac- 
tions begun;  tlie  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  48  subjects; 
Penmanship,  Spencerian  System,  No.  4,  and  composition  and  letter- 
writing.  In  all  these  studies,  the  examination  was  thorough,  exhaustlre 
and  satisfactory.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  seemed  desirous  of  shoving 
that  the  year's  study  had  been  productive  of  excellent  results. 

The  first  division  of  the  fourth  class  (Miss  Meigs,  teacher)  comprises 
eighteen  female  pupils  of  seven  years'  standing.  It  was  examined  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  19th,  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Nosti-and,  acting  aa 
assistant  to  Mr.  Currier.  The  examination  was  thorough  and  most 
satisfactory.  Tlie  pupils  were  prompt  and  accurate  in  their  replies, 
and  the  teacher  seemed  to  have  them  thoroughly  in  hand.  The  text 
books  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  second  division,  but  the  por- 
tions studied  are  different.  The  part  marked  in  Peet's  History  of  the 
United  States  is  from  page  269  to  page  312  ;  in  Parley's  Universal  His- 
tory, from  page  235  to  page  253  ;  in  Harper's  Geography,  from  page  35 
to  page  63  ;  in  Kerl's  Grammar,  from  page  101  to  page  116  ;  in  Peet's 
Part  IIL,  from  page  221  to  page  231,  the  months  ;  and  in  Arithmetic, 
Vulgar  Fractions.  The  rest  of  the  studies  are  the  same  as  for  the 
second  division,  except  that  No.  6  of  the  Spencerian  System  of  Penman- 
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ship  is  used  in  the  first  division.  The  general  excellence  of  the  pupils 
in  both  divisions  of  this  class  attests  the  value  of  skilled  and  experienced 
teachers  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Miss  Meigs's  career  has  been  long, 
useful  and  honorable. 

Third  Class. 

The  second  division  of  the  third  class,  taught  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke, 
and  comprising  twenty  pupils  of  six  years' standing,  one  being  absent, 
was  examined  on  Thursday  morning,  June  19th,  by  the  Eev.  E.  W. 
Donald.    Following  the  programme  of  studies,  we  find  that  the  teachei; 
had  devoted  most  of  the  time  during  the  year  to  equalizing  the  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils  in  the  important  study  of  arithmetic  and  with  com- 
mendable success,  bringing  them  as  far  as  cancellation.    In  Parley's  Uni- 
versal History,  the  class  had  studied  from  page  37  to  page  45,  and 
from  page  85  to  page  235,  comprising  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pages,  and  embracing  a  wide  range  of  historical  subjects.     In  Penman- 
ship, No.  5  of  the  Spencerian  System  had  been  made  the  basis  of  in- 
struction.    In  grammar,  Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar  had   been 
nsed  as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  portion  from  page  70  to  page 
101,  embracing  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
was  the  part  especially  studied.   Dr.  Peet's  admirable  grammatical  sym- 
bols were  used  with  great  advantage  in  illustrating  the  relations  of 
words  to  each  other.     In  Geography,  thirty  pages  of  Harper's  School 
Geography    were    thoroughly    studied  and    committed   to  memory. 
Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  being  a  favorite  text-book  with 
the  class,  was  repeatedly  read  through  from  beginning  to  end  by  many 
of  the  class,  in  addition  to  the  part  designated  for  special  study  from 
page  221  to  page  231.     The  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  and 
the  eight  hymns  selected  by  the  Principal,  constituted  their  instruction 
in  religious  truths.     Part  I.  of  Thomas's  Book-keeping  was  used  to  give 
the  class  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  book-keeping.     Constant 
exercises  in  composition  enlarged  their  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  aided  them  in  acquiring  a  facility  in  the  use  of  it.     Dr.  Peet's 
History  of  the  United  States,  from  page  394  to  441,  was  also  studied. 
The  examiner  selected  from  this  somewhat  extended  programme  such 
points  as  he  thought  would  give  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  average  im- 
provement of  the  class,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  they  were  well  pre- 
pared to  stand  the  test.     The  class  passed  an  excellent  examination. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Clarke's  class,  comprising  twenty-one  pupils 
of  seven  years'  standing,  was  also  examined  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  19th.  The  studies  and  text-books  were 
the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  those  of  the  second  division,  and  the  ex- 
amination was  equally  searching  and  satisfactory.  The  examiner  con- 
siders these  classes  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  that  portion  of  the 
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graded  course  marked  out  for  the  six  and  seven  year  pupils^  and  well 
prepared  to  be  advanced  to  the  next  grade. 

Second  Class. 
The  second  division  of  the  second  class  is  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery. 
This  is  the  choicest  class  of  the  whole  Institution.  Composed  of  twen- 
ty little  girls  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  of  three  years'  standing,  they 
present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  influence  which  a  faithful 
and  devoted  teacher  may  exert  in  developing  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
intellect.  Possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  attracting  to 
herself  the  delicate  tendrils  of  childish  affection^  Miss  Montgomery 
seems  to  be  the  one  soul  which  governs,  guides  and  controls  the  whole 
class.  They  were  examined  in  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  Jane  19tli, 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier.  Their  text-bwks  had  been  the  Language  Les- 
Bons,  a  portion  of  the  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture Lessons.  In  Penmanship,  they  had  used  Parts  A,  B  and  C  of 
Ellsworth's  Tracing  Copies.  In  Arithmetic,  they  had  been  tanght 
Numeration  and  Addition.  By  letter  writing  and  by  daily  exercises  in 
asking  and  answering  questions,  they  had  been  taught  to  think  and  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  correct  language. 

As  an  exercise  in  memorizing,  they  had  learned  perfectly  four  hymns, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Doxology,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
Twenty-Third  Psalm,  all  of  which  they  could  recite  in  concerted  signs. 
The  hymns  are  those  beginning  respectively  : — **  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"— "  Beautiful  Zion,"—^^  Feeble,  helpless,  how  shall  I,"— and 
*^  Saviour,  teach  me  day  by  day."  A  portion  of  this  class  constitutes 
one  of  the  choirs  which  repeat,  in  concerted  signs,  a  hymn  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  chapel  services,  a  feature  of  these  services,  recently 
introduced  by  the  Principal,  with  very  marked  and  pleasing  resnlts. 
This  class  can  also  repeat  Collins'  poem  commencing,  **  How  sleep  the 
brave  who  sink  to  rest."  This  special  training  in  signs  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results  in  other  directions  than  the  mere  perfecting 
of  the  language  of  signs.  It  trains  to  closeness  and  accuracy  of 
thought,  and  it  stores  the  mind  with  words  and  forms  of  expression 
best  fitted  to  embody  the  thought.  This  effect  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
original  compositions  of  tliese  little  pupils.  The  examiner  could  have 
had  no  more  pleasant  and  delightful  duty  assigned  to  him  than  the  ex- 
amination of  tliis  class  to  which,  with  its  teacher,  he  desires  to  award 
the  highest  praise. 

The  first  division  of  the  second  class,  also  taught  by  Miss  Mont- 
gomery, comprises  eighteen  young  ladies  of  eight  years'  standing,  and 
was  examined  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June 
19th.  This  class  had  been  instructed  in  the  English  language,  by 
practice  and  precept.  The  chief  employment  of  the  school  room  had 
been  writing — writing  in  answer  to  questions,  and  from  signs  ;  in  giv- 
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ing  free  versions  of  the  lessons  studied  in  the  evening,  of  daily  events, 
and  of  the  chapel  exercises  ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  original 
compositions,  letters,  etc.,  etc.  The  object  of  all  instruction  had 
been  to  make  the  pupils  generally  well  informed  on  all  subjects  of 
interest  rather  tban  especially  proficient  in  any  one  branch  of  education. 
The  text-books  used  for  the  evening  study  were  Peet's  History  of  the 
United  States,  forty-one  pages,  comprising  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  up  to  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans  ;  Berard's 
History  of  England,  as  a  reading  book,  about  sixty  pages;  and  Har- 
per's School  Geography.  In  Book-keeping,  Thomas's  First  and  Second 
Parts  had  been  used.  Arithmetic  had  been  taught  in  connection  with 
Book-keeping,  and  in  making  out  accounts  of  imaginary  household 
expenses,  shopping  excursions,  etc.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  class  had 
followed  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  with  such  general 
and  special  religions  instruction  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 
This  division  had  alternated  with  the  second  as  a  choir  in  the  afternoon 
chapel  exercises.  The  hymns  commencing:  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
plea,"  *'Eock  of  ages,  rent  for  me,"  *'  I  would  not  live  alway," 
"  Christ,  the  Lord  is  risen  again,"  were  rendered  by  this  class.  The 
examination  demonstrated  that  careful  work  had  been  done  in  the 
teaching  of  this  class,  and  that  the  pupils  had  been  diligent  and 
attentive  to  their  studies.  If  the  little  ones  of  the  second  division 
have  learned  to  love  their  teacher  with  a  childish  affection,  these 
young  ladies,  with  an  added  four  years  of  care  and  culture,  have 
come  to  regard  her  as  the  one  friend  and  teacher  who  has  guided 
them  to  the  portals  of  womanhood,  well  and  wisely  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

FiEST  Class. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  class,  taught  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Nostrand, 
and  comprising  twenty  male  pupils,  was  examined  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  on  Thursday,  June  19th.  This  class  has  a  standing  of 
seven  years.  During  the  year,  they  had  gone  over  the  specified  portions 
of  the  following  text-books,  being  the  parts  designated  for  the  seven 
yeara  pupils  in  the  gi'aded  course:  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  page  323  to  page  375  ;  Parley's  Universal  History,  from  Chapter 
CXIII.  to  chapter  CLIX.  inclusive;  Harper's  Geography,  from  Chapter 
LXX.  to  Chapter  XC.  inclusive;  Kerl's  Grammar,  from  page  141  to  page 
189 ;  Thomas's  Book-keeping,  Part  III. ;  in  Arithmetic,  Denominate 
numbers.  Decimals,  Interest  and  Fractions;  the  International  S.  S.  Les- 
sons ;  in  Penmanship,  Part  7  of  the  Spencerian  System  ;  and  they  had 
been  exercised  daily  in  composition.  It  has  become  customary  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  act  as  the  examiner  for  the  two  divisions 
of  the  first  class,  and  he  is  happy  to  say  that  the  pupils  of  the  second 
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divisioQ  acqaitted  themselves  well  and  passed  a  very  creditable  examin- 
ation. 

The  first  division  of  the  first  class,  consisting  of  twenty-two  male  pu- 
pils of  eight  years'  standing,  also  taught  by  J.  Van  Nostrand,  was  exam- 
ined by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examination  on  Friday,  June 
20th.  By  special  arrangement,  the  examination  was  begun  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continued,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  fordin- 
ner,  until  the  close  of  the  afternoon  school  at  4  o'clock.  The  text-books 
used  by  this  division  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  second  division, 
the  portions  studied  being  those  designated  in  the  graded  course  for 
pupils  of  eight  years'  standing.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  list 
of  text-books.  The  examiner  having  been  delayed  in  arriving  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  found  the  class,  when  he  entered  the  room,  awaiting  him 
with  their  usual  enthusiasm,  and  some  little  impatience.  They  had, 
however,  occupied  the  time  in  writing  on  their  large  slates,  some  personal 
reminiscences,  or  autobiographical  sketches,  as  specimens  of  their  ability 
in  composition.  The  examiner  proceeded  to  read  these  sketches,  question- 
ing the  writers  on  various  points  to  test  their  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
their  general  intellegence.  One  was  of  Italian  parentage,  and  had  intro- 
duced into  his  narrative  a  very  accurate  account  of  Italy.  Another  was 
of  Irish  descent,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  proud,  and  gave  a  description 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  early  times.  Two  of  these  compositions 
are  presented  in  this  Eeport,  not  because  they  are  better  than  many 
others,  but  on  account  of  their  personal  and  historic  interest. 

Jesse  L.  Bunker  wrote  as  follows  :  "  My  Father  and  my  uncle  were 
natives  of  Bangkok,  Siam.  They  were  the  celebrated  Siamese  Twins, 
as  the  people  of  England  called  them,  of  whom  you  have  heard  and 
whom  possibly  you  may  have  seen.  They  were  united  by  a  fleshy  in- 
tegument, and  were  of  neccessity,  inseparable  companions.  Their 
employment  was  fishing.  When  they  were  young,  an  English  Captain 
took  them  to  England  to  be  shown  to  the  people  in  Europe.  After 
some  years  they  came  to  the  new  world  and  travelled  through  all  parts 
of  North  America.  They  married  two  sisters  in  North  Carolina  where 
they  lived.  My  father  was  named  Chang,  and  he  had  ten  children. 
They  are  still  living,  except  two  sisters.  I  was  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  one  of  my  sisters  also.  My  uncle  Eng  had  eleven  children.  Thojr 
visited  all  the  most  famous  cities  in  Europe  with  their  children.  But 
my  father  never  did  take  me  to  travel  with  them.  They  played  chess 
and  checkers  skillfully,  and  were  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  in  1873,  my  father  died  of  pneumonia,  and  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  after  his  death,  my  uncle  also  died.  They  were 
«ixty-three  years  old.  I  was  born  at  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina,  and 
graduated  from  the  school  at  Baleigh  after  seven  years  at  school." 
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Arthur  Lincoln  Thomas  wrote  the  following  : 

"  I  will  write  about  my  'grandfather,  A.  S.  Thomas,  who  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  England,  and  is  now  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  best  of  health.  He  is  in  every  way  a  most  remarkable  man, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  with  the  step  of  a  man  in  middle  life.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  Waterloo,  and  had  served  there  in  the  71st  Light  In- 
fantry with  Sir  Rowland  Hill  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  true 
hero.  The  battle  was  fought  in  1815.  When  the  roll  of  the  71st  was 
called  after  the  battle,  Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  eighty-two  men  told 
off  for  duty  out  of  one  thousand  who  went  into  battle.  He  was  with 
the  English  array  through  Spain,  Portugal  and  France.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  defeated  at  tlie  battle  of  Salamanca.  In  all  the  battles 
of  the  Peninsula,  he  participated  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of 
Corunna,  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  was  Icilled.  The  French  were  power- 
less to  win  back  the  day  of  Waterloo,  and,  as  the  sun  faded  in  the  west, 
there  rose  the  despairing  cry,  "All  is  lost,  the  Old  Guard  recoils,"  and 
its  departing  rays  looked  at  the  flight  of  the  last  columns  of  the  French 
Army.  There  were  seventeen  battles  in  all,  sixteen  of  which  Mr. 
Thomas  passed  through  without  receiving  so  much  as  a  single  scratch. 
After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  I.  he  came  to  this  new  world  and  married 
a  lady  in  Canada.  Now  he  lives  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.  *  *  *  I  wish 
I  were  a  famous  soldier,  but  deaf-mutes  cannot  become  soldiers. 
Catskill  is  my  native  place.  I  was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  I  came  to 
school  entirely  uneducated  when  a  little  boy.  I  have  been  here  for 
seven  years.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  progress,  but  will  put  forth 
my  best  efforts  to  do  my  best." 

After  the  recess  at  noon,  the  examination  of  this  class  was  continued, 
the  subjects  taken  up  being  English  History,  Geography,  Grammar  and 
Arithmetic.  The  pupils  showed  themselves  to  be  familiar  with  all 
hese  studies.  Subjects  were  given  in  English  History,  upon  which 
they  wrote  with  freedom  and  intelligence,  showing  by  their  replies  to 
questions  put  to  them  that  they  had  not  formed  their  opinions 
without  much  reading  and  reflection.  In  grammar,  they  exhibited  a 
remarkable  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  with  the  analysis 
and  parsing  of  sentences.  Various  questions  and  examples  in  denominate 
numbers,  interest  and  fractions  were  given  to  test  their  familiarity 
with  arithmetic,  after  which  the  examiner  gave  one  of  those  simple, 
but  perplexing  questions  in  fractions,  which  often  puzzle  the  wisest 
heads.  The  various  solutions  offered  by  the  class  were  pronounced  to 
be  wrong,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  their  looks  of  astonishment  and 
disgust,  when  the  very  simple,  but  not  very  obvious  correct  solution 
was  given.  At  this  point,  the  signal  for  the  close  of  school  was  heard. 
The  examiner  addressed  to  the  class,  through  the  teacher,  a  few  words 
of  congratulation  and  encouragement,  and  all  were  glad  to  escape  from 
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the  long  protracted  ordeal.  The  examiner  is  happy  to  say  that  the  ex- 
amination of  both  divisions  of  the  first  ^class  was  a  complete  success, 
and  highly  honorable  to  all  concerned. 

Articulation  Class. 

The  second  division  of  the  Articulation  class,  comprising  a  total  of 
sixteen  pupils,  eight  males  and  eight  females,  of  a  standing  from  nine 
months  to  one  year,  is  taught  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier.  It  was  examined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Thursday,  June  19th.  This  class 
has  received  instruction  in  the  Rudiments  of  Bell's  Visible  speech  and 
Lip  Reading ;  in  Monroe's  First  Reader,  30  pages;  in  Dr.  I.  L.  Feet's 
Elementary  Course  of  Instruction,  70  pages ;  in  Harper's  Introduction 
to  Geography  (six  of  the  class);  in  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons; 
in  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Part  III.,  Qistory  of  man;  in  Penmanship,  in  Draw- 
ing, in  Arithmetic  and  in  simple  Englisli  Composition.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  instruction  in  Articulation  does  not  stop  with  the 
theoretical  teaching  of  Bell's  System,  but  that  this  is  supplemented  by 
a  practical  application  of  the  principles,  all  the  recitations  of  the  class 
being  by  audible  speech  and  lip  reading.  Consequently,  the  examina- 
tion was  by  the  same  method,  the  pupils  taking  the  questions  from  tlie 
teacher's  lips  and  replying  audibly,  and  with  greater  or  less  distinct- 
ness according  to  their  ability  and  progress.  As  has  been  before  remarked, 
for  semi-mutes,  who  retain  some  remembrance  of  speech,  and  of  spoken 
language,  inst<*uction  in  articulation  is  of  much  value  and  importance. 
Absolute  success  cannot  be  expected  in  every  case,  but  the  general  ave- 
rage of  success  warrants  the  continuance  of  what  might  have  been  at  lirst 
regarded  as  a  mere  experiment.  The  examination  of  this  division  was 
very  satisfactory  both  as  to  articulation  and  to  their  progress  in  their 
studies. 

The  first  division  of  the  Articulation  class,  also  taught  by  Mi*.  E  H. 
Currier,  consists  of  fourteen  pupils,  eight  males  and  six  females,  and  was 
examined  on  Thursday,  June  19th,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ray.  Its  standing  is  six 
years.  They  had  been  instructed  in  Bell's  Visible  Speech  and  Lip  Retid- 
ing ;  in  Harper's  school  Geography,  finished  and  reviewed  ;  in  Peet's 
United  States  History,  from  page  337  to  page  375  ;  in  Balfour  Stew- 
art's Primer  of  Physics ;  in  French's  common  school  arithmetic,  the 
least  common  multiple  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  in  the  Scripture 
Lessons  of  the  International  series  ;  in  English  composition  ;  in  letter 
writing  and  model  letters  ;  in  Penmanship  and  in  Drawing.  As  in  the 
second  division,  so  also  in  this  class,  all  other  things  are  subordinate 
to  the  teaching  of  Articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  examination  was 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
respect  to  these  two  points.  Of  the  two,  lip  reading  is  the  more  diflS- 
^It  of  attainment,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  power  of  8j)eech, 
the  semi-mute  who  does  not  read  the  lips  readily,  is  compelled  to 
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resort  to  writings  or  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  thus  losing  much 
of  the  advantage  which  speech  gives  him.  Lip  reading  is  the  substi- 
tute for  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  examination  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  examiner,  and  all  the  more  so  as  articulation  was  the  point  upon 
which  he  himself  was  seeking  information. 

Class  of  Blind  Pupils. 
The  special  class  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boys,  taught  by  Miss 
Bessie  V.  Fitz  Hugh,  was  examined  on  Friday,  June  20th,  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Brown.  The  class  consists  of  James  H.  .Caton,  Richard  Clinton, 
two  totally  blind  deaf-mutes,  Stanley  Eobinson,  a  semi-mute  partially 
blind,  and  Joseph  Miller,  a  partially  blind  deaf-mute.  Of  these,  the  first 
named  has  now  been  under  Miss  Fitz  Hugh's  instruction  three  years,  the 
next  two,  two  years  and  the  last  one  year.  Caton  has  learned,  since 
September  last,  in  the  Scripture  Lessons  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  from  the 
nineteenth  section  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  in  Harper's  Introductory 
Geography,  twenty-five  lessons  ;  in  Goodrich's  United  States  History, 
from  the  twentieth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book  omitting  the  stories, 
and  in  Arithmetic  lie  has  had  daily  exercises  in  the  four  ground  rules 
and  Federal  money.  His  teacher  has  spelled  to  him  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and  sometimes  stories  and  the  news  of  the  day.  Joseph  Miller 
entered  the  class  in  October  last,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
both  language  and  signs,  his  deficiency  in  which  was  owing  to  his  ex- 
tremely defective  vision.  He  has  learned  six  sections  in  the  United 
States  History,  and  to  the  end  of  Section  III.  Part  II.  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Lessons.  Stanley  Robinson  has  learned  in  Harper's  Intro- 
ductory Geography  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty-second  lesson, 
in  the  Scripture  Lessons  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  sec- 
tion;  and  in  Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  thirty-one  pages.  Rich- 
ard Clinton  has  le&rned  eight  pages  in  the  Language  Lessons  ;  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  of  many  persons  and  objects  ; 
to  count  up  to  one  hundred ;  the  present  and  the  past  tenses  of  a 
number  of  verbs  and  a  few  adjectives  and  conversational  phrases. 
He  has  written  letters  to  his  mother  ;  understands  that  God  is  above, 
and  is  good,  that  Satan  is  below,  and  is  bad,  and  that  good  boys 
are  happy  after  death  in  heaven  where  bad  boys  cannot  go.  The 
examiner  was  fully  convinced  that  the  unfortunate  boys  of  this  class, 
unfortunate  only  in  their  calamity,  most  truly  fortunate  in  having  a 
teacher  so  indefatigable,  so  undaunted  by  difficulties,  so  sympathetic 
and  kind  in  heart,  so  untiring  in  effort,  had  learned  all  that  is  set 
forth  in  the  above  programme.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  so  little  has 
been  done,  but  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
such  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties.  If  any  one  ever  deserved 
to  be  sainted  after  death.  Miss  Fitz  Hugh  surely  deserves  that  honor, 
but  we  hope  that  event  is  yet  far  off. 
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Juvenile  Classes. 

The  classes  in  the  Mansion  House  were  examined  on  Friday,  June  20th, 
by  Mr.  Avery  T.  Brown.  They  constitute,  what  has  been  designated  in 
the  programme  as  the  Juvenile  Department,  which  comprises  50  boys, 
of  years  too  tender  to  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  associate  with  older 
pupils,  all  of  them  being  under  ten,  and  the  great  majority  under 
eight  years  of  age. 

The  second  class  comprises  31  boys  of  from  two  months  to  two  years' 
standing,  and  is  taught  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Van  Tassel.  The  class  ia 
still  further  subdivided,  according  to  their  attainments,  into  three  di- 
visions. In  the  third  subdivision  there  are  two  little  boys  only  two 
months  at  school,  who  have  learned  in  Dr.  Feet's  Language  Lessone, 
the  names  of  twelve  objects,  and  can  write  them.  In  the  second  sub- 
division, there  are  twelve  boys,  who  have  been  in  school  from  sii 
months  to  one  year,  and  have  learned  to  the  thirty>fif  th  page  of  the 
Language  Lessons.  They  can  also  count  to  one  hundred  ;  write  their 
names  and  ages,  and  have  committed  to  memory  some  of  the  scripture 
texts  explained  at  the  morning  service.  The  firat  division  comprise 
seventeen  boys  who  have  been  under  instruction  from  eight  months  to 
two  years.  They  have  learned  and  reviewed  the  Language  Lessons 
from  page  12  to  page  90.  They  can  enumerate  from  one  to  one 
thousand  ;  can  write  their  names,  ages  and  residences;  can  write  texts  of 
scripture  from  memory  ;  and  have  been  taught  penmanship.  The  ex- 
aminer found  these  boys  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  all  these  exercises. 

The  first  class  comprises^twenty  pupils  of  two  years'  standing,  and  is 
taught  by  Miss  L.  C.  Bice.  This  class,  also,  has  three  subdivisions. 
The  third  subdivision  contains  five  boys  who  have  learned  five  sections 
of  Dr.  Feet's  Language  Lessons,  the  ten  commandments,  numeration 
and  simple  addition.  The  second  division  is  composed  of  nine  boys 
who  have  reviewed  five  sections  and  advanced  to  the  fourth  exercise  of 
the  ninth  section  of  the  Language  Lessons.  They  are  also  familiar 
with  some  portions  of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  have  learned  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  Lord's  Frayer.  The  first  subdivision  is  com- 
posed of  six  boys  who  have  reviewed  the  first  eight  sections  of  the 
Language  Lessons,  and  have  advanced  to  the  eleventh  exercise  of  the 
eleventh  section,  embracing  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  numerals,  plurals, 
the  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  adjectives  of  color,  form  and  size, 
personal  pronouns  and  possessives.  They  have  learned  portions  of  the 
Sci'ipture  Lessons,  the  ten  commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
have  kept  journals  and  written  monthly  letters  to  their  parents.  The 
examiner  was  impressed  with  the  docility  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
of  both  these  classes,  taught  by  Miss  Bice  and  Mr.  Van  Tassel,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  and  thoroughness 
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of  their  work  than  the  alacrity  of  the  little  fellows  and  their  deliglit  in 
Bhowing  what  they  knew. 

Special  Classes. 

Under  the  head  of  special  classes,  as  named  in  the  schedule,  one  de- 
partment has  been  mentioned  as  embracing  instruction  in  Articulation, 
and  another,  in  drawing.  The  former  is  distinct  from  the  Articula- 
tion classes  so-called,  in  that  the  pupils  receive  their  training  in  the 
English  language  and  the  various  text  books  composing  their  list  of 
studies,  in  the  regular  classes,  from  which  they  are  detailed  for  special 
instruction  in  vocalization  and  lip  reading,  an  average  of  an  hour  a  day. 
Mr.  Currier  takes  the  general  direction  of  this  department,  but  is  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Clarke  and  by  Miss  J.  T.  Meigs,  who  give  the 
elements  of  Visible  speech  to  75  selected  pupils.  Mrs.  Clarke  teaches, 
under  this  system,  40  pupils  from  different  classes  arranged  in  4  groups 
of  10  each  coming  at  different  hours,  and  Miss  Meigs  35  pupils  from 
her  own  classes.  Both  these  ladies  had  much  experience  in  this  work 
in  former  times,  having  been,  for  several  years,  associated  with  Prof. 
Engelsmann  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  articulation 
in  the  Institution.  The  Chairman,  who  made  the  examination  of  these 
classes,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  the 
instructors  in  applying  the  scientific  principles  underlying  this  method 
of  instruction,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  pupils,  many 
of  whom  can  be  transferred,  in  time,  with  great  benefit,  to  the  Arti- 
culation Class  proper,  where  speech  and  lip  reading  will  be  made  the 
principal  medium  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  examination  in  the  department  of  Art,  with  special  reference  to 
the  award  of  prizes  to  pupils  who  liad  attained  to  superior  excellence 
in  the  different  styles  of  drawing  and  painting,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
T.  Bandolph  Mercein,  on  Monday,  June  23d.  The  general  result  of 
the  year's  work  in  this  department  was  very  encouraging.  The  pupils 
have  manifested  a  greater  interest,  and  their  drawing  books  show  more 
care  and  neatness.  Instruction  has  been  given  two  hours  a  week  to 
every  class.  A  special  class  has  also  been  formed  of  pupils  selected 
from  the  advanced  classes.  The  award  of  prizes  will  be  found  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Report. 

For  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  High  Class,  your  Commit- 
tee beg  leave  to  refer  the  Board  to  the  following  report,  made  by  Mr.  E. 
P.Qriffin,  to  whom  the  examination  was  entrusted: 
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EEPORT  OF  EDWARD  P.  GRIFFIN,  ESQ.,  ON   THE  EXAM- 

INATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

June,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors    of  the  New    York    Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. — ^At  the  examination  of  the  several  classes  in  thia  In- 
stitution, which  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  June  19th,  the  honor  of 
examining  the  High  Class  was  conferred  upon  me. 

The  session  lasted  from  9  :30  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  with  but  one  hour's 
intermission. 

The  class  numbers  thirty-one  pupils  :  nine  young  ladies  and  twenty- 
two  young  men.     Of  this  number  two  of  the  young  men  were  absent. 

As  I  entered  the  class  room  and  looked  upon  so  many  bright  and 
smiling  faces,  and  received  such  kindly  words  of  welcome  as  I  read  upon 
the  blackboard,  that  which  I  had  regarded  a  task  became  a  pleasure, 
and  the  day's  work  began  in  the  best  of  spirits.  It  was  evident  that  the 
fears  they  had  expressed  of  the  dreaded  examiner  were  unfounded. 
Thus  free  from  embarrassment,  they  were  the  better  prepared  to  answer 
questions. 

In  order  to  aid  the  examiner  and  save  time,  a  number  of  questions 
had  been  prepared  by  the  teacher  upon  English  History,  Physics  and 
the  Nature  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live. 

English  History  was  the  first  study  taken  up,  and  the  questions  given 
them,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  were  promptly  and  correctly  answer- 
ed. One  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant study,  both  as  regards  events  and  dates,  thus  manifesting  wonder- 
fully retentive  memories.  The  answers  were  emphatically  their  own 
and  not  mechanical,  showing  that  they  had  the  facts  clear  in  their 
minds  and  had  formed  positive  opinions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  characters  and  events  referred  to.  Excellent  answers  were  given  to 
the  following  questions  among  others:  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  English  Politics  ?  Upon  what  terms  was  the 
throne  settled  upon  William  III.?  What  do  you  know  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ?  What  of  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  and  Thomas 
Wentworth  ?  Many  of  the  answers  given  were  so  original  and  complete 
that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  embody  them  in  this  report,  but  I  for- 
bear for  want  of  time.  I  doubt  if  any  like  number  of  pupils  in  any  of 
our  public  schools  could  pass  a  better  examination  in  English  History. 
The  nature  of  the  form  of  Government  under  which  we  live  is  a  study 
prepared  by  the  teacher  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  young  men,  es- 
^cially,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  intelligently. 
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In  response  to  an  inquiry,  they  explained  the  difference  between 
the  Constitution  of  England  and  our  own,  and  made  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statements  in  regard  to  tlie  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  their  terms  of  oflSce.  They  understand  the  forms  of  our  own 
elections;  the  duties  and  powers  vested  in  the  President,  not  forgetting 
to  mention  the  veto-power,  and  the  difference  between  the  duties  of 
the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  They  also  fully  un- 
derstand the  form  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
One  young  man  wrote  upon  the  latter  subject,  "  The  right  of  Habeas 
Corpus  cannot  be  suspended  by  any  one,  not  even  the  President,  except 
in  case  of  actual  rebellion. 

Physics  is  a  study  in  which  they  are  quite  proficient,  as  evidenced 
in  their  prompt  answers  to  questions.  Their  descriptions  of  an  electric 
machine  and  expositions  of  the  principles  of  Photography  were  very 
creditable.  Questions  as  to  the  velocity  of  light,  how  to  weigh  air, 
how  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  etc.,  were  answered  correctly. 

ARITHMETIC.  In  this  most  important  study  the  examples  given 
upon  the  blackboard  in  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  were  for 
the  most  part  correctly  answered;  also  examples  in  partial  payments  and 
sterling  money;  also  an  example  as  to  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the 
purchase  of  a  house  costing  a  given  sum  and  rented  at  a  given  price, 
after  deducting  taxes,  insurance  and  repairs.  To  all  of  these  examples 
correct  answers  were  given.  Time  did  not  permit  us  to  make  the 
examination  in  this  study  as  thorough  as  we  could  have  wished.  While 
all  are  not  equally  proficient,  a  good  degree  of  arithmetical  knowledge 
was  manifested.  Most  of  the  advanced  scholars  have  been  through 
Brooks's  Common  School  Arithmetic.  One  member  of  the  class  has 
commenced  the  study  of  algebra,  and  has  made  some  advancement. 

In  English  Grammar  the  sentence  given  them  upon  the  black- 
board, **  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  was  correctly  parsed,  show- 
ing that  they  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  relation 
of  verbs  to  nouns. 

Gray's  Elegy  has  been  committed  to  memory,  and  made  a  subject 
of  critical  study,  to  supplement  that  of  Grammar  and  to  teach  the 
exact  use  of  words. 

LATIN.  One  of  the  young  men  has  made  sufficient  advancement 
in  this  language  to  enable  him  to  write  in  full  a  familiar 
hymn. 

Biblical  study  has  not  been  neglected. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  honored  Principal  devotes  several 

hours  upon  the  Sabbath  to  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils,   making 

use  of  the  Interaational  Course  of  Sunday  School  Lessons.     The  result 

of  his  training  is  a  praiseworthy  familiarity  on  their  part  with  the 

Word  of  God.    At  the  request  of  the  teacher,  several  sacred  hymns  were 
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written  upon  their  slates,  among  which  were  *^  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me,'*   **  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"   "  I  would  not  live  alway." 

I  have  pui'posely  avoided  mentioning  the  names  of  the  pupils  who 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage  in  their  recitations,  fearing  lest  some 
.  who  deserved  honorable  mention  might  be  omitted. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  always  the  scholar  that  appears  to 
the  best  advantage  on  examination  day,  that  is  the  most  deserving. 
A  nervous  temperament  and  consequent  excitement  and  embarassment 
often  cause  pupils  to  appear  to  disadvantage.  Those  who  made  uo  mis- 
takes on  that  day,  know  it  and  are  happy  in  the  thought  and  have  my 
congratulations.  The  day  was  one  of  profit  and  enjoyment  to  me,  and 
has  left  pleasant  impressions  upon  my  mind.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  if  the  minds  of  deaf-mutes  can  be  thus  cultured,  the  loss 
of  hearing  and  speech  is  not  such  a  calamity  as  I  had  always  regarded 
it.  In  fact,  for  the  moment,  I  imagined  that  I  was  the  speechless  cue, 
rather  than  they.  I  was  also  impressed  with  the  excellent  discipline  of 
the  class,  and  with  the  idea  that  love  was  the  governing  element  rather 
than  fear,  of  their  excellent  teacher. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  P.  GRIFFIN. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  25th,  the  BoarJ 
of  Directors,  the  Committee  of  Instruction  and  a  large  company  of 
invited  guests  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  for  the  nsnal 
ceremonies  and  observances  of  closing  day.  These  large  and  entha- 
siatic  annual  gatherings  are  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  deep  hold  which 
this  Institution  has  upon  the  public  favor. 

After  the  opening  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Chapin,  of  New 
York,  the  Principal  called  upon  the  platform  selected  members  of 
several  classes  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  methods  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  method  of  impart- 
ing the  first  lessons  in  language  was  illustrated  with  children  less  than 
one  year  under  instruction,  and  the  final  results  were  shown  in  com- 
positions by  members  of  the  High  Class.  Illustrations  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage were  given  by  pantomimic  representations,  recitations  of  poems 
and  concerted  signs. 

The  following  Scientific  Thesis  and  Valedictory  address  was  given  in 
signs  by  Thomas  F.  Fox,  a  graduating  member  of  the  High  Class,  the 
manuscript  being  vqh^  pari  passu  by  Dr.  Peet  : 

Valedictory. 

An  investigation  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe  is  at  once  t^^ 
most  sublime  and  interesting  exercise  of  the  human  mind.     Constituted 
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as  we  are^  beings  endowed  with  intellectnal  faculties^  and  holding  so 
exalted  a  rank  in  the  great  scale  of  social  existence,  the  manifestations 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  contrivance  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation 
elicit  our  moat  earnest  attention.  A  certain  desire  to  know,  a  zeal  for 
discovery,  seems  to  have  been  implanted  in  the  breast  of  mankind  for 
the  express  purpose  of  stimulating  investigation  and  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  mental  faculties. 

Our  Almighty  Creator  has  not  openly  disclosed  to  man  the  great 
secrets  of  nature.  He  has  not  informed  him,  by  any  direct  revelation, 
of  the  hidden  laws  of  the  universe,  but  has,  as  it  were,  thrown  him  at 
once  upon  a  world  where  the  amplest  field  for  investigation  is  presented, 
but  where  every  discovery  must  be  made  by  the  solo  exercise  of  his  own 
powers. 

Let  us  go  back  and  view  man  in  the  scenes  of  primitive  existence, 
and  let  us  compare  his  past  condition  with  his  present  state  of  advance- 
ment. 

We  behold  him,  regarding,  with  trembling  awe,  the  exhibition  of  the 
wondrous  phenomena  of  nature ;  the  lightning's  vivid  flash  instantly 
executing  its  mission  ;  the  deep  groans  of  the  earthquake  ;  the  occa- 
sional sudden  withdrawing  of  light  at  midday  followed  by  darkness  in- 
stantly enveloping  the  earth.     At  first,  feelings  only  of  amazement  and 
horror  are  inspired  by  the  wonders  that  constantly  present  themselves 
to  his  inspection  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  nature.     He  is  terri- 
fied by  what  he  has  already  seen,  and  he  knows  not  what  is   to  come. 
As  he  contemplates  the  wonders  of  nature  that  encompass  him,  and 
marks  the  regularity  with  which  the  glorious  orb  of  day  rises  to  give 
light  and  warmth  find  sets  to  give  repose  to  animated  nature,  and  ob- 
serves the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  each  bearing  appropriate  provision, 
not  only  for  the  varying  wants  of  man,  but  for  the  myriads  of  earth- 
born  existences  which  inhabit  the  globe  ;  he  sees  in  all  this  regularity 
and  order  evident  marks  of  design  in  every  part  and  operation  of  na- 
ture, and  is  convinced  that  this  harmonious  action  is  not  the  result  of 
blind  chance. 

Time  passes  on,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomena 
suggests  the  existence  of  laws  by  which  these  operations  may  be  governed 
The  supposition  is  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
natnre  is  applied  to  the  task  of  discovery.  By  slow  but  sure  advance, 
by  the  aid  of  the  minutest  observation  and  the  strictest  research,  one 
mystery  after  another  is  made  to  yield  to  his  inquiries,  and  the  light 
already  gained,  breaking  into  tlie  darkness  beyond,  is  a  guide  to  further 
progress. 

Thus  the  discoveries  of  one  age  have  only  been  stepping  stones  to 
still  grander  discoveries  in  the  next,  whereby  the  limits  of  knowledge 
have  been  enlarged  to  an  almost  immeasurable  extent. 
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When  we  consider  what  the  mind  has  already  accomplished,  when 
we  contemplate  the  triumphs  of  reason  in  every  department  of  science, 
we  are  equally  delighted  and  astounded.  When  we  behold  the  giant 
elements  lay  aside  their  fierceness  and  tamely  submit  to  the  bidding  of 
man,  when  we  see  them  exerting  their  mighty  powers  to  transport  him 
with  almost  inconceivable  velocity  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  observe 
them  at  his  command  apply  themselves  to  perform  his  labor  and  pro- 
mote his  happiness  ;  when  we  see  the  light  his  painter,  and  the  light- 
ning his  post-boy,  steam  the  motive  principle  of  his  iron  horse,  and 
electricity  his  mtdnt^A^  5t^n,  we  are  constrained  to  bow  in  humble  rsT- 
erence  before  the  Immortal  Mind  which  is  capable  of  elevating  so  pnnj 
a  creature  as  man  to  a  station  so  exalted,  to  a  power  so  sublime. 

We  have  seen  the  daring  astronomer  transplant  himself  to  the  bright 
luminary  of  day,  traverse  and  measure  every  inch  of  its  surface,  and 
reduce  and  describe  on  the  pages  of  his  manuscript  the  rate  and  circum- 
stances of  its  motion,  as  well  as  the  bright  satellites  which  accompany 
it.  Nor  is  this  all.  Winging  his  way  through  the  infinity  of  space, 
till  the  form  of  our  planetary  system  has  entirely  faded  from  view,  and 
where  the  sun  scarce  sends  a  ray  to  indicate  his  existence,  he  contem- 
plates the  stars  of  other  systems  and  the  boundless  nebulae  that  flit 
through  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  And  here  the  same  philoso- 
phic scrutiny  is  employed  with  the  same  distinguished  success. 

In  no  one  of  the  sciences  has  the  power  of  investigation  been  reward- 
ed with  more  brilliant  success  than  in  electricity.  Human  genius  has 
found,  in  the  mazy  atmosphere's  lurid  lightning,  a  theatre  for  its 
proudest  exploits.  The  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone has  annihilated  time  and  distance,  and  enables  us,  by  the  proper 
use  of  galvanic  electricity,  to  transmit  intelligence  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  thus  communicate  with  other  countries  in  the 
light  of  nearer  contiguity. 

"Fleeter  than  time,  across  tlie  continent, 
Through  unsunned  ocean  depths,  from  beach  to  beach, 
Around  the  rolling  globe,  thought's  couriers  each. 
The  new  tuned  earth  like  some  vast  instrument, 
Tingles  from  zone  to  zone  ;  for  Art  has  lent 
New  nerves,  new  pulse,  new  motion — all  to  each 
And  each  to  all  in  swift  electric  speech." 

But  another  discovery,  and  one  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  all 
that  have  preceded  it  remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  In  the  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  we  have  seen  science  change  the  insignificant  to  the  vast 
and  marvelous  and  bring  near  to  our  vision  that  which  was  formerly  ob- 
scure, and  in  her  ceaseless  activity,  turning  each  year  a  new  page  in  the 
enchanting  volume  of  her  thought. 

The  latest  page  in  her  volume  is  made  bright,  clear  and  glorious  by 
the  illuminating  glow  of  that  marvelous  addition  to  the  world's  wonders, 
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that  pride  of  American  genius  the  Electric  Light.  Though  for  years 
our  handmaid,  subject  to  our  wishes  and  performing  them  with  light- 
ning speed  and  punctuality,  who  a  few  years  since  would  have  supposed 
that  electricity  possessed  the  power  to  illuminate  our  bodily  as  well  as 
our  intellectual  eye  ?  It  supplies  a  need  long  felt,  and  is  all  the  more 
acceptable  from  being  the  result  of  the  patient  and  studious  inquiries  of 
a  fellow  countryman. 

Grand  indeed  is  this  last  achievement,  and  imperishable  the  fame  of 
that  genius  whose  works  have  placed  his  name  among  the  foremost  of 
the  world's  helpers. 

We  can  hardly  comprehend  that  all  these  are  the  proud  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect.  A  being  who  vanishes  from  the  sight  at  a  league's 
distance  ;  whose  stature  is  comprehended  within  the  extent  of  two  yards, 
and  who  resides  upon  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  not 
only  conquered  and  rendered  subservient  to  his  purpose  the  wild  forces  of 
terrestial  and  subterranean  nature,  but  has,  as  it  were,  left  his  own  hab- 
itation, and,  wandering  through  the  trackless  fields  of  immensity, 
visited  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  assigned  laws  to  their  motions,  and 
penetrating  still  further  where  no  light  illuminated  his  path,  has  attain- 
ed the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  mystery  and  the  universe. 

And  all  this  has  been  effected  by  the  simple  application  of  his  powers 
to  the  process  of  investigation. 

These  being  the  results  which  man  has  already  attained,  where  shall 
we  fix  limits  to  the  progress  of  future  research  ? 

The  Universe  is  still  crowded  with  mysteries  innumerable — mysteries 
in  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  heaven  ;  mysteries  in  nature  and  mys- 
teiies  in  the  human  soul.  Sometimes  it  -seems  to  us  that  these  are  so 
involved  and  hidden  that  humanity  will  never  be  able  to  understand 
and  fathom  them.  Yet  none  can  tell  what  the  future  may  disclose  in 
the  triumphant  advance  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  whole  teaching  of  revelation  indicates  that  the  restless  tendency 
of  our  nature  to  investigate  the  wonderful  is  an  instance  of  almighty 
design,  and  thus  the  mist  that  covers  the  operations  of  nature  has  been 
made  only  dense  enough  to  require  the  full  application  of  human  powers 
to  dispel  it.  Animated  by  these  considerations,  and  encouraged  by  the 
success  already  gained,  let  art  and  science  proceed  with  new  vigor. 
Let  their  votaries  tremble  not  before  the  mysterious  works  of  God,  but 
rather  with  cautious  steps  and  careful  scrutiny  let  them  advance  to 
their  elucidation,  well  assured  that  investigation  and  research  are  the 
certain  and  divinely  appointed  instruments  of  successful  discovery. 

The  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  age  prove  that  this  is  emphati- 
cally a  distinguished  era  in  the  history  of  man,  and  truly  every  Ameri- 
can heart  must  throb  with  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  lofty  su- 
periority of  his  country's  genius,   which,   during   the  short    period 
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of  her  national  existence^  lias  so  largely  contributed  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  mankind  and  develop  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

We  may  now  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  day  when 
our  country,  no  longer  equalled,  shall  appear  in  all  her  native  dignitj 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  when  science,  patriotism,  and  even- 
handed  and  incorruptible  justice  will  reward  the  energetic  labors  of 
Americans  with  a  fame  as  imperishable  as  virtue  herself ;  when  the 
military  renown  of  ancient  Borne  shall  appear  insignificant,  and  the 
fame  of  Grecian  eloquence  be  obscured  at  the  mention  of  America. 

It  was  a  proverbial  expression  at  Eome  that  it  was  unbecoming  a 
Roman  citizen  to  fear  while  Caesar  lived.  The  Genius  of  Liberty  ia 
more  gracious  than  Caesar,  and  we  ought  by  largeness  of  heart  more  ef- 
fectually to  cultivate  her  spirit.  Her  breath  is  sweeter  than  the  in- 
cense of  Persia,  yea,  more  delightful  than  the  odors  wafted  from  the 
fields  of  Arabian  spices  by  the  western  gale. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors : — Learned  men  of 
former  ages  laid  it  down  as  an  infallible  truth  that  the  education  of  our 
class  was  an  impossibility,  an  undertaking  that  could  never  be  accom- 
plished. Death  even  was  the  penalty  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  speech  and  the  power  of  hearing.  Bat  as  time  passed  the 
scales  that  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  world  fell,  and  a  change  was  effect- 
ed. As  the  redeeming  light  of  Christianity  shed  its  all-illuminating 
rays  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  men,  and  as  its  necessary  compan- 
ion, benevolence,  was  instilled  in  their  hearts,  softened  by  divine 
truths,  then  indeed  was  a  reformation  accomplished,  then  truly  was  the 
power  of  educating  the  silent  and  speechless  fully  demonstrated. 

We,  among  thousands  of  others,  have  been  benefitted  through  the  en- 
lightened pnilanthropy  of  you  and  such  like  kindred  spirits.  What  re- 
turn can  we  make  you  who  have  been  as  angels  delegated  by  heaven  to 
rescue  us  from  the  darkness  of  mental  and  moral  ignorance,  in  which 
we  were  immerged  almost  beyond  hope.  Like  the  clouds  of  heaven 
which  drop  upon  the  earth  fruit,  herbage  and  flowers,  you  have  pro- 
vided the  means  whereby  our  intellectual  fields  might  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  seed  which  has  been  sown  and  bring  forth  worthy  fruits  of  your 
labors.  This  noble  pile,  with  its  solid  foundations,'its  lofty  turrets,  iti 
spacious  halls,  has  stood  for  years  the  speaking  representative  of  yonr 
munificent  liberality,  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  men  of  coming 
time  for  the  generous  spirit  and  enlightened  philanthropy  that  devised 
and  executed  so  splendid  a  monument  of  your  beneficence. 

Persevere  in  your  good  work,  and  when  the  hour  arrives  for  you  to 
'eave  the  scenes  of  your  earthly  labors,  may  you  close  your  eyes  in  peac» 

open  them  in  that  other  and  more  beautiful  country  beyond  the  grave, 
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where  the  tree  of  life  perpetually  blooms,  the  river  of  pleasure  flows  in 
ftn  uninterrupted  stream,  and  the  flowers  never  fade.  We  wish  you  all 
a  tender  and  affectionate  adien. 

To  the  Superintendent,  and  other  officers,  who  have  Jiad  special  care 
of  our  physical  well-being  : — We  look  upon  you  as  prominent  among 
those  friends  whom  our  pleasant  connection  with  this  Institution,  has 
raised  up  for  us.  For  years  it  has  been  your  constant  care  to  see  that 
our  physical  necessities  were  carefully  attended  to,  and  our  every  rational 
desire  granted.  When  in  health  and  happiness,  you  have  added  to  our 
joy  by  your  kindness  and  attention,  and  when  the  pangs  of  pain  and 
sickness  have  tortured  us,  you  have  attended  us  and  brought  back  the 
precious  glow  of  health  and  good  humor.  Ever  careful  of  our  welfare 
yon  have  obtained  a  place  in  our  hearts  which  will  ever  bloom. 

To  the  Principal  and  Teachers,  to  whom  we  owe  the  development  of 
our  moral  nature  and  the  guidance  of  our  intellectual  life '; — The  sacrod- 
ness  and  solemnity  of  the  task  which  devolved  upon  you  of  nursing  our 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  the  attainments  which  have  crowned 
yonr  efforts,  make  the  present  occasion  one  of  thankful  rejoicing  and 
heart-felt  pain.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  able  to  serve  as  monuments  of 
your  disinterested  zeal  for  our  improvement,  and  grieve  that  the  time 
for  parting  has  come  so  soon.  The  contrast  between  our  former  condi- 
tion as  captives  in  the  miserable  dungeon  of  ignorance,  darkness  and 
gloom,  bereft  of  light,  and  with  solitude  and  sorrow  as  our  only  com- 
panions, and  our  present  state  of  enlightement  and  appreciation  of  it, 
under  Providence,  is  due  to  you,  and  we  shall  ever  feel  towards  you  the 
most  intense  gratitude.  In  every  way  possible,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
our  veneration  for  you,  noble  Principal  and  Teachers,  and  in  our  strug- 
gle through  life  we  shall  bear  in  mind  your  sage  counsels,  and  hope  in 
the  end  to  be  able  to  meet  you  in  the  land  of  the  just.  Farewell,  a 
a  sad  farewell. 

Graduating  Classmates : — The  ties  which  have  so  long  united  us,  as 
members  of  one  family,  are  to-day  ruthlessly  severed  by  the  hand  of 
necessity.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  that  we  are  so  soon  to  quit 
forever  spots  sacred  to  many  happy,  interesting  events.  Yet,  such  is 
the  fact,  and  though  we  mourn  the  rapid  flight  of  years,  let  us  console 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  spent  our  time  wisely,  and 
are  ready  to  face  the  world  and  its  storms. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  attachments  of  youth  gives  us  pain,  and  it 
is  well  that  such  is  the  case.  We  are  thus  warned  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  are  incited  to  obtain  other  and  different 
sources  of  happiness.  Who  among  us  would  allow  himself  to  enter 
upon  the  unaccustomed  scenes  of  life  with  an  elation  and  giddiness, 
careless  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
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These  words  may  seem  sombre,  yet  you  will  own  they  are  simply 
truthful.  We  have  seen  many  years  go  by:  still  life  is  but  about  to 
open  to  us.  Let  us  then  marshal  our  intellectual  and  moral  forces, 
take  good  heart,  and  possess  ourselves  of  strong  resolves  to  meet  the 
emergencies  which  may  threaten,  and  if  there  be  before  us  "a  sea  of 
troubles,"  let  us,  "  by  o|)posing,  end  them."  As  we  take  leave  of  the 
scene  of  our  childliood  to  enter  upon  another  life,  shall  we  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  time  or  pass  into  oblivion  ?  It  remains  for  our- 
selves to  determine. 

Our  life  is  before  us.  Let  us  enter  it  joyfully,  but  advance  with 
cautious  steps,  remembering  that  we  all  have  a  name  to  make,  and  our 
own  and  the  reputation  of  our  dear  old  Alnia  Mater  to  sustain.  Fare- 
well, a  long  Farewell. 


This  address  was  a  remarkable  production,  and  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  superior  excellence  had  it  emanated  from  a  graduate  of  the 
best  college  in  the  land.  It  was  delivered  with  great  energy  and  im- 
pressiveness,  and  so  graphically,  that  those  of  the  audience  unfamiliar 
with  the  sign-language  were  able,  aided  by  Dr.  Peet's  reading,  to  follow 
the  train  of  thought  as  expressed  in  signs.  Mr.  Fox  very  deservedly 
received  the  gold  medal  conferred  for  "superior  excellence  in  all 
studies." 

The  report  on  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  was  presented  by 
E.  P.  GriflSn,  Esq.  Addresses  were  made  by  Gen.  Joseph  C,  Jackson 
and  Hosea  B.  Perkins,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  examination  made  a  partial 
report,  and  read  the  following  resolutions  embodying  the  action  of  the 
Board  on  the  roselection  of  pupils  and  the  conferring  of  certificates 
and  diplomas  on  the  graduating  pupils  and  on  those  completing  the 
five  years'  course. 

'WhereaSy  an  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by  the 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose ; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz: — 

William  Allen,  Frederick  Tillman, 

William  Beare,  Julius  Wilken, 

Joseph  H.  Donnelly,  Josephine  B.  Ackerman, 

Julius  Hanneman,  Maria  Croak, 

Lawrence  F.  Heslin,  Delia  Caflrey, 

John  S.  Hunt,  Georgie  Decker, 
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Joseph  D.  Lever,  Isabella  DeWilliger, 

John  W.  Lennon,  Sarah  Eckert, 

George  S.  Porter,  Edna  J.  McClurg, 

William  J.  Eeilley,  Elizabeth  Momn, 

Eagene  H.  Singer,  Sophia  Beese, 
Charles  W.  Stowell,                        ,  Carrie  E.  Sprague, 

James  T.  Thorne,  Mary  A.  Weyant, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year,  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as 
State  pupils  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  that  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  to  be  continued  under 
instruction  for  three  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
several  terms,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  that  the  following  named  pupils,  the  term  of  whose  ap- 
pointment has  expired,  or  during  the  coming  year  will  expire,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  continued  under  instruction:  — 

Catharine  Bins,  for  2  years  and  20  days  from  June  6th,  1880. 
Annie  L.  Gould,  for  1  year  from  June  26th,   1880. 
Joseph  Lawlor  for  1  year  from  June  16th,  1880. 
Julia  Kennedy,  for  10  months  from  Sept.  1st,  1879. 
George  W.  Cruikshank,  for  6  months  from  Jan.  6th,  1880. 
Emma  Rahm,  for  4  months  and  14  days  from  Jan.  17th,  1880, 

to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Institution. 
Resolved,  That 

Wilson  Carmichael,  Chester  Q.  Mann, 

John  Herman,  Florence  C.  Woods, 

who  have  completed,  or,  during  the  coming  year  will  complete,  the 
full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  selected  for  admission  to 
the  High  Class  on  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That 

Jesse  L.  Bunker,  Ella  Dillingham, 

be  selected  for  admission  to  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  Institution 

Ida  Day,  Peter  E.  Matthews,  Charles  E.  Reider, 

for  three  years; 
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Alfred  H.  Bousfield^ 
James  Glark^ 
James  Gallagher, 
Curtis  F.  Montgomery, 
Henry  Sclianck, 


Cyrenus  Van  Orden, 
Josepliine  Burnard, 
Sarah  A.  Daven, 
Mary  W.  Somers, 
Margaret  Woodruff, 


for  two  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  tamu  for  which 
they  haye  been  selected  as  pupils  to  be  sapportad  by  that  State,  and 

Thomas  B.  Stewart, 
for  a  special  term  of  three  years  in  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  last  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Govemor  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  giTen 
to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz: — 


William  Allen, 
William  Beare, 
Joseph  H.  Donnelly, 
Julius  Hanneman, 
Lawrence  P.  Heslin, 
John  S.  Hunt, 
Joseph  D.  Lever, 
John  W.  Lennon, 
George  S.  Porter, 
William  J.  Reilley, 
Eugene  H.  Singer, 
Charles  W.  Stowell, 
James  T.  Thorne, 


Frederick  Tillman, 
Julius  Wilkin, 
Josephine  B.  Ackerman, 
Maria  Croak, 
Delia  Caffrey, 
Isabella  DeWilleger, 
Georgie  Decker, 
Sarah  Eckert, 
Sarah  E.  Jones, 
Edna  J.  McClurg, 
Elizabeth  Morrin, 
Sophia  Reese, 


Carrie  E.  Sprague, 
Mary  A.   Weyant. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that  the 
same  be  given  to  them,  viz: — 


Jesse  L.  Bunker, 
John  R.  Butler, 
Francis  Crorken, 
Charles  Craven, 
Cornelius  Delory, 
George  W.  Gross, 
Charles  Hawlor, 
William  L.  Howell, 
John  Herman, 
Park  S.  Jones, 


Harry  K.  Powell, 
Edwin  Palin, 
Wesley  W.  Palmer, 
James  D.  Shelton, 
Thomas  R.  Stewart, 
Clarence  E.  Taylor, 
Eugene  West, 
Linda  F.  Barker, 
Emily  Dezendorf, 
Ella  Dillingham, 
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Lewis  Koffman,  Lena  Freyberg, 

James  Maher,  Margaret  Kelly^ 

Daniel  McBride,  Lucy  Neddy, 

Chester  Q.  Mann,  Mary  Pepper, 

Charles  D.  Newton,  Peninah  A.  Stiles, 

August  Neiser,  Barbara  Schaefer, 

David  M.  Oney,  Louisa  Vogel, 

Florence  C.  Woods. 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years' 
study  in  the  High  Class,  viz  : — 

Thomas  F.  Fox,  George  L.  Reynolds, 

John  Hogan,  Charles  B.  Shattuck, 

Wallace  F.  Howell,  Maggie  T.  Barry, 

William  B.  Magill,  Louisa  Clum, 

James  O'Neil,  Florence  H.  Jones. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  Testimonial  be  awarded  to  Florence  C. 
Woods,  for  superiority  in  scholarship  and  character. 

Resolved,  That  the  Grosvenor  Testimonial  be  awarded  to  Ella  Dil- 
lingham, for  excellence  in  the  reciprocal  use  of  language  and  signs. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  art  three  prizes  be  awarded, 
one  to  Maggie  T.  Barry,  one  to  Charles  B.  Shattuck,  and  one  to  Julia 
Kennedy,  for  skill  and  exellence,  respectively,  in  pastille  painting,  in 
black  and  white  crayon  drawing,  and  in  industrial  drawing ;  and  that 
subsidiary  prizes  be  awarded  to  Annie  C.  DeCoster  for  pencil  drawing 
and  to  Mary  H.  Whitehead  for  water  color  painting. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest,  made  by  the  late  Harriet  Stoner, 
upon  such  pupil  in  the  Institution  as  has  never  acquired  any  knowledge 
of  language  through  the  ear,  and,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  shall  be 
found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in  char- 
acter and  study,  be  awarded  to  Florence  H.  Jones. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal  indicating  superior  excellence  in  all 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class  be  awarded  to  Thomas  F.  Fox. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  WESTON, 
AVERY  T.  BROWN, 
THOMAS  GALLAUDET, 
CHAS.  A.  STODDARD. 
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EXERCISES    AT    THE    OPENING    OP    THE  TAEEYTOWN 
BRANCH  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Primary  Department  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the 
Hoge  property,  near  Tarrytown,  recently  purchased  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  October,  the  day  of  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest,  and  notable  for  the  large  number  of  officers  and  friends 
of  the  Institution  who  were  present.  Prominent  among  these  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  President  of  the  Institution  and  Chairman 
of  the  entertainment ;  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies  and  the  Hon.  Eras- 
tus  Brooks,  Vice  Presidents ;  Joseph  W.  Patterson,  the  Treasurer ; 
Thatcher  M.  Adams,  the  Secretary ;  Prederic  De  Peyster,  Avery  T. 
Brown,  Benjamin  H.  Pield,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  George 
A.  Robbins,  Everett  Herrick,  M.D.,  George  P.  Betts,  Directors ;  Mrs. 
Helena  T.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen,  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee  ;  William  Porter,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  and  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Institution.  With  the  latter  were 
associated  Prof.  J.  Van  Nostrand  and  a  number  of  other  instructors, 
who  for  many  years  have  assisted  in  giving  character  to  the  Institution. 
There  was  also  a  large  attendance  of  the  heads  and  members  of  the 
more  prominent  families  of  Tarrytown,  and  of  friends  of  the  Direc- 
tors from  the  city. 

After  the  Directors  had  held  their  meeting  and  transacted  the  busi- 
ness presented  to  them,  and  after  those  of  the  assemblage  who  bad 
left  the  city  at  an  early  hour,  had  partaken  of  a  lunch,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brainerd,  the  Steward  of  the  Institution,  the  interesting  ceremonies 
were  commenced  in  the  parlors  of  the  old  mansion  house  on  the 
place,  which  is  now  the  home  of  about  fifty  of  the  younger  pupils  of 
the  Primary  Department. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  William  Adams,  the 
venerable  President  of  the  Institution,  addressed  the  audience. 

He  alluded  to  che  early  history  of  the  Institution  and  the  gi^eat  pro- 
gress it  has  made,  and  recalled  the  names  of  many  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  this  great  work,  both  directors  and  teachera,  who  had  passed 
away.  He  attributed  the  great  success  of  the  Institution  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  cause  had  only  to  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  public  attention 
to  obtain,  from  a  generous  public,  all  needed  assistance.  Such  had 
been  the  experience  of  this  Institution.     He  closed  his  address  with  the 
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remark  that,  "  Instinctive,  impulsive  charity  may  give  a  glass  of  cold 
water  to  the  weary  wayfarer,  but  the  charity  which  is  founded  upon 
educated  principle  digs  the  well  which  furnishes  the  water  for  thou- 
sands of  thirsty  travelers." 

He  then  introduced  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, interesting  not  only  for  its  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  New  York  Institution,  but  for  its  concise  yet  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Its  discriminative  analysis  of  the  different  methods 
and  systems  of  instruction  will  be  found  interesting  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  equally  fitted  to  interest  and 
enlighten  the  popular  mind.  It  occupied  about  an  hour  in  the  delivery, 
and  riveted  the  attention  of  an  appreciative  audience.    It  is  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

Wlien,  in  the  time  of  the  Abbi  de  I'Epee,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  visited  Paris, 
he  went  to  the  asylum  of  the  great  teacher.  Charmed  with  the  founder,  and  ad- 
miring his  work,  he  asked  permission  to  place  with  him  a  student  who,  after  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  instruction,  could  be  transplanted  to  his  Kingdom  to  teach 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  German  Empire.  And  when,  in  1780,  the  Ambassador 
from  Russia  asked  the  Abb€  to  receive  a  valuable  present  from  his  sovereign  in 
token  of  his  great  work,  the  noble  answer  was,  "Tell  Catharine  I  never  receive 
gold ;  but  if  my  labors  have  any  claim  to  her  esteem,  all  I  ask  of  her  is  to  send  me 
from  her  vast  empire  a  deaf-mute  to  educate." 

And  this  man,  with  an  income  of  only  12,000  francs,  educated  and  supported  an 
Institution  of  forty  deaf  mutes. 

THE  BBGIKNIKO  OF  OUR  INSTITUTION'. 

The  Institution  which  wo  represent  here  to  day  is  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  its  existence,  and  is  the  oldest  save  one — the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford — in  the  United  States.*    The  New  York  Institution  for 

*  These  Institutions,  though  the  earliest  that  have  had  more  than  an  ephem- 
eral existence,  do  not  represent  the  first  attempts  on  this  continent  to  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  history  of  Bristol  Parish, 
Virginia,  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  D.D.,  occur  the  following  paragraphs. 

"It  seems  not  to  be  known  that  Oobbs  was  the  seat  of  the  first  institution  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes  established  in  America.  Thomas  Boiling,  of  Cobbs,  had 
several  children  who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  He  sent  his  oldest,  John,  to  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1771,  and  put  him  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Braid  wood,  the  famous 
preceptor  of  that  art.  His  children,  Thomas  and  Mary,  followed  in  1775,  and  they 
all  remained  at  Braidwood's  institute  during  the  American  Revolution,  returning 
to  Cobbs  in  1783. 

"  In  1812,  Mr.  Boiling  heard,  through  the  Hon.  James  Pleasants,  that  a  grandson 
of  Braidwood's  was  in  Washington  ;  Mr.  Boiling  sent  for  him,  and  he  established 
at  Ck>bbs,  the  institute,  and  issued  a  prospectus,  of  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  copy  as  follows  : 

"  An  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  removing  impedi- 
ments of  speech,  has  been  eatablished  at  Cobbs,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  is  con- 
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the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  only  fairly  lannctied  ia  the 
year  1818,  and  the  elder  brother  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
only  partially  commenced  the  year  before.  From  the  beginning,  the 
two  have  been  as  one  in  the  grand  work  of  diffusing  knowledge  among 
a  long  neglected  class  to  whom  the  benign  blessings  of  hearing  and 
speaking  have  been  denied.  From  these  two  institutions  have  grown 
fifty  others  now  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
engaged  in  the  same  great  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  an  in- 
creasing and  suffering  class  of  people.  In  the  places  we  have  left,  the 
light  of  letters  first  dawned  upon  minds  long  darkened  by  ignorance, 
and  multitudes  of  this  class  have  been  changed  into  intelligent  and 
comparatively  happy  creatures.  The  so- called  children  of  silence  haie 
been  made  to  hear  and  to  speak.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
^^  The  eyes  of  the  blind  have  been  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  un- 
stopped, and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  made  to  sing."  Our  privilege  as 
Directors  and  teachers  in  this  Institution,  has  been  to  open  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  and  the  mouths  of  the  dumb,  until  we  have  realized,  I  trust, 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Moses,  that  "  the  Lord  batli 
made  man's  mouth,  the  dumb  and  the  deaf,  the  seeing  and  the  blind." 
Looking  back  to  the  sources  of  instruction  in  the  State  and  country 
where  many  of  us  have  lived  through  all  these  years,  I  read  these  two 
inspired  injunctions  to  all  our  teachers,  past  and  present,  from  Moses 
and  Solomon :     "  Go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth  and  teach  thee 

ducted  by  Mr.  J.  Braid  wood,  a  descendant  of  the  late  Thomas  and  John  Braid  wood, 
of  Edinburgh  and  London.  Children  born  deaf,  or  who  hav«  lost  their  hearing,  are 
taught  to  speak  and  read  distinctly,  to  write  and  understand  accurately  the  princi- 
ples of  language  ;  they  are  also  taught  every  branch  of  education  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  every  situation  in  life.  The  above  institution  was  begun  at  Cobbs 
in  March  last,  the  home  of  Mayor  Thomas  Boiling,  Chesterfield  County.  Several 
pupils  have  been  received  under  the  tuition  of  the  Professor,  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory testimony  of  the  students  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  James  Pleasants,  M.  C, 
Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maffit,  Salona,  near  Georgetown,  Captain  William  Boi- 
ling, Goochland,  or  at  the  institute." 

**  Unfortunately,  after  an  experiment  of  several  years,  Mr.  Braid  wood  fell  into 
bad  habits  and  contracted  large  debts  with  the  merchants  of  Petersburg,  and  sud- 
denly fled  to  the  north.  In  1818,  he  returned  to  Richmond,  friendless,  penniless, 
and  almost  naked,  and  applied  to  Colonel  William  Boiling  for  aid.  Mr.  Bolliog 
associated  Braidwood  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  then  living  in  Manchester,  and 
put  his  son  William  A.  Boiling  under  his  care.     There  were  six  or  seven  pupil? 

"  Braidwood  redeemed  himself  well  for  six  months,  and  then  became  so  dissipa- 
ted that  Mr.  Kilpatrick  was  forced  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  him.  Braidwood 
then  became  bar-keeper  in  a  tavern,  where  he  died,  a  victim  to  the  bottle,  in  181^ 
20.  The  late  Colonel  William  Boiling,  of  Boiling  Hall,  a  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est standing,  is  the  unimpeachable  authority  for  the  facts  above  recited.  His  let- 
ter and  other  documents  are  now  before  the  author,  having  been  procured  fronn  hi* 
son,  William  A.  Boiling,  by  the  kind  mediation  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Andrew  Grinnan,  of 
M[adison  County,  Virginia." 
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what  thou  shalt  say,"  and  again,  ''  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in 
the  cause  of  all  such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction." 

In  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  we  also  have  the  more 
inspiring  example  of  life  and  conduct,  which  is  above  all  words  of 
promise  or  prophecy ;  because  it  is  the  witness  that  the  long  benighted 
and  bereaved  children  of  silence  are,  when  wisely  directed,  close  to  the 
throne  of  God. 

Without  what  is  taught  in  our  own  and  kindred  institutions,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  life  more  miserable,  nor  yet,  in  its  possibilities,  hardly 
any.life  more  hopeful,  than  that  in  which  the  seeds  of  moral  and  men- 
tal culture  have  been  planted  within  our  chosen  homes. 

While  I  cannot  hope,  in  the  time  to  which  I  have  limited  myself,  to 
say  any  thing  which  will  instruct  my  brother  Directors  or  their  well- 
appointed  teachers,  it  is  due  to  the  place  and  the  occasion,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  good  Providence  which  has  guided  our  footsteps  here,  and  to 
make  some  jmblic  records  of  our  advancing  steps.  Qod's  blessing  has 
directed  us  in  the  past,  and  our  prayer  is  that  it  may  guide  us  more  and 
more  in  the  future. 

Inexorable  necessity  seemed  to  require  our  occupation  of  some  new 
home  ;  and  once  here,  of  this  renovated  building,  and  as  absolute  neces- 
sity knows  no  law  short  of  entire  obedience  to  its  commands,  we  are 
here  to  day  to  recognize  and  obey  its  requirements. 

Thrice  at  least,  has  this  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  been  driven  from  its  well  established  homes — well  establish- 
ed, but  not,  as  time  has  proved,  in  any  respect  permanent ;  for  in  a 
State  which  has  grown  like  New  York,  now  more  than  a  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  in  the  Revolutionary  period, 
hardly  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  permanent.  Change  is  written  upon 
all  human  life,  and  only  in  the  sky  above  us,  and  the  green  earth 
beneath  us,  the  flowing  waters  and  the  stable  mountains  can  there  be 
said  to  be  freedom  from  change.  The  elements  of  nature  alone  re- 
main as  they  were.  All  else  is  not  what  it  was.  Happily  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  this  land  and  of  the  world,  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  change  and  time  have  wrought  gceat  improvements. 

Our  first  acknowledgments  are  due  to  France  for  providing  for  this 
country  some  sixty-three  years  ago,  Laurent  Clerc,  then  a  professor  in  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  at  Paris.  He  was  brought  here  by 
the  senior  Dr.  Gallaudet,  under  a  written  contract,  at  a  salary  of  2,500 
francs  a  year  for  three  years  ;  and  on  his  part,  pledged  to  give  six  hours 
daily  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  three  hours  on  Saturdays,  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  with  his  expenses  paid  from  Paris  and  back, 
if  desired,  after  three  years  :  and  the  privilegd  of  teaching  private 
classes  in  his  own  room  and  a  time  allowance  of  six  weeks'  vacation. 
The  public  teaching  was  to  be  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  the 
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globe,  geography,  history,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  Life  of 
Christ,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St» 
John,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Luke. 

THE  GROWTH  IN  KNOWLEDGE. 

As  was  natural  in  the  struggles  for  improyement  in  the  art  and 
method  of  teaching,  a  great  deal  bad  to  be  unlearned  as  well  as 
learned  before  reaching  what  I  hope  may  be  called  the  present  system 
of  instruction,  and  I  question  if,  in  the  development  of  sixty  years  as  a 
whole,  more  has  been  gained  in  any  department  of  learning  than  in  the 
methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  in  this  Institution.  Pro- 
found ignorance  or  intellectual  blindness  is  the  first  condition  of  a  per- 
son born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  does  not  make  any  material  difference 
whether  that  person  be  in  a  state  of  infancy  or  of  adult  years.  All 
that  we  acquire,  we  owe  to  the  gift  of  language.  With  most  of  those 
who  hear  me,  speech  is  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathe  from  the  earliest 
prattling  of  childhood  to  the  end  of  life.  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  is 
an  acquirement  in  the  face  of  impediments  which  only  duty,  ambition, 
patience  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  can  remove.  The  intellectual 
growth  has  been  from  signs  to  sounds,  from  gestures  to  visible  speech, 
from  complete  silence  to  effective  utterance.  Out  of  mental  chaos 
come  intellectual  form  and  order,  knowledge  and  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, until  it  is  finally  demonstrated  that,  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, natural  methods  alone  are  the  right  methods,  whether  we  teach  or 
learn,  or  whether  they  be  in  phrases  or  objects.  Teachers  of  signs  or 
of  articulation  agree  in  this,  that  each  lesson  should  present  some  ob- 
ject, and  each  phrase  a  comprehensive  fact  or  result.  Visible  Speech, 
though  attempted  in  the  very  beginning,  only  took  definite  form  or 
shape  some  thirty  years  ago.  Intended,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Bell, 
as  a  key  to  the  other  alphabets,  it  has  become,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor de  Morgan,  '^  a  round  bridge  from  language  to  language  and 
from  no  speech  to  speech,  "  or  as  '^  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  teachers  with 
instructions  how  to  use  it."  Teachers  in  this  remarkable  art  deal  at 
first  with  articulation  pure  and  simple,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  with 
the  modulation  of  the  voice  and  with  lip  reading,  which  are  matters 
requiring  subsequent  and  separate  attention.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  deaf  and  dumb  children  could  laugh  and  cry  like  other  children,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  their  voices  could  be  modulated  and  regulated. 
Then  came  the  further  discovery  of  an  easy  way  to  prevent  stammer- 
ing with  methods  for  removing  defects  in  the  human  voice.  So  great 
indeed  has  been  the  improvement  in  visible  speech  that  we  read  of 
cases  where  prose  and  song,  as,  for  example,  Longfellow's  ''  Psalm  of 
Life,"  have  been  pronounced  not  only  with  natural  and  expressive 
inflections,  but  with  elocutionary  marks  and  results.     These  utterances 
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of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  called  mechanical  speech^  but  it  is  no 
marrel  perhaps  that  a  poor  Italian  father  with  two  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren, the  one  taught  by  signs,  and  the  other  by  actual  speech,  once  ex- 
claimed :  "  Thim  poor  fellow  is  always  sad  and  alone,  but  this  one 
understands  and  is  understood.  He  knows  what  he  knows,  bat  we  do 
not,  because  we  cannot  understand  him,  nor  he  us.  The  first  is  for  us 
as  if  he  was  dead,  but  the  second  has  come  to  life  again  and  lives." 

Of  two  other  children,  the  one  in  the  fifth  and  the  other  in  the 
sixth  year  of  instruction,  a  mother  of  the  latter  says,  *'  He  uses  no 
other  means  of  expression,  and  understands  well  what  is  said  to  him  ; 
while  the  father  writes,  curiously  enough,  that  '^  once  indocile,  indo- 
lent and  unwilling  to  work,  my  son  has  changed  from  black  to  white. 
He  was  a  viper  ;  now  he  is  a  dove  ;  if  a  year  ago  he  was  worth  a 
farthing,  now  he  is  worth  a  gold  piece  of  twenty  francs.  "  But  all 
such  cases,  I  am  assured,  are  rather  exceptional  than  real. 

In  our  own  Institution,  we  have  seen  satisfactory  results  of  visible 
speech,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  private  than  in  the  public  examina- 
tion of  pupils,  but  teaching  by  signs  and  by  visible  speech  are  here  both 
united  and  in  constant  use  where  it  is  best  for  the  pupils. 

In  the  advanced  classes  there  is  constant  evidence,  in  either  form  of 
expression,  of  complete  comprehension  in  the  moral  faculties,  and  of  a 
conscience  acting  as  the  wise  monitor  of  the  present  life  and  the  better 
life  to  come.  Beyond  this  is  the  intellectual  ability  to  grasp  in  these 
forms  of  expression  at  the  nicest  distinctions  and  even  subtleties  of 
thought  and  language. 

Of  text  books  and  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to  master  them,  we  may, 
with  the  hope  of  improving  upon  the  past  in  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge,  feel  content  with  the  present.  All  that  is  taught  in  any 
grade  of  school  elsewhere  is  taught  here. 

We  learn,  first  of  all,  that  the  cause  of  enforced  silence  is  not  in  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  but  in  the  want  of  hearing,  and  that  the  ear  is  perhaps 
the  most  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  human  body.  Whether 
the  loss  of  hearing  comes  from  inheritance,  birth  or  disease,  it  is,  let  us 
thank  God,  very  far  from  being  without  remedy,  either  for  the  soul, 
the  mind  or  the  body. 

If  one  may  behold  the  so-called  idiot,  grow  from  a  feeble  mind  and 
body  into  physical  and  mental  culture — and  we  have  all  seen  this — if 
that  scourge,  known  as  scrofula,  may  be  at  least  partially  removed,  so 
that  the  body  shall  become  strong  enough  or  healthy  enough  to  educate 
one  as  it  were  into  the  true  ways  of  living  well,  the  loss  of  hearing  is 
far  from  approximating  to  the  greatest  of  physical  infirmities.  It  is  far 
less  indeed  than  the  misfortune  of  being  blind. 

The  first  means  of  relief  is  with  the  parent  whose  duty  it  is,  and  by 
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the  most  natural  methods^  to  show  to  the  bereft  child  that  it  has  all  the 
needed  capacity  to  learn  which  belongs  to  the  speaking  and  hearing 
child,  only  that  more  effort  and  patience  is  required. 

The  labor  for  successful  mastery  over  eyery  obstacle[to  adyancement 
should  be  inspired  by  the  noble  purpose  of  leading  one  from  mental 
darkness  to  moral  and  intellectual  light. 

OBJECTS  AND  MODES  OF  TEACHING. 

Let  us,  indeed,  not  forget  that  the  chief  object  of  our  mission  is  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  alike  in  morals,  manners  and 
letters.  The  causes  of  the  misforti^ne  which  has  brought  so  many 
thousands  to  this  institution  are  beyond  our  control.  We  can  always, 
in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  seek  to  alleviate,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  remove,  not  the  causes,  but  the  effect  of  a  great  misfortune, 
so  that  those  who  are  taught  here  may  become  happy  in  their  own  exis- 
tence and  capable  of  conferring  happiness  upon  others. 

We,  as  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  some  of  you,  as  teachers,  can  hardly 
comprehend  that  first  sad  memory  and  yet  sadder  fact  conveyed  from 
child  to  mother  and  father,  that  the  little  one  God  has  given  them  has 
been  born  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind ;  it  may  be,  as  we  too  well  know  in 
our  own  experience,  all  three  in  one  person.  With  most  of  us  and  onre, 
it  was  the  smile  of  infancy  responding  to  a  mother's  caresses  and  a  fa- 
ther's joy,  that  first  gave  evidence  of  the  hearing  ear  and  the  seeing 
eye.  With  most  of  those  in  our  care,  neither  the  clap  of  thunder  nor 
the  roar  of  cannon  could  awake  any  sensation  beyond  a  possible  vibra- 
tion of  almost  senseless  sound,  and  so  the  parent  only  too  soon  and  too 
painfully  learned  that  a  silence  which  threatens  to  be  forever  took  the 
place  of  the  endearing  cry  of  "mother  and  father."  The  deaf  one 
hears  nothing,  imitates  nothing,  repeats  nothing,  and  two  of  the  senses 
are  simply  dead — dead,  but,  thank  Heaven  again,  not  beyond  the  power 
of  a  new  birth  in  a  re-created  life.  The  intellectual  existence  is  not 
dead  ;  the  disease  at  its  worst  is  but  a  bodily  ailment.  Sometimes  it  is 
only  a  deficient  hearing  or  utterance,  and  then  the  still  small  voice  and 
the  dull  ear  may  grow  into  a  fuller  sense  of  speech  and  recognition. 
Providentially  for  the  little  ones  who  suffer  on  earth,  the  greater  need- 
ed care  develops  the  greater  needed  love  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sore  to 
come  in  the  human  soul  as  with  Him  who  from  the  love  of  the  human 
race  restored  the  withered  hand,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech 
to  the  dumb. 

And  so,  passing  from  the  home  to  the  chapel,  where  the  day  is  ush- 
ered in  by  prayer  and  petition  to  the  great  Oiver  of  light  and  life,  and 
from  the  school-room,  the  class-room,  the  sewing-room  and  the  work- 
shop, mind  and  body  are  prepared  for  the  present  day  and  for  fu- 
ture time. 
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The  first  lesson  of  life,  with  all  of  us,  but  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
especially,  is  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.  The  next  les- 
son, and  it  is  a  very  stimulating  one  to  all  mankind,  is  that  Knowledge 
is  Power,  and  the  third  one  is  what  we  all  most  love — Power  itself — 
and  this  valuable  possession  for  good  or  for  evil,  just  in  this  place,  is 
to  all  the  initiated  here  to  be  the  starting  point  in  the  voyage  of  life. 
Step  by  step  the  pupil  is  lifted  up  from  the  most  trifling  imitations  and 
the  shortest  words  to  ideas  and  pictures  of  reality  or  fancy,  that 
through  life  will  become  fixed  impressions  upon  the  mind  ;  and  so  on, 
again,  from  pantomine,  or  signs,  to  voice,  from  learning  to  memory, 
from  the  least  little  things  to  the  possession  of  great  results,  the  stu 
dent  feels  at  last  that  God  has  endowed  him  or  her  with  all  possible 
capacities  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

1  have  spoken  of  our  indebtedness  to  France  in  the  contract  made  in 
1816  between  Oallaudet  and  Le  Clerc ;  but  our  obligations  go  much  fur- 
ther.   It  was  the  Abbe  de  rEp6e  who  gave  to  Prance  and  to  the  world 
the  first  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     In  his  own 
native  land,  when  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  probably  about   one  hun- 
dred and  nine  years  ago,  this  Apostle  of  the  deaf-mutes,  as  they  love  to 
call  him — and  we  too  may  also  recognize  his  claim  to  thisApostleship — 
according  to  the  Abb6  Sicard,  his  successor  as  a  teacher,  and  his  biogra- 
pher also,  discovered,  in  a  chance  visit,  two  deaf  and  dumb  girls  in  Paris, 
to  whom  one  Father  Vanin  had  endeavored  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  chiefly  by  pictures.     The  work  left  by  the  priest  was  accepted 
by  his  pupil  from  pure  good  will,  and  probably  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  with  a  spirit  and  devotion  which  all  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge.   In  his  own  home,  only  recently  demolished,  public  exhibitions 
were  given  in  1772,  '73  and  '74,  of  the  two  deaf  and  dumb  girls  whose  sad 
condition  inspired  him  to  continue  the  work  commenced  by  the  worthy 
priest.     In  the  midst  of  these  labors  began  the  conflict,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  between  the  language  of  pantomimic  signs  and  what  may  be  call- 
ed spasmodic  efforts  of  expression  by  articulation.     The  Abb6  Sicard 
improved  upon  his  friend  and  teacher,  and  it  is  probable  that  Samuel 
Heinicke,  the  Oerman  instructor  at  Leipsic  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  im- 
proved upon  both,  as  he  certainly  did  by  the  use  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
voice,  but  the  Abb6  de  l'£p6e  did  not  discard  the  voice  as  one  of  the  two 
modes  of  conveying  knowledge ;  for  in  his  memoir  he  expressly  says  ; 
*  *From  time  to  time  we  dictate  the  lessons  with  the  living  voice,  and  wi th- 
ont  making  a  sign." 

It  was  also  one  of  the  Abba's  own  pupils,  educated  in  articulation, 
upon  whom  he  uniformly  depended  to  assist  him  at  mass,  in  the  pre- 
scribed responses  of  the  Church.  As  has  been  said  in  a  very  instruc- 
tiTe  paper  from  the  pen  of  Leon  Vaisse,  of  Paris,  the  Abbe  de  1'  Ep6e 
regarded  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  the  apex  and 
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not  as  the  basis  of  the  edifice  of  their  education ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  our  own  Board  of  Instructors,  and  to  me,  as  an 
amateur,  whose  opinion  I  confess  is  not  worth  much,  it  seems  to  be  the 
wisest  course  to  follow  at  least  the  best  examples  of  England,  France 
and  Italy,  without  discarding  the  German,  Holland  and  Austrian  meth- 
ods of  instruction. 

The  same  authority  tells  us,  also,  that,  way  back  in  1620,  in  Spain ;  in 
England  in  1653  ;  at  the  Academy  of  Caen  in  1746,  and  elsewhere  in 
France  in  1747, 1749  and  1751,  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  vaa 
discussed,  and  here  and  there  a  pupil  taught ;  but  the  founder  of  the 
first  school  of  instruction  was  the  Abbe  de  1'  Ep6e,  probably  in  1770  or 
1771,  and  since  then  more  than  fifty  schools  have  been  established  in 
France  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf    and  dumb. 

The  creation  of  schools  in  the  United  States  has  been  quite  as  extended, 
and  in  about  half  the  time  ;  and  it  is  but  the  truth  to  say  that  our  present 
Principal,  Isaac  Lewis  Feet,  and  his  distinguished  father  and  predecessor, 
have  kept  full  abreast  of  the  age  in  the  suggestion  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  country.  I  think,  indeed,  we  may  re- 
call all  the  Presidents  of  our  faculty  and  the  presiding  officers  of  all  our 
Boards  of  Directors  with  supreme  satisfaction.  De  Witt  Chnton,  el- 
ected in  1817,  and  retired  in  1819  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State, 
led  the  way  to  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  Rev.  James  Milnor,  Robert  C.  Cornell, 
Harvey  P.  Feet,  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Shepherd  Knapp  and  Re?. 
William  Adams.  Eight  Presidents  served  the  Board  for  nearly  sixty- 
three  years.  Long  may  the  survivor  live  to  grace  the  Board  by  his 
welcome  presence,  and  encourage  all  of  us  by  his  consistent  life  and 
wise  example. 

In  our  past  list  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  dead 
exceed  the  living  by  more  than  twenty  to  one,  and  yet  this  Institution 
is  hardly  sixty-three  years  old.  I  recall  in  my  own  remembrance, 
though  not  all  in  service  with  me,  among  those  who  served  here  in  the 
past,  the  honored  names  of  Verplanck,  Hone,  King,  Cornell,  Weeb, 
Vinton,  Morse,  Alstyne,  Talbot,  Stone,  Knapp,  Kelly,  Kent,  Lawrence, 
Cambreleng,  Tallmadge,  Robbins,  Campbell,  Russell,  Wetmore,  Hedges, 
Curtis,  Green,  Beekman,  Smith,  Hall,  Averill,  Strong,  Duer,  Harpar, 
Bushnell,  Folsom  and  Niblo.  You  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  have 
been  longer  in  the  service,  and  especially  your  first  Vice-President,  who 
has  been  about  forty  years  in  service,  will  remember  a  much  longer  list 
of  honorable  names  who  preceded  you  in  that  voyage  of  life  which  will 
soon  take  us  also  beyond  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  the  grave. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  happy  in  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future, 
all  those  who  so  redeem  their  time  on  earth  as  in  the  end  by  faithful 
service  to  be  welcomed  by  the  angels  of  God  into  the  paradise  of  Heaven ! 

And  just  here  let  me  recall 
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THE  NAMES  OF  OUR  LARGER  BENEFACTORS 

and  their  noble  gifts,  not  omitting,  however,  among  the  gifts,  tliat  of  the 
author  of  the  Ciiry  Testimonial  which  has  given  distinction  and  en- 
couragement to  pupils  for  so  many  years,  nor  that  of  onr  twenty-five 
years'  faithful  Matron,  Harriet  Stoner,  whose  small  gift  of  $100  is  so 
arranged  as  to  continue  to  increase  the  benefits  it  confers  as  long  as  the 
Institution  itself  shall  endure. 

Epliraim  Helbrook $85,281  00 

JobnAlstjne     25,000  00 

WiUiam  Dennistoun  11,892  97 

Setli  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Simon  V.  Sickles 5,000  00 

Madame  Eliza  Jamel , 5,000  00 

Thomas  C.  Cbardavoyne 5,000  00 

Sarah  Stake 4,850  00 

James  Anderson 2,500  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

Thomas  Frisel  Thompson 2,000  00 

John  Noble 2,000  00 

Thomas  Riley 2,000  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

James  N.  Cobb. 2,000  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Thomas  Eddy 1,000  00 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 1,000  00 

OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  STATE. 

Some  special  recognition  is  due  to  the  commonwealth  upon  an 
occasion  like  the  present.  In  all  the  world,  I  know  of  no  more  boun- 
tiful benefactor  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  then  the  State  of  New  York, 
now,  and  heretofore.  The  Counties  provide  homes  for  them  from  the 
age  of  six  to  twelve  years,  and  the  State  until  they  are  as  thoroughly 
educated  in  all  the  uses  and  duties  of  life  as  its  most  favored  children. 
It  gives  them  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  in  acquired  education  the 
scholarship  which  belongs  to  the  higher  Seminaries  of  learning.  There 
is,  perhaps,  need  of  some  newer  and  better  methods  of  instruction  in 
trades  and  means  of  support  after  leaving  the  Institution.  Our  pupils 
all  acquire,  not  only  the  best  possible  English  education,  but  the  girls, 
the  best  possible  practical  instruction  in  needle-work,  whether  of  the 
hand  or  the  machine  ;  and  for  the  boys,  at  least  the  best  methods  of  me- 
clianical  industry.  The  State  cannot  always  support  them  :  neither  can 
the  counties,  nor  the  community,  nor  parents.  The  State  performs  its 
wliole  duty  when  it  gives  a  free  education  and  support  for  fourteen 
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years  to    all  its  deaf  and  dumb  children.     It  has  even  remoied  the 
word  indigent  from  the  roll  call,  and  receives  rich  and  poor  alike. 

In  behalf  of  the  State  then,  and  in  justice  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  in  deference,  I  hope  I  may  say,  to  Principal,  Superintendent  and 
faculty,  and  still  more,  to  express  the  yievrs  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
I  know  I  may  say,  that  in  this  Institution  some  sort  of  practical  and 
Active  industry  is  deemed  essential  to  success.  "  He  that  will  network 
neither  shall  he  eat,"  is  a  principle  of  life  taught  by  Paul  to  his  disci- 
ples, and  it  is  one  tliat  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  command  of  the 
Preacher :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,"  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  viz.  :  that  *'  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest" 

Here  is  the  place  for  study,  for  present  work  of  some  kind,  and  for 
preparation  for  future  industry.  Here  let  the  State  feel  that  it  is  re- 
ceiving some  real  return  for  the  millions  of  dollars  in  money  expended 
upon  the  education  and  support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, let  directors  and  officers  seek  out  some  new  kind  of  employment, 
and  the  pupils  cheerfully  accept  the  service  assigned  them.  Let  trades 
be  taught  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  an  early  beginning  made  in  ap- 
prenticeship, so  that  a  part  of  each  day,  or  at  least  of  each  week,  shall  be 
divided  between  study,  work  and  recreation.  Why  should  not  girls, 
supported  for  a  long  time  by  the  State,  be  trained  in  every  useful  in- 
dustry, for  example,  as  seamstresses,  in  which  service  really  skillful 
workwomen  never  fail  to  have  a  demand  for  their  time  :  or  as  trained 
nurses,  a  kind  of  service  always  in  demand,  or  as  accomplished  wait- 
resses, or  even  as  cooks,  so  that  that  kind  of  art,  than  which  fev 
are  greater  because  it  provides  for  that  good  digestion  which  waits  on 
appetite,  and  '*  in  that  health  which  waits  on  both,"  prevents  half  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  so  assuring  to  multitudes  whose  tempers 
and  stomachs  are  now  spoiled  by  bad  cooking,  new  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  Women  in  all  ordinary  work  fare  as  well  as  men,  if  fitted  for 
well-chosen  occupations,  and  in  household  work,  both  in  wages  and 
care  for  their  comforts,  they  fare  much  better.  Skilled  work-people 
have  solved  about  all  the  problems  of  future  support,  if  they  wiU  sim- 
ply fit  their  hands  to  the  burdens  which  Providence  has  imposed  upon 
them.  By  these  methods  alone,  wrought  out  in  well-arranged  order 
and  system,  can  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  and  adults  of  the  State 
compensate  the  State  and  the  community  for  the  liberal  and  intelligent 
expenditures  made  for  their  welfare. 

OUR  EARLY  LIFE  AKD  HLSTORY. 

« 

It  is  fitting  upon  the  present  occasion  to  recall  the  rise  and  growth  oi 
deaf  and  dumb  instruction  in  this  city.  The  fir^t  census  of  this  class 
of  unfortunates  was  made  in  1817,  when  sixty-one  persons  were  fonnd 
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in  the  then  ton  wards  of  the  city,  tUe  whole  city  population  being  at  the 

time  I2O9OOO.    April  15th  of  that  year  the  institution  received  its  firsfc 

corporate  existence,  and  the  same  day  of  the  same  year,  the  Asylum 

opened  at  Hartford.     On  the  2d  and  4th  of  March,  1818,  there  met,  in 

the  City  Hall  Court  Boom,  an  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  called  to 

promote  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  education,  and  among  the  number 

were  the  four  first  pupils  of  the  one  institution  which  has  since  increased 

to  seven  in  the  State,  and  last  year  to  537  pupils  received  at  our  New 

Tork  home.    The  first  lessons  were  taught  in  a  room  assigned  in  the 

Old  Alms  House,   then  in  City  Hall  Park.     The  four  pupils  soon 

increased  to  33,  nine  of  whom  were  boarders,  and  the  rest  day  scholars. 

The  city  gave  1400  a  year  for  their  support,  and,   except  for  pay 

scholars,  private  charity   provided  for  all.     In  1819,  there  were  47 

pupils,  eleven  of  whom  were  sent  to  Albany  for  exhibition  before  the 

Legislature,  and  so  effective  was  the  appeal  that  the  State  appropriated 

$10,000  for  their  benefit  and  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  a  moiety  of 

the  income  from  the  tax  on  lotteries.      In  1821  the  State  gave  12,500 

to  the  institution,  and  in  1822  the  first  per  capita  support  of  $150  a 

year,  which  from  time  to  time  was  increased  to  $300  per  annum,  but 

since  then  reduced  to  1250.     In  1827,  with  an  appropriation  of  110,000 

for  building  purposes  came  an  order,  still  the  law  of  the  State,  giving 

the  selection  of  the  pupils  to  State  Officials,   fifst  to  the  Secretary  of 

State  then,  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  now 

andfor  a  long  time  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

To  the  gift  of  $10,000  from  the  State,  the  city  added  an  acre  of  land 
between  fourth  and  fifth  Avenues  with  a  lease  of  ten  acres  more  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils.     All  these  acres  now,  as  for  our  loss  in  the  gift  of  the 
city  we, too  well  know,  are  mostly  occupied  by  costly  dwellings.    The 
Directors  raised  125,000  by  subscriptions,  and  135,000  completed  the 
buildings  at  50th  Street.     These  were  twice  enlarged,  and  of  necessity 
from  the  constant  influx  of  pupils  and  the  union  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution with  the  Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie  in  1836,  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  1821.    New  quarters  were  soon  found  necessary, 
and  the  Directors,    with   wise  sagacity,   purchased  the  37^  acres  on 
Washington  Heights,    now  occupied  by  the  Institution,  with  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  western  banks  of  the  Hudson.     Then,  with  be- 
coming ceremonies,  as  many  of  us  will  remember,  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1853  ,we  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  large  and  useful  edifice.     There, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1856,  we  removed  our  315  pupils.     There,  we 
haye  received  many  hundreds  of  pupils,  and  taught  them  as  we  hope, 
not  only  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  but  lifted  them  up,  mind,  body  and 
estate,  from  the  deep  darkness  of  profound  ignorance  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  of  history,  of  letters  and  of  mankind.    There,  after  an 
appeal  to  the  State  for  the  education  of  a  younger  class  of  pupils,  all 
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deaf-mutes  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  are  made  welcome  ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  each  of  the  sixty  coun- 
ties of  the  State  to  see  that  they  are  sent  here^  and  remain  here  until 
the  State  takes  them  by  the  hand  and  leads  them  on  to  those  higher 
branches  of  learning,  wherein  nothing  is  omitted  which  can  make  them 
useful  members  of  society. 

There,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1867,  we  celebrated  our  semi-centennial  anniversary,  and,  in  no  spirit 
of  boasting,  I  think,  commemorated  the  substantial  and  satisfying  fact, 
that  the  New  York  Institution  had,  in  its  half  century  of  time,  more 
than  kept  abreast  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  world. 

Practically  out  of  debt,  and  still  owning  a  valuable  property,  thanks 
to  the  State,  the  city  and  the  people,  we  now,  on  this  beautiful  spot  of 
land,  still  higher  up  the  Hudson  than  our  imposing  home  on  Washing- 
ton Heights,  begin  a  new  home  and  school  for  our  younger  pupils,  to  be 
followed  m  time,  if  not  ere  long,  by  the  four  or  five  hundred  pupils 
whom  we  leave  within  the  confines  of  the  great  building,  which,  in 
many  respects,  is  not  now  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  chief 
institution  of  the  State  and  country,  for  the  education  and  support  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here  we  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  largest  of 
the  238  institutions  of  the  world,  while  we  recall  the  fact  that  only  103 
years  ago  there  were  but  three,  and  with  forty  pupils  only,  anywhere 
in  existence. 

We  go  back  once  more  from  these  Heights  on  the  Hudson  to  Michel 
de  I'EpSe,  on  the  Heights  of  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  to  honor  the 
memory  ol  the  man  who  not  only  supported  his — really  the  first 
institution  of  the  world — but  supported  it  entirely  from  the  income  of 
his  own  small  fortune.  He  had  labored  on  from  1755  to  1789,  the  year 
of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  77.  In  1791,  the  French  Government  made 
then,  and  forever  thereafter,  all  the  teachable  deaf  and  dumb  the 
children  of  the  State.  Just  earlier,  or  in  1754,  Samuel  Heinicke,  a 
private  soldier  at  Dresden,  began  his  career  as  director  of  the  German 
System  of  teaching  by  the  human  voice.  His  labors,  interrupted 
by  the  seven  years'  German  war,  were  now  resumed  at  Ei)endorf,  near 
Hamburg,  in  1778,  and,  later  on,  at  Leipsic,  where  under  the  auspices 
of  Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  with  nine  pupils,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  first  institution  ever  supported  by  the  German  people. 
Heinicke  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  61,  or  ten  years  after  the  Dumbie- 
dikes  school  at  Edinburgh,  taught  by  Thomas  Braid  wood,  and  removei 
to  Hackney,  near  London,  in  1773.  Those  who  study  these  schools 
from  the  beginning,  I  think,  may  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  in  our  own. 

But  few  of  us  can  have  any  idea  of  the  obstmctions  thrown  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  abroad,  and  still 
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more,  in  the  United  States.  When  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet 
met  little  Alice  Cogswell  at  Hartford,  in  a  pastime  walk  through  the 
town,  his  interest  and  sympathies  were  at  once  attracted  by  the  graces 
of  a  charming  child,  and  he  did  not  leaye  the  place  where  he  found  her 
until  he  had  taught  the  little  one  her  first  lesson  in  object  reading. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  a  father  in  full  sympathy  with  his  child,  ta 
discover  all  possible  means  of  relief  for  his  afflicted  little  one.  Hence 
the  first  mission  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  to  London  and  Scotland  in  1815. 
From  the  London  schools  he  was  excluded  by  rules  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  receive  instruction,  and  in  Scotland,  the  teacher  had 
received  his  own  license  to  teach  only  upon  condition  that  he  should 
not  impart  the  like  knowledge  to  others.  In  these  days  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  the  destitute,  whether  in  intellect,  culture  or 
purse,  we  can  hai-dly  take  in  a  fact  like  this.  But  so  it  was.  Happily 
for  humanity  and  for  letters,  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Gallaudet 
met  at  London  the  Abb6  Sicard  with  his  pupil  Laurent  Clerc,  and  to 
this  Providential  meeting  we  owe  our  first  success  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States. 

In  recalling  the  history  of  the  Institution  with  which  we  are  connect- 
ed, I  have  endeavored  to  leaiii  something  of  the  lives  and  conditions  of 
those  who  have  received  the  care  of  its  officers  and  the  education  of  its 
faculty.  After  diligent  inquiry,  the  Principal  has  placed  in  my  hands 
a  very  interesting  record  of  the  places  and  occupations  of  those  mem- 
bers of  our  class  of  highest  advancement,  who  have  graduated  during 
the  past  ten  years.  I  hope  that  this  and  like  records  may  be  preserved 
in  all  the  future,  so  that  from  time  to  time  all  may  know  more  of  the 
resources  of  those  reared  by  the  State  and  placed  with  us  and  our  suc- 
cessors, for  instruction  in  letters  and  improvement  in  character. 

Of  the  ten  who  graduated  in  June,  1879,  the  three  young  ladies  re- 
side most  happily  with  their  parents,  while  the  seven  young  men  have 
employment,  3  as  printer!?,  1  as  a  partner  with  his  father  in  business,  1 
as  a  clerk  in  a  commission  office,  receiving  110  a  week,  1  as  a  supervisor 
in  this  Institution,  and  1  a  student  in  the  National  College  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Of  the  72  graduates  of  the  High  Class  since  1869,  8  of  the  youngs 
ladies  are  married,  6  are  teachers  in  5  different  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  1  is  in  the  book-bindery  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  9  adorn 
the  homes  of  their  parents  and  1  is  dead,  making  a  total  of  25.  The 
occupation  of  47  young  men  in  these  10  years  is  as  follows  ;  and  of 
these  only  two  have  died : 

Artists 1 

College  Students ...  2 

Cabinet  Makers 3 

Clerks 6 


1 
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Fanners  in  8  dilEerent  States 

Farm  Laborer 

Gardeners 

Glass  Engravers 

Jewelers 

Merchants 

Photographers 

Pork-packers 

Printers 9 

Shoemakers 6 

Supervisors  in  %  different  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb 4 

Tailors 1 

Teachers  in  8  different  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  dumb.  6 
Out  of  employment,  being  an  invalid 1 

Of  the  5  clerks^  1  is  a  book-keeper  and  cashier  in  a  grocery,  1  la  in  a 
commission  office,  1  in  a  drag  store,  1  in  the  Post  Office  at  Syracuse, 
and  1  in  the  County  Clerk's  Office  of  Oneida  County.  One  of  the 
farmers  married  a  fellow  graduate,  and  has  taken  up  80  acres  of  land 
in  Nebraska  on  his  own  account. 

In  every  instance,  the  Principal  is  assured  they  receive  more  than 
ordinary  returns  for  their  industry,  and  are  esteemed  as  adepts  in  their 
several  pursuits. 

The  social  position  of  both  males  and  females  I  am  happy  to  state,  is 
reported  as  decidedly  good. 

Another  gratifying  fact  is  that  but  three  of  all  these  young  men  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  support,  two  of  these  being  students  in  col- 
lege, and  one  not  in  health,  which  result  is  a  strong  argument  in  faror 
of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  a  point  which  enables  them  to  com- 
pete with  hearing  persons.  The  facts  in  the  history  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Class  since  its  foundation  in  1851,  I  am  assured,  more 
than  make  good  the  record  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  2,538  other  graduates  sent  forth  since  the  opening  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  1818,  have  also  contributed  their  share  to  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  Not  one  per  cent,  I  am  rejoiced  to  say,  have 
been  numbered  among  the  pauper  or  criminal  classes,  while  nearly  all 
have  illustrated,  both  in  their  public  and  private  life,  the  beauty  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice. 

Two  of  our  early  graduates,  the  one,  Clinton  S.  Fay,  an  influential 
farmer  in  Chautauqua  County,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  since  1831,  and  the  other,  James  Nack,  the  Author  of  the 
poem  of  **  the  Old  Clock,'*  with  the  refrain,  "  Here  she  goes,  and 
there  she  goes,"  and,  until  within  8  years  deputy  in  the  County  Clerk's 
Office  in  the  City  of  New  York,  have  died  within  a  few  weeks,  the  one 
at  the  age  of  69,  and  the  other  aged  71. 
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There  is  great  encouragement  in  this  record^  and  it  points  the  way 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  all  possible  aid,  by  way  of  preparation,  to 
that  very  trying  and  perplexing  time  of  life  which  follows  the  period 
of  graduation.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  often  sadly  defrauded  from 
knowing  so  little  of  the  world.  Seven,  ten  or  fourteen  years  in  an 
institution  in  not  the  best  school  for  practical  business  after  one  leaves 
its  enclosure,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  so  educating  our  pupils  as  to 
fit  them,  by  the  very  best  methods,  for  their  great  future  in  life. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  we  found  here,  and  now,  practically  and 
officially,  the  ground- work  of  a  great  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Tlie  fact  that  we  begin  with  pupils  in  the 
younger  classes  only,  lends  additional  interest  to  the  present  occasion. 
Here  shall  the  child  of  six  years  old  receive  its  earliest  instruction  in 
letters^  words  and  signs,  and  so  be  taught  first  to  think,  and  then  to 
express  its  thoughts,  as,  thousands  of  years  gone  by,  necessity  created  the 
alphabets — ^Arabic,  Syriac  and  Hebrew — ^by  which,  in  time,  ideas  were 
conveyed  to  the  eyes,  first  in  representations  of  objects  alone,  and  then 
by  symbols  intended  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  soul.  So, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  once  represented  a  battle  by  two  hands  holding  a 
buckler  and  bow,  and  a  siege,  by  a  scaling  ladder.  Later,  Providence 
was  represented  by  the  human  eye,  and  ingratitude,  by  a  viper.  Syl- 
labic language  followed  in  time,  and  so  the  world  has  grown  from  lan- 
guage and  interpretation  and  pure  symbols,  so  common  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  the  wonderful  improvements  seen  and  heard  in  these  declining 
years  of  the  ninteenth  century.  It  was  long  before,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  letters,  that 

"The  noble  art  from  Cadmus  took  its  rise, 
Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  skies  : 
He  first  in  wondrous  magic  letters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopt  the  flying  sound  : 
The  various  figures  bj  his  pencil  wrought 
Gave  coloring  and  body  to  the  thought." 

The  past  is  secure,  and  it  has  been  in  the  Kew  York  Institution,  not 
only  a  noble  example,  but  a  marvelous  success.  If  possible,  let  the  fu- 
ture be  an  improvement  upon  the  past,  so  that  this  place,  beautiful  in 
itself,  grand  and  elevated  in  its  location,  one  of  the  fairest  spots  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  for  270  years  made  historical,  not  less  by  its  discover- 
er than  by  its  utility  and  charms  of  scenery,  shall  find,  at  least,  addi- 
tional attraction  and  interest  in  this  new  home  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  With  three  sad  youthful  exceptions,  where  blind- 
ness makes  the  triple  calamity  of  closed  lips  an^d  ears  and  sight,  all  may 
look  put  upon  the  noble  river  whose  banks  on  either  shore  exhibit  eith- 
er the  highest  cultivation,  or  on  the  walled  palisades  and  surrounding 
hills,  some  of  the  grandest  river  scenery  of  the  world. 
Here,  from  the  bright  morning  sun,  on  to  the  gray  of  the  evening. 
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whenever  the  tired  mind  seeks  relief  from  books^  and  study  and  work, 
peace  and  rest  may  be  found  for  pupils  and  teachers  and  for  all  seeking 
repose  after  the  discharge  of  responsible  duties^  and  here,too,  let  us 
hope,  will  be  found  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from  intelligent  and 
noble  purposes  and  from  work  well  done.  And  so  may  God,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  direct  the  counsels,  guide  the  lives  and  bless  the 
efforts  of  this  new  home  and  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
Empire  State. 

Mr.  George  A.  Bobbins,  by  request  of  the  President,  followed  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  the  Board  to  prepare 
for  the  prospective  removal  of  the  Institution  from  its  present  site. 

MR.    ROBBINS'S  STATEMENT. 

A  few  facts,  briefly  stated,  showing  how  it  has  come  about  that 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
plants  itself  here  to  day,  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  its  many 
friends. 

As  long  ago  as  December  10th,  1872,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Oliver  S. 
Strong,  the  following  Eesolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors : 

"  Eesolved,    That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed,  to  be  called 

the  Committee  of  Observation  ;  whose  duties  shall  be  to  examine  and 
report  at  such  times  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  as  to  a  new  location 
for  the  Institution,  if  on  examination  of  our  charter,  the  Institution  be 
not  confined  to  the  city  of  New  York." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Strong,  the  resignation  and  absence  of  others  of 
the  Committee  followed,  so  that  no  action  was  taken  under  the  Reso- 
lution, and  the  subject  was  permitted  to  rest. 

Meanwhile  we  began  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  passed  1863,  allowing  the  admission  of  County  pupils  as 
young  as  six  years.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  largely  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  small  children,  and  it  became  necessary  to  classify  and 
separate  them  from  the  older  pupils. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1875,  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  question  of  separating  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  from  the  older  children,  recommended  as  wise  policy  the  speedy 
selection  for  purchase,  of  100  to  200  acres,  which  would  suflice  for  all 
future  wants  of  the  Institution,  and  to  which  it  could  be  removed  as 
necessity  might  require  ;  and  it  was 

'*  Eesolved,  That  a  New  Committee  of  Observation  be  appointed^ 
consisting  of  Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  look  out  fon 
examine  and  report  upon  a  plot  of  land  comprising  100  to  200  acres, 
the  purchase  of  which  may  seem  to  them  desirable,  with  a  view  to  ihe 
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removal  thereto,  at  the  proper  time,  of  the  New  York  Inatitation  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb." 

The  Committee  at  once  addressed  themselves  to  the  duty  thus  im- 
posed, and  visited  a  variety  of  places  in  New  York  City  and  its  vicinity  ; 
and  at  their  request  the  Board  was  invited  to  inspect  several  sites. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  operation  of  extension  of  Streets  and  Boule- 
vards at  Washington  Heights,  the  importance  of  preparing  for  removal 
at  no  distant  day  became  more  and  more  apparent.  In  June,  1878, 
this  property,  the  Hoge  place,  was  brought  to  our  notice,,  and  after 
negotations  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months,  was  purchased 
for  the  Institution.  Previous  to  the  purchase,  thorough  surveys  were 
made  by  competent  engineers,  and  the  opinion  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring, 
based  on  his  personal  observation,  was  taken  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  grounds  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Since  the  purchase,  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  drainage,  and  the  improvement  of  the  grounds.  This 
work  has  been  most  thoroughly  done  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Julius  Munckwitz,  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park.  The  portion,  23 
acres,  known  originally  as  the  Van  Wart  property,  last  acquired,  still 
needs  thorough  drainage,  grading  and  cultivation. 

On  September  10th,  1878,  the  Executive  Committee  were  directed 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  adapt  the  house  at  Tarrytown  to  the 
use  of  the  Primary  Department. 

In  preparing  and  furnishing  the  house  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
now  devoted,  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  ^on.  Mr.  Brooks  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  address,  and  the  company  were  invited  to 
witness  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  youthful  pupils.  A  class  of  little 
girls,  pupils  of  the  parent  Institution,  gave  a  rendering  in  concerted 
signs,  of  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm,  which  was  both  impressive  and  touch- 
ing, as  many  present  had  never  seen  any  exhibition  of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  sign  language.  Three  classes  of  boys,  resident  at  the 
Tarrytown  home,  were  then  introduced,  and  gave  an  example  of  the 
elementary  process  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

It  was  necessary  to  close  the  exercises  in  time  for  the  officers  and 
guests  from  the  city  to  return  by  the  train.  The  residents  of  Tarry- 
town, who  had  been  invited  to  attend,  expressed  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  the  exercises  of  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  day  occurred  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  held  immediately  before 
the  public  exercises. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  September  30th,  it  had  been  resolved; 
on  motion  of  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  that  a  Committee  of  two  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  suitable  resolutions  concerning  the  death  of  the  late 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  Board,  and 
the  president  had  appointed  Judge  Henry  E.  Davies  and  Mr.  Brookg 
such  committee. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution.  Judge  Davies  presented  and  read 
the  following 

MEMORIAL. 

Thb  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Robert  Wintbrop, 
at  the  City  of  London,  on  the  12th  of  July. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1841,  and  its  President  id 
1858,  in  which  office^e  served  until  his  retirement  in  1869,  from  which  time  he  made 
his  more  permanent  residence  in  Europe.  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  chief 
Executiye  office  was  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  eminent  educator  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
not  only  in  the  New  York  and  Hartford  Institutions,  but  by  his  books  and  example,  in 
all  the  kindred  Institutions  of  the  country;  and  his  successor  in  office  was  Shepherd 
Enapp,  and,  later,  our  present  distinguished  and  faithful  President,  now  the  onlj 
survivor  of  all  his  predecessors  in  office. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  very  valuable  service  of  Mr. 
Winthrop  during  his  17  years  of  membership  as  a  Director  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  still  more  important  services  he  rendered  during  the  11  years  that  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  and  remember  his  faithful  services  at  the  Institution  when  in 
Fiftieth  Street,  and  his  still  more  important  labors,  during  the  building,  beginning 
and  progress  of  the  Institution  on  Washington  Heights,  as  well  as  his  valuable  and 
needed  presence  at  Albany  during  several  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  every- 
where, indeed,  where  kind  words  and  timely  acts  could  contribute  to  the  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  period  of  his  administration  embraced  years  of  increasing  usefulness 
and  prosperity,  and  on  his  retirement,  just  after  the  celebration  of  our  50th  An- 
niversary, the  Institution  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  State  and  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  the  people. 

His  death  has  taken  from  the  community  a  worthy  citizen  long  connected  with 
many  of  the  most  important  educational,  historical  and  benevolent  Institutions  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  Deaf  and  .Dumb  of  the  State,  one  of  their  most  honored 
friends  and  benefactors. 

Resohed,  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  their  late  President,  Benjamin  R.  Winth- 
rop, and  as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  useful  life,  es- 
pecially of  his  services  during  the  28  years  he  was  a  most  faithful  associate  in  of- 
fice, and  of  his  unselfish  labors  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  City  and  State  of 
New  York,  the  present  Board  of  Directors  will  enter  upon  their  journal  this 
memorial  of  their  deceased  friend. 

Reaoiked,  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  Record,  signed  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  same,  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  memorial  was  accepted^  and  the  Besolntions  adopted. 
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Ill 


Altogether  it  was  a  most  delightful  gathering  and  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  some  present  the  similar  meetings  which  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  their  friends  used  to  hold  in  the  old  Institution  in 
Fiftieth  Street,  as  well  as  the  later  meetings  at  Fanwood. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Tarrytown  branch  of  the  Institution  is  des- 
tined to  become  as  rich  in  pleasant  associations  for  future  generations 
of  deaf-mutes  as  have  been  those  in  Fiftieth  Street  and  at  Washington 
Heights. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects^  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  tlOO  per  annam, 
including   books  and  stationery,   payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 

*  The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes 
day  in  September.     No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

rv.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  pnpils 
supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required,  the  form 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

y.  Applications  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all  matters, 
other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Principal. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must 
be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  by  certificate  of  any  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  The  clothing  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  selected  and 
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supported  as  State  pupils,  is  chargeable  to  the  county  from  which  they 
come  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  annum,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 386,  Laws  of  1864. 

VIII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indiridual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  *  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies,  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Eesiderice,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  bom  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7-  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  pliysican's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  his  habits  ? 

14.  Has    he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 
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17.  Has    he  ever  ased  ardent  spirits,  opiam  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has    he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  bnsinesB, 
or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  f amily,  among  rela- 
tives or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g.y  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary   condition  of  the  parents  ?    Indigent  ? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

PrtMeni, 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secretar^^ 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING    TO    THE    ADMISSION    OF    PUPILS, 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  "An  Act  relative  to  the  care 

and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

ne  people  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly y  do  enact  a^  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  tlie 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instniction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-MuLes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  or 
in  any  Institution  in  the   State  for  the    education  of    deaf-mnte& 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  maintained  thei:ein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  ejich  per  year,  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  unless  tlie  directors  of  the  institution  to  which 
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a  child  has  been  sent  shall  find  that  sneh  child  is  not  a  proper  subject 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received  ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  prom  Chapter  555,  Laws  of  18G4,  Title  1,  SEmoifs  9 

and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 

for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orplian,  whose 
nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  State  for  the  thret 
years  preceding,  and  wlio  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following  named 
institutions,  viz  :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-  Mutes  in  tlic  city  of  Home  or  in  am 
institution  in  this  State  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, /jroriV/^/? 
hts  or  her  application  he  approved  hy  the  siq^eriniendent  of  pvbhc 
instruction.  The  pujiils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  afore- 
said shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  dii-ec- 
tors  of  said  institution  sliall  receive,  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  tlif 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  it» 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  biil 
showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  sucli  pupils  attending  tlie 
institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  sipfned  by  tlie  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oatlis. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  sucli  pupils  shall  bo  five  year-^ . 
but  the  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion  . 
extend   tlie  term  of  any  pupil   for  a  period  not  exvedincr  iliroo   y»Mr.-. 
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The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title  shall  be  desginated  State  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  State  pupils  now  in  said  institution  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION    OF   COUNTRY   PUPILS. 

To  he  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

State  of  New  York,  \       . 
County  of         y        \'  ' ' 

of  the   town  of in   said   countv, 

hpreby  certities  that  he  is  the of ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the day 

of 18  ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for  ;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  applica- 
tion for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

Dated 18     . 


CERTIFICATE. 

To   he  granicd   by   Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor   aiul   sent    to 

the  Iiififitntion, 

State  of  New  York,  )  ^ ,  . 
County  of         ,        (     * ' 

I    have    this  day  solectoci of  the  town    of 

county  of ,  sou    [or   daughter^  of who  was 

born   on    the day   of  18     ,     as     a   county 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  from  the day  of 18    ,  to  the  day  of 

18  ,  (   he  being  then  twelve   years   of  age),  to   be  educated 

and  supported  therein,  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
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of ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863^  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


of  the  town  of 
Dated ,18    . 


FORM  OP  APPLICATION 

To  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned ,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  do  hereby    certify   that of   said   town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.     The  said was years  of  age   on   the day  of 

,18       ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the.parents  of  the  said are ; 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  State  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said as  a  State 

pupil  in  tlie  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  the  said with  clothing.* 

Dated ,18    . 


of  the  town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

*Tn  case  the  parents  are  able  to  prov!r1'*  clothing,  the  above  Bentenoe  ahonld  be  eraand. 
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FORM  OP  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents^  that  we of 

in  the  county  of and  State 

of ,  and of 

in  the  county  of and  State  of are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the   Deaf  and  Dumb,   and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly,  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this 

day  of A.D.  .... 

Whereas of in  the  county 

of and  State  of has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for board  and  taition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said for  money  or  necessary 

articles   furnished   to  said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to   be  void,  otherwise  to  remain    in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  \ 

[l.  8.] 

[l.  8.] 
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SITUATION  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
street,  about  nine  miles  fi*om  the  City  Hall. 

The  Institution  can  be  readied  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  Sixth  or  Ninth  avenue  Elevated  railroads  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  street. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  Elevated  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by 
crosstown  railroad  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  Ele- 
vated railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  cabs  or  stage 
from  Manhattanville. 

3.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stoj)ping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz.  :  At  the  annaal 
election  for  oflBcers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  **The  New  York  Institution  for  ihc 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817^  the  sum  of dollars. 
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Thit   Institution  holds    in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance 

the  names  of  its 

MUNIFICENT   BBNEFACTORS. 


Ephraim  Holbrook, 


John  Alstyne, 


William  Dennistoux,       Seth  Grosvenor, 


Elizabeth  Demilt, 


Simon  V.  Sickles, 


Madame  Eliza  Jumel,       Thomas  C.  Chard avoyne, 


Sarah  Stake, 
Sarah  Demilt, 
John  Noble,     . 
Thomas  Egleston, 


James  Anderson, 
Thomas  Frisel  Thompson, 
Thomas  Riley, 
James  N.  Cobb, 


Samuel  S.  Howland,        Elizabeth  Gelston, 


Thomas  Eddy, 


Bobert  C.  Goodhue, 


Benj.  F.  Wheelwright,  Daniel  Marley. 
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OFFTCERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 


FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class — Term  expires  May,  1881. 

Morris  K.  Jesup.  Samuel  Thorne. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies.  James  0.  Sheldon. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams.  George  A.  Robbins. 

Oeoroe  F.  Betts.  William  M.  Halstbd. 

Second  Class — Term  expires  May,  1882. 

(  VacanL)  William  H.  Fogg. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D.  Benjamin  H.  Field. 

William  Frothingham,  M.D.  John  L.  Tonnele. 

Bev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.D.  John  T.  Terry. 

Third  Class — Term  expires  May,  1883. 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks.  Avery  T.  Brown. 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.  Albert  M.  Patterson. 

Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL.D.  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D, 

.•Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Everett  Herrick,  M.D. 


8  Officers  and  Directors, 

Executive  Committee, 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  Chairman. 
William  Frothikqham,  M.D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Bobbins. 
John  L.  Toxxele. 

Ladies*  Comwittee, 

Mrs.  Benjamix  H.  Fi  vam Chairman, 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown Secretary. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan Treasurer, 

Miss  Julia  Cooper.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard. 

Mrs.  Eth^n  Allen.  Miss  Harriet  Taber. 

Miss  Julia  Rhinelander.  Mrs.  John  T.  Terry. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Walter.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stoddard. 

Mrs.  AVilltam  Frothingham.  Mrs.  William  A.  Haines. 


% 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRIKCIPAL. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  C.E. 
G.  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
CHESTER  Q.  MANN. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
MARIA  TOLES. 
MYRA  L.  BARRAGER. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION, 

MRS.  CELIA  L.  CLARKE. 
'Instructor  of  tlie  High  Class. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

WILLIAM  POBTEE,  M.D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FEOTHINGHAM,  M.D.     EVERETT  HEBRICK,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCEY  K  BEAINEED. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD, 

W.  S.  CRITTENDEN. 

CLERK, 

CHAELES  M.  SMITH. 

MALE  SUPERVISORS, 

WALLACE  F.  HOWELL. 
ALBEET  F.  HOLBEOOK.  STEPHEN  F.  SLOAT. 

MATRONS, 

MISS  PEUDENCE  LEWIS— Supervisors'  Department. 

MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY— Linen  Department. 

MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  EHOADES— Seamstress'  Department 

MES.  FEANCES  D.  BICE— Primary  Department  (Tarrytown). 

MBS.  JULIET  T.  DILLINGHAM— Primary  Department  (Fanvood). 

MISS  JANE  D.  LAVEBY— Culinary  Department. 

MISS  SAEAH  J.  BUTLEE— Hospital  Department. 

FEMALE  SUPERVISORS, 

ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER 
EACHEL  A.  COOK.  ADDIE  L.  FE4LBIGH. 

CLAEA  L  WOODEUFF.  LOUISA  JOYCE. 

ENGINESB, 

JOSEPH  H.  BANKS. 

NIGHT  WATCH, 

FEEDEEICK  A.  GEELOFF.  NEWTON  N.  HAZE^ 

MAEY  C.  FEASEE. 

FOREMEN  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

E.  A.  HODGSON Printer. 

JOHN  H.  CLEAEWATEE Cdbimtniaher. 

JOHN  LECHTHALEE Shoemaker. 

HENEY  BOTH Taihr. 

ALBEET  METZGEE Gardener. 

JOHNT.  ZIEGLEE Farmer. 

THOMAS  BEATTY Baker. 
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SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  present  to  the  Legislature  the  Sixty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  management  of  the  Institution^  its  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a 
complete  statement  of  its  financial  and  general  condition  for  the  year 
beginning  October  1st,  1879,  and  ending  September  30th,  1880. 

In  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  presented  herewith,  full  details  are 
given  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year.  From  this  Re- 
port it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institution  has  been  managed  with  the 
strictest  economy,  and  that  the  Directors  have  kept  within  their  in- 
come, notwithstanding  the  heavy  outlay  for  work  at  Tarrytown.  The 
boring  of  a  well  there  has  developed  a  vast  and  exhaustless  supply  of 
water,  which,  under  careful  analysis,  proves  to  be  of  uncommon  excel- 
lence and  purity. 

From  tlie  report  of  the  Superintendent  and  Physician  it  appears 
that  553  pupils  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  year,  of  whom 
345  were  males  and  208  were  females.  Of  the  553  maintained  in  the 
Institution,  291  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York  ;  171  by  the 
Comities  of  New  York ;  81  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  10  by  par- 
ents, guardians  or  friends.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  details 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  and  Physician,  of  the 
work  done  in  all  the  shops  and  in  the  garden,  of  the  repairs  and  im- 
provements both  at  Washington  Heights  and  at  Tarrytown,  and  the 
results  of  the  constant  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  econo- 
mical working  of  the  Institution  in  all  respects. 

The  Directors  are  very  glad  to  report  that  the  health  of  all  the 
scholars  and  other  inmates  of  the  Institution  has  been  remarkably 
good,  and  that  not  one  single  death  has  occurred  during  the  year. 
They  confidently  believe  that  under  Divine  Providence  this  condition 
is  due  to  increased  perfection  in  sanitary  precautions,  attention  to  diet 
aud  vigilance  of  supervision.  Their  object  for  many  years  has  been  to 
^ive  a  generous,  wholesome  diet  to  the  unfortunitte  children  com- 
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mitted  to  their  care,  and  tlins  keep  their  bodies  in  a  strong,  healthy 
state,  that  their  minds  may  also  be  stronger  and  more  capable  of  recei?- 
ing  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  for  this  year  is  of  much  greater  interest 
than  usual.  In  addition  to  the  usual  explanation  of  his  methods  of 
training  and  culture  and  his  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  deaf- 
mutes,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Fourth  Conference  of  Principals  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  Northampton, 
on  the  25th  of  May  last,  and  a  long  and  interesting  report  of  his  trip 
to  Milan,  in  Italy,  to  attend  The  Second  International  Congress  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Deaf-Mutes,  which  was  held  there 
in  September  last.  This  report  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal,  giv- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  complete  description  of  the  action  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Principal's  discussion  thereon. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  reports  of  Eev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard, 
D.D.,  and  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D.,  both  of  whom  also  at- 
tended the  Congress  as  delegates,  which  reports  will  be  found  interest- 
ing and  comprehensive. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Examination  shows, 
with  great  precision  and  detail,  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  Institution.  This  report  will  be  found  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
because  it  contains  separate  and  detailed  reports  by  nearly  all  the  gcD- 
tlemen  who  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  examination.  The  special 
report  of  the  Examination  of  the  High  Class,  by  the  Rev.  George  Pay- 
son,  and  an  account  of  the  Closing  Exercises  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
are  included  in  this  Report. 

Several  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Some 
of  the  members  of  last  year  have  been  unable  longer  to  attend  to  their 
duties,  and  new  members  have  been  appointed  to  fill  their  places.  And 
two  have  been  stricken  down  by  death — the  Rev.  William  Adams,  onr 
late  President,  and  Mr.  Samuel  V.  Hoffman.  Appended  to  this  Re- 
port will  be  found  a  complete  account  of  the  services  held  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Adams  at  the  Institution,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1880. 

In  the  staff  of  officers  and  employes  there  have  been  a  few  changes, 
but  in  general  the  force  remains  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year. 

Every  endeavor  has  been  made,  consistent  with  our  financial  condi- 
tion, to  increase  the  capabilities  of  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  and 
to  fit  the  pupils  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  intelligent,  self- 
supporting,  good  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reduction  of  the  allowance  for  State  pupils, 
which  has  been  made  for  several  years  in  succession  while  the  prices  of 
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supplies  in  general  were  going  down,  will  now,  that  a  reaction  in  prices 
has  set  in,  be  stopped,  and  that  the  allowance  be  increased.  It  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  keep  within  the  last  reduced  allowance, 
though  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent  all  possible  waste  and 
to  manage  the  finances  of  the  Institution  with  intelligent  economy. 

The  Board  will  gladly  welcome  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  all 
visits  by  State  and  county  officers  of  this  and  other  States,  as  well  as 
all  private  individuals  who  feel  a  sympathy  with  and  an  interest  in  our 
work. 

The  Directors  desire,  at  this  time,  to  express  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  these  afflicted 
fellow  beings  who  are  committed  to  their  care.  And  it  will  be  their 
desire  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  to  merit  the  approbation 
which  they  have  received  for  their  efforts,  and  to  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently administer  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

HENEY  E.  DAVIES, 

First  Vice-President. 
Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S   ACCOUNT 


FOR 


THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1880. 


EXPENDITUEES. 


Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  76  baiTels *  1229  00 

Barley 6  63 

Biikiug  powder,  soda  and  cream  tartar 77  89 

Beans,  10  barrels, 79  99 

Berries,  604  quarts 107  18 

Board  of  workmen  at  Tarrytown 70  00 

Buckwheat  flour 1  44 

Butcher's  meat,  148,777  pounds 12,293  47 

Butter,  16,944  pounds 4,583  47 

Canned  goods 223  25 

Cartage  and  freight 310  50 

Cheese,  698  pounds 94  04 

Chickens,  442  pounds 69  IT 

Chicory,  600  pounds 38  00 

Cider  vinegar,  9  barrels 76  62 

Citron 2  00 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 12  36 

Coflfee,  3,079  lbs 692  96 

Codfisli  (boneless),  2,842  lbs 212  31 

Corn  Starch  and  Tapioca 9  43 

Cranberries,  3  bbls 19  4t*» 

Crackers,  1,628  lbs 139  58 

Crushed  Wheat 6  36 

Dried  Fruits,  2,683  lbs 277  87 

Eggs,  1,667  doz 314  Oi» 

Flavoring  Extracts 25  07 

Carried  forward $19,972  % 


Instruction  oj  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  15 

Brought  forward 119,972  95 

Floar,  615  bbls 4,869  50 

Flour  (Graham),  2  bbls 12  20 

Fresh  fish 714  20 

Gelatine  and  ginger 14  08 

Grapes,  439  lbs 27  04 

Head  cheese,  1,620  lbs 162  00 

Hops,  malt  and  yeast 70  14 

Hominy,  25i  bbls 107  40 

Horse  radish 14  75 

Ice,  116,945  lbs 549  72 

Indian  meal,  27  bags  56  82 

Lard,  2,066  lbs 183  72 

Lemons  and  oranges,  12^  boxes 57  11 

Haccaroni 2  88 

Mackei-el,  11  bbls 112  50 

Melons 11  07 

Milk,  124,498  quarts 6,765  63 

Molasses  and  syrup,  1,784  gallons 888  90 

Mustard 55  24 

Nuts  and  candies 17  72 

Oatmeal,  22^  barrels 169  25 

Peaches,  35  baskets 65  05 

Pepper,  53  pounds 12  23 

Pickles * 59  33 

Pine-apples 4  75 

Pork  (salt),  5  barrels 73  37 

Potatoes,  475  barrels 816  15 

Potatoes  (sweet),  18^  barrels 47  90 

Baisins,  15  boxes 41  95 

Rice,  4,768  pounds 407  71 

Salt,  21  sacks 37  20 

Sardines,  225  boxes 35  26 

Smoked  meats,  7,937  lbs 731  69 

Smoked  fish,  69  lbs 10  93 

Spices 44  71 

Sugar,  20,919  lbs 1,911  15 

Salad  oil 16  50 

Tea,  1,305  pounds 471  11 

Turkey,  1,009  pounds 159  85 

Vegetables 102  62 

Carried  forward $39,884  28 
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Brought  forward $39,884  28 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers $25,133  21 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants     $6,995  00 

Matrons 1,552  00 

Supervisors 1,862  24 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cooks. . .      2,284  00 

Seamstresses,    waiters,    cliamber- 

maids  and  laborers 7,760  65 

20,453  89 

45,587  10 

Clothing, 

Bathing,  sponges 31  43 

Braid,  binding  and  trimming 9  58 

Buttons 36  35 

Cambric,  481  yards 38  61 

Cartage 35  90 

Cash  advanced  pupils 456  31 

Cassimeres  and  satinets,  2,491  yards. 2,126  22 

Coats,  14 81  50 

Cord,  elastic  and  webbing 13  32 

Collars  (paper),   12,500 Ill  10 

Collars  (linen),  28  dozen 23  90 

Combs,  42  dozen 37  44 

Corsets,  8^  dozen 54  58 

Corset  laces  and  steels 2  10 

Denims,  100  yards 15  50 

Diaper,  10  pieces 12  30 

Drawers,  30  dozen 140  50 

Dress  goods,  684  yards 130  15 

Dress  lining,  230  yards 15  36 

Flannel,  228  yards 71  06 

Gingham,  730  yards 75  74 

Gloves,  2  dozen 4  75 

Hair  cutting 66  52 

Hair  and  nail  brushes 8  50 

Hats  and  caps,  56f  dozen 387  15 

Handkerchiefs,  76^  dozen 56  20 

Hoods,  6i  dozen 30  67 

Carried  forward $4,072  74     $85,471  38 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  17 

Branglit  forward 14,072  74     $85,471  38 

Hoso  and  lialf  hose,  121^  dozen 288  31 

Jean,  215  yards 19  32 

Xiiitiiug  cotton  and  yarn 14  90 

Larkspur  seed 6  13 

Linen  tliread 1  53 

Mittens,  13|  dozen 33  50 

Neckties,  29  dozen • 31  90 

Overalls  and  jumpers,  1 J  dozen 13  50 

Patterns 3  25 

Pins  and  needles 41  97 

Plaid,  469  yards 79  77 

Print,  2,270  yard.s 164  41 

Ribbon 2  84 

Scarfs,  Oi  dozen 23  38 

Scissors  and  grinding 23  25 

Sewing  macliines,  2 60  00 

Sewing  macliine  repairs 28  12 

Sewing  gilk  and  twist 10  25 

Shawls,  7 21  50 

Shirting,  2,594  yards 229  35 

Shirts,  G'i  dozon 53  25 

Shoe  blackins:  aiid  brushes. 40  95 

Skirts,  3  dozen 21  88 

Spool  cotton,  125  dozen 69  35 

Suiting,  100  yards 18  28 

Suits  eloLhing,  75 889  25 

Suspenders,  7  dozen 14  85 

TJiimbles 1  50 

Trunks  and  bags 55  51 

Tooth  b'ushes,  11  dnzen 12  00 

Under  shirts  and  under  vests,  3?^  dozen. . . .  193  00 

Vests,  lOi  dozen 164  40 

Waists 4  71 

$6,708  85     . 
Leather  and  findings,  shoe  shop 

account $2,V)17  71 

Wa^jes  of  shoemaker 900  00 

3,817  71 

Carried  forward $10,526  56    $85,471  38 
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Oariied  forward $10,526  66    $85,471  38 

Linings  and  trimmings,   tailor 

shop  account $1.«642  85 

Wages  of  tailor  and  tailoresses.  952  92 

2,595  77 

Furniture* 

• 

Apple  parers,  2 1  76 

Baskets  and  repairs Ill  20 

Bath  bri€k 4  11 

Blankets,  60  pairs 176  26 

Britannia  pitchers,  2  dozen 49  50 

Brooms,  33  dozen 112  25 

Brashes,  35^  dozen 125  75 

Camphor  for  preserving  blankets 10  35 

Carpeting,  lining  and  tacks 168  23 

Cartage  and  freight 58  85 

Chairs  and  stools,  7^  dozen 49  26 

Cheese  safe 2  00 

Clocks  and  repairing 17  75 

Clothes  lines  and  pins 2  40 

Crash,  1,050  yards 121  89 

Cretone,  52  yards 11  81 

Crockery 196  88 

Damask,  319  yards 164  13 

Desk  repairs 37  00 

Enameled  cloth 3  11 

Feathers  and  feather  dusters 2  13 

Galvanized  iron  steamers 18  07 

Gas  shades  and  fixtures 30  16 

Knives  and  forks 13  86 

Lanterns  and  looking  glasses 9  25 

Mangle 125  00 

Mats,  3^  dozen 55  42 

Matting,  59  yards 57  53 

Mattresses  made  and  re-made,  431 273  72 

Mops  and  handles,  9^  dozen 32  25 

Mouse  and  rat  traps 2  91 

Moss  and  hair  for  mattresses,  1,157  pounds. .  180  76 

Napkins  and  Doyles,  9  dozen 20  25 

Oil  cloth  and  linoleum 140  88 

Carried  forward • $2,386  16    $98,693  71 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1 9 

Brought  forward $2,386  16    $98,593  71 

Oven  peels 5  80 

Pails,  7  dozen 26  50 

Picfnre  moiildiug,  nails,  etc 29  72 

Pillows  re-made,  139 13  90 

Quilts  and  counterpanes,  51 56  40 

Refrigerator,  1 22  50 

Repairing  furniture 56  36 

Repairing  tin  and  copper  ware 148  58 

Beplating  table  ware 68  16 

Rubber  sheeting,  40J  yards 21  87 

Russia  iron  baking  pans,  4 8  00 

Sad  ii*ons  and  stands 7  50 

Sheeting,  1,909  yards 314  69 

Saiall  kitchen  wares 4  45 

Straw,  17,729  pounds 2li  05 

Stove  repairs —  pipe,   zinc,  etc 84  4JJ 

Table  covers,  6 15  60 

Tea  and  tablespoons,  2  gross 12  44 

Ticking,  391  yai-ds 52  20 

Tinware 146  77 

Towels,  5J  dozen 16  10 

Toweling,  408  yards 59  20 

Toning  piano ^       2  00 

Whisk  brooms,  3^  dozen 7  23 

Window  shades  and  repairs 103  77 

Wooden  ware 6  85 

13,887  22 

Building  and  Repairs, 

Paid  for  drainage  and  gi-ading 

at  Tarrytown $3,679  25 

Rapid   Transit    Bock    Drilling 

Co.,  on  acc't  Artesian  Well.        2,262  40 

5,941  65 

Carpenters'  wages 2,295  05 

Lumber 2,241  30 

Painting  and  Glazing 2,217  52 

Mason  Work 1,695  32 

Hardware  and  Tools 527  66 

Labor 509  60 

earned  forward $15,428  00  $102,480  93 
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Brought  forward $15,428  00  1102,480  98 

Draiuagc 307  85 

Pipe  and  Fittings 385  65 

Excavating  for  rdaviug  Crotoii  pipe 383  50 

Plumbinir. 382  24 

Kalsomining  and  WliitowashiDg 330  58 

Water  Meter 262  25 

Repairing  Roofs,  GiUlers  and   Leaders 249  02 

Repairing  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers 248  72 

Wire  Work 144  86 

Iron  and  Bhicksmithing 121  98 

Cartaire 114  7 


Batli  and  Lanndry  Tubs 90  00 

Repairing  Sinks 70  34 

Repairi  ng  Ran^jes 78  44 

Galvanized  Iron  Work 70  96 

Lightning  Rods n7  50 

Shafling 49  50 

Improving  Cemetery  Plot 25  00 

Rojie 18  46 

Po\v«ler  and  Fnsc 10  88                         , 

Doors  and  Window  sash 11  08                         i 

$18,956  56     I 

Fuel  and  Lights.  \ 

Anthracite  coal,  1,342  tons 5,G16  18 

Gns,  h245,8C0  feet 2,200  06 

Hoisting,  slioveling  and  carting  coal 635  07 

Charcoal,  370  barrels 233  00 

Sperm   oil,   30 J  -gallons 48  50 

Ctjal  barrows,  shovels,  etc 29  04 

Matches  10  gross 25  00 

Fine  brnshos 5  25 

Kerosene  oil 4  64 

Wages  of  engineer  and  liremen 1,654  09 

$10,450  ^ 

Printing, 

Pro?so3,  typo  and  fnrnitnre 1,241  37                      I 

Paper  and  cards 320  07 

FoUling  and  Binding 38  84 

Traveling  expenses  and  Postage 33  05 

Carried  forward 1,633  33  $131,888  ti 
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Bronglit  forward  $1,633  33  $131,888  32 

Cartage. 23  00 

Re-covering  rollers,  luk  aud  beuziae 17  10    . 

Wages  of  Priuters 1,116  00 


Stalle, 

Oal3,  395  Ijags 636  57 

Hay,  36,644  pounds 358  90 

Ilorse  shoeing 180  80 

Repairing  wngons,  cartd  and  sleighs 153  70 

Harness  and  repairing 98  40 

Gronnd  feed  and  oil  meal 73  33 

Lnmbor  wagon 55  00 

Lap  robes 32  00 

Blankets,  Liniment  and  stable  tools 25  73 

Straw 17  50 

Wages  of  stablemen 436  50 


Washing. 

Hard  soap,  15,070  pounds 925  64 

Starch,  2,800  pounds 158  48 

Washing  fluid,  517  gallons 131  89 

Soap  stocky  sal  soda  aud  borax 76  50 

Blueing 48  13 

L'oniiig  machine 38  00 

Cartaixe 28  86 

Castile  soap 22  12 

Sapolio 17  15 

Wanres  of  laundresses 2.052  94 


$2,789  43 


1,968  43 


3,499  71 

Wages  of  firmer  and  gardener,  seeds,  manure,  etc 2,149  11 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools 1,512  13 

Hospital  Supplies  $1,065. 72.  Wages  of  Nurse ,  $300 1,365  72 

Delegation  to  Milan  Conference 600  00 

Kailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire 547  61 

Stationery 458  02 

Expenses  of  sending  pupils  home  in  excess  of  receipts. ...  341  03 

Croton  AVator 294  00 

Revenue  aud  postage  stamps 274  22 

Subscription  to  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  194  00 


Carried  forward 147,881  73 
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Brought  forward $147,881  73 

Freight,  Cartage  and  Expressage 63  70 

Alcohol 63  11 

AdvertisiDg 61  93 

Legal  services 60  00 

Newspaper  Subscriptions 31  45 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  City  Exhibition ^55 

Telegrams 24  51 

Drum  repairs • 10  89 

Twine 10  18 

Croton  hose 9  03 

Boat  Cushions 7  50 

Repairing  Watchman's  Lime  detector 6  00 

Fly-paper  and  Insect  powder 5  55 

Employment  Agency 6  00 

State  Manuals 2  00 

Paid  Mr  Stevenson,  release  of  suit  in  Tarry  town  Estate. .  1,700  00 

Rent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank 35  00 

Paid  loan  of  Merchants  Bank 6,000  00 

Books  for  library 101  38 

Cash  in   Institution  for  savings  of  Merchants  clerks 6,686  89 

Cash  in  United  States  Trust  Company 40,000  00 

Casli  in  Merchants  Bank : 5,200  11 

8207,980  51 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  23 


BfiCEIPTS. 

From  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  State  pupils*  boord 

and  tuition $69,202  47 

From  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  clothing 

State  and  support  of  County  pupils  from  said  County..  35,114  26 
From  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Nov  Jersev  for  board, 

tution  and  clothing  of  pupils  from    said  State 23,259  74 

From  the  Treasurers  of  the  following  counties  for  clothing 

of  State  and  support  of  County  pupils 

Clothlne  Sapport  of 

State  papUfl.       Coaofypapils.  Total. 

Albany U92  lb  82,248  33        $2,741  08 

Broonae 50  25  50  25 

Cattareugus 30  00  30  00 

Cayuga 30  00  30  00 

Chaulauqua  ....  90  26  300  00            390  26 

Chemung 60  00  60  00 

Chenango 88  92  88  92 

Erie 60  00  300  00            360  00 

Franklin 30  00  30  OD 

Kings 953  58  4,891  18         5,844  76 

Livingston 30  00  30  00 

Madison 60  00  60  00 

Monroe 60  00  60  00 

Niagara 30  00  30  00 

Oneida 180  00  180  00 

Onondaga 150  00  150  00 

Ontario 60  00  60  00 

Orange 339  00  895  83          1,234  83 

Oswego 90  00  90  00 

Queens 153  00  1,197  00         1,350  00 

Eensselaer 60  00  900  00            960  00 

Richmond 87  67  325  00            412  67 

Eocklaud 90  00  300  00            390  00 

Saratoga 30  00  30  00 

Schuyler 30  00  30  00 

Schoharie 263  01  1,548  33        1,81134 

St.  Lawrence....  57  50  57  50 


Carried  forward,    $3,056  94    $12,906  67     $16,561  61  $127,676  47 
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Brought  forward,  $3,655  94    $12,905  67     $16,561  61   $127,676  4T 

Stcnben 30  00  30  00 

Suffolk 70  92  505  83  576  75 

Sullivan 128  33  121  67  250  00 

Tioga 30  00  30  00 

Ulster 180  00         1,990  00        2,170  00 

Westchester....  230  00  1,416  66         1,646  66 

Wyoming 62  50  275  00  337  50 

$4,387  69      $17,214  83 $21,602  52 

From  paying  pupils  for  boiird  and  tuition 2,906  94 

Prom  printing 573  ?7 

From  sales  of  grease  and  refuse 304  25 

From  sales  of  wood 150  50 

From  discount  on  audited  bills 151  11 

From  clothing 134  44 

From  sales  of  empty  barrels 55  06 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account 47  95 

From  sales,  rags  and  old  paper 43  25 

From  sales,  old  iron 30  8i 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account 14  98 

From  sales,  dry  goods 10  67 

From  sales,  vegetables 9  80 

From  sale  trunk  and  books , 12  35 

From  legacy  of  D.  Marley,  (in  part) 1,389  50 

From  interest 2,633  84 

From  proceeds  of  sale  at  Fan  wood  under  foreclosure. . . .  3,230  ht 

From  New  York  City  Kevenue  Jiond 40,000  00 

Cash  balance  October  1,  1679 7,092  75 


$207,y80  51 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  j     ' 

Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is 
the  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Insiitution  for  the  Instrucliou  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  tlic  Jeiwn- 
ent's  knowledge  and  bolief  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular,  aud  fiu'- 
ther  saith  not.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Treasurer. 

Sworn  before  me  this  the  2Gtli ) 
day  of  October,  1880.  ) 

Andrew  Warner, 

Notary  Public. 


Instriiction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Eeportof  the  Superintendent  and  Physician* 


Td  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kew  York  InsUhitionfor  the  Instruc-^ 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen". — In  prescniing  the  statistics  and  review  of  the 
Administrative  aiul  Medical  departments  of  tlie  Institution  for  the  fiscal 
jear  ending  September  30,  1880,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record 
a  period  of  unusual  health,  and  continued  prosperity. 

Administrative. 

The  followin<j  table  shows  the  summary  of  pupils  who  have  been 
conuccted  wiili  the  Instilution. 


MHles. 

FtfinaleB. 

Total, 

Number  prt'seiit  8e])tfiiil)er  30,  1879 

Former  pupil.-*  roiuliniited 

New  pupils  admitted. 

291 
18 
36 

185 

9 

14 

476 
27 
50 

"Whole  luimber 

Number  who  have  left  during  the  year 

845 
63 

208 
42 

558 

105 

Number  coniiectFd  with    the  Institution  Sep- 
tember 80,  1880 

282 

166 

448 

The  553  pupils  who  were  under  instruction  during  the  year,  were 
•upper ted  as  follows. 

By  the  State  of  New  York, 291 

By  the  Counties  of  New  York, 171 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 81 

By  the  parents,  guardians,  or  friends, 10 

Total, 553 

Of  the  60  admissions,  22  were  County  pu|)ils  and  11  State  pupils,  13 
were  from  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey  and  4  were  private. 

Of  the  105  discharges,  85  were  State  and  8  wero  Connty  pupils,  8- 
were  from  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey  and  4  were  private. 

The  avernge  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  Institntion  during- 

the  past  year  wus  503. 

Financial. 

The  bills  against  the  Counties  for  board  and  tuition  of  pupils,  and 

receipts  on  account  of  printing,  repairs  at  shops  and  all  other  sources 

made  payable   to  the  Superintendent  have  been  duly  collected   and 

promptly  rendered  to  the  Treasurer.     Tlie  vouchers  for  payment  of  all 

accounts  made  by  the  Snpcriutondent  have  been  audited  monthly  by 

theSxecntive  Committee  and  placed  on  file  as  heretofore  for  future 
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reference.     The  itemized  account  of  disbursements  and  receipts  is  em- 
braced as  nsnal  in  the  Treasurer's  account. 

The  increasing  cost  of  provisions  and  supplies  and  the  decided  ad- 
yance  in  labor  has  received  special  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Eiecti- 
tive  Committee.  In  the  face  of  these  eularged  expenditures,  tlie  action  of 
the  Legislature  in  reducing  the  allowance  for  board  and  tuition  of  State 
pupils  for  the  ensuing  year  to  a  figure  considerably  below  tbe  per 
capita  cost  of  their  support  during  the  past  year  would  hardly  appear 
to  be  justified,  and  if  continued  is  liable  to  embarrass  the  Directors  in 
their  benevolent  designs  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  abun- 
dant and  surprising  success  attending  the  efforts  to  instruct  this  other- 
wise dependent  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  the  possible  event  in 
their  neglected  condition  of  their  becoming  an  annual  and  permanent 
charge  upon  the  State,  makes  the  subject  one  requiring  wise  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  charities. 

Ikdustrtal. 

The  work  at  the  trades  has  been  continued  by  the  pupils  with  their 
accustomed  diligence  and  faithfulness — indeed,  I  may  say  to  an  nn- 
nsual  degree.  The  harmony  of  action  and  zeal  in  their  work  has  been 
very  noticeable.  In  so  large  a  household,  it  is  difficult  to  occnnitelj 
estimate  the  amount  performed  by  individual  members.  The  amount 
accomplished  in  the  several  industries  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of 
former  years. 

I  present  herewith  a  statistical  account  of  the  work  performed  in  the 

various  departments. 

Carpenter  Shop. 

Value  of  new  work  and  repairs  done  for  the  Institution. . . .  $3,677  20 

Shoe  Shop. 

Number  of  nlioes  made 1027  pairs. 

Cost  of  1»018  pairs  of  shoes  distributed |2,773  00 

Cost  of  repairing  1,988  pairs  of  shoes 1,188  50 

(Custom  worK  (cash) 47  05 

(4,004  45 

Tailor  Shop. 

Number  of  coats  made 183 

Number  of  jaclcets  made 275 

Number  of  pairs  of  pants  made 571 

Nnmt)er  of  vests  made     87 

Numl>er  of  mattress  ticks  made 42 

Number  of  straw    t1cl\S  made 16 

Number  of  pillow  ticlts  made 8 

Cost  of  140  coats  distributed $806  45 

Cost  of  204  jaclxets  distributed 815  85 

Cost  of  487  pairs  of  pants  distributed 1,784  16 

Cost  of  15  vests  distributed 81  76 

Custom  work  (cash) It  96 

$8,401  68 
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PiiiNTiNG  Office. 

{Value  ofuork  done  for  the  Inetitution.) 


For  the  Educational  Deparlment. . . 
For  the  Adininstrative  Department. 

Printing  Annual  Report 

Custom  Work  (cahh) 


t448  00 

86  26 

876  00 

678  77 


11,483  02 


Farm  and  Garden. 

{Vegetahlea  and  fruit  used  in  the  Institution,  etc,) 


Apples,  44  barrels 

Asparagus,  46  bunches. 
Beans,  138  bushels  . . . . 

Beets,  188  bushels 

Cabbage,  8406  heads. . . 
Carrots,  45  busliels. . . . 

Cauliflower,  138 

Celery,  891  dozen 

Cherries,  8^  bushels. . . 

Corn,  1085  dozen 

Cucumbers,  148 dozen. . 
Currants,  46  pounds. . . 

Egfj:  plants,  63 

Leelfs,  4.440 bunches. . 
Lettuce,  288  bushels. . . 

Onions,  62  bushels 

Parsley,  76  bunches .... 


$88  00 

9  20 

158  20 

68  60 

340  60 

67  50 

18  80 

195  50 

4  25 

258  75 

oo  75 

4  00 

7  80 

277  50 

349  50 

83  20 

5  75 

Amount  carried  up. .  .$1913  20 


Brought  up. . 
Parsnips,  112   bushels.... 

Peaches,  4  baskets 

Pears,  6  bushels 

Peas,  48  bushels 

Peppere,  4  Imshels 

Pie  ]>lnnt,  477  bunches. . . . 

Potatoes,  82  l)arrels 

Rndi-shes,  116  bushels. . .    . 

Spinach,  114  barrels 

Spronrs,  51  barrels 

'louiatoes,  842  bushels. . . . 

Turnips,  100  bnsliels 

Cash  from  sale  of  vegeta- 
bles   


.918  20 
112  00 

8  00 
6  00 

82  26 
400 

80  00 
184  60 

72  60 
142  60 

51  00 
218  75 

60  00 

9  80 


Total |2,824  60 


Seamstress  Eooms. 

{Artieiea  made,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  mending, 

alterations,  etc*) 


Aprons 656 

Bags 28 

Books  covered 125 

Chemises 158 

Counterpanes 59 

Curtains 142 

Drawers  pairs . .  285 

Dresses 881 

Napkins 122 


Nijrlit  dresses. 
Pillow  cases. , 

Slieets 

Shirrs 

Skirts 

'J'alile  clcithes 
Towftls , 


123 

786 

443 

861 

100 

116 

980 

Towels  (slate) 600 


Eepairs  and  Improvements. 

The  expenses  for  repairs  and  improvements  liave  been  considerable, 
but  only  such  as  were  especially  important,  and  dno  to  wise  economy 
iu  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  Institution. 

1.  The  Directors  having  ilocidcd  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
printing,  the  oflBce  was  enlarged  by  taking  a  portion  of  tlie  tailor 
shopi  and  changing  the  partition,  thus  giving  ample  room  for  new 
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presses  and  otiier  material  recently  pnrcbased.  Additional  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  iJiis  trade  liave  been  given  to  the  pupils  by  the 
regular  printing  of  a  weekly  paper  at  the  Instituiion.  The  work  of  the 
oSco  has  increased,  giving  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  boys. 

2.  The  Croton  pipe  lias  been  taken  up  and  reluid  below  the  grade 
of  the  new  Boulevard,  and  a  water  meter  attached  to  the  Croton  main 
according  to  instructions  of  the  Croton  Department.  The  work  of 
grading  the  approaches  to  the  Bonlevanl  on  the  drive  to  10th  Avomie, 
has  also  been  accomplished.  The  oursido  woodwork  of  the  School 
building  has  been  thoroughly  painted,  and  the  nsual  repaira  re- 
quired in  renovating  the  building  was  done  during  vacation. 

3.  The  Board  of  Directors  having  decided  to  use  the  Mansion 
House  for  the  smaller  boys,  the  building  was  put  in  order  and  re- 
opened on  the  6th  of  December  by  the  transfer  <»f  44  boys  from  6  to 
10  years  of  age,  who  had  been  recently  admitted.  The  house  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr^.  J.  T.  Dillingham,  matron,  nnd 
Miss  Louisa  Joyce,  supervisor.  Mr.  T.  H.  Jewell  was  selected  us 
teacher.  This  change  in  the  care  of  the  little  boys  has  qiiieily 
resulted  in  a  decided  and  pleasing  improvement  in  the  discipline  of 
the  bovs  at  the  main  build inst. 

4.  The  lirai^ch  Institution  at  Tar»7town  has  continued  without 
change,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  advantngcs  of 
an  isolated  primary  chissification.  The  Artesian  well  in  process  of 
construction  is  expectod  to  supply  an  abundance  of  water,  a  dcsideral- 
um  indispcnsible  to  so  largo  an  institution. 

The  large  dwelling  house  located  on  Broadway,  Inis  been  i-cpalrel 
and  painted  and  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Fourteen  hundred  feci  of 
picket  fence,  five  feet  high,  has  been  erected  along  Broadway,  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet,  seven  feet  high,  on  tlic  uorikm 
boundary  of  the  property. 

Medical. 

In  consideration  of  the  variety  of  diseases  exhibited  in  the  followii.: 
table,  and  the  unavoidable  exposure  in  exerciac  and  visits  home  of  Uj: 
childien,  many  of  whom  are  naturally  delicate  and  inclined  to  di^ea^-e. 
we  feel  great  occasion  for  thankfulness,  and  we  are  impressed  by  the 
fact  thzit  not  a  single  death  has  taken  place  in  our  household  of  CiU' 
people  within  the  entire  year. 

In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  an  epidemic  of  mcasle.- 
prevailed  among  our  pupils,  numbering  seventy-three  CJises,  T:it 
favorable  season  aided  no  doubt  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  tlx 
disease,  and  relived  us  from  much  inconvenience  in  caiing  for  bo  large 
a  number. 
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The  following  list  of  cases  required  special  professional  attontion^ 
being  confined  for  the  lime  biiing  in  onr  infirmary  : 


AmenorrliOBii 

Asthma 

Broncliitis 

Catarrh 

Cornea  nicer 

Conjunct! vitis. 

Croup 

Debility 

Diarrhoea 

Enteritis. . , 

Erysipelas 

Fractnro  (Tibula  and  Fibula) 

Granular  liils 

Hemorrhoids  

Hysteria 

Injury 

Intermittent  fever 

Jaundice 

Measles 

Peritonitis 

Plt'urisy 

Pneumonia 

Pt>'.?on  (by  ivy) 

Porrigo 

Bheuniatisni 

Tonsllitis. 

Whitlow 


Males. 

Fern  9  lea. 

Total. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

9 

1 

10 

11 

9 

20 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 

S 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

9 

14 

1 

1 

13 

CO 

73 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 

14 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

16 

14 

30 

1 

1 

Agknowledoments. 

The  following  nowspapois  ami  periodicals,  gratuitously  fnrnished  to 
our  pnpils  by  the  various  publishers  and  friends,  have  been  rognlarly 
received,  and  assist  in  a  good  de.irree  in  securing  the  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  housohoUI.  Wo  trust  that  tlie  friends  interested  in 
this  particular  and  important  benevolence,  may  help  to  increase  the  list 
OS  opportunity  offers. 

Montlily. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  Xork  City. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York  City. 
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Sheltering  Anns,  New  York  City. 
Oar  Becord,  Boffalo^  N.  Y. 

Th€  fiiia  Drop,  Turtle  Crook,  PennsjlvaDia. 
Mare  Joamal  of  Xebmska,  Oinaha^  Nebraska. 
The  iliuc  Biinger,  Austin,  Texas. 

Sarf  ij  5ci::cl  Ajrociito,  New  York  City. 

DtSKid  £do:rJ,  Fulton,  Missouri. 

Sr.z .:  0  frir-r--,  Kizoxville,  Tennessee. 

Mr:i?  C.  r  :^  :::.  Faribault,  Minn.     (Two  copies.) 

T^^y-r  T./i  T:  :-:ne. 

X.f  17'/. 

rielfew  Y:ri  I  ■ ..  7   ::  •].;.'.  New  York  City, 
lie  Newbr-^    ^-  •   ~  7-  nr-ia.^  Xewbnrgb,  N.  Y. 
r.-*TJtica  ""-->-  ■   I-  -1- ..  T  -ca.  X.  Y. 
Tie  Water:,  r-:  1       •:        '^'.jrtowu,  N.  Y. 
Ii6  Eomc  St ' :    -    ---••-    y.  Y. 
ZisSai'a::^  ::   >.  ■     \r.  >i-n:^  X.  Y. 
7.i  Rcnsse  ;- "*     -   ^*--?>  a.^^^i^Iaerville,  N.  Y. 
l.L*2  WeeiV  >    :    ■'  -'^'    >    r.-tu^on,  N.  J. 
rheKoc:::-**     ^    ■    -      .  V  inille,  Ky.     (Two  copies.) 
Zie  Gooo>  •:  •    *        ^  *  :  :.yii,  Va.     (Two  copies.) 
^\e  Deiif-X    >   ^     ^  '»  >1  oh.     (Two  copies.) 

^.-Mnte^   *  ••    IS  Ohio.     (Two  copies.) 

jleDeafA    -  ^«  ^.e-scsonv-lle.  III. 

J'.u  Dciif-^    .      --.-^    *.  t     u,  Wis.     (Two  copies.) 
'•.:Deaf-^-^     -  ">^^v  York  City.     (Two copies.) 

'.5  Deaf  ^  ''"^^  Springs,  Col. 

'[l  Tab:. .  •    •  *        •- 

' .-  Kaus»^^■ 
• ..:-  ChiCiC 

2icha:*i  >  ^  "'-   '^^   iuJcbted  for  twelve  single  aaJ 

-  indiKlK-"  •     '^^    '   hu  pupils. 

rhooidi  ^  "  - ^ ^ •  ^^^^  ^^  Indian  and  war  i-elics  from 


incm'xi^  -    *  \.:>mmittee,  for  supplies  for  the 

.rcef'^i    *'  "^   ''   ^^  Primary  department. 
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From  the  officers  of  the  Peoples'  Line  of  Steamers,  the  Now  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  and  ^ew  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Bailroads,  we  have  received  liberal  reduction  m  rates  of  fare  for  pupils 
going  to  their  homes  for  vacation. 

To  Dr.  William  Frothingham  and  Dr.  E.   Herrick,   the    Consulting 

Pi)jsicians,  we  are  under  special  obligations  for  professional   courtesies 

and  assistance. 

Conclusion. 

Comparatively  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  working  force  of 
this  department.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hallicy,  *Snpervisur,  having  resigned  in 
August,  Mr.  Wallace  F.  Howell  was  advanced  to  his  position,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  F.  Sloat,  a  graduate  of  the  High  Class,  was  appointed  as  As- 
sistant Supervisor. 

I  desire  to  record  the  continued  and  harmonious  aciion  of  the  officera 
and  assistants  throughout  the  Institution.  The  greater  happiness  and 
contentment  of  the  pupils  has  been  fully  realized  in  consequence. 

In  the  experience  of  the  year,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  mercies 
dispensed  by  an  All-Wise  Providence.  We  would  not  appear  unmind- 
ful of  our  indebtedness  for  so  many  added  blessings. 

Respectfullv  yours, 

WILLIAM  PORTEB,  M.D., 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 
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Sheltering  Arms,  New  York  Cifcj. 

Oar  Record,  BaflPalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Rjiiii  Drop,  Turtle  Crook,  Pennsjlvania. 

Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Mute  Eanger,  Austin,  Texas. 

Semi-Monthly. 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York  City. 

Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Missouri. 

Silent  Observer,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Mutes  Companion,  Faribault,  Minn.     (Two  copies.) 

Semi'  Weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  Now  York  World. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 

Weekly. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Trade  Journal,  New  York  City. 

The  Newburgh  Weekly  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Utica  Weekly  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertown  Reformer,  Watertowu,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Rensseladrville  Press,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

The  Weekly  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ky.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Deaf-Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Press,  Delavan,  Wis.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal,  New  York  City.     (Two  copies.) 

The  Deaf-Mute  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kan. 

The  Chicago  Letter,  Chicago..  111. 

To  Mr.  Richard  S.  Rhodes,  we  are  indebted  for  twelve  single  and 
six  double  audiphones  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  for  a  collection  of  Indian  and  war  relics  from 
Fort  Tryon. 

To  the  members  of  the  Ladies  Committee,  for  supplies  for  the 
Christmas  tree  for  the  little  boys  of  the  primary  department. 
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From  the  officers  of  the  Peoples'  Line  of  Steamers,  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  Biver  and  ]Se\v  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Bailroads,  we  have  received  liberal  reduction  m  rates  of  fare  for  pupils 
going  to  their  homes  for  yacation. 

To  Dr.  William  Frothingham  and  Dr.  E.   Herrick,   the    Consulting 

Physicians,  we  are  under  special  obligations  for  profesfiional   courtesies 

and  assistance. 

Conclusion. 

Comparatively  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  working  force  of 
this  department.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hullicy,  .Supervisor,  having  resigned  in 
August,  Mr.  Wallace  F.  Howell  was  advanced  to  his  position,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  F.  Sloat,  a  graduate  of  the  High  Class,  was  appointed  as  As- 
sistant Supervisor. 

I  desire  to  record  the  continued  and  harmonious  acrion  of  the  officers 
and  assistants  throughout  the  Institution.  The  greater  happiness  and 
contentment  of  the  pnpils  has  been  fully  realized  in  consequence. 

In  the  experience  of  the  year,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  mercies 
dispensed  by  an  All-Wise  Providence.  We  would  not  appear  unmind- 
ful of  our  indebtedness  for  so  many  added  blessings. 

Eespectfnllv  yours, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D., 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 


VnO  HATE  BEEN 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHH 
THE  12  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1880. 

MALES. 

Name.  Town.  CouDtj. 

Aby,  Lonis  N West  Troy Albany. 

Adkins,  Charles  A New  York New  York. 

Allen,  Willijini New  York Now  York. 

Atkinson,  William Patter^'on Piissaic,  N.  J. 

Avcns,  Frank Brooklyn Kings. 

Buars,  Frederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Baekhaiis,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Bagnall.  Irwin  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Barry,  Edmund New  York New  York. 

Baner,  Michael New  York New  York. 

Baxter,  Archibald  McC. . . .  New  York New  York. 

Bcchard,  Alfred Cohoes Albany. 

Becker,  John  R Easton Washington. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Berray,  Seymonr  A Walton Delaware. 

Bettels,  Henrv New  York New  York. 

Belz,  Henry,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Beyer,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Bingliara,  Walter  L Mebaneville North  Carolina. 

Black,  Jolin  M Railway Union,  N.  J. 

Blake,  Charles  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Bonck,  Frank  D Schoharie Schoharie. 

Bonstield,  Alfred  H Madison Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowers,  AVilber  L Brooklyn Kings. 

Bowkcr,  Isaac  B Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Braner,  Albert Brooklyn King?. 

Bredc,  Louis Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Bredc,  Peter Jerfcoy  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Britt,  James New  York New  York. 

Broad,  Henry  B Brooklyn Kings, 
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Name.  Town.  Coontj. 

Brockman,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Ellswortli  A Kirkland Oneida. 

Bncrniann,  Henry. Now  York Now  York. 

Burkbardt,  Julius Brooklyn Kings. 

Burns,  James Brooklyn Kings. 

Butler,  John  R New  York New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Cain,  John Ufcica Oneida. 

Cannon,   Anthony Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony New  York New  York. 

Card,  Cliarles  E Lebanon. , , Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E Albany Albany. 

Carmichael,  Wilson Stuwesant Columbia. 

Caton,  James  H Lloyd Ulster. 

Childs,  AValdo  0 Albany Albany. 

Cliinery,  John  F New  York New  York. 

Christian,  George Mamakating Sullivan. 

Clair,  Mclvin  E Andover Allegany. 

Clark,   James -. Patcrson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clinton,  Kichard  T New  York New  York. 

Connor,  James Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Connors,  John,  Jr Watervleit Albany. 

Coombs,  William New  York New  York. 

Costnnia,  David New  York New  York. 

Cotter,  John  P Newark Esssex,  N.  J. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr New  York New  lifork. 

Coulter,  Arthur  W New  York New  York. 

Craft,  Charles Tin  ion  vale Du  tehees. 

Cruifksliank,  George  W. . . .  New  York New  York. 

Dackerman,  Philip Brooklyn. Kings- 
Davis,  Joseph  B New  York New  York. 

Diivitt,  Hcuiy Kingston Ulster. 

Doane,  Charles  S Wheatland Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H New  Windsor Orange. 

Donnell  v,  James  P New  York New  York. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H New  York New  York. 

Donohne,  William,  Jr Binghamton Broome. 

Drum,  Jeremiah Troy Rensselaer. 

Duffy,   Terrence New  York New  York. 

Dnndon,  John  H New  York New  York. 

Dunlup^  Edward Brooklyn Kings. 
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Town.  Conntj^ 
Oneida. 


I>:irff»e,  Xeiaoa Warrensbar^U Warren. 

JickAy  F-Txii Brooklvn Kinrs. 

Eckan,  Frecirl..'c New  York New  York. 

'EtinLziizzz.  C  -  IT.  -i  D Cornwall Orange. 

Earvn,  MIiIj^I Xew  York New  York. 

EkATid.  Fr^K-i-i New  York New  York. 

E£i:=i:=«.  A-fj^ New  York New  York. 

Er.z'e,  Fjkzl Berne Albanv. 

Eqi,  W:7  .trr, Ncw  York New  York. 

■dziir.!!.   G:Li**i^e New  York New  York. 

^irzer.  W_.  ;a2i  S Neu;irk Essex,  N.  J. 

EsseLsiLji:^,  Will  ^zi  F Wntertown Jefferson. 

Fal:e,  Acri^: New  York New  York. 

Fanel-,  J-l.a New  York New  York. 

Felion,  Fr^,  Jr Saeridan Chautauqua. 

Fenron,  Geoi^e  E Piicher Chenango. 

FIsber,    Ge  rze  T Dunkirk Chautauqua. 

FLimigan,  Whl  H.,  Jr Newbnrgh Orange. 

Fo;^!e,  Perer Albanr Albanv. 

Fusmire.  Wii.l^ai  II Trov , Rensselaer. 

Freld,  Mavxea New  York New  York. 

Friday,  Benjamin Al:>anj Albany. 

Friess,   Gorze New  York New  York. 

Fritz,  John Brooklyn Kings. 

Gallagher,  Bernard Now  York New  York, 

(xallagher,  James Metnehen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Garsoo,  Eli,  Jr Black  Brook Clinton. 

Garrison,  John  H Troy Rensselaer. 

Gately,  Patrick  J New  York New  York. 

Grehring,  Louis Bro<>kl3*n Kings. 

Gilmore,  William New  York New  York. 

Glass,    John New  York New  York. 

Gleason,  Frank Iscw  York New  York. 

Gleason,  George New  York New  York. 

Glosque,  Joseph,  Jr Yonkers Westchester. 

Glosque,  Peter Yonkers Westchester. 

Glynn,  Martin New  York New  York. 

Golland,  Isajic,  Jr Now  York New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A Brookl);iven Suffolk. 

Gorman,  Michael New  Monmouth. . . .  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Graham,  Charles  E DcRnyter Madison. 
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Grant,  Robert  H New  York New  York. 

Gundersdoff,  Edwftrd Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J» 

Hadden,  BeDJamin  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Haight,  Tilson  W New  York. New  York. 

Hall,  George  W New  York New  York, 

Halloran,  Thomas  H New  York New  York. 

Hamm,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Hanley,  Dennis Kingston Ulster. 

Hanneman,  Abraham New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius New  York Now  York. 

Hanis,  William  I New  York New  York. 

Earth,  Robert New  York New  York. 

Hartigan,  George New  York New  York. 

Hathaway,  Charles  W New  York New  York. 

Held,  Henry ' Albany Albany. 

Heller,  Robert  C Musconetcong Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Henriques,  Herbert  H Brooklyn Kins^s. 

Henry,  Robert  J York Livingston. 

Herman,  John Caneadea Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richaid Farmersvillc Cattaraugus. 

Herrmann,  Lewis New  York New  York. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F Brooklyn Kings. 

Hewitt,  Fiederick  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Hopper,  Thomas  N Newark E-scx,  N.  J. 

Houck,  Frank  M Arkwright Chautauqua. 

Howard,  Edward Bailey  town Salem,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  John  S Blooming  Grove. . . .  Orange. 

Huyskamp,  Henry Hohokus Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingebrand,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Innis,  William New  York New  York. 

Jacobs,  Jiicol) Brooklyn Kings. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr Flatbnsh Kings. 

Jastram,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W New  York New  York. 

Johnson,  Phillip North  Grecnbnsh. . .  Rens5?elacr. 

Jones,  Isaac New  York New  York. 

JourdaD,  Frank New  York New  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Kees,  Paul Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Kelder,   Eli Wawarsing Ulster. 

Kennedy,  Henry  J New  York New  York. 
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Kerr,  Robert  S Rahway Union,  N.  J. 

Kickens,  John Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kieswcttcr,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Kinley,  Cluirlcs  J Yorktown Westchester. 

Kinney,  Peter Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Kistlcr,  Jacob  A New  York New  York. 

Knowlton,  Jolin  J.  M New  York New  York. 

Knox,  Frederick Brooklyn Kings. 

Keener,  Adam New  York New  York. 

Koenig,    Ctrl New  York New  York. 

Kohlci-,  Max- New  York New  York. 

Lalonde,  llerjy Oswego Oswego. 

Lamm,  Herman Brooklyn Kings. 

Lancaster,  Lncas  C Corjiwall Orange. 

Lang,  Julius  F New  York New  York. 

Lango,  Charles Brooklyn Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus Brooklyn Kings. 

Lennon,  Jolin  W Olive Ulster. 

Letts,  Charles Salina Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D German  Flats Herkimer. 

Llovd,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Long,  Walter New  York New  York. 

Long,  William,  Jr ,  New  York New  York. 

Lorcer,  Theodore New  York New  York. 

Loyd,  James  B Westfield Chautauqua. 

Lyng,  Edwin New  Brunswick. . . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Lyons,  John  AV. ,, Brooklyn Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F New  York New  York. 

Mahoncv,  Dennis New  York New  York. 

Mann,  Chester  Q New  York New  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene New  York New  York. 

Matthews,  Peter  E Port  Oram Morris,  N.  J. 

McConnell,  Gibson Poughkeopsie Dutchess. 

McCormick,  Charles New  York New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew New  York New  York. 

McDonnell,  Richard  P NewYork New  York. 

McEvov,  John  J Fishkill Dutchess. 

McFaul,  Michael New  York New  York. 

McGann,  Edward New  York. New  York. 

McKerahan,  Edward New  York New  York. 

McVca,  William New  York New  York. 

Meade,  Peter Albany Albany. 
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Meinken,  Frederick  W New  York New  York. 

Messer,  Arcliibald Albany Albany. 

Michel,  Emil New  York New  York. 

Miller,  George  W New  York New  York. 

Miller,  Joseph. Oilboa Schoharie. 

Miller,  Max New  York New  Yoik. 

Minotti,  Carlo New  York New  York. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F Old  Bridge Middlesex,  N.^J* 

Mooney,  John West  Farms Westchester. 

Moore,  William  Jr New  York New  York. 

Morrisse,  George  H New  York New  York. 

Mornhinway,  John  R Mount  Vernon Westchester. 

Morris  William Beekmau Dutchess. 

Morris,  William,  Jr Stapleton Richmond. 

Mnll,  Charles  F Albany Albany. 

Kash,  James Lenox Madison. 

Newman,  Ashburnham  C. . .  Lachiiie Canada. 

Newton,  Charles  D Owego Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J Clinton Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D New  York Now  York. 

O'Brien,  John New  York Kcw  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

O'Connell,  John,  Jr New  York New  York. 

Odell,  Francis New  York New  York. 

Oddl,  George  AV Rye Westchester. 

Ogle,  John Newburgh Orange. 

Ogle,  Robert Newburgh Orange. 

Ogle,  William Newburgh Orange. 

O'Neal,  James  C Oswego Oswego. 

O'SnUivan,  Richard  M New  York New  York. 

Palmer,  Myron Coxsackie Greene. 

Paul,  Andrew Brooklyn Kings. 

Pechette,  Charles Cohoes Alb.inv. 

Penrose,  Frank  T Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H Patera^on Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perkins,  George Alfred Alleghany. 

Pezara,  Abi'aham New  York New  York. 

Pezara,  George New  York Now  York. 

PiJcock,  Henry  F Lambertviile llnntcrdon,  N.  J. 

Pifieres,  Vicente  G.  de Bogota U.  S.  of  Colombia. 

Pitt,  William  J Havcrstraw Rockland. 
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Plunkett,  James New  York New  York. 

Porter,  George  o Liberty Sullivan. 

Probst,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr Hudson Columbia. 

Qiiigg,  Jolin Kingston Ulster. 

Quinu,  Thomas New  York New  York. 

Eeid,  William New  York New  York. 

Ecider,  Charles  E Washington Warren,  N.  J. 

Eeilly,  William  J New  York New  York. 

Reinbold,  Louis Wheatfield Niagara. 

Keininger,  Adolph New  York New  York. 

Eeininger,  Joseph  > New  York New  York. 

Eoberts,  John  J New  York New  York. 

Eobinson,  Stanley Jamesburg Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Eose,  Theron  Lloyd Ulster. 

Eose,  William . .   New  York New  York. 

Eosenecter,  Powell New  York New  York. 

Eosenthal,  Joseph New  York New  York, 

Eudolph,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Eussell,  Frank  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Eyan,  Michael. ...    Brooklyn Kings. 

Eyckman,  William  A New  York New  York. 

Salter,  William  L Delaware Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schauck,  Henry Freehold Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Scharlin,  Jacob New  York New  York. 

Scheifer,  Emil  F Montclair Essex,  N.  J. 

Schenck,  Walter Flushing . .  Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles New  York New  Yoik. 

Schmidt,  George New  York Now  York. 

Schneiiler,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Schneider,  Josepli New  York New  York. 

Sch wares,  Charles New  York New  York. 

Scuflder,  Jonas  S Huntington Suflfolk. 

Seelig,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Sexton,  Richard  M Hague Warren. 

Shanks,  William  G Albany Albany. 

Shants,  John  E Sand  Lake Rensselaer. 

Sharkey,  Phili|) Albany Albany. 

Sherran,  Charles Hempstead Queens. 

Sinclair,  Austin Perry ville Hnnterdon,  N.  J* 

Singer,  Eugene  H New  York New  York. 

Slattery,  John Milton Sai*atoga. 
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Sloat,  Stephen  F Wallkill Orange. 

Smith,  Bui-dette Albany Albany. 

Smith;  Elmer  E French  Creek Chantanqna. 

Smith,  Louis Sensselacrville Albany. 

Soldwedel,  Louis New  York New  York. 

Sparrow,  Charles  H New  York New  York. 

Spencer,  Henry  D Smit  hfiuld Matlison. 

Spring,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Siackpole,  Thomas Matteawan Dutchess. 

Stauch,  John New  York New  York. 

Stengele,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Stephenson,  Joiin Wilmington Essex. 

Stevens,  William  H S(»merviile Soniei-set,  N.  J. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D New  York New  York. 

Storm,  Frederic  T Middletown Orange. 

Stowell,  Charles  W Buffalo Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W New  York New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  E Gilboii Schohurie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis Haverstraw Rockland. 

Tan  turn,  Charles  A Washington Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taplin,  John  E Brooklyn Kings. 

Thies,  Henry New  York New  York. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L Catskiil Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T Brooklyn Kings. 

Thompson,  James New  York New  York. 

Thorne,  James  T Newburgh Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick New  York New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph New  York New  York. 

Torsney,  John Minneville Essex. 

Totten,  Oscar  J New  York New  York. 

Turner,  Prank Brof>klyn  Kings. 

Tweed,  Ricliard  R Brooklyn Kings. 

Tyler,   Ira New  York New  York. 

Vallely,  John New  York New  York. 

Valentine,  Henry  C New  York New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E Sterling Cnyiiga. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus Paterson Pa.ssiac,  N,  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N Matawan Monmouth,  N.  J, 

Wagele,  Antoine New  York New  York. 

Wagele,  Joseph Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

Walker,  William Elmira Chemung. 
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Wall,  Prank  C Washington  Valley.  Somercst,  N.  J» 

Wankowski,  Frank Ossining Westchester. 

Watkins,  William,  Jr Albany Albany. 

Watson,  William  W Yonkers Westchester. 

Weller,  George  T Crawford Orange. 

Welsh,  John Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Wentz,  Heinrich Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

West,  Eugene  A Linkluen Chenango. 

Whaleu,  Edward New  York New  York. 

Whalen,  William , Metnchen Middlesex,  N.  J. 

White,  Alexander Jersey  City Hudscm,  N.  J. 

Wicke,  Frederick  C New  York New  York. 

Wilken,  Julius Flushing Queens. 

Williams,  James Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Williamson,  Jolin  A Lambertville Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Winn,  Timothy Haverstraw Rockland. 

Woodin,  Lister Dover Dutchess. 

Wormer,  Edmond  R Albany Albany. 

Wormcti),  George  W Delaware Sullivan. 

Zorn,  Herman New  York New  York. 

Zundel,  Robert New  York New  York. 

Females. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B Yonkers Westchester. 

Adams,  Florence Brooklyn King?*. 

Aird,  Catherine New  York New  York. 

Antuscli,  Amelia Newton Quocns. 

Ashmead,  Ainclia  S Jamaica Queens. 

Atwell,  IdaM Denning Ulster. 

An,  Anna Buffalo Erie. 

Austin,  Almoda  M Watcrtown Jefferson. 

Austin,  Nellie Hudson Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith Brooklyn Kings. 

Babcock,    Editli Southampton Suffolk. 

Baldwin,  Catherine .  Cambridge Washington. 

Barrager,   Mary  L Hancock Delaware. 

Barrett,  Aloeta  F Bedford Westchester. 

Bcesmer;  Cora  J Olive Ulster. 

Berlcy,  Augiista New  York New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine Sclioharic Schoharie. 

Blaurock,  Minna  R Orange E=sex,  N.  J. 

Bogatiska,  Margaict New  York New  York. 
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Bologne,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Boyd,  Murgiiret New  Ycirk New  York. 

Branfubr,  Mary. ,,. New  York New  York. 

Browa,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Brown,  Minnie New  York :  New  York. 

Bryan,  Anna  C Bound  Brook Somerset,  N.  J, 

Biicher,  Frcderika Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Biirnard,  Josephine Earitun Somerset,  N.  J. 

Bnsp,  Johanna Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Butler,  Phebe  M New  York New  York. 

Culdicott,  Ada  D Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Cheek,  Mary  E New  York New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa New  York New  York. 

Closson,  Mary  E.  H Trenton Mercer,  N.  J. 

Cobane,  Annie Nuw  York New  York. 

Conklin,  Lorena, Cochccton Sullivan. 

Coppock,  Elizabeth  A Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Craig,  Agnes Brooklyn Kings. 

Croak,  Maria AVatervliet Albany. 

Crolius,  Grace New  York New  York. 

Crolius,  May  0 New  York New  York. 

Dates,  Nellie Hector SchnyK'r. 

Daven,  Sarah  A Whijipany Morris,  N.  J. 

Davenport,  Lillie New  York New  York. 

Davis  Clara  E New  York New  Yoik. 

Day,  Ida Franklin  Furnace. .  Sussex,  N.  J.. 

Decker,  Georgie Montgomery Orange. 

DeCoster,  Annie  C Passaic Passaic.  N,  J.. 

Derrick,  Ellen Long  I.shind  City. . .  Queens. 

DoWilleger,  Isjibella New  York Nuw  York. 

Dillingham,  Ella Brooklyn Kings. 

Donolio,  Margaret  A New  York New  York. 

Doremas,  Mary Patterson Passaic,  N.  J» 

Ecka,  Mina Brooklyn Kings. 

Eckel,  Ella  L Soniorrfet Union. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L New  York Now  York. 

Pelt,  Betsey New  York New  York. 

Felver,  Calcine  B New  Brunswick. . . .  Middlesex,  N.  J* 

Fish,  Mabelle  S Nuw  Castle Westchester. 

Fisher,  Lizzie New  York New  York. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B Dunkirk Chaurauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B, Gainesville Wyoming. 
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Flint,  Minnie Gainesville Wyoming. 

Frantz,  Ella  M Ellenville Ulster. 

Freeholder,  Eva New  York New  York. 

Gallagher,  Mary TJtica Oneida. 

Ganiai'd,  Florence  M Brooklyn Kings. 

Gartland,  Catherine  E Jersey  City Hudson,  N.  J. 

Gloyne,'*Mary New  York New  York. 

Goreth,  Mary  F Walkill Orange. 

Gould,  Annie  L Troy Rensselaer. 

Onndersdoi'ff,  Amy Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Martha  A Cobbleskill Schoharie. 

Hand,  Florence  H Brooklyn Kings. 

Hasty,  Martha New  York New  York. 

Haws,  Hattie New  York New  York. 

Heller,  Sarah  A Reigelsville Warren,  N.  J. 

Hericht,  Tillie New  York New  York. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A Brooklyn Kings. 

Hitchcock,  Effie  A Flint Michigan. 

Hitz,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

Hollister,  Daisy New  York New  York. 

Horle,  Matilda New  York New  York. 

Housel,  Helen  E Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Honspl,  Minnie Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Howard,  Annie  M Colchester Delaware. 

Hant,  Katie Gates Monroe. 

Jones,  Ida »  Albf  ny Albany. 

Jost,  Mena New  York New  York. 

Kaiser,  Cornelia New  Paltz Ulster. 

Keefo,  Catherine Hockland Sullivan. 

Kelly,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

Kelly,  Mary  A New  York New  York. 

Kennedy,  Anna Macedon AVayne. 

Kennedy,  Eliza Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia Macedon Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary Macedon Wayne. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S Brooklyn Kings. 

Ketch  urn,  Clara  E Greenbush Renesselaer. 

Kevitt,  Hannah Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kilroy,  Catherine Kingston Ulster. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W Brooklyn Kings. 

Kuehn,  Bertha Fishkill Dutchess. 

Kugler,  Annie  C Ramapo Rockland. 
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Kuhn,    Cordelia  E Schoharie Schoharie. 

Lamm,  Bertha Brooklyn Kings. 

Landt,  Lina New  York New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine New  York New  York. 

Leghorn,  labella Newbnrgh Orange. 

Lent,  Josephine Peekskill Westchester. 

Lewis,  Annie  E Salina Onondaga. 

Lewis,  Mary  A Albany Albany. 

Leiferenz,  Freda Albany Albany, 

Logae,  Catherine Yonkers Westchester. 

Long,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Long,  Nellie New  York New  York. 

Lungwitz,  Lina Brooklyn Kings. 

Mahoney,  Julia New  York New  York. 

Marks,  Anna Middletown Bichmond. 

Marks,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Murks,    Rachel Middletown Richmond. 

Marks,  Sarah New  York New  York. 

Martin,  Mary  A Albany Albapy. 

Martin,  May Riverhead SuflFolk. 

McClnrg,  Edna  J Richmond Ontario. 

McMillan,  Elizabeth  C New  York New  York. 

Meade,  Mary Albany Albany, 

Miller,  Emma  M Newtown Queens. 

Mills,  Grace  Newark Essex,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Cora Whitehall Washington. 

Morehouse  Mattio  E Newark. Essex,  N.  J. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth Albany Albany. 

Morrison,  Jane Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Malligan,  Hattie  L Waterto wn Jefferson. 

Manch,  Frederika Brooklyn Kings. 

Mnnson,  Lizzie Passaic Passaic,  N.  J. 

Nathan,  Rachel New  York New  York. 

Nicholson,  Mary New  York New  York. 

Noble,  Elizabeth. New  York New  York. 

Ogden,  Amy Ponghkecpsie Dutchess. 

O'Keefe,  Margaret New  York New  York. 

O'Sallivan,  Kate  E Hoboken Hudson,  N.  J.. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E White  Plains Westchester. 

Penrose,  Mary  G Paterson Passaic,  N.  J. 

Peterson,  Bertha New  York New  York. 

Pfefler,  Mary  0 New  York New  York. 
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Eeport  of  the  Principal. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors   of  the   Ke^o    York  Institution  for  iU 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

GENtLEMEN: — Another  year  of  prosperity  has  passed  over  the  Insti- 
tution. The  benevolent  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  of  giving  ears 
to  the  deaf,  a  tongue  to  the  dumb  and  even  eyes  to  the  blind,  lias  re- 
ceived, in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  reward  of  success  and  the  meed  of 
appreciation. 

Though  there  are  two  other  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  city,  and  three  more  in  other  portions  ufthe 
State,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  pupils  is  but  10,  and  this 
Institution  is  still  the  largest,  not  only  in  thi^  country  but  in  the  world. 

The  number  under  instruction  during  the  Academic  year  which 
terminated  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  September  last  was  525,  iucluding 
324  males  and  201  females. 

Their  distribution  in  respect  to  residence  was  as  follows  : 


Albany  County 2G 

Allegany 5 

Broome 1 

Cattaraugus 1 

Cayuga 1 

Chautauqua 5 

Chemung 1 

Chenango 2 

Columbia 3 

Delaware 4 

Dutchess 9 

Erie 2 

Essex 2 

Greene 2 

Herkimer 1 

Jefferson 3 

Kings 55 

Livingston 1 

Lewis  1 

Madison 4 

Monroe 2 

New  York 203 

Niagara 1 

Oneida 5 

Onondaga 3 


Ontario 2 

Orange 15 

Oswego 3 

Q'leens 9 

Rensselaer 6 

Riclimond 4 

llockiand 5 

Saratoga 1 

Schuvler 1 

Sclioharie 6 

Steubon 1 

Suffolk 4 

Sullivan 6 

Tioga 1 

Ulster 12 

Warren 2 

Washinn^ton 3 

AVaync 4 

Wcstcliester 13 

Wyoming 2 

Dominion  of  Canada 1 

State  of  Michi^jan 1 

Slate  of  New  Jersey 78 

State  of  West  Virginia  ....  1 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  S.  A. . .  1 
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These  were  instracted  in  28  classes^  an  average  of  18.75  to  the 
class. 

To  the  525  under  instruction  daring  the  Academic  year  should  be 
added  28  new  pupils  received  in  September^  making  the  total  number 
within  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880 — 553. 

The  number  of  instructors  of  regular  classes  is  16,  of  whom  12 
teach  two  classes  each,  spending  4  hours  daily  with  each  class,  and  are 
paid  higher  salaries  than  the  rcmainiug  4  who  teach  but  one  class 
each.  There  are  also  2  special  teachers,  one  of  whom  teaches  drawing 
and  painting  to  384  pupils,  and  tlie  other  articulation  to  50,  the 
pupils  thus  taught  art  and  articulation  being  drawn  at  intervals  from 
the  other  classes.  Tiiis  makes,  with  the  Principal,  who  directs  the 
classification,  the  studies  and  the  discipline  of  all  the  classes,  and  from 
time  to  time  makes  careful  and  thorough  examinations  into  their 
progress  without  charging  himself  with  the  instruction  of  a  separate 
class,  an  actual  force  of  19  teacliers  and  an  effective  force  of  30,  with 
an  average  salary  a  little  less  than  838  dollars  per  annum,  a  moderate 
amoant,  truly,  when  it  is  considered  that  but  seven  of  the  teachers 
board  in  the  Institution.  The  total  amount  paid  to  Principal  and 
teachers  during  the  year  was  125,133,21,  which,  divided  by  503,  the 
average  number  in  attendance  for  wliom  full  payment  was  received  by 
the  Institution,  makes  the  coat  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  $49.97.  In 
addition  to  this,  was  spent  during  tlio  last  year  for  school  books, 
stereopticon,  library,  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  delegation  to  Milan,  $2,407,51,  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
educational  department  to  $54.75  per  pupil. 

Comparing  this  with  the  cost  of  instruction  alone  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  York  City  which  is  $38  per  pupil  with  60  pupils  to 
each  teacher,  we  find  tliat,  if  only  20  pupils  were  assigned  to  each 
teacher  as  by  right  there  slioukl  bo  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite 
amount  of  elficiency  oven  for  hearing  pupils,  whom  nature  helps  so 
much  that  they  do  not  require  teachers  of  such  experience  and  special 
trainingas  do  the  deaf  and  dumb,  thecost  of  instruction  of  hearing  chil- 
dren in  the  common  schools  would  be  $114  per  pupil,  as  against  854.75  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  as  it  is,  is  but  $16.75  more.  Tiiis  per  capita 
should  form  a  basic  amount  in  estimating  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Institution  and  should  ho  considered  as  the  minimum.  In 
fact,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  it  ought  to  be  increased  during  the 
coming  year  to  amount  to  800  per  pupil  by  the  employment  of  ad- 
ditional teachers  for  a  sp.^cific  purpose,  the  necessity  of  which  will 
presently  bo  shown.  This  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  simple  main- 
tenance as  respects  the  fo  kI,  care  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  comjiaring  thecost  of  an  institution   whose  di- 
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rect  object  is  tlio  education  of  a  class  of  persons  with  whom  ordiuary 
appliances  wouM  fail,  with  the  cost  of  one  whoso  object  is  simple  care 
and  maintenance,  or  in  which  tlio  featnre  referred  to  occapies  bat  a 
subordinate  position.  In  fact,  but  for  the  peculiar  cdncatiou  imparted 
in  this  Institution,  there  would  bo  no  reason  for  its  existence. 

There  Avould  also  need  to  be  added  a  certain  amount  pcrciipitaforthe 
training  of  the  pupils  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  tlie  exercise  of  which 
they  are  fitted  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  after  thoy  leave  us,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  products  of  their  hibor,  only  partially  skilled  thongh 
it  be,  have  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  instmc- 
tion  given  and  of  the  materials  used  in  this  department. 

The  question  has  been  mooted,  whether  quality  has  not  been  some- 
what sacrificed  to  quantity  in  this  regard,  and  whether  the  industrial 
training  would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  a  higher  degree, 
if  less  effort  were  made  to  make  the  shops  meet  their  own  exiicnses,  and 
and  greater  p.ii us  were  taken  to  give  instruction  in  lines  iuvolving 
greater  outhiy  and  no  immediate  pecuniary  conjpensalion. 

In  these  days  of  retrenchment,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tical consideration  of  this  question  will  necessarily  be  postponed  tiil 
that  hoped  for  day  when  the  Institution  shall  find  itself  possessed  of  an 
endowment  sufficient  to  enable  its  Directors  to  do  not  only  what  thcj 
must,  but  what  they  would. 

The  work  performed  by  the  teachers  has  continued  in  the  direction 
which  the  experience  of  years  has  proved  to  be  not  only  philosophical 
in  principle,  but  practical  in  result.  The  difficulty  which  has  met  them 
at  the  outset  is  not  that  their  pupils  are  witliout  speech,  but  that  they 
are  without  hearing.  It  is  the  isolation  produced  by  deafness,  isok- 
tion  from  the  hopes,  joys,  sorrows,  ideas,  principles,  knowledge  and 
responsibility,  which  characterize  humanity  in  general,  that  gives 
rise  to  the  problem  to  be  solved.  It  is  not  the  want  of  the  power  of 
expression,  but  of  the  faculty  of  reception — that  creates  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  The  uneducated  deaf-mute  is  without  language, 
not  only  or  principally  in  the  sense  that  ho  cannot  speak  or  write, 
but  that  there  is  no  form  of  spoken  or  written  language  that  he  can 
understand. 

Take  an  educated  person  who  has  retained  his  hearing  and 
speech  till  he  has  reached  adult  years.  Deprive  him  of  the  use  of 
speech  ;  he  yet  finds  in  hearing  a  means  of  knowing  what  others 
say  to  him,  and  in  writing,  a  ready  method  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  others.  Then  paralyze  bis  hand  so  that  ho  cannot  write  ; 
still  eye  and  ear  go  together  to  take  in  the  significnnco  of  what  is  done 
and  said,  and  books  are  a  resource  of  which  he  will  Bcldom  tire.    Go 

step  further  and  extinguish  his  sight ;  you  have  not  yet  exclnded  him 
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from  the  world  around.  He  continues  to  hear  what  is  said  to  him  and' 
his  face  lights  up  with  the  smile  of  appreciation  or  is  clouded  with  the" 
frown  of  dissent,  and  to  questions  ho  replies  by  the  nod  of  affirmation^ 
the  heud  shake  of  negation  or  the  shrug  of  indecision.  He  responds, 
moreover,  to  the  pressure  of  friendship's  hand  and  to  the  endearment  of 
affectiou*s  kiss.  Cause  the  sensation  of  feeling  to  disappear,  and  you 
have  not  isolated  him  from  his  kind,  for  the  melody  of  the 
voices  of  man  and  nature  is  still  appreciated,  and  the  words  of  love  still 
charm  his  car.  After  you  have  done  all  this,  destroy  his  hearing — 
you  have  left  him  nothing  but  memory  and  hope — memory  of  past 
jojs,  hope  in  the  future  beyond  the  grave.  .  Taste  and  smell  he  may 
possibly  still  have  in  common  with  the  lower  order  of  animals,  and 
and  the  language  of  perfumes  may  suggest  the  presence  of  ptjrsons 
with  whom  memory  associates  them,  and  the  arrival  of  seasons  ta 
which  khey  are  peculiar,  while  taste  may  remind  him  that  onlj^ 
loving  hands  could  have  furnished  and  prepared  the  food  winch  keeps 
him  in  a  world  peopled  only  by  his  imagination.  Practically,  when 
his  hearing  wiis  lost,  all  was  lost. 

Into  a  condition  like  this,  the  person  congenitally  deaf  is  born.  His 
vociil  organs  exist,  but  he  ha3  no  knowledge  ot  their  use.  His  hand  is 
at  his  service,  but  the  expresssion  of  thought  is  beyond  his  power,  for, 
of  thought,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  none  to  express. 
His  cyo  sees,  but  not  through  the  light  of  intelligence.  His  nerves 
are  all  alive  to  the  sensation  of  feeling,  but  there  is  no  magic  t6 
the  touch  which  acts  upon  them.  Intellectually,  he  is  dumb,  helpless, 
blind,  stolicl.  He  has  not  even  memory  or  hope.  Taste  and  smell  and 
instinct  arc^  with  him,  the  strongest  faculties,  as  they  are  with  the  lower 
animals  whose  condition  he  shares;  and  all  this  because  he  is  deaf.  Give 
iiim  hearing,  and  his  tongue  moves  in  speech,  his  hand  obtains  itscun- 
ing,  his  eye  perception,  and  his  nerves  emotion.  It  is  to  such  a  being  aa 
tjiis  that  the  teacher  is  to  supply  not  hearing,  for  that  is  beyond  human 
skill,  but  its  equivalent. 

Obviously  another  avenue  to  the  mind  must  be  opened.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  this  will  naturally  lead  through  sight,  though 
there  arc  some  who,  blind  as  well  as  deaf,  can  be  reached  through 
touch  alone.  As  the  prime  object  is  to  bring  the  deaf  child  into  rela- 
tions, not  to  other  deaf  persons,  but  to  the  hearing  world  around  him, 
he  must  be  taught  the  language  of  his  country,  a  language  which,  if  it 
have  an  alphabetic  form,  can  address  itself,  through  this,  directly  to 
his  eye. 

In  this  Institution,  the  first  step  taken  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  asso- 
<Nate  an  object  directly  with  its  name,  so  that  when  he  sees   the  name, 

he  will  at  once  recall  the  object,  and  when  he  sees  the  object,  he   will 
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Lave  the  ability  to  mentally  repeat  its  name.  That  the  eye  may,  as 
goon  as  possible^  become  familiar  with  all  the  letters  of  the  alpiiabct, 
twelve  inanimate  objects  ai-e  selected,  whose  names,  taken  together, 
fihall  embrace  all  theso  letters.  These  objects  are  then  brought  before 
the  class  of  beginners,  and  their  names  displayed  in  written  form  upon 
the  wall  tablet  in  front  of  them.  It  would  do  just  as  well,  in  private 
instruction,  to  have  their  names  written  upon  separate  pieces  of  paper 
and  placed  upon  the  desk  or  table. 

A  little  point,  apparently  unimportant,  but  really  very  important,  is 
here  to  be  mentioned.  Each  name  is  preceded  by  the  definite  article 
the,  as  the  key,  the  hat,  the  box,  etc.  By  its  introduction,  the  pupil 
learns  to  understand  once  for  all,  that,  when  it  is  used  in  conncctioa 
with  a  noun,  no  other  object  than  the  one  designated  by  that  particular 
phrase,  is  referred  to.  Afterward,  ho  learns  the  indefinite  article  a  or 
all  as  a  simple  numeral,  which  it  undoubtedly  is. 

As  in  nature,  perception  precedes  analysis,  the.  whole,  in  general, 
appealing  to  tho  eye  before  its  parts  are  subjected  to  review,  so  the 
teacher  first  trains  his  pupils  to  2>oint  to  the  respective  objects  when  he 
points  to  the  names,  and,  reversing  the  process,  to  point  to  the  names 
when  he  points  to  the  objects.  It  is  not  long  before,  under  every  ar- 
rangement of  the  names  that  can  bo  effected  by  trans|K>sitioQ,  ever}* 
pupil  will  have  observed  general  characteristics  in  each  word  siifficieut 
to  enable  him  to  select  it  as  the  representative  of  its  con*esx)oudiiig 
object,  and  vice  versa. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  analyze  the  words,  and  the  pupil 
is  taught  to  make  the  letter  of  the  manual  alphabet  which  cori^cspouds 
to  each  letter  in  the  word.  In  this  wav,  he  soon  learns  all  tiic  words 
so  thoroughly,  that,  when  the  teacher  spells  any  word  with  his  fingers, 
the  pupil  will  bring  the  object  which  it  names,  and  when  tho  teacher 
shows  the  object,  the  pupil  will  spell  the  word.  Ho  will,  moreover, 
be  able  to  pick  out,  from  the  list  of  words,  any  letter  designated  bj 
the  manual  alphabet. 

The  third  step  is  for  the  pupil  to  learn  to  write  tho  words.  By  thja 
time  he  will  have  observed  these  written  forms  so  often  that  they  mu<L 
have  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  so  .is  to  make  the 
transition  from  objective  to  subjective  action  comparatively  ea^y. 
Some  teachers  would  prefer  that  the  manual  alphabet  should  be 
dispensed  with  altogether  as  a  superfluity,  and  that  all  commanIc»' 
tions  to  and  from    the    pupil    should    be    made    in    writing. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there  should  be  some  intermediarv  be- 
tween  the  written  form  and  the  mind  of  the  child,  the  surface,  so  to  speak, 
being  too  smooth  for  memory  to  gain  a  foothold.  With  tho  hearing 
child,    this   intermediaiy  is    the    spoken   word,    pronounced     either 
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physically  or  mentally — generally  both.  With  the  denf  child  it  is  Ithe 
combination  formed  of  letters  made  by  the  hand,  and  thus  appropriated 
into  his  constitntion.  Even  if  this  were  not  trnc,  one  thinsr  is  certain, 
that  the  moro  forms  a  person  has  for  his  thoii^flit,  tlio  moro  certain 
can  he  be  that  it  will  find  in'  some  one  of  <hem  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression. Among  hearing  persons,  the  reputation  of  nn  omtor  who 
could  not  write,  or  of  a  writer  who  could  not  speak,  would  bo'disconnt- 
ed  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  lessen  him  in  pnblic  estimation, 
and  in  scholarship  it  has  been  found  true,  tliat,  other  things  being 
eqnal,  that  man  has  the  most  learning  tliat  knows  the  grontest 
number  of  languages,  for  every  language  is  so  constituted  that  there 
ore  some  thoughts  that  find  their  appropriate  exprcssiona  in  it  and 
in  no  other;  and  that  man  comes  nearest  to  iruth  who,  ai  speaker, 
writer,  actor,  poet,  painter  and  musician,  can  interpret  her  pliases, 
and  so  sti'ind  her  prophet.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  empiric  and  not 
a  philosopher  who  suggests  that  allotvoiiic  forms  of  a  langungo 
should  he  avoided,  and  that  tlie  child,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  should  be 
confined  to  as  few  as  possible. 

When  the  pupil  can   write   the  basic  words  to  which  allusion  has 

been  made,  he  can,  so  far  as  mechanical  effort  ^oes,  write  any  words. 

Now  has  come  the  time  for  the  introduction  of  the  sentence,   which 

signifies  that  one  thing  is  asserted  of  another.     The   teacher  writes 

such  a  direction  as,  '*  Touch  the  hat,  "  using  two  of  the  words  already 

learned.     Although  the  pupil  does  not  know  the  word  touch,   he  is 

moved,  almost  by  intuition,  to  obey  the  direction.     A  very  little  help 

from  the  teacher,  certainly,    accomplishes  the  object.      The  direction 

obeyed,     the   teacher  asks,    ''What    did    von   do?"    There    is    no 

diflSculty  in  the  teacher's  training  him  to  Avrito,  **I   touched  the  hat." 

After  this  exercise  has  been  repeated  with  each   of  the  words  learned, 

the  transition  is  easy  to  questions  requiring,  in  tlie  reply,   the  use  of 

the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  singular,  and  of  the  three  persons 

of  the  plural.     It  is  now  seen  why  the  names  of  innnimatc  objects  are 

selected  for  the  firat  words  learned.     It  is  natural   that  they  should 

follow   the   verb  in   the  objective  case,  while  the  personal  pronouns, 

representing  as  they  do,  living,  intelligent  agents,  as  naturully  precede 

the  verb  in  the  nominative  case.     Other  verbs  naturally  follow,  and 

the  numerals,  up  to  one    hundred,    which  necessarily  come  into  the 

discourse,  and  adjectives,  such  as  those  of  color,  form  and  size,  and  the 

noun  in  the  possessive  case  used  as  an  adjective,  form  phrases  with 

nouns  indicating  concrete  entities,  which   become,  in  their  turn,  the 

object  of  the  verb.     At  last  a  point  is  reached   when   the  personal 

pronouns  come  to  be  used  in  the  objective  case.     The  agent  becomes 

the  object,  and  this  leads  the  way  to  a  form  of  sentence  which  our 
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former  allies,  the  French,  if  no  others^  must  recoguize  as  important, 
the  reflexives.  Here  be^fins  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  abstract 
from  the  concrete.  "He  struck  himself,"  and,  "A  thought  struck 
him,"  are  not  so  very  far  apart.  Up  to  this  point,  the  only  tense  used 
has  been  the  pasc  imperfect,  the  only  mood,  the  indicative,  and  the 
only  verbs,  those  of  a  transitive  character,  requiring  an  object  to  com- 
plete the  sense  ;  but  the  idea  of  logical  order  in  the  sentence,  and  ol 
the  modification  of  nouns  and  pronouns  by  case,  number  and  per- 
son, and  of  their  limitation  by  adjective  words  and  phrases^  has  beea 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  pupil's  mind.  He  has  thus  been  learning 
grammar  without  knowing  it. 

The  verb  of  simple  assertion,  to  be,  is  now  introduced,   and  also  the 
verb  of  possession,  to  have,^  and  by  their  use,  the  idea  of  the  general  or 
imj^erfect  present  tense  is  brought  out,   and  a  further  development  of 
the  idea  of  the  abstract. 

The  demonstrative  and  the  relatire  pronouns  are  also  taught  by  this 
simple  inductive  method,  and  complete  the  mastery  of  a  class  of  words, 
which,  unless  properly  taught,  are  perpetually  involving  the  deaf-mate 
in  inextricable  difficulties — viz.,  the  diffei'ences  between  the  personal, 
interrogative,  adjective,  reflexive  and  relative  pronouns. 

A  simple  dialogue,  such  as  occurs  in  one  of  the  lessons  given,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  one  principle  is  almost 
imperceptibly  deduced  from  another.  After  the  direction,  "Touch  the 
red  book,"  has  been  given  and  obeyed,  the  conversation  proceeds  ai 
follows : 

Teacher. — What  did  yon  do  ? 

Pupil. — I  touched  the  red  book. 

Teacher. — Did  you  touch  the  green  book  ? 

Pupil. — No,  sir. 

Teacher. — Did  you  touch  the  red  book  ? 

Pupil. — ies,  sir. 

Teacher. — Which  book  did  you  touch  ? 

Pupil. — I  touched  the  red  one. 

Teacher. — Is  the  book  which  you  touched  red  ? 

Pupil. — Yes,  sir  ;  the  book  which  I  touched  is  red. 

Teacher. — What  is  the  color  of  the  book  which  you  touched? 

Pupil. — The  color  of  the  book  which  I  touched  is  red. 

Teacher. — What  color  has  the  book  which  you  touched  ? 

Pupil. — It  has  a  red  color. 

In  tliis  way,  by  questions  and  answers  in  presence  of  objects  and  in 
connection  with  actions  and  special  circumstances,  all  the  principles 
of  construction  are  gradually  unfolded.     Each  new  point  isiutrodnc^. 
by  a  direction,  the  method  of  obeying  which  can  easily  be  exhibited  to 
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the  pupil,  or  by  a  qnestion,  the  significance  of  ^hich  is  easily  evolved 
from  the  connection,   or  from  the  answer.     The  result  is,  that   the 
pnpils  learn  to  translate  from  mental  pictures  into  the  ordinary  forms 
of  the  English  language,  and  to  attach  words  directly  to  ideas,  a  pro- 
cess nsoally,  but,  to  my  mind,  incorrectly,  called  thinking  in  language. 
As  has  already  been  suggested,   the    only  intermediary  required 
to  be  used    is  the  manual  alphabet,    but  that  this  or  something 
to  supply  its  place  is  neccessary  is  unquestionable,  as,  without  it,   the 
operation  of  committing  to  memory  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
Every  hearing  child,  silently  reading  or  memorizing,   mentally  trans- 
forms each  written  or  printed  word  into  one  which  represents  cor- 
responding    sounds    to  his    mental    ear.     Otherwise  he  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  in  his  mind  a  vision  of  words  composed   of  separate 
letters,  arranged  not  on  principles  which  appeal  to  the  eye,  but  on 
those  which  appeal  to  the  ear.     The  effect  of  picture  does  not  exist; 
that  of  sound  does.     With  the  deaf,  to  carry  in  the  mind  the  forms 
of  written  words  as  seen,  would  be  a  task  far  transcending  the  powers 
of  the  ordinary  intellect.     By  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  either 
actually  or  mentally  applied,  the  pupil  makes  the  word  part  of  himself, 
not  a  dim  reflection  upon  the  mirror  of  memory,  of  the  printed  page. 

In  this  Institution,  there  are,  however,  in  practical  use,  two  other  in* 
termediaries,  but  little  used,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  which  developes  the  idea  of  language  and  the  principles  up- 
on which  it  is  founded,  but  regarded  as  very  important,  in  the  subse- 
quent rapid  introduction  of  the  pupil  to  the  meaning  of  terms  and  to 
the  general  grasp  of  a  given  thought.     These  are 

I.  Short,  significant,  distinctive  gestures  for  individual  words,  as- 
sociated always  with  those  words  and  with  no  others.  By  means  of 
such  gestures,  or  word-signs,  as  they  may  properly  bo  called,  the  teacher 
is  able  to  dictate  a  passige  or  sentence  in  such  a  way,  that  when  the 
deaf-mute  supplies  the  appropriate  word  to  each  sign,  he  reproduces 
each  sentence  in  the  exact  phraseology  in  Avhich  it  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil,  when  reading,  will 
mentally  make,  or  rather  see,  a  sign  for  each  word,  just  as  the  hearing 
child  moutally  hears  its  pronunciation.  Given  a  knowledge  of  the 
carrying  powe»*  of  the  sentence,  all  that  is  necessary  for  comprehension 
of  each  sentence,  is  for  the  pupil  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases  composing  it.  In  this  way,  books  using  the  forms 
of  construction  already  learned,  can  be  introduced  to  the  pupil  much 
earlier  than  would  be  possible  if  the  meaning  of  each  new  word  had  to 
be  learned  through  the  slow  method  of  intuition  or  through  explana- 
tion by  other  words.  The  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  is  thus  largely  in- 
creased^ and  his  information  on  different  subjects  rapidly  advanced. 
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II.  Ideographic,  or  natural  signs,  which  always  spring  npwhen  two 
or  more  dcaf-mntes  arc  brought  into  association  with  each  other,  and 
which  no^ amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  can  prevent  their 
using. 

These  arc  employed,  so  far  as  instruction  in  language  is  concerned, 
not  by  tlie  teacher,  but  by  the  pupil.  Representing,  as  they  do,  the 
picture  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  by  what  he  reads  or  by  what 
ho  sees,  they  are  the  best  possible  representation  of  his  thought.  If  he 
is  able,  by  tlieir  means,  to  express  graphically  and  clearly  the  exact  idea 
embodied  in  a  given  sentence,  it  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that  he 
comprehends  it  fully. 

By  their  use,  daily  lectures  of  one  hour  each  are  given  to  one  dinsion 
of  the  i)U])iIs,  by  different  teachers,  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

On  Sunday — Morals  and  Religion,  so  far  as  these  can  bo  taught  with- 
out giving  a  sectarian  bias. 

On  Monday — Geography. 

On  Tuesday — Government,  with  special  reference  to  their  duties  as 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  St^ates. 

On  Wednesday — Physics. 

On  Thursday — Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany. 

On  Friday — History. 

On  Saturday — Natural  History  and  Animal  Physiology. 

These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  pictures,  maps,  globes, 
models  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Their  sole  object  is  to  give  ideas, 
not  connected  Lmguage.  This  course  of  lectures  was  inaugurated  with 
your  npproval,  and  by  your  direction,  during  the  year  embraced  by  this 
report.  The  result  will  be,  that  the  punil  who  has  passed  through  the 
'*whole  period  of  time  allotted  by  law  for  State  pupils,  will  have  an 
amount  of  information,  and  of  intelligence,  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est value  to  him  in  after  life. 

By  these  signs,  the  pupils  are,  moreover,  encouraged  to  exercise 
themselves  in  debate  on  various  subjects,  at  the  meetings  of  their  liter- 
ary society,  Avhich  are  hold  every  two  weeks,  on  Saturdaj'  evenings. 
With  us,  both  the  classes  of  signs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are 
not  left,  as  in  those  schools,  where  their  use  is  invariably  discouraged, 
but  never  in  fact  prevented,  to  crude  development  at  the  hands  of  un- 
educated minds.  On  the  contrary,  the  principles  underlying  each  are 
carefully  studied,  and  their  application  as  carefully  taught.  The  word- 
signs  are  never  arbitrary,  but  have  a  fixed  foundation  in  nature,  and 
the  order  of  ideographic  signs  is  so  arranged  that  the  combination 
presonts  a  pantomimic  scene  so  striking  that,  given  the  clue,  even  the 
uninitiated  eye  cannot  fail  to  recognize  it.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  in  teaching  principles  of  construction,  signs  ar« 
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neyer  used,  that  in  enhirging  the  pupils'  vocabulary,  word-signs  are 
most  profitably  employed,  and  that  in  imparting  ideas  and  in  appealing 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  higher  principles  of  action,  resort  is  constant- 
ly had  to  indeographic  signs. 

The  studies  pursued  during  the  year  have  been  fully  detailed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Examination,  and  for  an  ac- 
count of  these,  as  well  as  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  attainments 
made  by  the  members  of  tlio  several  classes,  I  would  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  very  valuable  report  already  submitted  to  you  by  that  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  still  another  intermediary  which  we  use  with  selected  pu- 
pils,— viz.,  Articulation,  or  artificial  speech.  With  one  of  our  pupils, 
Charles  McCormick,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  have  recourse, 
as  he  has  no  hands,  and  consequently  can  not  use  the  manual  alphabet 
and  cannot  make  signs  with  anything  like  the  exactness  which  char- 
acterizes the  more  fortunate  deaf.  His  progress  is  slow  compared  with 
that  of  others,  but  he  is  gradually  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  language, 
and  can  pronounce  audibly  any  word  written  in  the  visible  speech 
symbols  of  Prof.  Bell,  and  cm  read  on  the  lips  all  the  words  and 
phrases  with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  is  profoundly  deaf,  and  had  no 
epeach  or  knowledge  of  language  when  he  entered  the  Institution  in 
September,  1876,  at  the  ago  of  13.  With  an  instrument  which  he  is 
able  to  hold  firmly  in  the  elbow  joint  of  his  right  arm,  he  is  able  to  de- 
press the  keys  of  a  typo  writer,  by  means  of  which  he  can  print  out  his 
lessons  and  original  communications^ 

There  are  yet  other  pupils,  who,  not  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioneJ,  but  for  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear,  are  al- 
lowed no  intermediary  except  vocalization,  between  written  language 
and  the  mind  ;  signs  and  the  manual  iilphabet  being  banished  from 
the  class-room.  They  are  called  semi-mutes — a  technical  term  applied 
to  those  of  our  pupils  who,  previous  to  their  aJ mission,  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  possession  of  hearing  to  enable  them  to  speak  the 
simple  phrases  and  sentences  of  childhood,  and  who,  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  retained  this  ability  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Theso 
are  placed  in  classes  by  themselves,  and  subjected  to  a  thorough  drill 
in  the  principles  of  phonclics  and  lip-reading,  but  for  which,  their 
vocal  utterance,  unguided  by  the  ear,  would  become  harsh  and  un- 
intelligible, and,  in  many  instances  would  be  entirely  lost.  The 
language  which  they  know  is  made  a  stepping  stone  to  what  they  do 
not  know,  till  in  tim)  they  bocom3  able  to  spaak  and  write  with 
a  correctness  and  often  with  an  elegance  which  )>laces  them  absolute- 
ly on  a  jxir  with  hearing  persons  of  the  same  ability,  who  have  had 
iho  advantage  of  a  good    education,    while    their    comprehension    of 
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books  is  as  clear  and  perfect,  and  their  interest  in  them  is  often  far 
more  absorbing.     In  all  these  respects,  they  are  gaided  by  a  mental 
ear,  which  is  the  product  partly  of  memory    and  partly  of  imagina- 
tion.    In  this  case,  of  course,   memory  attaches  itself  only  to  tlmse 
words  which  they  knew  before  they  became  deaf,  and  not  to  those 
which  they  learned  afterward.     But  even  here,   its  office  is  not  alto- 
gether exhausted,  for  it  constantly  recalls  the  sound  of  the  syllables 
which  go  to  make  up  the  added  words,  and  so  imagination  finds  il  an 
easy  task  to  blend  the  new  with  the  old  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
difference  indistinguishable  to  the  mind.     It  is  to  preserve  and  slimu- 
late  this  power  that,  while  they  are  with  their  teacher  and  are  practis- 
ing the  exercises  to  which  he  subjects  them,  they  are  taught  to  rely  on 
speech  for  their  own  utterance  independently  of  writing,  and  on  labi- 
ology  for  receiving  his  unwritten  communications. 

An  additional  purpose  has,  of  course,  been  kept  in  view,  that  of  en- 
abling them  to  hold  freer  intercourse,  when  they  leave  school,  with  tlie 
great  hearing  and  speaking  world  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Out  of  the  classroom,  during  the  hours  when  they  associate  with  the 
other  pupils,  they  use  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  freely  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Indeed,  it  were  cruel  to  debar  the  deaf,  when  among 
themselves,  from  the.  great  happiness  of  communicating  freely  by  those 
methods,  which  are  at  once  spontaneous  and  natural,  and  which  are 
the  only  ones,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  they,  in  their  social  moments, 
absolutely  forget  their  great  misfortune.  Nor  is  this  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  injurious,  for  the  strained  mind  here  finds  relaxation,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  means  of  communication,  strength. 

The  number  of  pupils,  thus  speciallv  taught  by  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  during  the  past  year,  has  been  46,  in  three  classes — two  taught 
by  Prof.  Currier  and  one  by  Prof.  Jenkins. 

There  are  84  other  pujiils  who  liave  been  taught  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  articulation  and  labiology,  by  Miss  Meigs  and  Mrs.  Clarke; 
— Miss  Meigs  spending  a  portion  of  each  day  in  teaching  the  members 
of  her  own  two  classes  in  this  specialty,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  taking  selected 
pupils,  at  stated  times  each  day,  from  other  classes.  The  object,  in 
these  cases,  has  not  been  to  incrense  knowledge  of  langungc,  but  to 
give  an  additional  means  of  expression,  one  which  will  unquestion^Lbly 
be  of  some  use  to  them  when  they  come  to  mingle  with  hearing  jicr- 
sons.  The  principle  of  selection  has  been  to  take  pupils — not  semi- 
mutes — who  have  great  quickness  of  perception,  or  Avho  have  such  a 
remnant  of  hearing  as  will  enable  them  to  catch  the  vowel  sounds. 
The  method  of  teaching  employed  has  been  what  may  properly  bo  de- 
nominated the  syllabic,  and  owes  its  origin  to  my  own  studies  in  this 
direction.     The  consonants  are  all  taught,  not  separately,  but  in  con- 
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{lection  with  a  selected  vowel,  and  are  made  to  depend  on  this  for  their 
utterance,  both  as  initials  or  terminals  or  both.  For  instance,  the  long 
found  of  a  being  selected,  the  lip-formed  consonants  p,  b,  m,  f,  y,  and 
wh  and  w,  are  tanght  in  syllables,  having  such  English  equivalents  as 
the  following : 

pay,  bay,  may,  fay,  vay,  whey,  way. 
ape,  abe,  aim,  afe,  ave. 
pape,  pabe,  pame,  pafe,  pave, 
bape,  babe,  bame,  bafe,  have, 
mape,  mabe,  maim,  roafe,  mave. 
fape,  fube,  fame,  fafe  fave. 
vape,  vabe,  vame,  vafe,  vave. 
whape,  whabe,  wliume,  whafe,  whave. 
wapc,  wabe,  wame,  waif,  wave. 

*  The  other  classes  of  consonants  come  next,  and  by  permutation  with 
the  vowels  mentioned,  form  every  conceivable  syllable  into  which  it 
enters.  The  visible  speech  symbols  of  Professor  Bell  are  at  first  em- 
ployed, and  the  pnpil  is  afterward  tanght  to  translate  tliem  into  their 
written  equivalents.  In  practice,  the  teacher  first  utters  a  syllable^* 
the  pupil  reads  it  on  the  lips,  and  having  wrilten  it  on  his  slate  in 
symbols,  pronounces  it. 

One  set  of  syllables  being  thus  absolutely  learned,  a  second  vowel 
sound  is  selected,  and  by  permutations  with  the  consonants,  the  various 
syllables  capable  of  being  formed  with  it  become  familiar.  As  vowel 
after  vowel  is  thus  practiced,  the  pupil  when  reading  the  lips,  finds 
hia  attention  called  not  so  much  to  the  consonants  as  to  the  vowels— 
the  former  being  so  familiar  that  he  recognizes  them  at  once. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  of  tcacliing  articulation,  is  that 
it  secures  a  smoothness  of  utterance  rarely  found  in  the  articulating 
deaf,  and  a  facility  in  lip  reading  which  is  very  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary guess  work  found  in  articulating  schools. 

Being  systematic,  thorough  and  exhaustive,  it  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination  or  connection,  but  rests  absolutely  upon  a  perfected 
knowledge  of  the  syllable  which  is  the  unit  in  the  composition  of  the 
word,  and  the  result  to  be  expected  is  that  in  time  it  will  give  to  the 
congenital  deaf-mute  that  clearness  of  utterance,  and  ability  to  see 
what  is  said  to  him  by  the  lips  o(  others,  which  will  make  these  ac^ 
complishments  of  some  value  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  instead  of 
the  very  imperfect  approximation  which,  in  very  many  cases,  they  have 
liitherto  been  found  to  be.  While  he  is  pursuing  this  course,  the  very 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  him  is  to  make  his  knowledge  of 
language  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in  articulation 
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— and  the  very  best  is  to  teach  him  language  and  articnlation  separ* 
fttclyand  afterward  combine  them  together. 

The  pupils  have  liad  one  other  benefit  conferred  upon  them  in  con- 
nection with  their  school-lite,  which  is  likely  to  enter  largely  into  their 
futuro  success  in  life.  Instruction  in  drawing  or  painting  or  both 
has  been  given  to  384  of  their  number,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  them 
have  derived  from  it  a  pleasure  which  is  itself  a  resource,  while 
there  is  a  probability  tiiat  though  they  may  not  pursue  art  as  a  vo- 
cation, most  of  them  will  be  able  to  apply  their  acquired  talent  in 
this  direction,  to  the  arts  which  they  will  follow  in  after  life.  Their 
nesthetic  taste  has  been  cultivated,  and  with  it  has  been  acquired  an 
added  refinement  of  thonght  and  feeling. 

To  our  pupils,  whose  chief  pleasure  is  necessarily  derived  through 
the  eye,  the  semi-weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Stereopticon,  by  Professora 
Clarko  and  Currier,  have  been  a  constant  source  of  rcci*ealion  and  in* 
formation.  The  splendid  achievements  of  architecture  which  ubonnd 
in  the  old  world,  and  the  statuary  whicli  is  its  pride,  have  become 
familiar  to  them  through  this  instrumentality,  while  there  is  not  a 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe  whose  natural  scenery  has  not  been  re* 
produced  for  their  enjoyment,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to 
the  intelh'gent  Board  of  Directors,  which  has  sought,  in  this  sis  in  other 
ways,  to  promote  their  current  enjoyment  of  life,  while  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  their  future  happiness  and  success. 

During  the  year,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  teachers 
of  great  erperienco  and  value.  One  was  Professor  Jacob  Van  Nostrand, 
who  had  had  an  experience  of  41  years  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  first  19  and  the  last  3  of  which  were  spent  in  connection 
with  tl]is  Institution,  and  the  remaining  19  years  as  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Institution  in  Texas,  and  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1879,  greatly  honored  and  deeply  mourne*l  by  all 
who  knew  his  remarkable  ability  and  his  singular  worth.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  the  promotion  of  the  several  teachers  just  below  him 
in  standing,  and  by  the  appointment,  for  the  two  youngest  classes,  of 
Miss  Maria  Toles  and  of  Miss  Myra  L.  Barrager,  the  latter  of  whom 
spends  half  of  her  time  in  teaching  a  class,  and  the  other  half  in 
pursuing  her  studies  as  an  a^lvancdd  student  in  the  Institution.  The 
other  was  Miss  Bessie  V.  Fitzhugh,  who  had  been  for  3  years 
teacher  of  the  class  of  blind -deaf-mutes,  with  a  previous  experience 
of  3  years  with  seeing  deaf-mutes,  and  cousidering  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  her  work,  had  met  with  a  degree  of  success,  which  caused 
Tier  to  be  held  in  very  high  esteem.  She  retired  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  her  health,  which  was  not 
«qual  to  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  by  her  earnest  labors. 
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Tlie  class^  consiating  of  3  totally  blind  deaf-mutes,  was  afterward 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  partially  blind  pupils  and  temporarily 
put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Peet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chester  Q.  Mann. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September,  Mr.  Mann  has  taught  both 
divisions  of  the  class,  Miss  Fitzhngh  having  concladed  not  to  resume 
her  labors,  as  at  one  time  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  she  would. 
A  deaf-mute  himself,  and  educated  at  the  Institution,  and  thus  un- 
derstanding the  idiosyncracies  of  these  pupils,  growing  out  of  their 
deafness,  he  has  also  shown  an  aptitude  for  meeting  the  difficulties^ 
growing  out  of  their  blindness,  which  gives  the  best  augury  of  succ3S8. 
He  combines,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  strength  and  gentleness,  ear* 
nestncss  and  equanimity. 

The  pupils  under  his  care  are  making  extraordinary  progress. 
James  H.  Gaton,  now  18,  though  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  blind  since 
the  age  of  12,  is  beginning  to  use  the  English  hingiuige  with  the 
same  idiomatic  ease  and  correctness  as  he  would  if  he  could  hear 
and  speak,  while  Eiehard  T.  Clinton,  perfectly  blind,  who  came  to 
us  in  September,  1877,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  language, 
either  written  or  spoken,  is  pursuing  precisely  the  same  course,  and 
with  equal  steps,  that  his  seeing  schoolfellows  do.  Martha  E.  More* 
hodse,  totally  blind,  could  speak  when  she  came  to  ns,  in  September, 
1879,  having  heard  up  to  the  age  of  8,  and  her  speech  is  still  retained 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  She  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
now  can  do  both. 

The  other  4,  who  are  but  partially  blind,  arc  also  making  excel- 
lent progress.  The  type-writer  is  used  with  all  three  of  the  totally 
blind.  A  very  superior  instrument  of  this  kind  was  purchased  and 
presented  to  Caton,  after  the  public  exhibition  in  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle, in  May  last,  on  which  occasion,  a  sufficient  fund  for  the 
purpose  was  contributed  by  a  number  of  geutlertieu  and  ladies, 
who  then  became  interested  in  his  remarkable  attainments. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  have,  in  common  with  yourselves,  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  one,  who,  tliough  not  directly 
participating  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  contribute 
ed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Institution  by  his  wise  counsels,  his 
timely  encouragement,  his  lively  sympathy,  and  his  holy  example. 
I  allude  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  for  39  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the  hist  nine  years  its  President.  The 
intelligence  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  August  last,  caused  the 
shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  to  rest  upon  our  household  in  the  early  days 
of  our  re-opened  term. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  I  have  had  the  opportunity, 
through  your  authorization  and  direction,  of  attending  two  remarkable 
gatherings  of  men  and  women  eminent  as  instructors  of  the  deaf,  viz  : 
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'^  The  Fourth  Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Institations  for 
ihe  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  which  was  held  at  Northampton,  MassachasetU, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  and  continued  for  four  days,  and 

*'  The  Second  International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Condition  of  Deaf-Mutes,"  which  was  convened  at  Milan,  Italy,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  and  continued  till  the  lltb. 

A  noticeable  circumstance  connected  with  each,  was  that  the  attention 
of  the  members  was  especially  directed  to  the  operation  of  represeota- 
tive  schools,  in  which  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  instruction. 

The  Conference  at  Northampton  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  its  members  were 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  some  within  its  own 
hospitable  walls,  and  others  at  a  hotel  immediately  adjoining.  Every 
thing  about  the  establishment  was  fascinating.  It  was  a  ''House 
Beautifal,"  situated  on  a  hill,  commanding  an  enchanting  prospect, 
^nd  conducted  entirely  by  ladies  of  refinement,  culture,  and  extra- 
ordinary zeal  in  the  work  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives.  All 
the  appointments  of  the  two  buildings  in  Avhich  the  jiupils  were 
lodged  and  in  which  they  took  their  meals,  were  of  a  nature  to 
promote  their  comfort  and  to  inspire  tliem  with  self-respect.  To  most 
of  the  bedrooms  was  assigned  bat  a  single  pupil  each.  Some,  liov- 
ever,  were  occupied  by  two,  and  a  few  by  four,  never  more.  They 
were  scrupulously  neat  and  very  nicely  furnished. 
.  -  The  principal.  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  and  a  portion  of  the  teachers, 
took  their  meals  with  some  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  these  buildings,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  teachers  with  the  remaining  pupils  in  the  other. 

The  teacheri  did  nob  sit  by  themselves,  but  with  their  pupils,  and 
partook  in  all  cases  of  exactly  the  same  fare.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
not  fc'eparated,  either  at  the  table  or  in  the  class-room.  The  entire 
number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  Principal,  was  12,  and  of  pupils 
90,  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  In  one  of  these  bnild- 
ings  were  rooms  devoted  to  instruction,  and  there  was  an  additional 
building  in  which  were  other  school-rooms,  besides  a  library  and  a 
large  hall  for  public  meetings.  There  was  also  a  large  building  for 
a  shop,  another  for  a  hospital,  and  another  for  a  laundry,  making 
/six  buildings  in  all,  tastefully  arranged  in  a  plot  of  14  acres.  In  the 
^classes  there  were  6  to  10  pupils  to  one  teacher.  From  one  to  two 
hours  every  day,  was  devoted  by  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  the 
examination  of  the  classes.  The  classes  of  the  first  two  years,  received 
their  instruction  in  written  language  and  in  articulation  8ep:iratcly, 
the  Principal  wisely  considering  that  articnlation  should  not  be 
employed  as  an  instrument  until  some  facility  in  its  use  had  been 
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obtained.  Signs  and  articnlation  wore  in  no  ease  employed  after  tho 
2d  year,  all  instruction  being  given  by  speech,  the  pupils  being  aooas« 
tomed  to  read  from  the  teacher's  lips,  and  to  answer  questions  t;it;at;o(^.' 
Mncli  time,  however,  was  given  to  practice  in  written  compositions* 
Religions  exercises  were  held  daily  in  the  two  bnildings  separately,  at 
which  a  text  of  Scripture  was  daily  explained  by  simple  phraseology,^ 
in  which  comparsion  was  abundantly  used,  and  a  prayer  was  repeated 
by  all  the  pupils  speaking  in  concert. 

The  lessons  committed  to  memory  were  especially  prepared  for* 
them  by  their  teachers,  and  were  in  manuscript. 

As  far  as  they  went,  they  were  thorough,  and  the  language  they 
used  was  very  simple,  but  quite  correct. 

In  few  cases  were  their  voices  disagreeable  or  unintelligible,  and  their 
lip-reading  was  in  general  quite  satisfactory  when  confined  to  words' 
with  which  they  were  familiar  and  to  .subjects  in  which  they  had  been- 
exercised.  This  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  they  hare 
daily  exercise  in  phonetic  drill  under  a  most  accomplished  teacher. 

The  semi-mutes  and  the  semi-deaf  were  easily  distinguished  from 
the  toto-congenital,  and  there  was  perfect  fairness  in  the  statements' 
of  the  teachers  in  regard  to  each,  but  there  seemed  to  me  an  unusually- 
large  proportion  of  these  cases.  The  pupils  seemed  gentle  in  dis* 
position,  docile  and  orderly.  The  impression  made  upon  the  members 
of  the  Convention  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable.  All  that  skill, 
patience  and  devotion  could  do  had  been  done,  and  it  is  doubtfid 
whether  there  is  any  Institution  in  the  world  devoted  to  articulation 
which  has  met  with  greater  success,  and  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
iu  the  Clarke  Institution  it  is  impossible  to  hold  with  the  toto- 
congenitally  deaf,  a  conversation  as  free,  easy,  rapid  and  generally 
satisfactory,  by  speech  and  lip-reading,  as  could  bo  done  with  the  same 
papils  by  writing,  certainly  not  with  pupils  the  same  length  of  time 
under  instruction  in  our  own  Institution.  In  this,  as  in  all  othei 
articulating  schools,  there  is,  in  my  view,  much  sacrificed  to  the 
desire  to  enable  the  pupils  to  take  what  must  after  all  be  a  very  limited 
part  in  social  intercourse  with  hearing  persons.  They  may  be  ac« 
•curate  as  far  as  they  go,  but  there  is  not  that  spirit  and  freedom  of 
mental  action  which  is  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  not  hamper* 
«d  by  a  restraint  upon  nature  constantly  and  unremittingly  imposed. 

The  Conference  Wiis  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  presiding  officer, 
Jlev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D„  a  member  of  your  own  body,  whose 
genial  presence  and  timely  words  exercised  a  happy  influence  upon 
the  proceedings. 

The  discussions  wore  in  no  case  controversial — ^but  seemed  to  par* 
take  mpre  of  the  spirit  of  an  inquiry  after  truth.    Among  the  subjeofai 
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considered,  were  the  combined  method,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exohisive  methods,  as  respects  signs  and  articulation  ;  the  relation 
of  the  National  College  for  Dcaf-Mntos  to  the  state  and 
pi'ivate  institutions;  the  paramount  imporfanco  of  primary  edu- 
cation ;  tlie  natural  method,  as  applied  to  the  instruction  of  yonng 
children  ;  visiblo  speech  ;  the  advantages  to  the  deaf  derivable  from 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts  ;  the  advisability  of  a  special  preparation  of 
charts  and  pictures  for  use  in  institutions  ;  instruments  to  alleWate 
denfness ;  lithography  as  a  source  of  employment ;  cooking  as  a  brancli 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  our  institutions  ;  and  the  best  method 
ot  securing  to  adnit  deaf-mutes  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  study  at  home. 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  greatest  amount  of  time,  and  which 
was  considered  most  carefully  in  all  its  aspects,  wag  the  method  which 
combines  the  use  of  signs  and  articulation  in  the  same  institation, 
and  the  arguments  on  each  side  were  presented  with  great  force  and 
clearness.  The  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  the  vigor  and  cogency  of  the  remarks  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  teaching  by  articulation  to  the  exclusion  of  signs. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have  been  reported  very  fully  in 
the  October  number  of  iho  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
which  I  would  respectfully  invite  your  attention. 

The  Congress  at  Milan  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  much  larger 
body — being  composed  of  representatives  from  England,  France,  Italy, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  province  of  Quebec,  numbering  iu  all  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  by  two  Committees,  one  general,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Paris,  and  the  other,  local,  having  its  scat  at  Milan. 
Both  bodies  were  composed  of  men  of  much  learning  and  greai  acu- 
men. The  Milan  Committee  embraced  some  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  that  charming  city,  Avhoprocured  from  the  local  government 
the  use  of  the  palace  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  where  a  splendid 
Hall  with  antechamber  and  salons  adjoining,  was  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  also  an  appropriation  sniBcient  to  cover  all  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Congress,  including  the  current  printing  necessary  and 
the  printing  of  the  proceedings.  The  general  committee,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Prof.  Leon  Vaisse,  the  vcncmble  and  distinguished 
Emeritus-Principal  {directeur  honoraire)  of  the  National  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Paris,  had  prepared  a  list  of  26  questions— 3 
with  respect  tobuildings,  18  with  respect  to  conditions  and  method?,and5 
having  a  special  bearing  upon  various  points  not  included  in  the  preceding. 
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The  opening  session  of  the  Congress  was  presided  over  by  M.  Basile, 
the  Prefect  of  Mikn^  having  at  his  right  Count  Julias  Bolenzaghi, 
Mayor  of  Mikn,  and  Doctor  Zacchi^  representative  of  the  Minister  of 
Pablic  Instruction  :  at  his  left  sat  Cesar  Correnti^  formerly  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction^  and  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse. 

In  behalf  of  the  government,  Dr.  Zucchi,  in  an  eloquent  and  affect- 
ing discourse,  welcomed  the  Congress  to  Italy,  and  thanked  its  members 
for  coming  together  to  consider  the  best  means  of  benefiting  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that  there  were 
15,000  deaf-mutes  in  Italy,  of  whom  about  2,100  were  of  school  age,  and 
36  schools  with  1,500  pupils — leaving  some  600  without  education, 
with  reference  to  whom,  asked  the  orator,  "How  do  they  live?" 
*'How  do  they  die?"  He  closed  with  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment would  hereafter  make  ample  provision  for  the  neglected  ones.        * 

He  was  followed  by  the  Mayor  of  Milan,  who,  after  welcoming  th& 
members  to  Milan,  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  late  Count  Paul 
Tavcrna,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution  for  the  indigent  deaf* 
mutes  of  the  Province,  and  to  the  late  Count  Alexander  Porro,  recently 
President  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  who  had  been  an  ardent  promoter 
of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  throughout  Italy. 

He  was  followed  by  responsive  remarks,  of  peculiarly  appropriate- 
ness, from  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse  and  Mr.  Augustus  Houdin,  of  France. 

The  permanent  oflScers  of  the  Congress  were  then  chosen  as  follows  ; 

President,  Abb6  Tarra,  Hector  of  the  Institution  for  the  Indigent 
Deaf-Mutes  of  the  Province,  and  General  Secretary,  Pascal  Fornari, 
professor  in  the  Boyal  Institution  in  Milan,  and  author  of  many  excel- 
lent school  books  for  hearing  children.  Then  to  each  of  the  four 
principal  languages  represented  in  the  Congress,  the  French,  German^ 
Italian,  and  English,  was  awarded  a  Vice-President  and  Vice- Secretary, 
to  wit:  Messrs.  Houdin,  Treibel,  Marcheo  and  Peet,  and  the  Abbe 
Guerin,  and  Messrs.  Hugentoller,  Lazzeri  and  Kinzey.  These  gentlemen 
were  considered  as  representing,  in  an  especial  manner,  four  sections  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  minutes  of  each  day  were  therefore  read  by  the 
several  secretaries  in  their  respective  tongues.  The  official  language 
of  the  Congress  was  Italian,  but  the  discussions  were  mainly  conducted 
in  the  French  language.  For  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  English 
speakers,  Mr.  Vaisse  kindly  acted  as  intei'preter  which  he  did  in  a 
way  to  give  full  force  to  their  remarks. 

The  Congress  organized,  telegrams  were  sent  to  their  majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  replies  were  duly  received.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  government  of  France  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  th& 
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proceedings  as  to  send,  as  special  respresentive>  a  learned  and  distingaisb* 
-ed  member  of  the  Institute  and  professor  in  the  College  of  France— Dr. 
Adolph  Franck,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and 
entered  into  the  discussions  with  great  spirit. 

The  members  from  Italy  were  in  point  of  numbers  far  in  the  as- 
cendency,  but  France  was  also  numerously  represented.    The  senti- 
ments  of  these  countries  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having  been 
especially  represented  in  the  Congress.     Ten  years  ago,  and  there  wai 
not  in  Italy  a  believer  in  articulation — ^and  in  France  there  was  bat  a 
iorlorn  hope.     Now   all   is   changed,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
exception  of  the  Venerable  Bosselli,  the  compauion  and  successor  of 
Assarotti,  the  renowned  Bector  of  the  Institution  established  for  the 
deaf-mutes  in  Genoa,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  1805 — the  vieirs  of 
the  Abbe  de  I'Epoe  have  lost  their  preponderance  in  Italy — ^whilo  ia 
France,  the  government  has  at  least  apparently  yielded  to  the  impres- 
43ioijS  made  by  the  numerous  private  schools,  and  is  about  to  change 
front.      Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden,   alone  on  the  continent  of 
Enrope,  maintain  the  firm  attitude  of  the  past,  while  England,  which 
has  for  years  taken  the  same  ground  with  America,  shows  few  signs  of 
yielding  to  the  strong  efforts  which  are  made  by  a  society  especially 
established  to  introduce  "  the  German  System,"  which  society  had  at 
the  Congress  four  representatives  against  one  of  the  established  system 
— ^Richard  Elliott,  principal  of  the  groat  and  venerable  London  school 
-^unumy  sed  leonem.    There  were  two  representatives  of  private  estab- 
lishments, Bev.  Thomas  B.  Arnold,  and  Bev.  E.  M.  A.  Stainer— who 
represented  opposite  sides. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Congress  may  be  inferred  from  the  conclu- 
sions formulated  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  by  a 
great  majority. 

Tho  Congress,   in  consideration  of  the  incontestible  superiority  of 

speech  over  signs  for  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  society  and  giving  him 

a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  language,  declares  that  the  oral  method 

should  be  preferred  to  that  of  gestures  for  the  education  and  instrao-* 

tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

II. 

The  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  the  simultaneous 

use  of  speech  and  of  signs  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  injarions  to 

speech,  to  reading  on  tho  lips  and  to  precision  of  ideas ;  declares  that 

the  pure  oral  method  ought  to  have  the  preference. 

III. 
Tho  Congress,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  deaf-mutes 
do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction,  and  that  this  situation  is  the 
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result  of  the  limited  resources  of  families^  and  establishments ;  recom* 
mends  that  goveraments  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  providing 
the  means  of  instruction  for  all  deaf-mutes. 

IV. 

The  Congress^  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
who  are  taught  to  speak^  by  the  pure  oral  method,  ought  to  correspond 
z&  nearly  as  possible  with  the  instruction  of  the  hearing  and  speaking  ; 
declai'cs — 

1.  That  the  most  natural  and  efficacious  means  by  which  the  speak- 
ing deaf  (mute)  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
country  is  the  intuitive  method — that  is  to  say,  that  which  consists  in 
designating  at  first  by  speech,  and  afterwards  by  writing,  the  objects 
piaced  and  actions  performed  before  the  ^yes  of  the  pupils  ; 

2.  That,  in  the  first  period,  called  the  maternal,  the  deaf-mute 
i>IioaId  be  led  to  the  observation  of  grammatical  forms  by  means  of  ex- 
4imples  and  corresponding  practical  exercises,  and  that,  in  the  second 
period,  he  should  be  aided  to  deduce  from  these  examples  grammatical 
principles  presented  with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness ; 

3.  That  books,  written  in  the  words  and  forms  of  language  already 
known  to  the  pupil,  can  be  put  into  his  hands  at  all  times. 

V. 
The  Congress,  in  view  of    the  need  of  very  elementary  books  for 
promoting  the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  language ;  recom- 
mends that    teachers    who  employ  the    method    of    oral  instruction 
devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  special  books. 

VI. 
Tho  Congress,  considering  the  results  obtained  by  the  examination  of 
numerous  deaf-mutes  of  every  age  and  of  every  condition,  who  have 
been  for  along  period  separated  from  the  institutions  (in  which  they 
received  their  education),  and  who  when  questioned  on  various  subjects, 
2'eplied  with  accuracy,  and  with  a  sufficient  distinctness  of  articulation, 
uud  read  on  the  lips  of  their  examiners  with  the  greatest  facility  ; 
declares — 

1st,  That  the  deaf-mutes  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method,  do  not  for- 
get, after  leaving  school,  the  knowledge  which  they  have  there  acquired, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  it  by  conversation  and  reading,  through 
which  they  become  familiar  therewith. 

2nd,  That  in  their  conversation  with  speaking  persons   they  use 
speech  exclusively. 

3rd,  That  their  ability  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips,  far  from  being 
lost,  is  developed  by  practice. 
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VII. 

The  Congress^  considering  that  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  b? 
speech  involves  peculiar  necessities  ;  and  considering  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  grows  out  of  their 
experience,  declares : — 

1st,  That  the  most  favorable  age  at  which  the  deaf-mute  can  be 
admitted  into  a  school  is  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

2nd,  That  the  period  of  instruction  should  be  at  least  seven  years, 
and.preferably  eight. 

3rd,  That  the  professor  cannot  successfully  teach,  by  the  pure  oral 
method,  more  than  ten  pupils. 

VIII. 

The  Congress,  considering  that  the  application  of  the  pare  oral 
method  to  the  Institutions  where  it  has  not  yet  taken  vigorous  root, 
ought  to  be  prudent,  gradual,  and  progressive,  in  order  to  ayoid  all 
compromise  ;  is  of  opinion — 

1st,  That  the  new  pupils  who  come  to  school  should  form  a  separate 
class,  in  which  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  speech. 

2nd,  That  these  pupils  should  be  absolutely  separated  from  the 
other  deaf-mutes  too  far  advanced  to  be  instructed  by  speech,  and 
whose  education  should  be  finished  by  signs.  i 

3rd,  That  each  year  a  new  class  in  speech  should  be  established  in    > 
the  school,  until  all   the  old  pupils  taught  by  signs  have  finished  Uieir 
education.  i 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh,  of  these  resolutions,  I  cordialk   [ 
approve.     The  sixth,  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  further  than  thi5—  J 
that  in  conversation  with  the  most  advanced  deaf-mutes  taagbt  by 
articulation  in  schools  in  Germany,  England,  and  in  this  country,  man} 
of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  I  have  invariably  fount! 
that  after  the  first  few  common  places,   the  conversation  was  mar!) 
more  free,  rapid  and  satisfactory,  when  resort  was  had  to  writing  ^vA 
the  manual  alphabet,  than  when  it  was    confined    to    the  laboriou^^ 
processes  of  speech  and  the  uncertainties  of  lip-reading.     The  fact  tha: 
deaf-mutes  should  speak  at  all,   is  to  most  persons  a  great  wonder. 
That  some  degree  of  speech  on  their  part  is  of  value  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  especially  in  communication  with  illiterate  hearic; 
persons,  is  incontestible — but  it  is  equally  true  that  lip-reading  d<H 
not  enable  them  to  take  part  in  general  conversation,   to   follow  ^ 
public  discourse,  nor  to  rely  with  certainty  on  what   is  said  to  then-. 
unless  they  have  the  opportunity  of  verifyfhg  it ;  and  for  extended  co* 
versation  with  hearing  persons,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ul 
derstood  among  cultivated  people,  they  must  resort  to  writing. 
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The  eighth  resolution  is  logically  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  first 
and  second,  and  cannot  be  objected  to  if  these  are  accepted. 

My  objection  to  the  1st  resolation  is,  that  it  does  not  express  the  gist 
of  the  controversy.     There  is  no  proper  system  of  teaching  the  deaf  the 
use  ot  language  which  has  its  foundation  or  framework  in  signs.     They, 
BO  far  as  the  principal  part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  are  a  mere  acces- 
sory.   As  well  say  that,  because  a  wall  looks  better  for  being  covered 
with  paper,  the  wall  itself  should  be  made  of  paper.     Neither    has 
speech,  itself,  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  lan- 
guage.    If  it  gave  them  a  mental  ear — ^if  it  were  anything  more   to 
them  than  another  class  of  signs  to  be  felt  and  seen,   not   heard,    and 
very  indistinct  signs  at  that,  there  would  be  something  in   it.     The 
real  question,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  is  one  of  intermediaries'. 
If  there  were  no  necessity  for  these,  writing  would  be  far  preferable 
to  either — ^because  it  is  on  written  language  that,  in  these  days  of  the 
printing   press,  even  hearing  persons  most  rely  for  information  and 
for  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  and  principles  brought  to  light  by  re- 
search.   But,  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  these,  the  question  re- 
curs, which  is  the  best — the  manual  alphabet  for  the  assistance  of  the 
memory — word-signs  to  recall  the  meaning  of  terms,   and   ideogiaphic 
signs  to  serve  as  an  ultimate  test  of  comprehension,   not  as  an   instru- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  use  of  language,  on  the  one  hand  ;    and  an 
imperfect  speech  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  requiring  years  for  bringing 
it  to  anything  like  perfection,  in  the  use  of  which  the  pupil  has  always 
to  make  a  special  effort  likely  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  main  point 
songht,  combined  with  a  comparatively  obscure  set  of   motions  made 
by  the  lips  of  the  teacher^  requiring  the  most  undivided  attention  on  the 
part  of  the   pupil   to  discern  them ;    on  the  other.     Whether  tlie 
manual  alphabet  and  even  signs  be  used,  within  the  limits  I   have  al- 
ready laid  down,   or  whether  speech  and  lip-reading  be  used,  the  true 
system  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  same,  and  the  schools  of 
Italy  and  the  schools  of  this  country  must  pursue  practically  the   same 
course  without  regard  to  either  signs  or  speech,  in  order  to   teach   the 
pipil  to  comprehend  and  to  use  the  language  of  his  country. 

The  second  resolution  is,  to  my  mind,  somewhat  ambiguous.  In  the 
sense  that  the  use  of  speech  and  signs  at  the  same  moment  to  express 
a  given  idea  has  an  unfavorable  effect  in  the  development  of  speech, 
lip-reading  and  precision  of  thought,  it  would  receive  my  cordial  as- 
sent, though  I  should  not  admit  the  relevancy  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  pure  oral  method  should  always  be  adopted  and  that  signs  should 
never  be. 

If,  however,  it  means  that  the  use  of  speech  and  of  signs  at  different 
limes  by  the  same  teacher  or  by  the  same  pupil,  has  an  unfavorable  ef- 
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feet  upon  speech,  and  therefore  signs  should  be  avoided  oy  those  who 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  articulation  method,  I  should  take  ia- 
8ue,  not  with  the  conclusion,  but  with  the  premise.  The  opinioa 
already  expressed  in  this  report,  that  signs,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, and  especially  the  manual  alphabet,  form  a  rery  naefol  in- 
termediary in  the  acquisition  of  language,  that  articulation  should  not 
be  used  as  an  intermediary  till  it  has  been  exhanstiyely  taught,  and 
that,  meanwhile,  the  study  of  language  and  of  articulation  should  goon 
separately,  each  for  its  own  sake,  and  be  combined  subsequently,  nuJreii 
impossible  for  me  to  give  my  adherence  to  the  assertion  contained  there- 
in. 

The  coDcludmg  ceremonies  of  the  Congress  took  place  on  Satnrdaj 
afternoon,  September  11th,  and  addresses,  delightful  in  spirit  and 
eloquent  in  expression,  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  different 
nations.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  Avith  whom,  as  well  as  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard — members  of  your  body — I  had  the 
honor  to  be  associated  in  the  delegation  accredited  from  this  Institution, 
responded  in  behalf  of  America  in  a  way  creditable  alike  to  himself,  to 
his  country,  and  to  the  Institution  which  he  represented. 

During  my  stay  in  Milan,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  four  exhibi- 
tions of  the  schools  there.  One  private,  in  which  I  was  accompained 
by  Prof.  YaTsse,  and  three,  public.  The  Institution  for  the  indigent 
deaf  of  the  province  was  under  the  care  of  the  Abb6  Tarra,  who  to  great 
learning  unites  great  intelligence  and  a  most  benevolent  heart  If  any 
man  can  succeed  with  any  method,  whether  the  best  that  can  be  densed 
or  not,  he  can.  The  boys  and  girls  of  this  Institution  are  in  two  sepa- 
rate establishments.  The  boys,  60  in  number,  are  taught  by  8  profes- 
sors, in  8  separate  classes,  each  professor  in  turn  taking  the  same  pu- 
pils through  a  course  of  8  years.  These  are  all  young  men  of  good 
education,  pleasing  manners,  and  very  prepossessing  in  their  personal  ap- 
})earance.  The  girls,  50  in  number,  are  taught  by  7  ladies  devoted  to 
their  work.  The  public  exhibitions  of  this  institution  were  of  the  gi  rh 
on  Saturday,  September  4th,  and  of  the  boys  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 12  th. 

On  Sunday,  September  5tli,  was  held  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
'*  The  Eoyal  Institution,"  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  and  excel- 
lent Abbe  Ghislandi.  This  Institution,  though  under  royal  patronage,  ii 
not  intended  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  rich — and  is  sup- 
ported by  payment  from  the  parents  of  its  pupils.  Both  boys  and  girls 
reside,  and  are  taught,  in  the  same  building,  but  are  in  separate  classes, 
under  teachers  of  their  own  sex,  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
being  from  4  to  8.     There  are  50  inmates. 

At  each  of  these  exhibitions  4  pupils  wrote  sentiments  expressed  m 
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the  form  of  letters,  which  I  shonlcl  haye  been  glad  to  have  had  Uiem 
read  viva  voce — ^bnt  which  were  read  for  them  by  their  teacliers.  Each 
class  was  examined^  viva  voce,  in  what  they  had  been  over  during  the 
year.  The  range  of  studies  as  compared  with  those  of  our  own  classes, 
wasqaite  h'mited,  the  mosb  elementary  points  in  Grammar^  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  the  History  of  Italy,  and  Sacred  history  representing  the 
highest. 

The  spoken  language  was  apparently  correct,  but  very  simple.  In 
speech  they  were  not  equal,  but  the  most  advanced  pupils  had  attained 
a  point  which  will  enable  them  to  communicate  with  the  world  in  a 
simple  way. 

The  exercises  were  very  interesting,  as  are  all  exercises  which  show 
what  can  be  done  by  skill  and  devotion  with  a  class  of  persons,  who,, 
but  for  special  instruction,  would  be  cut  off  from  all  the  privileges  of 
humanity.  An  affecting  feature  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  the  school 
for  the  indigent  was  the  presentation  to  the  audience  of  a  number  of 
graduates,  who  were  gaining  their  own  support  in  life,  and  who  gave  by 
the  voice  a  simple  and  touching  account  of  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects. No  designation  was  made  of  the  semi-mutes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  congenital,  nor  between  those  who  were  simply  hard  of  hearing, 
and  those  who  were  totally  deaf.  Still,  the  practised  ear  could  detect 
differences  in  pronunciation,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  those  who 
spoke  the  best  had  been  in  possession  of  hearing  at  some  period  of  their 
liyes. 

A  most  interesting  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  Thursday  evening.  It  consisted  of  the  performance  of  two  dramas 
by  the  pupils.  Though  the  conversational  parts  were  carried  on  by 
speech  alone,  the  acting  was  of  a  character  to  show  how  these  children 
delight  in  the  language  of  motion. 

All  the  accessories  of  this  performance  were  dictated  by  an  exquisite 
taste  which  had.  moreover,  showed  itself  in  all  the  arrangements  at  each 
of  the  exhibitions — such  as  the  ornamentation  of  the  rooms,  the  group- 
ing of  the  pupils — and  their  uniformity  and  neatness  of  attire. 

The  stage  was  beautifully  draped,  the  scenery  excellent,  the  costumes, 
perfect.  In  the  interludes,  the  audience  were  treated  to  music — the 
entertainment  thus  forming  a  delightful  concert.  The  first  piece  was  a 
masterly  solo  on  the  piano  by  a  deaf-mute  young  gentleman.  The  second, 
a  duet  between  the  same  individual  and  a  pupil  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Wind;  the  third,  piano  and  flute  by  two  of  the  blind;  the  fourth,  a  sole* 
with  the  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  by  a  blind  young  lady. 
Other  pieces  followed,  involving  the  use  of  different  instruments. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  with  a 
number  of  the  delegates,  the  Institution  for  girls,  at  Pa  via,  where   we 
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receiyed  a  distinguished  reception  from  the  Mayor  and  other  dignita- 
ries of  that  ancient  city  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Abb6  Ballestra^  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  articulation, 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  men,  we  went  to  Como  and  saw  an 
exhibition  of  the  Female  School  there.  The  pupils  of  this  Institution 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  appeared  to  advantage.  After 
an  elegant  entertainment  given  at  the  principal  hotel  by  the  genial 
abbe,  who  appeared  to  have  had  a  carte  blanche  from  the  dignitaries  of 
the  place  to  make  the  visit  of  the  delegates  as  agreeable  as  possible,  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  a  sail  through  that  most  exquisite  ol  lakeo, 
Laggio  Como,  in  company  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gallaudet  and  their 
bright  travelling  companion.  Miss  Gertrude  Walter,  who,  in  her  own 
person,  by  her  grace  of  manner,  her  bright  intelligence  and  her 
command  of  language,  wins,  wlierever  she  goes,  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  value  of  the  education  she  has  received  in  the  New  York  Institation. 

I  had  the  opportunity  before  going  to  Milan,  of  seeing  the  Instita- 
tions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Liverpool  and  Paris — and,  after  leaving 
it,  of  seeing  the  great  London  Institution  and  the  small  private  school 
of  Miss  Hull.     It  was  vacation  at  the  Paris  school — but  I  saw  the  admir- 
able bronze  statue  of  the  Abb6  do  TEpee  erected  in  1878,   by  the  deaf- 
mute  sculptor,  Martin,  and  the  garden — which  was  a  marved  in  its 
way — being  a  spot  not  devoted  to  raising  supplies  for  the  house,  but  to 
illustrating  all  the  processes  and  appliances  of   horticulture.     The 
gardener,  who  is  a  remarkably  intelligent  man,  took  great  pains  to  show 
me  his  methods.     In  a  space  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,   he  inslrncts 
practically  and    thoroughly  forty  boys.     In    winter,  during  the  time 
devoted  to  mechanical  employment,  he  gives  his  pupils    regular  and 
thorough  lessons  in  vegetable  physiology  and  in   the  principles  of  his 
craft.     He  showed  me  his  written  course  of  lectures    which  he  has  his 
pupils  commit  to  memory,  and  a  great  variety  of  drawings  of  plants  and 
diagrams  illustrating  processes,  all  of  which  were   the   work  of  his 
pupils.     The  garden  brings  no  income,  but  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
employment  of  an  expert  to  teach   the  pupils  every  thing  connected 
with  this  beautiful  art,  has  itsrewai'd   in  the  fact  that  every  one  oi  the 
pupils  who  are  given  this  advantage  gets  remunerative  employment  in 
the  country.     The  gardener  showed  me,  with  great  pride,  a  number  of 
letters  he  had  received  from  his  pupils,  who,  through  his  instrumenta- 
lity had  found  good  situations,    and  the  opportunity  of  self-support 
under  peculiarly  agreeable  conditions.      They  were  well  written,  and 
full  of  gi*atitude  and  affection. 

The  school  in  Liverpool  is  composed  of  one  hundred  pupils,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  Both  signs  and  articulation  ar» 
employed  in  this  Institution,  which  is  well  and  intelligently  managed* 
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The  London  Institution  has  a  branch  at  Margate^  where  it  has  put 
«ip  elegant  and  spacions  buildings  on  a  plot  of  9  acres.  This  is  now 
being  enlarged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
Meanwhile  all  the  300  pupils  are  at  the  old  establishment  in  Old  Kent 
Boad^  which  I  saw  under  Dr.  Watson  29  years  ago.  I  visited  Margate 
in  company  with  W.  Warwick,  Esq.,  the  very  able  secretary  of  the 
Institution^  who  devotes  himself  to  its  interests  in  all  material  affairs, 
while  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  under  Mr.  Richard 
Elliott,  who  combines  every  quality  necessary  to  give  him  success — 
intelligence,  enthusiasm,  sympathetic  feeling,  education  and  special 
training.  The  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  all  in  one  great  room, 
12  in  each  class,  but  so  arranged  that  each  teacher  has  perfect  control 
over  them.  The  pupils  enter  at  10  and  leave  at  15,  when  they  are 
apprenticed  by  Mr.  Warwick  to  different  artisans. 

The  order  maintained  both  in  school  and  out  is  simply  perfect* 
The  pupils  look  very  intelligent  and  are  very  happy.  The  teachers 
have  been  well  selected,  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  their  appearance. 
The  compositions  and  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  were  excellent, 
for  the  time  they  had  been  under  instruction,  though,  to  our  American 
way  of  looking  at  the  subject,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  the  course 
should  not  be  more  extended.  Some  of  the  classes  were  taught  Ar- 
ticulation, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  voices  were  as  good  and 
their  lip-reading  as  available  as  in  schools  where  the  pure  oral  method 
is  used.  When  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  Margate,  the  London 
Asylum  will  be  used  as  a  place  of  reception,  and  as  a  primary  depart- 
ment for  the  pupils  of  the  Ist  year.  I  was  much  pleased  with  my 
visit,  subsequently,  to  Miss  Hull,  who  treated  me  with  much  courtesy 
and  showed  me  quite  satisfactory  elementary  work  in  articulation, 
which  she  uses  as  an  intermediary. 

In  many  respects,  which  it  is  not  important  to  mention  in  this 
report,  I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  opportunities  I  have  en- 
joyed in  this  visit  abroad.  I  return  to  my  work  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  its  great  importance — with  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the 
good  men  and  women  evei'ywhere  who  are  devoting  their  energies  to 
its  advancement,  and  with  certain  impressions,  which,  though  not  now 
formulated  in  words,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unquestionally  show  them- 
.selves  beneficially  in  my  practice. 

I  cannot,  however,  close  this  report,  without  suggesting,  not  a  change 
in  our  system,  but  its  material  enlargement,  so  far  as  giving  the  deaf 
the  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  is  concerned,  and  I  would  especially 
recommend  that  a  teacher  of  articulation  be  added  to  each  of  our  two 
families  of  primary  pupils.  These  children  have  much  time  at  their 
•disposal  which  could  be  most  usefully  employed  in  training  them  by  the 
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syllabic  method.    The  opportunity  would  thus  be  given  to  every  pupil 
to  begin  to  learn  articulation  at  the  age  most  favorable  thereto,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  could  tell  more  positively  with  what  cases  this  practice 
should  be  discontinued  after  they  have  been  advanced  to  a  higher  grade. 
It  remains  only  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  what  I  consider  a  signal  instance  of  intelligent  interest  in 
the  department  they  have  intrusted  to  my  care — the  opportunity  they 
have  given  me  of  investigation,   research  and  comparison  ;  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stoddard  for  most  valuable  assistance  and  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  my  journey^  and  also  for  the  great  pleasure  he  conferreil 
upon  me  by  his  company  during  the  voyage  out  and  back  and  at  inter- 
vals on  the  land  ;  to  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,  for  generous^  thoagli 
unsolicited   and  unexpected,  pecuniary  assistance,    and  to   Professor 
Frank  D.  Clarke,  one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced  instmctors,  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which,  daring  the  month  of  September,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  Principal,   so  that  on  resuming  my  post  od 
the  5th  of  October,  I  found  nothing  to  criticise,  every   thing   to  com- 
mend. 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Ii^struction 
OF  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  8,  1880. 
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Eeport  of  the  Annual  Examination. 


JUNE,  1880. 


Sl'bmitted  by  Avery  T.  Browk,  Esq- 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for   the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Qentlemek  : — The  Annual  Examination  of  the  classes  of  the  Inetitn- 
tion  nnder  your  charge  took  place  this  year  on  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  days  of  June.  The  closing  exercises  were  held 
in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday,  June  23d,  when  the  various  grades  of 
diplomas  usually  awarded  by  your  Board,  and  the  prizes  for  special 
excellence  were  conferred  upon  those  qualified  to  receive  them  and  the 
customary  exhibition  of  the  pupils  and  Valedictory  address  were 
given. 

The  examining  Committee  respectfully  present  the  following  report 
of  the  examination. 

Of  the  Committee  and  the  gentlemen  invited  by  them  to  assist  in 
the  examination,  there  was  present  on  the  first  day,  Wednesday,. 
June  16th,  at  the  Primary  Department  in  Tarrytown,  Eev.  Sullivan 
H.  Weston,  D.D,,  accompanied  by  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 
On  the  second  day,  Thursday,  June  17th,  when  all  of  the  classes  in 
the  Institution  proper,  and  those  at  the  Mansion  House  were  examin. 
ed,  there  were  present,  Mr.  Avery  T.  Brown,  Chairman,  Rev.  Sullivan 
H.  Weston,  D.D.,  Bev.  George  H.  Payson,  Eev.  Edward  L.  Clark, 
and  Messrs.  James  Monteith,  John  Carlin,  Darius  E.  Pmgrey,  Irving 
Putnam,  James  W.  Currier  and  Theodore  Peet. 

On  the  third  day,  Friday,  June  18th,  the  examination  was  confined 
to  the  Art  Department,  as  this  examination  could  not  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  regular  classes.  Mr.  John  Carlin,  a  deaf* 
mute  artist  of  this  city,  and  a  gentleman  of  superior  education,  kindly 
tindertook  this  examination.  His  long  experience  as  a  successful 
artist,  his  knowledge  of  the  sign  language,  and  his  deep  interest  in 
deaf-mutes  make  him  an  examiner  whose  superior  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.    Full  particulars  of  this  examination  will  be  found  in  his  report. 

The  examination  of  the  High  Class  was  conducted  by  Bev.  Qeorge  H». 
Payson,  whose  report  is  given  below  in  full. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  gratefully  tendered  to  these 
gentlemen^  who  assisted  in  the  examination^  and  so  patiently  and 
thoroughly  discharged  their  duties  as  examiners. 

The  general  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  during  the  long 
^xamiuation  ;  their  eagerness  to  show  what  they  knew ;  the  high 
percentage  of  those  in  each  class^  who  showed  clearly  that  they  had 
•done  good  and  earnest  work  during  the  year  ;  the  evidences  of  drill 
and  system  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  affection  and  respect  shown  by  all  for 
the  Principal  and  teachers  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  has  been  no  deterioration  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  results  accomplished  during  the  year.  It  would  be  well 
in  future  if  each  class  could  have  a  separate  examiner,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  need  of  hurry,  and  each  examiner  might  make  his  ex- 
amination exhaustive.  This  would  also  lend  an  individuality  to  each 
report,  which  is  necessarily  lacking  where  one  gentleman  examines 
■several  classes. 

There  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  improve  and  perfect  tlio 
Course  of  Instruction  in  use  in  the  Institution.  Each  year  slight 
ishanges  are  made,  leaving  out  those  subjects  or  lajring  aside  those 
text  books  that  have  not  been  found  in  practice  all  that  was 
expected  of  them,  and  introducing  such  others  as  seem  to  promise 
good  results.  The  course  of  original  lectures,  delivered  by  the  teachers 
daily,  the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  session  of  school  to  the  older 
pupils  assembled  in  the  chapel,  during  the  last  part  of  the  year,  is  one 
of  these  new  methods.  It  has  been  introduced  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  various  sciences  not  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  also 
much  of  that  ordinary  and  every  day  knowledge  that  hearing  children 
gain  from  the  conversation  of  their  elders,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  the  results  obtained  during  the  short  time  it  was  tried,  it  seems 
desirable  to  continue  the  course.  Still  the  changes  made  have  been 
unimportant,  and  the  course  of  study  remains  in  all  essentials  the  same 
^s  before. 

The  Schedule  of  Classes  on  the  following  pages  gives,  in  tabnlar 
form,  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year,  the 
number  present  at  examination,  their  standing  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  years  they  have  been  under  instruction,  their  classification, 
both  general  and  special,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  with  their 
class  assignment.  The  schedule  was  prepared  by  the  principal  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  the  committee,  and  presents  clearly  and 
comprehensively  much  valuable  imformation,  which,  if  given  in  detail, 
would  have  been  less  satisfactory,  and  might  have  been  obscure  and 
perplexing. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES,  JUNE  17, 1880. 


• 

i 

OB 

s 

I. 

1 

2 

1 

II. 

2 

3 

III. 

1 

2 

IV. 

1 

2 

V. 

1 

2 

VI. 

1 

2 

vu. 

1 

2 

vni 

1 

2 

iX. 

1 

2 

I. 

II. 

ni. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


1 
2 


TEACHERS. 


Francis  D.  Clarke. . . 


Jane  T.  Meigs 

W.  G.Jones 

Josephine  L.  Ensign. . 

B.  B.  Lloyd 

H.  D.  Beaves 

Ida  Montgomery 

G.  C.  W.  Gamage. . . . 

Mjrra  L.  Barrager. . . . 
Maria  Toles 


Standing. 


8  years 

7  years 

8  years 

7  years 

4  years 

6  years 

5  years 

5  years 

4  yesrs. . . . .  • 

5  years 

4  years 

3  years 

2^  years 

3  years 

2  years 

2  years 

1^  years 

1^  years 

4  to  8  months. 


JUVENILE  DEPAKTMENT. 

L.  C.  Bice 

C.  W.  VanTassell.. 


3  years.    

2  years 

2  years 

1  J  ear 

2  years 

1  year    . . 

4  to  8  months. 

SPECIAL  CLASS— Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 


T.  H.  Jewell. 


Walters.  Peet.... 
Chester Q.  Mann. . . 


5  mo.  to  6  yrs. 


6 


6 


ARTICULATION  CLASS. 


E.  H.  Currier.. 


6  mo.  to  5  yrs. 
1   to  5  years. 

HIGH  CLASS. 

.    8  to  11  years. . 


17 


13 


17 
13 


17 


Weston  Jenkins. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

ARTICULATION. 

£.  H.  Currier,  assist- 
ed by  W.  Jenkins . 

C.  L.  Clarke 

Jane  T.  Meigs 


DRAWING. 


Under  instmotion 

Present  at  1 

within  the  year. 

Ezaminatio 

S 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

£ 

21 

•  • 

21 

19 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

17 

15 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

19 

•  • 

18 

•  ■ 

10 

10 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

3 

3 

•  • 

3 

20 

•  • 

20 

16 

•  • 

17 

•  ■ 

17 

16 

•  • 

•  « 

21 

21 

• 

20 

•  • 

18 

18 

•  • 

17 

22 

•  • 

22 

21 

•  • 

21 

•  • 

21 

20 

•  • 

20 

•  • 

20 

19 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

19 

18 

•  ■ 

> . 

21 

21 

•  • 

21 

•  • 

19 

19 

0   ■ 

18 

11 

9 

20 

11 

8 

12 

9 

21 

12 

9 

•  • 

17 

17 

•  s 

16 

•  • 

21 

21 

.  • 

I  19 

[  9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

16 

16 

16 

18 

13 

13 

17 

17 

16 

22 

22 

22 

12 

12 

10 

10 


1 

19 
15 
18 
9 
3 
16 
16 
20 
17 
21 
20 
19 
18 
21 
18 
19 
21 
16 
19 


9 
12 
16 
13 
16 
22 
10 


.        •< 


17 
10 


20 

20 
201 

40 
525 

19 

19 

38 

324 

308 

189 

497 

12 

7 

19 

11 

21 

31 

52 

20 

30 

•  • 

32 

32 

•  • 

30 

18 
50 
30 
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The  Oommittee  will  now  enter  npon  the  detailed  report  of  the  exam- 
ioation  of  the  different  classes^  beginning  with  the  youngest. 

NiKTH  Class. 

The  second  division  of  this  class,  consisting  of  twenty-one  little  girls, 
who  have  been  in  school  from  four  to  eight  months,  was  taught  by  Miss 
Maria  Toles.  Two  were  absent  from  the  examination.  They  have 
studied  the  first  thirty-four  pages  of  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language 
Lessons;  have  been  faithfully  practised  in  counting,  both  by  figures 
and  words  as  high  as  thirfcy  ;  have  received  daily  systematic  instructian 
in  penmanship,  using  the  ruled  copy-books  and  the  system  perfected 
by  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  and  now  used  in  several  of  the  classes  of  the  Injgtitn- 
tion  ;  and  have  been  practised  in  copying  from  the  Language  Lessons. 
This  division  was  examined  by  Messrs.  Darius  H.  Pingrey  and  J.  W. 
Ourrier,  and  a  full  account  of  all  the  details  of  the  examination  will 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen  which  are  included  in  thi» 
report 

The  first  division  of  the  Ninth  Glass  comprises  seventeen  pnpik, 
sixteen  of  ^whom  were  present  at  the  examination.  These  little  girls 
have  been  under  instruction  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  are  a  credit  io 
their  teacher.  Miss  Myra  L.  Barrager,  an  advanced  pupil  of  the 
Institution,  who  has  devoted  4  hours  of  her  time  each  day  to  their 
instruction.  They  have  fully  mastered  169  pages  of  Peet's  Language 
Lessons,  thereby  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  of  many  adjectives,  including ]  the  colors  and 
numerals,  and  of  the  personal  pronouns.  All  of  the  class  can 
count  in  figures  and  in  words  as  far  as  five  hundred,  while  several  of 
the  brighter  ones  have  gone  beyond  one  thousand.  Three  sections  of 
of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  including]a  short  account  of  the 
infinite  goodness  and  power  of  God,  some  ideas  of  what  we  should  and 
should  not  do,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  have  been  studied 
and  seem  to  be  well  understood  by  all.  Penmanship,  by  the  system  of 
ruled  copy-books  and  ruled  lines  on  the  large  slates,  has  been  taugbt 
with  such  success  as  to  call  for  a  flattering  comment  on  both  the 
teacher  and  the  system.  The  examination  was  made  by  Mr.  James  W. 
Currier,  on  Thursday,  June  17th. 

Eighth  Class. 

Both  divisions  of  this  class  were  taught  by  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 
The  second  division  contains  twenty-one  pupils,  of  whom  twelve  were 
males  and  nine  females.  They  have  been  under  instruction  a  year  and 
a  half.  All  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  which  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Irving  Putnam,  on  the  mommg  of  June  17th.  The 
Atndies  of  the  year  have  bben  :— Peet's  Language  Lessons,  from  page 
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1)0  to  152  ;  counting  by  figores  and  words  from  one  to  five  hundred ; 
and  the  first  seven  sections  of  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons.  The  examiner 
was  well  pleased  with  the  attainments  of  the  class^  and  the  details  of 
the  examination  will  be  found  in  his  report. 

The  first  division  of  this  class  is  formed  of  twenty  pupils,  eleven 
males  and  nine  females,  one  of  whom  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
umination.  Its  standing  is  two  years.  This  division  was  examined  by 
Rev.  S.  H.  Weston,  D.D.,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  17th.  They 
haye  studied  and  reviewed  Feet's  Language  Lessons  from  Section  X.  to 
the  end  of  the  book  ;  have  been  taught  to  count  in  figures  and  words 
from  one  to  ten  thousand ;  have  studied  Feet*s  Scripture  Lessons  to 
Section  1  of  Fart  II. ;  have  learned  the  Lord's  Frayer ;  and  every  second 
week  have  committed  to  memory  a  model  letter  written  by  the  teacher 
and  explained  to  them  in  signs.  The  examiner  found  the  result  of  the 
year's  work,  as  exhibited  by  their  examination,  very  satisfactory. 

Seventh  Class. 

This  cities  was  taught  by  Miss  Ida  Montgomery.  The  second 
division,  consisting  of  nineteen  little  skirls,  who  have  been  two  years 
ander  instruction,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  first  division,  which  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  the  model  class  of  the  Institution.  The  teacher^ 
a  semi-mute  and  a  gi*aduate  of  the  Institution,  possesses  that  faculty, 
unfortunately  so  rare,  of  bringing  herself  into  such  close  sympathy 
with  those  under  her  charge,  that  they  look  upon  her  not  only  as  one 
to  be  obeyed  but  as  an  intimate  and  valaed  friend  to  be  appealed  to  upon 
all  occasions.  In  none  of  the  classes  of  the  Institution  is  there  more 
perfect  order  and  discipline,  or  more  hard  work  done,  than  in  these  two 
divisions.  One  of  the  class  was  absent  from  the  examination  of  the 
second  division,  which  came  off  on  Thursday,  June  17th,  and  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Irving  Futnam.  The  studies  of  the  year  have 
been  : — 129  pages  of  Feet's  Language  Lessons  :  six  sections  of  Feet's 
Scripture  Lessons  ;  the  Lord's  Frayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments ; 
numeration  and  notation  ;  counting  by  twos,  threes,  etc. ;  penmanship 
and  drawing.  The  details  of  this  examination  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Putnam's  report. 

The  first  division  of  this  class,  composed  of  twenty-one  little  girls, 
bas  been  under  instraction  three  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
classes  ever  seen,  either  among  deaf-mutes  or  hearing  and  speaking  child- 
ren. No  one  can  enter  their  school-ioom  without  being  impressed  with 
the  intelligence  and  activity  of  mind  displayed  by  every  one  of  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fact  is  evident,  that  though  they  have  received 
constant,  faithful  and  well  directed  instruction,  yet  they  still  remain 
natural,  active,    bright-eyed,  smiling  children,    and   not  little  old 
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women  who  have  been  drilled  antil  they  have  become  mere  antomatona. 
The  examination  of  this  class  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Ayery  T.  Brown 
and  Trying  Patman.  The  studies  of  the  year  have  been  :~the  use  of 
language  in  writing  letters,  in  writing  from  signs  and  actions  performed 
before,  in  describing  pictures,  in  answering  questions,  etc.  ;  193  pages 
of  Peet's  Language  Lessons  ;  125  pages  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  In- 
struction, Part  IIL,  including  the  ^History  of  Man';  47  pages  of 
Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  the  committing  of  eight  Hymns  to  memory 
BO  as  to  reproduce  them  verbally  by  writing  on  their  slates,  or  by  mak- 
ing signs  for  them  in  concert ;  simple  examples  iji  addition  and  sub- 
traction, penmanship  and  drawing. 

Sixth  Class. 

The  sixth  class  was  taught  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Reaves.  The  second  division 
was  rated  as  under  instruction  two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  com- 
posed of  nineteen  boys,  one  of  whom  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. Both  divisions  of  this  class  were  examined  on  Tlmrsda?, 
June  17th,  by  Mr.  John  Carlin,  whose  report  of  the  examination  is  given 
below  in  full.  The  studies  of  the  second  division  during  the  year  were: 
— 200  pages  of  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  including  the  use  of  articles, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  some  of  the  pronouns  in  both  numbers  ;  in  Dr.  H. 
P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  the  attributes  of  God,  the  immortality (rf 
the  soul,  Bible  History  from  the  Creation  to  Lot  ;  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion Part  III — the  History  of  Man  from  infancy  to  old  age  ;  arithmetic 
— addition  and  subtraction  thoroughly  mastered.  Every  alternate  week 
a  model  letter  has  been  written  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  and  m^ 
morized  by  the  class.  The  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship  has  been 
used  as  a  basis  of  instruction. 

The  first  division  of  this  class  had  a  standing  of  three  years,  and 
contained  twenty  boys,  one  of  whom  was  absent  at  the  examination. 
They  have  finished  Peet's  Language  Lessons  ;  studied  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons  from  the  beginning  to  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  afrthe 
well ;  and  have  committed  to  memory  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  All  of  the  class  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
addition,  and  some  of  the  brightest  have  mastered  subtraction  and 
multiplication.  As  in  all  of  the  classes  sufficently  advanced,  a  mode) 
letter  has  been  committed  to  memory  every  other  week.  The  class 
has  also  been  constantly  exercised  in  answering  ordinary  questions 
about  things  that  they  are  familiar  with.  The  Spencerian  System  of 
penmanship  has  been  used.  The  examiner  was  well  pleased  with  the 
thorough  way  in  which  the  programme  of  studies  had  been  carried  ont 
in  each  division. 
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Fifth  Class 

Both  divisionB  of  this  class  were  taught  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Lloyd^  ami 
were  examined  on  Thursday,  Jane  17th,  by  Mr.  John  Oarlin.  The  sec- 
ond division  comprises  twenty-one  boys,  nineteen  of  whom  were  present 
at  the  examination.  Their  standing  was  four  years.  During  the 
year,  they  haye  reviewed  Peet's  Language  Lessons  from  the  beginning,, 
and  have  been  exercised  in  writing  original  sentences,  using  the  verbs 
found  in  that  valuable  text  book.  As  a  farther  exercise  in  language, 
they  have  been  practised  in  answering  in  writing,  ordinary  conversation 
questions.  In  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III. ,  they  have  studied 
the  ^^History  of  Man  "  from  infancy  to  old-age,  pages  52  to  68  inclu- 
sive ;  in  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  Moses 
to  Jonah  ;  in  Goodrich's  Child*s  History  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  committed  the  first  nine  chapters  to  memory ;  in  arthmetic,  they 
have  made  a  beginning  in  division ;  and  all  the  class  have  been  re- 
gularly drilled  in  the  Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  class  comprises  twenty-two  boys. 
Oue  of  these  was  absent  at  the  Examination.  Their  standing  was  five 
years.  The  studies  for  the  year  have  been : — Ray's  Elementary  Arith- 
metic, 98  pages  or  through  Federal  money;  Harpers  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy, Lessons  XLVII.  to  LXV.  ;  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons  for  the  year ;  original  composition  and  daily  reading  lessons 
by  concerted  signs.  The  examiner  considers  that  both  of  these  classes 
show  evidence  of  good  progress  daring  the  year. 

Fourth  Class. 

This  class  was  taught  by  Miss  J.  L.  Ensign.  The  second  division^ 
consisting  of  eighteen  girls,  seventeen  of  whom  were  present  at  ex- 
amination, was  examined  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  Clark,  on  Thursday, 
June  17th.  This  division  has  been  under  instruction  four  years.  The 
studies  of  the  year  have  been: — Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1800,  when 
Washington  City  became  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  ;  Peet's 
Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  the  history  of  Animals  and  a  portion 
of  the  Development  of  Verbs  ;  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  thoroughly 
reviewed ;  the  Ten  Commandments  committed  to  memory ;  Foster's 
Story  of  the  Bible,  from  the  beginning  through  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  exercises  in  Arithmetic,  using 
Thompson's  Table  Book  ;  penmanship  according  to  the  Spencerian 
System  ;  letter  writing,  original  compositions ;  and  twelve  hymns, 
which  have  been  committed  to  memory,  repeated  in  concert  by  signs 
in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  written  from  memory  in 
school. 
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The  first  diyision  of  this  class  has  a  standing  of  five  years  and  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  girls,  two  of  whom  were  absent  at  the  ex- 
amination. It  was  also  examined  by  Bev.  Edward  L.  Glarke  on  tlie 
ame  day.  The  studies  of  the  year  were  : — the  International  Sonday- 
Scliool  Lessons  ;  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  of  Peet*8  Scriptnre 
Lessons  ;  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  twelve  Hymns,  the  same  as  in  the 
fieoond  division  ;  Harpers  InLrodaction  to  Qeography,  from  the  begia- 
ning  through  North  America ;  the  first  thirty-seven  chapters  of 
Parley's  Universal  History ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction, 
Part  III. ;  the  Development  of  verbs,  and  the  chapter  on  Months ;  in 
Arithmetic,  Thompson's  Table  Book  and  analysis  involving  the  use  of 
the  four  ground  rules  ;  the  Spencerian  System  of  penmanship ;  and 
daily  exercises  in  original  composition,  including  writing  from  dictation 
in  signs,  and  letter  writing.  The  examiner  considered  both  ^Yisions 
very  thorough  in  all  that  they  had  studied. 

Thibd  Class. 

Both  divisions  of  this  class  have  been  taught,  since  January,  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Jones.  Previous  to  that  time,  they  were  under  the  iustructioa 
of  Mr.  P.  D.  Clarke,  but  owing  to  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  Mr.  Clarke  was  given  charge  of  the 
First  Class  and  this  class  was  placed  under  Mr.  Jones. 

The  second  division  was  composed  of  seventeen  boys.  Its  standing 
was  five  years.  One  pupil  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
which  was  made  by  Theodore  Peet,  A.  M. ,  on  Thursday,  June  17th.  The 
studies  of  the  year  consisted  of  233  pages  of  Parley's  Universal  His- 
tory, which  includes  the  introduction,  the  history  of  Asia,  the  history 
of  Africa  and  the  history  of  Europe  through  the  history  of  Greece ; 
Hai'per's  Introductory  Geography,  50  pages,  through  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  ;  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  the  chapter 
on  the  months  ;  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  from  page  67  to  the  end ; 
French's  Elementary  Arithmetic  through  long  division ;  book-keeping 
according  to  Thomas's  System  by  Single  Entry,  begun.  These,  with  a 
model  letter  every  other  week,  and  frequent  exercises  in  composition 
and  the  use  of  language,  formed  the  programme  of  the  year's  work.  The 
examiner  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  boys,  the  class 
were  well  posted  in  all  that  they  have  studied. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Jones'  class  was  examined  on  the  same  day 
by  the  same  examiner.  The  standing  of  this  division  is  six  years,  and 
it  is  formed  of  twenty  boys,  four  of  whom  were  absent  at  the  time  of 
the  examination.  The  studies  of  the  year,  in  which  the  members  of 
the  class  were  all  well  prepared,  were  : — Parley's  Universal  History, 
from  page  235  to  the  end  of  Europe,  embracing  the  history  of  all  the 
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countries  of  Europe  except  Greece,  which  was  studied  the  year 
before  ;  Harper's  School  Geography,  from  the  beginning  through  the 
South  Central  States ;  Swinton's  School  Composition,  from  the  begin- 
uing  to  page  102.  treating  of  words  and  sentences,  parts  of  speech, 
changes  in  the  form  of  words,  and  tlie  uses  of  words  ;  Foster's  Story  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  beginning  to  page  31 ;  French's  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  in  which,  in  this  division  as  in  the  other,  the  progress  of 
different  members  of  the  class  had  been  very  unequal,  one  having  fin- 
ished the  book,  while  others  were  not  more  than  half  way  through  it ; 
Thomas's  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry,  Part  I,  und  model  letters,  as 
in  the  second  division.  The  boys  in  this  division  are  very  bright,  and 
showed  that  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  idle  away  their  time  in  school. 

Second  Class. 

This  class,  composed  entirely  of  female  pupils,  was  taught  by  Miss 
JaneT.  Meigs.  It  was  found  expedient  to  form  it  into  three  divisions, 
the  second  division  being  subdivided,  forming  a  third  division,  which 
was  in  school  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  second,  and  was  examined  with 
it,  but  pursued  a  dilTerent  course  of  study. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  were  examined  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  June  17th,  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  Clark,  who  also  examined 
the  first  division  in  the  afternoon. 

The  third  division  was  composed  of  pupils  of  four  years  standing, 
all  of  whom  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Their 
studies  were  : — The  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  the  year  ; 
26  pages  of  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  the  Lord's  Pmyer  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  ;  62  pages  of  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States  ;  Harper's  Sch'-ol  Geography  begun  ;  Thompson's  Arithmetic, 
through  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  ;  tl  pages  of  Swin- 
ton's Language  Lessons  ;  Penmanship  according  to  the  Spencerian 
System  ;  and  daily  exercises  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  They 
seemed  familiar  with  that  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Instruction  mark- 
ed out  for  the  fourth  year,  and  ready  to  take  up  the  studies  for  the 
fifth  vear. 

The  second  division  of  this  class  comprises  ten  pupils,  one  of  whom 
was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Tlicir  standing  is  seven 
years.  They  have  studied  : — Dr.  H.  P.  Feet's  History  of  the  United 
States,  from  page  2b  to  312  ;  Harper's  School  Geography,  from  page  35 
to  page  G3  ;  Kerl'g  Common  School  Grammar,  from  page  81  to  116  ; 
the  chapter  on  the  months,  in  Peet's  Course  of  Insiruction  Part  III., 
Felter's  Practical  Arithmetic,  through  Vulgar  Fractions  ;  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons  for  the  year  ;  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  3  daily  exercises  in  the  use  of  language  in  com- 
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position,  using  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  as  a  basis  of  inslructiou : 
and  daily  exercises  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  This  division,  he 
'vvell  as  both  the  others  in  Miss  Meigs's  class,  show  what  can  be  acconj 
pushed  by  a  teacher  skilled  in  the  methotls  of  instruction  used  in  the 
Institution,   and  of  untiring  energy  and  faithful  zeal. 

The  first  division  of  Miss  Meigs's  class  consists  of  nineteen  girls,  one 
of  whom  was  absent  from  examination.  The  standing  of  this  divigjon 
is  eight  years.  Tliey  have  studied  :-^the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  hymns 
selected  by  the  Principal ;  57  pages  of  Berard's  History  of  Eflgiand, 
embracing  the  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Sor- 
nian  Conquest ;  22  pages  of  Harper's  School  Geography  ;  the  rules  of 
Syntax  in  Kerl's  Grammar  ;FeUer's  Practical  Arithmetic,  from  the  be- 
ginning as  far  as  United  States  Money  ;  Penmanship  accoriing  to  the 
Spencerian  System  ;  daily  exercises  is  the  use  of  language  by  writiDi' 
from  signs,  and  in  articlation  and  lip-reading.  The  examination  of  uil 
three  of  these  divisions  proved  very  satisfactory. 

FiKST  Class. 

Both  divisions  of  this  class  began  the  year  under  the  instruction  of 
the  late  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  and  after  his  death  were  transferred  i* 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke, 

The  second  division  was  composed  of  seventeen  boys,  two  of  ffhom 
were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Their  standing  was  gexen 
years.  This  division  was  examined  on  the  morning  of  June  17th,  1} 
Mr.  James  Monteith,  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  long  been  familiur 
to  all  American  instructors  from  the  excellent  series  of  geographit^ti 
text  books  of  which  he  is  the  author.  He  kindly  devoted  the  vhole 
day  to  the  examination  of  the  two  divisions  of  this  class,  taking  a  det'|» 
interest  in  finding  out  how  much  they  knew,  not  only  of  the  coune  of 
study,  but  of  subjects  in  which  young  men  of  their  age  are  usualk  in- 
terested. While  the  examination  was  very  searching,  it  wasaplea^uiv 
both  to  the  examiner  and  the  examined,  and  the  time  passed  sorapidn 
that  all  were  astmished  to  find  the  school  day  ended.  The  studies  of 
the  second  division  consisted  of  : — impromptu  exercises  in  Engli>.i 
composition,  such  as  addresses  to  visitors,  written  opinions  and  at 
counts  of  the  events  of  thedav,  abstracts  of  the  lectures  dehvered  m 
chapel,  descriptions  of  places  visited  with  the  teacher,  etc.  ;  68  p;ii:'> 
of  Harper's  School  Geography,  from  the  beginning  through  tit 
geography  of  the  United  States ;  Part  III.  of  Thomas'  Book-Keepin, 
by  Single  Entry,  and  exercises  involving  the  principles  of  siugle-enin 
book-keeping ;  Kerl's  Grammar  to  page  45  with  exercises  and  cvij- 
stant  use  of  Dr.  I.  L.    Peet's  svstcm  of  Grammatical  Svmbols  y-^^ 
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chart  of  Essential  Sentences,  both  in  the  parsing  and  the  arjaiysis 
of  sentences ;  Arithmetic  reviewed  from  the  beginning,  and  an 
advance  made  from  the  beginning  of  long  division  through  Vulgar 
Fractions  ;  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States,  used  as  a  reading 
book,  and  written  in  their  own  language  but  not  committed  to 
memory ;  Number  4  of  the  Spencerian  System  of  Peumanshijj ; 
Model  Letters  written  and  explained  by  the  teacher  on  every  other 
Friday,  studied  that  night  by  the  pupils,  and  reproduced  on  the 
following  Monday  from  memory ;  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons  and  the  Hymns  selected  by  the  Principal.  The  class  as  a 
whole  was  considered  well  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  studiep  set 
aside  for  the  eighth  year  of  tlie  course. 

The  first  division  of  this  class  was  composed  of  twenty-one  pupils, 
two  of  whom  were  absent.  This  examination  occupied  the  whole 
afternoon.  Every  member  of  the  division  did  well,  and  passed  a 
creditable  examination.  "When  the  signal  for  the  close  of  school 
was  heard,  the  examiner  wrote  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and 
commendation  on  the  large  slate,  and  after  a  few  remarks  addressed 
through  the  teacher  to  the  class,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand  from  each 
of  them,  they  were  allowed  to  leave,  doubtless,  well  pleased  that 
the  ordeal  of  examination  was  over.  The  standing  of  this  division 
was  eight  years,  and  many  of  them  graduated  ;  but  owing  t(»  t.lit^ 
fact  that  some  members  of  the  class  began  as  county  pupils  the  terms 
of  all  do  not  expire.  The  studies  for  the  year  were  : — Language 
exercises,  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  second  division  ;  Grey's  Elegy, 
Lippincott's  Annotated  Edition  ;  Harper's  School  Geography,  from 
page  68  to  the  end,  embracing  the  geography  of  the  whole  world 
except  the  United  States;  Thomas's  Book-Kceping,  as  in  the  sooond 
division ;  KerFs  Grammar,  page  70  to  IGO,  and  the  Grammatical 
Symbols  as  in  the  second  division  ;  in  Arithmetic  a  thorough  review 
from  tlio  beginning,  and  Vulgar  Fractions ;  Berard's  History  of 
England  used  as  a  reader,  and  the  class  prepared  to  give  accounts 
of  the  principal  events  in  their  own  language;  Penmanship,  Model 
L3tters,  the  Internatioaal  Sunday  School  Lessons,  and  the  selection 
of  hymns  as  in  the  second  division. 

Articulation    Class. 

The  second  division  of  this  class  is  formed  of  thirteen  girls,  three 
of  whom  were  absent  from  the  examination.  This  class  is  taught  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Currier  and  has  a  standing  of  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
class  was  examined  on' the  morning  of  June  17th,  by  Kev.  S.  H. 
Weston,  D.D.  The  course  of  instruction  during  the  year  has  been  : — 
constant  drill  in  the  elements  of  Bell's  System  of  Visible   Speech   and 
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in  lip-reading  ;  30  pages  of  Monroe's  First  Reader ;  70  pages  of  Peet's 
Language  Lessons ;  a  review  of  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  class,  and  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons  for  those  old  enough  to  understand  them  ;  copying  from  Peet's 
Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.  ;  Harper's  School  Geography  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  and  Corneirs  First  Steps  in  Geography  for  the 
younger  ones;  English  Composition  ;  exercises  in  Arithmetic  varied 
according  to  the  ability  and  age  of  the  pupils  ;  Penmanship  according 
to  the  Spencerian  System;  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States; 
Swinton's  Language  Primer  ;  model  letters  and  letter  writing.  Owing 
to  the  different  lengths  of  time  which  the  pupils  have  been  under 
instruction,  this  division  was  divided  into  three  sections.  All  lessons 
are  recited  by  the  method  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  and  the 
examination    was    conducted    in    the    same    manner.     It  was  verv 
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satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

The  first  division  of  the  Articulation  Class  is  also  taught  bv  Mr.  E. 
H.  Currier.  It  is  composed  of  seventeen  boys,  who  had  a  standing  of 
from  six  months  to  five  vears,  necessitatino:  a  subdivision  of  the  class 
iuto  six  sections  of  from  one  to  six  pupils  each.  The  examination 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  June  17tli,  and  was  conducted  by  Bev. 
S.  H.  Weston,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Pingrey.  The  studies 
of  this  division  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  second  division.  In  the 
examination,  attention  was  directed  more  particuhirly  to  the  progress 
made  in  their  studios,  as  the  examination  was  conducted  viva  voce, 
and  the  pupils'  ability  to  read  the  question  from  the  lips  of  the 
examiner  and  respond  in  spoken  words,  was  considered  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  had  been 
eminently  practical  and  the  results  obtained  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Class  of  Blind  Pupils. 
This  special  class  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils  was  taught  doring 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year  by  Miss  Bessie  V.  Fitzhugb.  That 
lady's  health  failing,  she  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  long  leave  of 
absence,  and  the  instruction  of  the  class  was  continued  by  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Peet,  a  young  gentleman  who,  from  his  life-long  familiarity  with 
sign?,  is  well  fitted  for  the  position  of  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
and  by  Mr.  Chester  Q.  Mann,  a  deaf-mute.  The  class  is  cornposed 
of  James  H.  Caton  and  Richard  Clinton,  two  totally  blind  deaf-mutes ; 
Joseph  Miller  and  Edward  Lyng,  partially  blind  deaf-mutes;  Stanley 
Robinson,  a  partially  blind  semi-mute  ;  Martha  Morehouse,  a  totiiUy 
blind  semi-mute;  and  Ashburnam  C.  Newman,  a  deaf-mute  needing 
individual  attention  and  an  amount  of  patient  instruction  which 
could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  any  of  the  other  classes 
with  justic3  to  the  remaining  pupils. 
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James  H.  Caton,  the  pupil  under  inslniction  longer  than  any  of 
the  others,  has  studied  : — The  first  chapter  of  Feet's  History  of  the 
United  States  ;  parts  of  Cathcart's  Literary  Reader  ;  the  Life  and  some 
of  the  words  of  Shakespeare  ;  the  whole  of  Goodrich's  Child's  History 
of  the  United  States  ;  sixty-one  pages  of  Warren's  Geography;  eleven 
sections  of  Part  II.  of  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  fourteen  lessons  of 
the  Catechism  ;  and  has  learned  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide. 

Richard  Clinton  has  studied  : — Forty-four  pages  of  Feet's  Language 
Lessons  ;  two  sections  of  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  and  has  learned  to 
count  in  figures  and  words  to  ten  thousand. 

Edwin  Lyng  has  studied  : — 24  pages  of  Feet's  Language;  one  sec- 
tion of  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons);  and  has  learned  to  count  in  figures 
and  words  to  one  hundied  thousand. 

Joseph  Miller  has  studied  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  Goodrich's 
Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  addition  and  subtraction,  and 
has  learned  to  write  a  simple  journal. 

Ashburnham  C.  Newman  has  studied  22  pages  of  Feet's  Language 
Lessons  and  part  of  the  first  section  of  Feet's  Lessons. 

Stanley  Robinson  has  studied , — the  whole  of  Goodrich's  Child's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  :  nineteen  chapters  of  Farley's  Universal 
History  ;  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  eiglit  chapters  of  *^  Lines  Left  Out"  ; 
fifcy-four  lessons  of  Harpjr's  Introductory  Geography ;  addition, 
subtraction  and  the  multiplication  table. 

Martha  Morehouse  has  studied  Sections  3  and  4  of  Feet's  Scrip- 
ture Lessons ;  two  chapters  of  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States ;  and  has  learned  to  read  from  raised  letters.  The  ex- 
aminei's,  Rev.  S.  H  .Weston,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Fingrey,  found  that 
all  the  pupils  were  well  posted  in  their  different  studies. 

Juvenile  Classes. 

These  classes  consist  of  boys  who  are  too  vounor  to  associate  with  tlie 
older  pupils  and  to  work  in  the  shops.  They  comprise  fifty-one  boys 
at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Jewell,  and 
fifty  at  the  new  Juvenile  Department  at  Tarrytown,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  W.  Van  Tassel  and  Miss  L.  C.  Rice. 

The  classes  at  the  Mansion  House  were  examined  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, June  17th,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  CuiTier.  The  second  division  consists 
of  thirty-four  boys.  For  convenience  of  instruction,  it  is  divided  into 
three  sections. — A,  B  and  C.  Section  C  is  composed  of  five  boys,  and 
has  a  standing  of  from  two  to  three  months.  One  pupil  was  absent  at 
the  examination.  These  little  ones  had  hardly  done  more  than  make 
a  beginning.  They  have  mastered  Section  I  of  Feet's  Language  Les- 
sons^ and  received  regular  instruction  in  Fenmmship,  and  Drawing. 

Section   B  is  composed  of  seven  boys,  all  of  whom  were  present. 
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Tbey  have  a  standing  of  from  five  to  six  months.  They  hw%  studied 
Sections  L,  II.,  and  a  part  of  Section  III.,  of  Peet's  Langaage  Lessons, 
4ind  received  regular  lessons  in  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

Section  A.  is  composed  of  twenty-one  boys  and  has  a  standing  of  ow 
year.  They  have  studied  41  pages  of  Peet's  Language  Lessons;  have 
been  taught  to  count  by  figures  and  words  from  one  tu  five  hundred  ; 
and  have  received  daily  lessons  in  Penmanship  and  weekly  lessons  in 
Drawing. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Jewell's  class  is  composed  of  seventeen  boji. 
One  was  absent  at  the  examination.  They  have  a  standing  of  two 
years.  Their  studies  for  the  year  have  been  ;  Peet's  Language  Lessons 
to  Exercise  VII.  of  Section  9  ;  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  Sections  II 
to  V  inclusive ;  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  counting  in  figures  and  words 
from  one  to  ten  thousand  ;  simple  exercises  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  Penmanship  and  Drawing.  The  examination  proved  satisfaclory 
in  all  particulars. 

That  portion  of  the  Juvenile  Department  at  Tarrytown  was  examin- 
ed on  Wednesday,  June  16th,  by  Kev.  S.  H.  Weston,  D.D.,  assisted  bj 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  There  are  two  classes.  Class  No.  2  is 
tjiught  by  Mr.  C.  W  Van  Tassel,  and  is  divided  in  two  divisions.  The 
second  division  is  composed  of  thirteen  boys.  All  were  present  at  the 
examination.  Their  standing  is  one  year.  They  have  studied  60 
pages  of  Peet's  Language  Lessons  ;  one  section  of  Peet's  Scripture  Les- 
sons ;  counting  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  thou^^and  ;  Pen- 
manship by  Dr.  Peet's  system,  and  Ellsworth's  Tracing  copy  books  ; 
and  have  learned  their  names,  ages  and  residences. 

The  first  division  is  composed  of  sixteen  boys,  and  has  a  standing  of 
two  years.  They  have  studied  154  pages  of  Peet's  Language  Lessons  ; 
three  sections  of  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  ;  have  committed  to  memory 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Twenty-Third 
Psalm,  and  can  write  them  or  render  them  in  concerted  signs  ;  have 
studied  numeration  and  notation  to  one  million,  andaddition;  Penman- 
ship as  in  the  second  division;  their  names,  ages  and  residences;  and 
have  each  written  one  letter  to  their  parents. 

Class,  No.  1  was  taught  by  Miss  L.  C.  Rice.  The  second  division  was 
composed  of  twelve  boys,  and  had  a  standing  of  two  year?.  All  were 
present  at  the  examination.  Their  studies  were  : — Dr.  Peet's  Langnage 
Lessons  reviewed  from  the  beginning  to  Section  9,  and  studied  in 
advance  to  Exercise  VIIL  of  Section  9  ;  four  sections  of  Peet's  Scrip- 
ture Lessons ;  addition  and  subtraction  ;  Penmanship  as  in  Class  No.  2 ; 
and  letters  to  their  parents  and  friends  every  month. 

The  first  division  of  Miss  Rice's  class  is  formed  of  nine  boys.  Their 
standing  is  three  years.     They  were  all  present  at  the  ezaminatioD. 
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The  studies  were  : — Peet's  Language  Legsons  reviewed  from  Secfcion 
IV.  to  section  XL,  and  studied  in  advance  through  Secticn  XIL  ; 
Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  reviewed  through  Part  L  and  studied  in 
advance  through  three  sections  of  Part  IL  ;  the  Ten  Commandments  ; 
Felter's  Arithmetic,  addition,  subtraction  and  a  part  of  multiplication  ; 
and  the  first  four  lessons  in  the  Franklin  Arithmetic. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  all  the  classes  at  Tarrytown  are 
j(iven  in  the  report  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Weston,  D.D. 

Special  Classes. 

Under  this  head  in  the  Schedule  will  be  found  the  two  classes  of 
Articulation  and  Drawing.  The  pupils  forming  these  classes  are  in- 
cluded in  regular  classes,  but  receive  special  additional  instruction  in 
the  special  classes. 

The  Special  Articulation  class  taught  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Clarke,  num- 
bera  fifty-one  pupils.  Their  standing  varies  greatly.  They  are  divi- 
ded into  two  divisions.  Each  pupil  receives  instruction  in  articulation 
for  two  hours  each  day  every  alternate  week.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion followed  for  the  year  was  the  same  in  each  division,  and  consisted 
of  a  through  drill  in  all  the  consonant  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
the  long  sound  of  a,  and  all  the  combinations  that  can  be  formed  from 
these.  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Speech  was  used  as  the  basis  of  this 
instruction,  and  as  a  consequeace  these  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  the 
Symbols  of  Visible  Speech  as  far  as  they  have  been.  The  results  of 
the  examination  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Rev.  S.  H.Weston,  D.D. 

Miss  Meigs's  class  in  articulation  was  formed  of  the  girls  in  her 
regular  classes,  and  has  received  daily  lessons  in  this  branch.  The 
examination  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  regular  classes. 

Each  of  these  ladies  are  expert  teachers  in  this  specialty,  having  had 
long  experience  as  teachers  of  articulation. 

Each  class  in  the  institution  receives  instruction  in  Drawing  for  two 
hours  every  week.  This  is  principally  given  by  Miss  Hagadorn.  The 
full  report  of  Mr.  John  Carlin  on  the  examination  of  this  department  will 
be  found  very  interesting,  and  will  give  all  the  details  of  the  examination. 

The  High  Class. 

The  examination  o^  the  High  Class  was  conducted  by  Rev.  George  S. 
Payson,  on  Thursday,  June  IT'th,  and  occupied  the  whole  day.  This 
class  was  composed  of  twenty  males  and  twenty  females,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Weston  Jenkins.  Twenty  of  them  received  regular 
instruction  in  articulation  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  eminently  fitted 
for  this,  as  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  special  instruction  from  Prof. 
Bell,  and  was  for  some  years  the  teacher  of  articulation  in  this  Insti- 
tution. For  all  particulars  of  the  work  done,  the  committee  would 
refer  to  the  report  of  Rev.  George  S.  Payson. 
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JReport  of  the  Examiners. 


HEPORT  OF  MR.  JAMES  W.  CURRIER, 


The  pleasure  dervied  from  making  the  examination  of  tlie  classes  as- 
signed to  me  by  the  Committee,  took  away,  it  may  be,  the  power  of 
criticism  which  one  who  is  appointed  an  examiner  should  exercise.  I 
have  always  felt  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  were 
I  chosen  to  pick  out  their  faults,  I  would  rather  acknowledge  that 
what  might  be  considered  by  some  coming  short  of  the  standard, 
would  be  a  failure  of  understanding  on  my  own  part.  Bat  this  ex- 
amination, as  all  the  classes  that  I  examined  bore  testimony  to  the 
patience,  fidelity,  and  painstaking  of  their  teachers,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  they  had  surmounted,  and  the  results  they  Lad 
accomplished,  made  me  deeply  thankful  that  an  all-wise  Providence 
had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  noble  men  to  .provide  the  means  for  a 
good  work,  and  that  the  Principal  had  shown  so  much  wisdom  in  the 
selection  of  his  teachers  and  the  text  books  used  for  such  instrnction. 
The  class  taught  by  Miss  Maria  Toles,  I  was  especially  interested  in, 
as  they  were  the  smallest  girls — averaging  not  more  than  8  years  in  a^e 
— in  the  institution,  and  as  I  saw  their  little  hands  write  so  legiblv  the 
lessons  given  them  by  their  teacher,  my  heart  overflowed  with  sym- 
pathy, and  I  am  sure  the  sensitive  little  ones  felt  it  as  they  all  so  hearti- 
ly grasped  my  hands  and  arms  as  they  went  out.  They  did  remark- 
ably well.  Peet's  Language  Lessons  as  far  as  page  34  seemed  to  hare 
been  well  mastered  ;  in  arithmetic,  the  writing  of  numbers  from  figures 
was  well  done  from  (1)  one  to  (30)  thirty  : — the  penmanship  is 
peculiarly  in  contrast  with  hearing  and  speaking  children  of  their 
own  ages,  being  universally  far  better.  The  class  taught  by  Miss 
Myra  L.  Barrager  did  credit  to  the  faithful  painstaking  o!  their 
teacher,  some  of  the  brightest  pupils  writing  correctly  in  numeration 
as  far  as  one  thousand,  others  as  far  as  five  hundred.  In  Feet's 
Language  Lessons,  they  were  familiar  with  the  lessons  as  far  as  page 
169,  including  colors  and  objects,  and  the  pronouns  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  persons,  with  their  possessives.  In  Scripture  Les- 
sons they  have  mastered  the  first  three  sections,  and  showed  they 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  greatness  and  goodness  of  God, 
with  a  good  conception  of  what  the  divine  law  commanded  ns  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do,  and  also  some  ideas  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

The  four  divisions  at  the  Mansion  House,  taught  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
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H.  Jewell,  classified  Division  L,  of  two  years  standing ;  Division  II. ^ 
Class  A.,  one  year's  standing;  clats  B.,  five  months';  class  C.^ 
two  to  three  months'^  passed  a  very  creditable  examination,  plainly 
showing  the  genius  of  their  teacher,  who,  certainly,  has  tact  as 
i^ell  as  talent  in  his  profession,  and  his  pupils  showed  they  had 
been  schooled  in  the  art  of  politeness,  an  accomplishment  which 
belongs  to  their  gentlemanly  instrnctor.  I  left  the  Mansion  House 
with  the  thought  that  if  all  the  money  that  had  been  expended, 
and  all  the  painstaking,  were  the  means  of  saving  but  one  child, 
it  would  not  have  been  spent  in  vain.  This  may  seem  extravagant 
to  some  :  but  would  it  seem  so  if  the  cliild  was  vour  own  ? 

J.  W.  CCRRIER. 


REPORT  OP  REV.  S.  H.  WESTON,  D.D. 


New  York,    June  18,  1880. 

To  the  Coinmittee  of  Examination  of  the  Board  of  Directors^  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Gentlemen: — As  a  member  of  your  committee,  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  examine,  at  the  Annual  Examination  just  past,  the  following 
classes  : — 

Ist.  The  Jnvenilo  Department  at  Tarrytown,  taught  by  Mr.  Van- 
Tassel  and  Miss  L.  C.  Rice. 

2nd.  The  Articulation  Class,  Divisions  I,  and  II.  taught  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  CuiTier. 

3rd.  The  Special  Class  in  Articulation,  taught  by  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Clarke. 

4th.  The  Special  Class  of  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  taught  (since 
Feb.  4th)  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Peet  and  C.  Q.  Mann. 

5th.     Class  VIII.,  Division  I.,  taught  by  Mr.  6.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

On  Wednesday,  June  IGth,  accompanied  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  I  spent 
the  day  at  Tarrytown  in  the  examination  of  the  pupils  composing  the 
classes  taught  by  Mr.  Van  Tassell  and  Miss  Rice. 

The  first  class  examined  was  a  class  of  thirteen  boys,  who  began  last 
fall  and  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Van  Tassell.  With- 
out-^oing  into  particulars  of  the  examination,  it  seems  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  class  exhibits  great  development  of  mind  since  they  came  ta 
the  Institution.  They  have  accomplished  rather  more  than  is  usual  in 
a  year's  work,  and  seem  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  exhibiting  what  they 
know^  showing  none  of  that  nervousness  and  bashfulness  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  examiner,  which  is  so  usual  among  children  of  their  age. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Van  Tassell's  class  had  been  under  instruc- 
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ing  the  load  of  a  blind  deaf-mute,  our  wonder  is  changed  to  admiration. 
The  other  members  of  the  class  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress, 
but  none  of  them  have  gone  as  far  as  Oaton.  The  little  girl,  Martha 
Morehouse,  however,  bids  fair  to  be  his  equal  in  a  few  years.  The 
examiner  found  here,  too,  that  the  time  spent  in  school  during  the 
last  year  had  been  evidently  well  employed. 

The  duties  of  the  day  were  ended  by  the  examination  of  Division  I., 
Class  VIII.  These  pupils  have  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  W.  C. 
Gamage  during  their  school  life  of  two  years.  They  showed  great 
promptness  in  obeying  written  directions  from  Dr.  Peet's  Langnage 
Lessons,  and  in  writing  what  they  had  done.  They  counted  accnrale- 
ly,  and  were  able  to  write  in  words  the  name  of  any  number  below 
one  thousand  from  the  figures,  or  to  give  the  figures  when  the  words 
were  written.  They  had  evidently  made  a  good  start  in  the  Course 
of  Instruction,  and  both  the  pupils  and  teacher  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  S.  H.  Weston. 


REPORT  OF  MR.    IRVING  PUTNAM. 


June  17,  1880. 

My  Deab  Sir  : — At  your  request,  I  have  to-day  had  the  pleasnre 
of  examining  three  classes  in  the  Institution,  viz  : — 

No.  VIII.,  Division  II.  Taught  by  Mr.  Gamage. 

No.  VII.,  Divisions  I  and  II.  Taught  by  Miss  Montgomery. 

The  first  mentioned,    consisting  of  12   boys  and  9  girls  of  IJ  years* 

standing,  did  full  credit  to  the  earnest  and  faithful    work    which  it 

was  evident  their  teacher  had  devoted  to  them. 

They  answered  generjilly  with  promptness  and  accuracy  the 
numerous  questions    put  to   them  from  Peet's   "  Language  Lessons/' 

and  '^  Scripture  Lessons"  ;  readily  interpreted  from  figures  to  words 

and  vice  versa,  the  numbers  from  1  to  500  )  and  showed  quickness  and 

•kill  in  drawing. 

The  writing  of  all  was  excellent,  being  clear  and  distinct,  without 
unnecessary  flourishes ;  and  the  letters  of  two  of  the  girls  were 
formed  as  firmly  and  regularly  as  copper-plate  engraving. 

Taken  altogether,  the  results  in  this  class  were  most  agreeable 
surprises,  the  proficiency  being  far  greater  than  I  had  at  all  expected. 

In  regard  to  both  of  Miss  Mottgomery's  classes  (Division  II., 
consisting  of  19  girls  of  2  years'  standing.  Division  L,  of  21  girls  of 
three  years' standing),  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  enthusiasm. 

The  entire  love  and  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil  wae 
eautif  ul  to  see. 
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It  is  evident,  that  to  the  one,  teaching  comes  by  nature,  and  that  to 
impart  knowledge  to  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  her  care  is  a  delight, 
because  she  loves  each  one  of  them.  As  she  moved  round  the  room, 
looking  at  the  work  on  their  slates,  passing  some  with  a  pat  of  ap- 
proval, and  pointing  out  to  others  hero  and  there  an  error,  with  a 
smile  and  a  touch  that  was  caressing,  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  bright, 
happy,  intelligent  faces  that  every  one  turned  to  her,  and  the  eager 
interest  shown  in  their  work. 

To  the  pupils  it  is  a  pleasure  to  learn,  not  only  because  every  step 
forward  and  upward  is  shown  in  such  a  simple  and  attractive  way, 
but  bocause  ib  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  not  to  respond  to 
fchair  teacher's  geatla  atfejiioa,  and  thoy  see  that  they  best  please  her 
by  putting  their  whole  heart  in  their  work. 

Miss  Montgomery's  method  of  teaching  seems  so  thorough,  tliat 
all  her  pupils  have  the  utmost  readiness  in  giving  expression  to 
what  they  know.  That  they  are  tanght  to  think,  is  shown  in  the  admir- 
able exerciseo  in  writing  from  signs,  and  from  pictures;  each  giving 
her  own  interpretation  of  what  she  sees. 

All  the  descriptions  of  pictures  were  truly  and  clearly  given,  with 
but  here  and  there  a  slight  transposition  of  words,  and  several  were 
minute  in  their  details  and  vivid  in  the  language  used. 

The  writing,  as  noticed  in  the  other  classes,  was  excellent ;  as  was 
also  the  drawing.  For  the  latter  art,  two  of  the  girls  showed  decid- 
ed talent. 

The  questions  from  the  text  books  which  they  had  been  studying, 
were,  in  nearly  every  case,  satisfactorily  answered  ;  and  in  arithmetic, 
in  enumeration,  writing  ligures  and  words,  counting,  etc.,  etc.,  they 
showed  the  best  of  training 

The  quickness  at  catching  a  suggested  correction  was  very  noticeable. 
It  was  rarely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  point  to  the  offending 
word  or  letter,  to  have  it  at  once  replaced  by  the  correct  one. 

Tiie  beautiful  sign  language,  so  vivid  and  so  eloquent,  was  gracefully 
illustrated  in  the  recitation,  by  the  entire  class,  of  several  hymns. 

In  a  word,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  one  of  such  slight  experience 
as  I  is  of  value,  I  can  say,  that  after  spending  several  hours  in  the  two 
divisions; — hours  as  interesting  as  any  in  my  remembrance,  I  can  find 
nothing  to  criticise,  every  thing  to  praise. 

The  thoroughly  healthful,  and  exceedingly  neat  appearance  of  all 
the  children,  gave  evidence  that  their  physical  welfare  is  as  well  cared 
for  as  their  mental. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  wonderful  woi-k  you  and  your  co-laborers  are 
carrying  on,  transforming  the  ignorant  deaf-mnte,  in  the  saddest  of  all 
sad  states  of  existence,  a  burden  on  family,  friends  and  state,  into  the 
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Belf-snpporting,  intelligent  and  happy  members  of  the  community  that 
yonr  pupils  become^  the  more  I  am  inspired  with  the  grandeur  oiyour 
labor,  which  shonld  brings  you  the  warmest  gratitude  from  erery 
citizen  of  this  commonwealth. 

With  kindest  regards^  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Ibvino  Ptoam. 
To  I.Lewis  Peet,  LL.D. 


BEPORT  OF  MR.  JOHN  CARLIN. 


Class  V.,  Division  IL  Taught  by  Rowland  B.  Lloyd. 

(Total,  21  males.    Standing,  4  years.) 

The  examination  was  begun  at  half -past  nine  in  the  morning.  The 
average  display  of  the  pupils'  ability,  shown  by  their  exercises  in  Fel- 
ter's  Primary  Arithmetic — namely,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication — was  fair.  The  teacher  remarks  in  his  programme, 
that  **  Some  have  made  a  beginning  in  division,  but  their  progress  has 
been  retarded  by  the  backwardness  of  the  rest."  Here  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark  that  at  all  schools,  both  deaf-mute  and  hearing,  the 
scholars  of  every  class  always  vary  more  or  less  in  quickness  of  under- 
standing in  this  important  branch  of  education. 

The  exercises  and  recitals  of  the  pupils  in  the  above  class  in  Good- 
rich's Child's  History  of  the  United  States;  Peet's  Course  of  Instrnc- 
tion,  Part  III ;  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons ;  Conversation  Questions :  and 
Original  Sentences,  using  the  verbs  in  Peet's  Languages  Lessons,  were 
good  and  as  correct  as  could  be  expected  of  them. 

Class  V.,  Division  L    Taught  by  Rowland  B.  Lloyd. 

(Total,  22  males.    Standing,  6  years.) 

Their  exercises  in  Ray's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  embracing  notation, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division.  Federal  money  and 
Bills  ;  and  their  recitals  in  Parley's  Universal  History ;  Harper's  Intro- 
ductory Geography ;  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  etc.  diti 
them  much  credit,  and  reflected  well  upon  their  eflBcient  instrnctor'^ 
efforts.  The  general  correctness  of  their  recitals  demonstrated  their 
diligence  in  study. 

Class  VL,  Division  II.    Taught  by  Henby  D.  Reaves. 

(Total,  19  males.    Standing,  2>^  years.) 

This  morning  class  was  examined  immediately  after  the  examinatiou 
of  Mr.  Lloyd's  morning   class   was   over.      Of   the   vai'ious  studies. 
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enumerated  in  the  instructor's  programme^  that  of  the  Definite  and  Inde- 
finite Articles,  in  the  use  of  which  his  pupils  were  skillfully  drilled,  con- 
sumed a  considerable  portion  of  my  examination,  as  my  object  was  to  as- 
certain their  actual  understanding  of  the  difference  between  the  articles. 

As  it  18  notorious  that  this  study  is  one  of  the  most  if  not  tho 
most  difficult,  to  be  understood  by  mutes,  this  is  owing,  probably,  to 
the  popular  manner  in  which  most  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country  have  explained  and  are  still  explaining  the  articles.  I  subject- 
ed Mr.  Beayes's  pupils  to  a  rather  rigid  examination,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  their  perfect  understanding  of  the  express  meanings  of  the 
articles.  Their  instructor,  who  is  a  most  finished  sign-maker,  gave  me 
two  specimens  of  his  skill  and  success  in  this  difficult  task. 

In  case  all  the  teachers  adopt  and  practice  Mr.  Beaves'  manner  con- 
tinually, most  of  their  pupils  may  in  all  probability  be  enabled  to  use  the 
articles  coiTCctly  in  their  composition.  In  the  other  studies,  his  pupils'" 
exercises  and  recitals,  considering  the  shortness  of  their  standing  in 
echool,  were  good.  I  was  struck  with  the  readiness  with  which  they 
recited  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  I  in  person  gave  them  at  ran- 
dom, one  Commandment  to  each  boy  in  the  class. 

Class  VI.,  Division  I.    Taught  by  Henby  D.  Eeaves. 

(Total,  20  males.    Standing,  3  years.) 

Collectively  speaking,  this  afternoon  class  did  not  appear  to  differ 
greatly  from  the  morning  class  in  the  knowledge  of  the  articles  ;  in 
quickness  in  arithmetic  ;  and  in  the  correctness  of  their  recitals  in 
history  and  Scripture  lessons.  As  it  is  common  that  remarkably  bright 
minds  are  found  among  ordinary  minds,  some  of  the  pupils  in  this  class,, 
and  also  those  in  the  morning  class,  and  those  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  classes, 
were  found  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  seeming  to  pre- 
dict their  high  scholarship  in  their  manhood. 

Mr.  Eeaves,  in  his  programme,  writes  : — "The  teacher  (himself)  has 
been  desirous  of  teaching  the  class  the  important  principles  of  gram- 
mar, by  which  they  could  have,  without  much  difficulty,  gained  a  ready 
command  of  the  English,  but  other  studies  have  occupied  nearly  all 
their  time,  and  consequently  he  has  taught  them  but  little  of  these 
principles." 

It  would  certainly  have  given  me  pleasure  in  reading  their  grammati- 
cal exercises,  had,  even  the  simplest  principles  of  grammar,  been 
brought  in  the  programme  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  examiner. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  teaching  all  scholars  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  which  literally  embody  the  skeleton  of  a  language 
to  be  learned,  without  which  the  mind  cannot  gain  growth  and  strength, 
I  think  that  Feet's  Language  Lessons,  without  the  regular  grammar 
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•now  in  vogue,  were  suflScient  for  the  purpose  in  the  classes  of  Messrs. 
Keavcs  and  Llojd^  and  what  was  performed  gave  me  satisfaction. 

JOHK  CaRUK. 


EEPORT  OP  REV.  E.  L.  CLARK. 


New  Yokk,  29  West  130th  St.,  June  17,  1880. 
Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  to-day  examined  two  classes,  taught  by  Miss 
Jane  T.  Meigs,  and  two  under  the  care  of  Miss  J.  L.  Ensign. 

It  gives  me  to  pleasure  to  say  that  I  w^as  in  every  way  satisfied  irith 
the  results  of  the  year's  work. 

The  care  taken  in  implanting  the  sense  with  the  words  was  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  Bible  studies.  I  could  but  wish  our  chairs  of 
theology  were  as  well  filled.  "Mother  Eunice  and  Grandmother  Lois" 
have  faitlifnl  followers.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the  words  were  not 
held  exactly  in  mind,  the  meaning  was  not  lost.  For  example,  one  of 
Miss  Meigs's  young  ladies  interpreted,  according  to  her  standpoint,  the 
Tenth  Commandment,  ''Thou  shall  not  covet  tliy  neighbor's  .?o»." 

Questions  which  led  into  side  paths  were  largely  seized  upon,  giving 
promise  of  an  interest  in  coming  work.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  zeal  in  the  work  of  learning  elsewhere. 

If  the  ability  to  impart  a  love  of  study  be  a  teacher's  gift,  and  I  take 
it  that  no  ability  is  so  desirable,  tliese  ladies  are  above  all  praise. 

Historical  studies  under  the  hands  of  the  scholars  are  as  near  pic- 
tures as  they  can  be  ;  yet  their  acquaintance  witli  fact,  and  dates  did 
great  credit  to  them.  By  what  means  the  two  faculties  are  combined 
liere  I  know  not.  My  observation  teaches  me  that  students  as  a  rule 
fall  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.     These  have  both. 

In  grammar  they  give  practical  evidence  of  marvelous  skill.  The 
swiftness  with  which  they  express  themselves — often  in  idiomatic 
form — is  my  envy.  In  not  one  instance  did  I  fail  to  comprehend 
their  expressions. 

As  for  penmanship — I  was  fairly  ashamed  of  my  own. 

I  fear  that  I  shall  seem  rather  an  eulogist  than  an  examiner ;  but  as  I 
have  been  among  students  constantly  for  thirty-four  years,  I  may  say 
from  some  exi)erience,  that  I  have  never  attended  so  able  and  satisfac- 
tory an  exhibition  of  skill  in  impa'ting  and  receiving  a  love  for  study 

and  the  fruits  thereof. 

Yours  Resi>ectf ully, 

Edward  L.  Clark. 
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REPORT  OF  MR.  THEODORE  PEET. 


New  York,  June  18, 1880. 
I.  L.  Peet,  LIj.D.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — At  your  request,  1  examined,  on  yesterday,  both  divi- 
sions of  the  class  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  taught  by  Mr.  W.  6.  Jones.  I  give  you  here  some 
of  the  results  that  struck  me  most  forcibly.  To  put  into  writing  all 
that  I  saw  and  all  the  thoughts  suggested,  would  be  imposing  upon  you, 
and  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time.  I  will  simply  take  up  the 
programme  gone  through  with  and  give  my  impression  of  each  study 
as  noted  at  the  time.  The  second  division  was  examined  in  the  morn-' 
ing  ;  the  first  division  in  the  afternoon. 

Parley's  Universal  History. — The  second  division  displayed  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  ground  gone  over  in  this  study,  which  I  judge  must 
be  far  from  easy  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  topics  touched  upon 
were  chiefly  in  Ancient  History. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography. — The  class  showed  that  they  un- 
derstood well  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  study. 

Poet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III. — The  portion  studied  em- 
braced the  distinction  between  the  seasons  and  the  various  months. 
The  language  used  by  the  pupils  was  fair  and  in  several  cases  quite  good. 

Peet's  Scripture  Lessons. — The  life  of  Christ  was  the  principal  topic. 
His  birth,  baptism  and  death,  were  touched  upon,  and  the  striking 
points  of  each  were  dwelt  upon  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  pu- 
pils understood  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  upon  Earth. 

French's  Elementary  Arithmetic. — The  questions  given  were  such 
as  tested  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils,  nl though  confined  to  the 
simple  operations,  and  the  pupils  showed  a  very  good  training  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  in  reasoning. 

Tiie  Book-keeping  books  had  been  kept  with  care  and  neatness, 
looking  rather  better  than  the  model  letter  books  ;  the  latter,  however, 
showed  a  good  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  copying  of 
the  letters  written  for  them  during  the  year. 

The  examination  of  the  first  division  of  Mr.  Jones's  class  was  made 
in  the  afternoon.  Asa  whole,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  division  had 
been  longer  under  instruction  than  the  other. 

Parley's  Universal  History. — The  examination  was  made  impartial  by 
the  use  of  cards.  The  recollection  of  djitcs  was  very  good.  The 
principal  topics  were  well  dwelt  upon,  and  discussed  with  proper 
brevity  and  conciseness. 

Harper's  School  Geography. — The  pupils  displayed,  in  particular,  a 

knowledge    of  the    different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  whal 
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products  and  manufactures  the  various  portions  of  the  conntry  are 
noted  for. 

Swinton's  School  Composition  and  Language  Primer. — The  definitions 
given  by  the  class  were  in  the  main  accurate  and  comprehensiTe.  la 
general,  the  language  used  by  the  class  in  all  the  examination  exercises 
was  clear  and  good. 

Foster's  Story  of  the  Bible. — Chiefly  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve 
and  the  Flood. 

French's  Elementary  Arithmetic  showed  good  and  careful  instruction. 
The  Book-keeping  and  model  letters  deserve  the  same  encomiQm 
that  has  been  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  second  division. 

The  examination  showed  that  the  pupils  had  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge much  in  advance  of  what  I  had  supposed. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

Theodore  Peet. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  JAMES  MONTEITH. 


New  York,  June  25,  1880. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumh\ 

Gentlemen: — It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  examine  the  first  ant! 
second  divisions  of  Class  I.  of  the  Institution  under  your  charge. 
These  classes  are  now  taught  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke. 

Having  always  an  intense  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  school-room, 
I  felt  especially  attracted,  on  this  occassion,  to  the  peculiar  methods 
of  imparting  instruction. 

My  experience  has  always  been  in  schools  whose  pupils  labored  under 
no  such  disadvantages  as  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;and  I  was,  therefore, 
unprepared  at  first  to  measure  the  greater  labors  which  their  teacliers 
must  and  do  pei*form.  As  I  proceeded  with  the  examination^ 
not  only  placing  myself  in  direct  communication  with  the  class,  b} 
means  of  the  pencil  and  ciialk,  but  also  by  requesting  the  teacher,  now 
and  then,  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  exercises,  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  work  of  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  teacher. 

The  first  exercise  was  in  the  form  of  an  address,  written  by  each  on 
the  black-board.  This  showed  at  once  their  knowledge  of  grammar, 
style  of  expression,  line  of  thought,  chirography,  etc. 

In  all  cases,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  diligence  and  patience 
*which  must  have  been  excited  by  the  teachers  under  whose  care  these 
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jonng  men  have  passed  during  their  seven  or  eight  years'   training  in 
the  Institation. 

From  the  exercises  in  composition,  I  learned  that  one  of  their  teachers 
— Mr.  Van  Nostrand — died  in  November  last,  and  I  observed  the 
earnest  expressions  of  their  respect  and  affection  for  him.  None  failed 
to  monrn  his  loss,  and  to  mention  gratefully  his  many  excellencies. 
This  proves  that  something  besides  mere  scholastic  training  prevailed 
there — that  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  was  faithfully  cared  for 
and  directed,  in  the  very  able  and  comprehensive  management  of  this 
Institntion. 

In  those  portions  of  the  several  branches  of  study  in  which  these  two 
divisions  were  examined,  the  young  men  showed  hard  study  and  faith- 
fal  teaching.  Evidently  it  was  their  teacher's  aim  to  make  them 
thorough  in  what  was  presented  to  them,  rather  than  to  hurry  them 
over  more  ground  with  less  real  education ;  in  this  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

I  might  enter  more  into  details,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  examiner 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  pursued  in  this 
Institution  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  that  the  efficiency  manifested 
in  its  entire  management  guarantees  for  it  a  continuance  in  the  public 
estimation  of  that  pre-eminence  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

Very  Respectfully  Tours, 

James  Montieth. 


MB.  JOHN  CARLIN'S  REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION 

OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 


June  18,  1880. 

A  collection  of  many  drawing  books,  water-color  paintings,  pastel 
works  and  color-tints,  by  pupils  from  the  various  educational  classes, 
was  set  forth  in  Miss  Hagadorn's  drawing  school  for  my  examina- 
tion. 

The  following  programme,  presented  to  me  by  the  fair  teacher,  gives 
foil  information  concerning  the  books  and  materials  for  their  use,  her 
labors  and  the  division  of  pupils  in  drawing  classes,  and  makes  some 
suggestions  which  I  cordially  approve: 

'*  This  term,  I  have  taught  drawing  in  both  divisions  of  all  the 
classes  excepting  Miss  Montgomery's.  I  have  a  select  class  every  Fri- 
day, composed  of  the  pupils  from  the  various  classes,  that  show  a  decid- 
ed taste  or  talent  for  drawing.  This  class  have  two  hours'  instruction. 
The  girls,  the  first  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the 
hojB  the  seeond  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
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^*  Besides  this,  I  teach  a  portiou  of  Mr.  Currier's  second  division  in 
their  own  school,  while  the  brighter  ones  are  in  the  drawing  room. 
The  younger  pupils,  such  as  compose  the  classes  of  Miss  Toles,  Miss 
Barrager,  Mr.  Garaage,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  R^iavess  gecond 
division,  use  Walter  Smith's  drawing  card  exercises  on  the  large  slates. 

''The  first  division  use  his  System  of  Drawing,  three  books  in  the  In- 
termediate course.  Tlie  other  classes  nse  the  same  books  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  freehand  course,  six  in  number. 

"In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Clarke's  and  Miss  Meigs's 
classes  use  blank  drawing  books  and  copy  pictures  from  illustrated 
papers,  such  as  Harper's  Bazar,  etc.  These  pupils,  having  gone 
through  all  the  other  books,  are  allowed  their  own  choice  of  subjects, 
iind  several  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  during  the  year. 
These  pupils  also  belong  to  the  select  class.  This  class  includes  all  the 
High  Class  girls  in  t.he  first  division,  and  they  have  drawn  in  pencil  and 
crayons ;  painted  in  pastel  and  water  colors  ;  both  from  copies  and 
from  nature  ;  and  have  also  painted  on  wood  in  water  colors.  Some  of 
them  could  paint  in  oil  if  we  had  a  suitable  room  set  apart  for  this  work 
only.  A  separate  room  is  greatly  needed  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  oil 
painting  ;  and  would  soon  cause  a  great  improvement,  and  would  en- 
nble  the  pupils  to  earn  their  own  living,  decorating  window  boxes,  etc, 
which  would  find  a  ready  sale,  and  enable  them  to  buy  their  own  ma- 
terial and  so  save  the  Institution  all  expense.  Some  of  them  could  begin 
at  once  and  buy  their  own  oil  paints,  but  having  no  suitable  room,  it  has 
not  been  attempted.  If  it  were  considered  wise  to  set  apart  a  room  for 
oil  painting,  many  of  the  pupils  could  bring  their  paints,  etc.,  from 
home. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  pupils  should  have  every  encouragement  to 
improve  themselves  in  drawing  and  painting,  as  some  of  them  have  not 
the  strength  of  body,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  good  living  at 
a  trade,  and  to  such,  painting,  etc.,  would   afford   a  pleasant  and  pro* 
fitable  means  of  earning  a  living.     It  would  also  be  nsefni  to  those  who 
can  work  at  a  trade,  as  it  is  so  mnch  easier  to  illustrate  plans  by  means 
of  drawing  than  to  explain  the  same  in  words  or  in  writing.     And  as  a 
deaf-mute  can  not  always  secure  the  command  of  language  that  their  more 
favored  brothers  and  sisters  do,  it  seems  all  the  more  important  that 
they  should  bo  encouraged  to  illustrate  their  ideas  by  means  of  drawings, 
which  would  also  serve  to  explain  things  they  see,  but  can  not  nnder- 
stand.     For  instance,  I  have  had  some  of  my  little  pnpils  tell  me  what 
they  have  seen,  and  wishing  to  test  their  memory,  I  have  asked  them  to 
draw  that  which  they  were  trying  to  explain  in  signs  and  words,  bntnot 
having  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  language  could  not  make  clear.     One 
drew  the  picture  of  a  bob-sled,  and  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  it. 
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This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  I  could  give  which  prove  that 
drawing  is  really  an  imporUmt  branch  of  education  to  the  deaf-mute 
and  not  the  mere  accomplishments  some  suppose  it  to  be." 

The  programme,  introduced  above,  gives  all  information  con- 
cerning tlie  books  and  materials  in  use,  the  teacher's  luboi's,  and  the 
division  of  pupils  in  drawing  classes. 

Of  the  efforts  of  the  learners  which  I  have  examined,  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  they  all  demonstrate  the  industry  and  efficiency  of  Miss 
Cari-ie  V.  Ilagadorn  as  a  drawing  teacher,  and,  therefore,  I  respectful 
ly  beg  to  recommend  that  a  suitable  medal  be  made  and  awarded  to 
her,  and  also  to  propose  the  following  list  of  prizes  and  of  diplomas  of 
honorable  mention  to  be  awarded  to  the  pupils : — 

Of  the  water-color  paintings,  which  are  neatly  executed,  the  picture 
of  '*  Flowers,"  marked  No,  1,  by  Annie  C.  DeCoster,  being  exceed- 
ingly well  drawn  and  superbly  painted,  and  therefore,  by  far  the  best 
production  in  the  whole  collection,  is  awarded — The  highest  prize. 

The  picture  of  "  Lilies  of  the  Valley,"  No.  2,  by  Mary  H.  White- 
head— Honorable  mention. 

The  paper-cutters,  Nos.  1  and  2,  neatly  painted  with  flowers,  by 
Mary  11.  Whitehead  and  Florence  C.  Woods — Honorable  mention. 

The  water-color  paintings,  **  The  Apple  Blossoms,  "  by  Ella  Dilling- 
ham, ''Horseshoe  and  Daisies,"  by  Mary  H.  Whitehead,  and  "Land- 
scape" by  Annie  E.  Lewis,  all  quite  well  painted— one  prize  each. 

The  pastel-works,  "  The  Circassian,  "  by  Hannah  Kevitt,  remark- 
ably well  done  for  a  karner,   in  rich  and  warm  tints — one  prize. 

''Flowers,"  by  Ella  Dillingham,  and  "The  Kittens,"  by  Annie 
Lewis,  both  well  executed — Honorable  mention. 

The  lead  pencil  drawings.  The  spirited  humorous  sketches.  No.  2, 
3.  4.,  if  really  original,  by  Waldo  C.  Childa — Honorable  mention. 

The  "Eose"  in  outlines,  Mary  H.  Whitehead,  and  the  "Man  with 
his  back  to  the  view,"  by  Herman  Zorn — Honorable  mention. 

The  Drawing  Books — No.  4,  by  E.  Streiner,  the  lines  of  which  are 
ironderf ul  and  faultless  in  execution — ^a  prize. 

No.  8,  by  Henry  Huyskamp,  done  in  a  masterly  manner — a 
prize. 

Nos.  5  and  6  by  Annie  DeCoster  and  Henry  Huyskamp — Honor- 
able mention. 

The  crayon  work,  "A  Portrait,"  by  Waldo  C.  Childs — Honorable 
mention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Carlix. 
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llEPORT  OP  MB.   DARIUS  H.  PINGREY. 


New   York,  Juue  25,  1880. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  tlie  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Gentlemen: — By  invitation  of  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Examination,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion, Juue  17th;  1880.  On  my  arrival  at  the  institution,  the  worthy 
and  efficient  Principal,  Dr.  Peet,  conducted  me  to  the  primary  grade 
where  the  foundation  of  the  deaf-mute's  education  is  laid. 

The  examination  of  this  department  was  in  progress.  Here,  by  a 
course  of  object  lessons,  the  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  objects,  and  then  is  led  fi-om  a  knowledge  of  the  names  to 
the  synthesis  of  sentences.  Care  is  taken  that  the  sentences  are  so 
formed  as  lo  describe  the  actions  performed  upon  and  with  the  objects, 
thus  leading  to  the  correct  use  of  all  the  parts  of  speech. 

Tlie  pupils  answered  readily  the  questions,  and  passed  a  good  exam- 
ination. The  language  lessons  are  complete  and  thoroughly  systema- 
tized. If  systematized  knowledge  be  science,  and  the  successful  im- 
partation  of  this  be  art,  then  Dr.  Peet  has  both  science  andartiuhii 
modus  operandi  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  going  from  class  to  class  in  tbe  different  departments,  a  regular 
gradation  of  scholastic  proGciency  was  manifested. 

The  classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  showed  a  marvelous  degree 
of  skill  in  the  enunciation  of  words  and  in  reading  the  lips  of  other 
persons  when  speaking.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  called  to  read  from 
books.  Tiieir  articulation  and  emphasis  did  not  betray  J;he  fact  that 
they  were  deaf ; — to  call  them  dumb  would  be  a  misnomer. 

Two  boys  recited  a  dialogue  with  clear  and  distinct  enunciation, 
without  mouthing  the  words.  Others  conversed  intelligently  on 
various  topics  by  reading  the  motion  of  the  lips,  not  hearing  a  word 
that  was  spoken.     This  class  has  made  great  progress  in  lip-reading. 

The  class  of  blind  deaf-mutes  is  instructed  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  great. 
These  mutes  talk  by  touching  the  hands  of  others,  and  read  the  ^igns 
as  they  are  made.  One  of  the  blind  mutes  was  manipulating  a  type- 
writer with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  writing  very  well, — in  fact  he  seldom 
made  a  mistake.  He  was  quite  well  read.  He  answered  without 
licsitation  questions  in  the  United  States  History,  and  was  versed  in 
the  Scriptures.  He  had  read  several  of  Shakespeare*£  plays,  and 
expressed  his  preference  for  Romeo  and  Juliet  He  also  branche<l 
aut  into  politics,  giving  his   choice   of  candidates  for  the  presidency 
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and   tlie    reason  why.     In    order    to  fnlly  appreciate  the  wonderful 

strides  made  by  these  blind  mutes,  one  muse  visit  them  and  witness 
their  recitations. 

The  High  Glass  was  composed  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
These  young  people  are  intelligent,  indicating  a  good  degree  of 
culture.  It  was  interesting  to  see  these  young  ladies  translate  hymns 
into  idioms  of  graphic  signs.  By  giving  these  ideographic  signs  the 
pupils  get  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  hymn  wliich  they  translate, 
and  acquire  a  discipline  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  translation  of 
languages. 

In  all  the  classes,    the  pupils  were   prompt  in  answeriug  and  did 
not    lose  their  composure,  deporting  themselves  with  decorum.     Their 
•examination  showed  that  they  had  been  drilled  to  some  purpose. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  notice  the  patient  fidelity  of  the 
teachers  and  their  untiring  devotion  to  their  work.  The  work  of 
this  Institution  is  great,  showing  that  practical  Christianity  can  be 
made  available. 

I  was  mucli  gratified  with  the  examination  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
TK'itness  it^  and  believe  this  Institution  is  accomplishing  a  great  work» 

Darius  II.  Pikgbey. 


REPORT  OF  KEV.  GEORGE  PAYSOX  ON  THE  EXAMINA- 

TION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 


New  York,  June,  1880. 

To  the  BoarcTof  Directors  of  the   New    York  Institution  for  the   In^ 
struction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gextlembx  : — It  was  my  privilege  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  this 
month,  to  pass  the  day  in  the  exatnlnakiou  of  the  High  Class.  This 
•elass  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  as  you  know,  under  the  care  of 
Prof.  Weston  Jenkins,  A.M.,  and  has  made  commendable  progress.  I 
take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  examination,  which  I  was  permitted 
to  attend  during  seven  or  eight  hours  of  that  day,  has  left  very  favora- 
\}\e  impressions  upon  my  mind,  both  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils, 
^nd  the  faithfulness  of  their  teacher.  When  I  consider  the  obstacles 
^vith  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  and  the  measure  of  success 
-which  they  have  obviously  achieved,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  them,  my  cordial  congratulations,  or  from  expressing 
uy  conviction  that  none  of  us  can  fail  to  profit  from  the  simple  record 
-of  their  most  praiseworthy  perseverance. 
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The  examination  commenced  at  9  :  30  in  the  morning,  and,  with  a 
single  hour*s  intermission,  lasted  till  8:30  in  the  afternoon.  The 
High  Class  consists  of  twenty  male  and  twenty  female  scholars,  vho 
have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  from  eight  to  eleien 
years  ;  and  all  but  two  of  these  were  present  during  the  examination. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  during  the  past  year  has  embraced 
Chemistry,  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Moral  Science,  Physical  Geography 
and  English  Composition ;  besides  Articulation  and  Lip-reading. 
Three  members  of  the  class  have  begun  the  study  of  Latin,  and  two 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  Algebra.  The  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  have  also  been  studied  from  week  to  week,  and 
portions  committed  to  memory  by  the  entire  class,  while  the  teachings 
of  each  lesson  have  been  enforced  and  illustrated  by  their  instructor. 

It  is  a  pleasure  at  all  times  to  be  able  to  praise. the  work  of  another ; 
but  especially  is  this  the  case  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  success 
achieved  is  plainly  the  result  of  faithful  labor  in  the  face  of  immense 
difficulties  ;  and  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  work  of  Prof.  Jenkins,  and  his  pupils  is  worthy  in  this  regard,  of 
the  highest  commendation.  Of  course  we  find  among  deaf-mute?  the- 
same  variety  of  talent  aod  aptitude  for  study,  which  exists  among  the^ 
pupils  of  our  common  schools  ;  and  the  results  of  their  offorts  after  self- 
improvement  must  be  judged  accordingly.  Some  are  more  intelligent 
than  others,  and  some  more  studious.  Some  have  superior  literary 
ability,  which  seems  to  be  inherited,  and  some  display  more  than  ordi- 
nary taste  for  mathematics  or  the  languages,  so  that  with  comparative 
ease  they  may  be  enabled  to  excel  in  these  branches.  The  keen  ])er- 
ceptive  faculties  of  a  fow  give  them  easy  distinction  in  the  class-room 
or  upon  examination,  while  the  sterling  virtues  of  the  many  may  he- 
disguised  under  the  garb  of  apparent  dullness  or  indifference. 

And  yet,  while  these  contrasts,  which  are  common  to  all  young 
people,  obtain  among  the  pupils  of  this  Institution,  it  must  be  owned 
that  deaf-mutes,  and  especially  congenital  deaf-mutes,  labor  under 
peculiar  difficulties.  Many  have  never  heard  the  spoken  language. 
For  most  practical  purposes  it  is  to  them  a  foreign  language.  Sign* 
and  symbols  are  their  native  tongue.  They  revel  in  these.  These  are 
what  touch  and  move  them  most  deeply.  And  spoken  words  or  writ- 
ten words  are  cold. 

Besides  all  this,  I  apprehend,  that  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  Hse  of  the  sign-language,  ellipsis  must  become  a  very  common  figure 
of  speech,  and  when  a  whole  sentence  has  been  conveyed  to  the  mind  hy 
a  single  motion  of  the  arms  or  hands,  the  necessity  of  writing  it  out^ 
word  by  word  and  phrase  by  phrase,  must  appear  at  all  times  Yerj; 
brous  and  unnatural,  and  oftentimes  quite  burdensome. 
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If  this  supposition  is  correct, — and  I  fancy  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth, 
—the  most  natural  consequence  would  be  that  deaf-mutes  should  be 
foond^  occasionally^  to  use  words  and  idioms  which  in  ordinary  pupils 
would  be  astonishing  and  amusing,  but  which  from  those  who  are  ac» 
customed  to  this  foreign  language,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  expected. 
These  things  I  have  observed,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  impossible, — if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  venture  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, — that  with 
greater  care  throughout  the  whole  curriculum  of  instruction,  these 
faults  might  bo  entirely  overcome,  and  the  graduating  class  be  enabled  in 
all  cases  to  write  the  English  language  with  the  most  satisfactory  per- 
spicuity and  freedom.  But  these  are  the  only  infelicities  I  have  observed. 
And  I  am  bound  to  add  in  this  connection,  that  several  members  of 
the  present  class  showed  remarkable  ability  in  this  respect.  Not 
only  did  their  written  answera  exhibit  no  faults  of  grammar  or  dic- 
tion, but  they  were  expressed  with  sucli  felicity  of  style,  and  with  such 
extraordinary  force  and  clearness,  indeed,  as  excited  my  admiration. 
They  would  have  attracted  attention  anywhere,  and  among  any 
class  of  pupils  whatever ;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense  and 
namberless  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  the 
authors  of  those  papers  are  certainly  deserving  of  our  warmest 
praise.  Indeed,  the  poorest  scholar  in  the  class  is  entitled  to  no 
little  sympathy,  and  I  trust  the  kindly  utterance  of  these  honest 
words  of  criticism  may  lead  them  one  and  all  to  draw  some  in- 
jspirations  from  the  present  and  the  past,  and  to  overbear  in  mind, — 

**  The  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  step." 

The  examination  for  this  year  began  with  Chemistry.  With  this 
branch  of  the  natural  sciences,  we  were  engaged  for  nearly  two  hours. 
Written  questions  were  first  taken  by  each  scholar  and  answered  in 
full  with  pencil  and  paper ;  after  which  an  oral  examination,  inter- 
preted by  Prof.  Jenkilis,  and  covering  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
showed,  even  more  clearly  than  the  other,  that  the  lectures  to  which 
they  have  listened  from  Prof.  James  Hyatt,  of  this  city,  and  the  in- 
struction which  they  have  received  both  from  him  and  from  Prof. 
Jenkins  have  been  productive  of  good  results.  The  class  appeared  to- 
be  as  well  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  their  studies  as  any  class  of 
the  same  age  in  our  common  schools. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  on  "  Animal  heat"  will  illus- 
trate the  character  of  their  answers  : — 

'' Animal  heat  is  produced  by  the  things  which  we  eat,  which 
become  dissolved  through  our  blood,  and,  together  with  Garboiv 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,  form  the  fuel  of  our  bodies. 

"The  amount  of    fuel  required   by    our    bodies  is    very*  great^ 
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and  yaries  according  to  oar  occapatioa.  Those  people,  sach  a^r 
farmers  and  others  who  have  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work,  necd^ 
more  than  those  who  do  light  work.  The  heat  of  oar  bodies 
is  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  amoant  of  exercise  we 
take.  When  we  do  much  walking,  or  moye  about  quickly^  or  are 
excited,  the  temperatare  is  raised,  and  it  is  loweied  when  we  are 
inactive." 

The  class  displayed  a  creditable  acquaintance  with  Logic.  Thej 
iiave  nsed  Hedge's  Logic  as  a  text-book,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
tliey  were  examined  covered : — 

(1.)    A  brief  account  of  the  mental  faculties, 

(2.)     A  treatise  on  terms  and  prepositions,  and 

(3.)    An  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning. 

This  subject  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  display  not  a 
little  originality  of  thought  and  independence  of  judgment^  and 
several  of  the  written  answers  to  questions  proposed  both  by  their 
instructor  and  myself,  evinoed  an  acquaintance  with  current  events  and 
a  fund  of  native  humor,  which  it  was  all  the  more  pleasing  to  find, 
because  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  live  in  a  world 
by  themselves  and  have  but  little  of  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of 
life. 

.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  papers  on   **  Attention*'  \s 
perhaps  worthy  of  special  notice. 

''Habitual  attention  in  any  pursuit,  sharpens  the  wits  of  those 
exercising  it,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  skill  shown  in  the  particular 
channel  to  which  it  may  be  applied  is  often  surprising  to  those  nu- 
■acquainted  with  what  can  be  done  when  more  than  ordinary  attention 
is  demoted  to  a  certain  object.  Indeed,  so  astonishing  have  been  some 
•of  the  results  arrived  at  in  many  instances,  that  they  have  been  attri- 
buted by  some  to  ^genius,'  when  the  real  cause  was  that  attention^ 
close  undivided  attention,  was  the  real  agency  and  not  extraordinary 
genius.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  genius,  in  a  few  isolated 
instances,  does  exist,  but  those  with  no  showing  of  it,  (and  tlie 
greatest  number  of  those  who  have  achieved  success,  belong  to  this 
class)  have  as  much  chanue  to  rise  to  giddy  heights  in  any  particular 
branch  of  science,  literature  or  the  arts,  as  the  most  gifted." 

After  illustrating  his  thought  in  various  ways  by  reference  to  sailors 
epicures,  musicians  and  others,  he  adds  : — 

''  In  the  case  of  James  Caton,  one  of  our  blind  pupils,  we  see  another 
instance  of  what  ean  be  done  by  attention.  His  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
tjpe-writer,  and  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  others  through  the 
medium  of  signs  and  raised  letters,  is  the  fruit  of  a  close  attention  to 
4;hose  details.     In  fact,  attention  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success,  ea* 
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teriug  all  kiuds  of  parsuitsy  whether  of  the  mind  or  of  the  hand,  and  a 
lack  of  it  is  quickly  followed  by  disastrous  results." 

Next  to  Logic,  followed  an  examination  in  Arithmetic  in  which  it  was 
very  apparent,  as  their  instructor  said  beforeliand,  that  the  attainments 
of  the  pupils  were  very  unequal.  The  inequality  was  more  marked  iu 
this  than  iu  any  other  branch  upon  which  all  the  class  were  examined  ; 
Hud  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  all  engaged  were  more  or 
less  weary  when  arithmetic  was  taken  up,  the  examination  in  this  study: 
was  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  other  two.  However,  some  of  the  pupils 
evinced  no  little  skill  in  working  several  difficult  problems.  The  most 
advanced  scliolars  in  this  class  have  gone  through  Brooks's  Normal 
Arithmetic,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their  age  who  are 
not  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  Physical  Geography  the  examination  of  the  class  was  well  sustain- 
ed. The  following  pupcr  by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  their  attainments  in  this  branch. 

Questio7i, — *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  land  and  sea  breezes  ?" 

^'  Land  and  sea  breezes  act  nearly  after  the  same  principle  as  the  cur* 
rents  in  the  ocean.  During  the  day,  the  land,  being  unable  to  hold 
«uch  a  vast  amount  of  heat  as  the  sea,  gets  warm  sooner,  and  as  the 
warm  air  expands  and  rises,  the  cold  air  from  the  sea  blows  over  to  fill 
its  place,  thus  forming  a  sea  breeze.  As  evening  sets  iu  and  the  air 
grows  cool,  the  land,  having  taken  to  itself  but  little  he^it  during  the 
4ay,  soon  loses  it,  while  the  more  saving  ocean  has  plenty,  and  is  conse- 
<}uently  comparatively  warm.  The  air  about,  being  heated,  expands, 
and  the  land  breeze  rushes  over  to  supply  the  deficiency." 

Question. — "  What  are  water-spouts  ?  " 

"  Water-spouts  are  a  kind  of  whirl- winds  peculiar  to  the  sea.  The 
sea  which  is  generally  calm,  with  but  few  waves,  soon  sends  up  a  long 
spout  of  water  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  lowering  clouds,  gives 
4in  appearance  of  a  twine  rope  well  twisted  in  the  middle.  A  ship,  if 
in  contact  with  one,  would  doubless  be  earned  down.  A  storm  often 
iollows  the  appearance  of  a  water-spout,  but  the  rain  which  falls  is  not 
salt,  which  proves  the  clouds  did  not  take  their  water  from  the  sea." 

Tlie  examinations  in  Latin  and  Algebra  were  necessarily  very  brief, 
ats  the  time  was  limited ;  but,  so  far  as  they  were  carried,  were  not  less 
satisfactory.  In  Articulation  and  Lip-reading,  the  progress  made  by 
the  semi-mutes  is  very  remarkable  and  most  deeply  interesting.  One 
young  man  recited  with  a  most  creditable  degree  of  success,  a  poem  by 
Alexander  Pope,  concerning  whom  he  afterwards  entered  into  a  conver- 
sation with  his  teacher,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  with  the  lips  and 
voice. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  review  the  work  of  that  day,  and  estimate  thd 
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amount  of  toil,  and  care  and  painstaking  which  snch  results  erince,  I 
can  bnt  feel  that  yon,  Sirs,  and  the  Faculty  of  this  admirable  Institu- 
tion have  just  reason  to  congratulate  yourselves  upon  having  such  a 
teacher,  and  such  a  class  with  snch  a  record  of  another  year's  hard  work. 
For  my  own  part, — and  here  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  single  word  of 
personal  reminiscence, — while  I  pondered  upon  the  various  proofs 
which  they  were  giving  me  of  courage,  patience  and  perseverance  in  the 
surmounting  of  obstacles  which  well  might  daunt  the  stoutest  heart,  I 
felt  myself  under  examination  in  their  presence,  and  silently  rebuked 
for  want  of  all  those  qualities  which  every  one  who  gains  distinction  in 
this  work  must  certainly  possess.  And  I  thanked  again  the  Father  of 
Light,  whose  love  still  gleams  from  every  shadowed  wave  of  life,  that 
even  shadows  prove  the  light  and  point  us  to  the  Luminary  in  the  skies^ 
who  shines  for  all  and  shines  for  evermore. 

Geo.  S.  Paysok. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES.' 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  year  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  3  P.M.,  on  Wednesday,  June  23d,  before  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  appreciative  audiences  that  it  was  ever  our  good  fortune  to 
entertain  at  the  Institution. 

The  large  attendance  which  has  always  marked  these  closing^ 
exercises,  has  been  a  proof  of  the  deep  interest  which  an  intelligent 
public  takes  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  This  year,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  so  large  a  gathering  as  that  which 
has  always  cheered  and  encouraged  us  by  its  presence,  for  the  train 
from  30th  Street,  which  formerly  stopped  at  the  grounds  of  the  Insti- 
tution, was  discontinued,  and  most  of  the  audience  came  by  th& 
Elevated  Road  and  took  the  long  walk  from  the  Station  at  155th  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue,  to  the  Institution.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
Chapel  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  an  audience  whose  interest 
did  not  flag  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  many,  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  seats,  stood  through  the  whole  programme. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  an  eloquent  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr> 
Stoddard.  After  this,  an  exhibition  of  the  processes  of  Instruction  was 
given  by  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  I.  L.  Peet,  LL.D.  These  ex- 
ercises consisted  of  elementary  exercises  with  children  less  than  oneyear 
under  instruction,  exhibiting  the  first  steps  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  practiced  at  the  Institution,  exemplifications  of  the 
beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  sign-language  by  selected  pupils,  in- 
cluding the  rendering  in  signs  of  several  poems,  etc. 

Evidence    of  the  results  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb. 
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and  blind  was  given  by  an  address  written  on  the  type-writer^  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience^  by  James  H.  Caton,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
class.  In  this  address  the  writer,  of  liis  own  accord,  remembered  to 
thank  his  friends  present  for  their  generous  contribntions  at  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  for  the  purpose  of  buying  him  a 
type-writer,  and  graphically  described  how  it  had  been  a  great  means  of 
improvement,  and  a  great  comfort  to  him.  The  instruction  of  the 
blind  deaf-mutes  was  farther  illustrated  by  a  dialogue  in  the  manual 
alphabet,  by  James  H.  Caton  and  Martha  Morehouse,  translated  to  the 
audience  by  their  teacher,  Mr.  W.  B.  Peet.  Some  'parting  thoughts' 
by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  were  tlien  given,  and  answers  to 
questions  proposed  by  tiie  audience  to  members  of  the  High  Class. 
Exercises  in  Articulation  and  Lip-Beading  filled  up  the  time  while 
tliese   were  being  written. 

The  following  Valedictory  and  Class  Poem,  written  by  Frederick  B. 
Stryker.  were  delivered  by  him  in  graceful  and  graphic  signs,  and  read, 
pari  passu  by  the  Principal,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  un- 
derstand signs. 

ValIedictort. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen : — Over  a  century  ago,  our  country,  oppress- 
ed by  unjust  taxation,  arose  in  all  her  dignity  and  strength  to  shake  off 
the  galling  yoke  of  submission  to  a  distant  realm  which  imposed 
taxation  without  permiting  representation,  to  battle  for  freedom  for 
her  people  and  for  recognition  as  an  inrlependent  power  among 
other  nations.  Independence  was  not  accomplished  without  a  struggle 
— a  struggle  of  eight  long  years'  duration,  in  which  the  blood  of  many 
a  patriot  was  shed — a  struggle  which  ultimately  resulted  in  victory, 
and  brought  liberty  and  happiness  to  the  land.  For  over  a  hundred 
years  has  our  country  maintained  its  freedom,  guarding  with  jealous 
•care  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  her  people. 

Once,  and  only  once,  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  has  dissension 
manifested  itself  among  her  people.  From  the  beginning  of  her 
independence,  the  only  hindrance  to  her  still  greater  prosperity,  was 
the  cnrse  of  slavery.  But,  recognizing  the  danger  which  menaced 
the  national  life,  with  one  accord  the  people  turned  and  crushed  the 
lothsome  serpant  which  had  so  persistently  eaten  at  her  vitals;  and 
relieved  of  this  one  blot,  she  took  a  stride  in  prosperity  and  greatness 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Our  history  has  not  been  written  upon  the  page  of  time,  in  blood. 
"  Peace  and  Prosperity ''  has  been  our  motto,  love  and  brotherhood  the 
secret  of  our  greatness.  No  cruel  wars,  undertaken  from  motives  of 
selfish  ambition,  have  spread  devastation  and   misery  over  our  land* 
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The  pen  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sword  ;  knowledge  and  happiness 
that  of  ignorance  and  misery. 

We  liave  not  been  so  fortunate  in  escaping  lesser  calamities— loBeer 
in  one  sense  only.  Yellow  fever,  that  sconrge  of  hnmanity,  all 
efforts  to  overcome  which  have  proved  unavailing,  has,  within  a  few 
years,  twice  appeared  in  our  midst.  And  twice  has  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  manifested  itself  among  the  people — benevolence  bom  of 
Christianity,  and  benevolence  that  the  recollection  of  ci?il  strife 
could  not  extinguish. 

Our  elections  of  1876  established  our  superiority  over  the  world.  In 
no  other  country  upon  the  globe  could  such  a  crisis  as  the  one  then 
existing  have  been  met  withour  plunging  the  country  into  war.  The 
decision  of  a  disputed  question  which  involved  the  governmental  con- 
trol of  a  nation  for  the  period  of  four  years,  and  which  bad  been 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  fifteen,  although  distasteful,  to  the 
wishes  of  millions,  was  submitted  to  in  silence  and  with  scarcely  » 
murmur. 

During  all  these  years  of  our  country's  progress,  our  institutions  of 
learning  have  not  been  neglected.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  slow  and  cautious  adrance?, 
obstacle  after  obstacle,  the  surmounting  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  an  impossibility,  has  been  overcome,  and  well  may  we  proodlj: 
add,  that  the  institutions  of  to-day  devoted  to  this  benevolent  purpose, 
are  the  magic  wand  which  has  waved  aside  the  obstacles  which  block- 
ed the  path  of  knowledge  and  usefulness  to  those  to  whom  the  blesBeil 
power  of  speech  is  denied.  What  work  can  be  nobler,  what  more 
deserving  of  praise  ? 

Honorable  Oentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors: — You,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  happy  result : 
— of  lifting  us  from  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  to  a  degree  of  en- 
lightenment all  the  more  wonderful  considering  the  many  difficulties 
surmounted.  Always  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  every  new 
device  which  gave  promise  of  beneficial  results  to  those  committed  to 
your  care,  the  Institution  may  justly  boast  that  she  is  inferior  to  none 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  intelligent,  and  well-edacat- 
ed  mutes  who  annually  leave  her  halls  fully  equipped  for  the  struggle 
of  life. 

That  you  will,  aided  by  Him  who  doeth  all  things  wisely  and  well, 
continue  the  good  work  so  far  thus  successfully  ^accomplished,  is  our 
earnest  desire,  and  when  you  obey  the  Maker's  call,  may  it  be  to  join 
that  heavenly  throng  where  labor  is  unknown.     Farewell. 

To  the  Principal^  Professors  and  Teachers : — ^Words  are  inadequate 
to  express  the  pain  it  gives  us  to  say  farewell  to  you  ; — ^you  who  have 
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80  patiently  and  disinterestedly  labored  for  our  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare.  Comparatively  heathens,  as  we  were,  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  blessed  influence  of  Christianity,  yon  pointed  out  the 
beacon  light  and  instilled  into  our  hearts  those  precepts  which  will 
guide  our  steps  to  that  haven  of  rest  where  sorrow  never  comes. 
Through  all  our  trials  and  disappointments  you  have  been  the  same 
counsellors  and  friends  as  when  the  sky  appeared  all  sunshine,  gently 
but  firmly  chiding  us  when  we  strayed  from  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
ever  striving  to  lead  our  hearts  to  Him  who  said,"  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me."  For  many  years  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
advice  which  in  after  years  will  be  treasured  up  as  pearls,  and  tho 
thought  that  no  more  will  your  wisdom  and  kindness  be  our  support 
is  indeed  hard  to  bear.  But  by  endeavoring  to  follow,  in  the  future,. 
the  counsels  so  freely  given  in  the  past,  we  shall,  in  a  measure,  be 
reconciled,  and  when  you  are  called  away  from  this  earthly  home, 
we  hope,  sometime,  *^  to  meet  you  in  that  happy  land  where  parting 
is  unknown."    Farewell. 

To  the  Superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the  Administrative  and 
Industrial  Departments : — Through  your  untiring  efforts,  our  homo 
lias  been  made  pleasf  nt  and  attractive,  our  time,  when  not  devoted 
to  books  and  play,  carefully  utilized  in  the  development  of  our 
mechanical  tastes.  The  shops  have  been  made  the  source  of  pleasant 
recreation  for  both  mind  and  body  after  the  fatigues  of  study.  It 
gives  us  no  little  pain  to  say  adieu  to  you,  who  by  the  exercise  of 
Christian  patience,  have  endeavored  to  lead  us  to  such  a  knowledge^ 
of  the  industries  as,  combined  with  the  education  accquired,  will 
the  better  enable  us  to  battle  with  life.  We  shall  always  think  of 
you  with  grateful  remembrance  for  your  labors  in  our  behalf,  and 
hope  that  you  will  meet  with  your  reward.     Farewell. 

Classmates  and  Schoohnates : — The  saddest  thought  of  all  is  that 
we,  too,  must  part;  we,  who  have  been  as  brothers  for  many  a 
long  year,  sharing  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and  exchanging  that 
sympathy  with  each  other,  which  none  but  those  who  experience 
it  can  fully  appreciate.  For  many  years  we  have  been  as 
one  family,  surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  home, 
i/^ith  kind  friends  ever  anxious  to  aid  and  encourage  in  all 
that  related  to  our  spiritual  welfare.  Their  advice  and  counsel  have 
often  been  unheeded,  but  we  are  sure  that  many  admonitions  have 
taken  deep  root  in  our  hearts,  which  the  influence  of  time  will  cause  to 
blossom  and  bring  forth  good  fruit.  On  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
irhen  we  are  distressed  by  the  thought  that  to-morrow's  sunset  will 
Bee  us  pirted  by  many  miles,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  have, 
for  the  last  time,  trod  the  halls  of  this  majestic  building.     But  such  is 
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the  mouruf  111  truth,  and  unable  to  avert  it,  we  should  strire,  with  all 
the  means  in  our  power,  to  do  honor  to  the  teachings  of  dear  old 
Fanwood.     Farewell. 

Glass  Poeh. 

Here  at  last  we  all  are  gathered. 

Waiting  till  the  dnj  is  o'er  ; 
Far  apart  to-morrow  scattered, 

We're  to  meet  again  no  more. 

And  our  minds  are  carried  backward 

To  the  days  that  now  have  fled  ; 
When  we  schemed  and  plotted  mischief. 

By  some  reckless  urchin  led. 

When  from  out  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

Learning's  light  dispelled  the  shade. 
Then  we  knew  more  manly  feelings. 

Were  by  nobler  instincts  swayed. 

Here,  upon  these  grounds  historic. 

By  Our  Country's  father  tr<id, 
Where  all  nature  seems  to  flourish. 

Springing  to  the  touch  of  God  ; 

Often  on  the  winding  pathways 

Leading  down  among  the  trees. 
In  the  spring  time  have  we  sauntered. 

Fanned  by  heaven's  balmy  breeze. 

Here,  amid  the  snows  of  winter, 

Kuddy- faced  and  sorrow  free, 
With  glad  hearts  and  heaving  bosoms. 

Have  we  rushed  in  boyish  glee. 

Now  a  sterner  life's  before  us  ; 

Let  us  meet  it  bravely  then. 
Let  us  prove  the  Class  of  *80 

C^u  and  will  be  gallant  men. 

But  as  years  glide  by,  we'll  ever 

Cherish  Fan  wood's  noble  name. 
As  with  eager  steps  we  travel 

Onward  in  the  race  for  fame  ; 

And  with  grateful  hearts  remember. 

If  reward  we  cannot  give, 
We  can  honor  those  who  told  of 

Him  who  died  that  we  might  live  ; 

Told  us  of  the  world  beyond  us, 

Where,  with  heaven's  eternal  King, 
We  with  ears  unstopped  would  listen. 

And  with  tongues  unloosed  would  sing. 

We  will  keep  in  view  the  precepts 

Which  these  teachers  have  instilled ; 
Be  our  lives  replete  with  gladness 

Be  our  cup  with  sorrow  filled. 

In  our  struggle  in  the  future, 

'i'hough  we  feel  the  chastening  rod. 
Let  out  motto  be  :  "  Old  Fanwood, 

And  allegiance  to  our  Qod." 
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After  the  delivery  of  the  Valedictory  address,  daring  which  the 
author  was  visibly  affected  by  the  feelings  which  it  called  up,  the 
report  on  the  Examination  of  the  High  Class  was  read  by  Bev.  George 
S.  Payson.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  annual  Examina- 
tion then  made  a  partial  report,  embodying  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  after  which  the  prizes  and  di- 
plomas provided  for  therein  were  awarded  by  the  Principal  to  the 
individuals  thus  entitled  to  receive  them. 

Preamble   and  Besolutions. 


Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  lias  been  held  by 
the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose  ; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz  : — 

John  B.  Becker,  Sarah  B.  Fisher, 

Thomas  Bentley,  Mary  Gallagher, 

James  F.  Donnelly,  Katie  Hunt, 

Ulysses  G.  Dunn,  Maragaret  Highfield, 

Thomas  Jamieson,  Ida  Jones, 

Lucas  C.  Lancaster,  Mary  Kennedy, 

James  B.  Lloyd,  Mary  A.  Meade, 

Eugene  Matthews,  Elizabeth  C.  McMillen, 

Gifford  J.  Noble,  Anna  Marks, 

George  Pezara,  Bertha  Petersen, 

George  Perkins,  Eugenia  Bogers, 

Myron  B.  Palmer,  Catharine  Shieck, 

Louis  Beinboldt,  Sarah  A.  Stebbins, 

William  G.  Shanks,  Edith  Babcock, 

John  Vallely, 

who  have  completed,  or,  within  the  coming  academical  year,  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  aa 
State  pupils  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  to  be  continued  under 
instruction  for  three  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
several  terms,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  the  term  of  whose  ap- 
pointment has  expired,  or  during  the  coming  year  will  expire,  be  and 
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they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Saperinteudent  of  Pablic  Instnie- 
tion  to  be  contiDued  under  instruction  : — 

Waldo  C.  Ghilds^  for  1  year  and  1  month  from  Dec.  6th,  1880  ; 
Washington  A.  Gordon,  for  11  months  and  11  days  from  Sept.  lit^ 
1880; 
Dennis  Sullivan,  for  2  months  from  May  4th,  1881 ; 

to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Institution. 
jRssolved,  That 

Charles  D.  Newton,  Myra  L.  Barrager, 

Oharles  E.  Card,  William  Innis, 

Elmer  E.  Smith, 

who  have  completed,  or,  during  the  coming  year  will  complete^  the 
full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils,  and  who  hare  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  selected  for  admission  to 
the  High  Class  on  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms. 

Eesolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action. 

Resolvedy    That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New  3&[sej  to 

extend  the  terms  of  the  following  pupils  for  three  years,  according  to- 

the  provisions  established  for  admitting  pupils  into  the  High  Class^ 

viz  : — 

Anna  C.  Bryan,  Louis  Brede, 

Peter  Brede. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forward  to  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given 
to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz  : — 

John  B.  Becker,  Sarah  A.  Daven, 

Isaac  B.  Bowker,  Calcine  B.  Pelver,. 

Thomas  Bentley,  Sarah  B.  Fisher, 

Anthony  P.  Cannon,  Mary  Gallagher, 

James  F.  Donnelly,  Katie  Hunt, 

Ulysses  G.  Dunn,  Margaret  Higbfield, 

Robert  C.  Heller,  Helen  E.  Housel, 

Henry  Huyskamp,  Ida  Jones, 

Thomas  Jamieson,  Mary  Kennedy, 

Peter  Kinney,  Mary  A.  Meade, 

Lucas  C.  Lancaster,  Elizabeth  C.  McMillen, 

James  B.  Lloyd,  Anna  Marks, 
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Eagene  Matthews,  Grace  Mills, 

Qiflord  J.  Noble,  Kate  E.  O'Sullivan, 

George  Pezara,  Bertha  Petersen, 

George  Perkins,  Eugenie  Rogers, 

Myron  B.  Palmer,  Mary  W.  Somers, 

Lonis  Bembolt,  Moneka  Schwan, 

Austin  Sinclair,  Catherine  Schieck, 

William  L.  Salter,  Sarah  A.  Stebbins, 

William  G.  Shanks,  Josephine  H.  Van  Pelt, 

John  Vallely,  Mary  Vogel, 

Calvin  N.  Van  Pelt,  Edith  Babcock, 

Heinrich  Wentz,  Mary  E.  H.  Closson, 

Anna  C.  DeCoster. 

Resolvedy    That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 

eight  years'  course  of  instraction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,   and  that 

the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz  : — 

Edmund  A.  Barry,  John  R.  Mornhinway, 

James  Burns,  Charles  D.Newton, 

Louis  Brede,  Walter  Proper, 

Peter  Brede,  Thomas  Quinn, 

John  Cain,  John  E.  Shant?, 

Melvin  E.  Clair,  Elmer  E.  Smith, 

George  W.  Cruickshanck,  Wilbur  D.  Stillwell, 

Charles  E.  Card,  Charles  A.  Tantum, 

Edward  Dunlap,  Mjra  L.  Barrager, 

Nelson  Duryee,  Annie  C.  Bryan, 

Charles  D.  Edmonston,  Mary  Gloyne, 

William  F.  Esslestine,  Annie  L.  Gould, 

Thomas  Halloran,  Julia  Kennedy, 

William  Innis,  Kate  Rodgers, 

Eli  Kelder,  Eva  E.  Sullivan. 

John  J.  M.  Knowlton,  Clara  Post, 

Dennis  Mahoney,  Elizabeth  Streiner, 

Edward  McGann,        '  Jennie  L,  Thompson, 

Mary  E.  Tharp. 

Resolved,     That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given   to  the 

following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course   of  three 

years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz  : — 

Charles  S.  Doane,  Frederick  R.  Stryker, 

Alfred  Emmons,  Annie  E.  Lewis, 

Stephen  F.  Sloat,  Kate  C.  Shute. 

Resolved,    That  the  Cary  Testimonial  be  awarded  to  Elmer  E. 
Smith,  for  superiority  in  scholarship  and  character. 
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Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  accord- 
ance ^vith  the  terms  of  a  bequest,  made  by  the  late  Harriet  Stoner, 
upon  such  pupil  in  the  Institution  as  has  never  acquired  any  knowledge 
of  language  through  the  ear,  and,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  shall  be 
found  to  have  attained  tiie  highest  comparative  excellence  in  char- 
acter and  study,  be  awarded  to  Alfred  Emmons. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  department  of  Art,  Prizes  and  Ilonorable 
Mention  be  awarded  as  recommended  by  John  Carlin,  Esq.,  tiie 
Special  official  Examiner  and  in  the  following  order  : 

I.  For  extraordinary  excellence  in  water  color  painting,  a  prize  to 
Anna  0.  DeCoster  with  honorable  mention  of  Mary  H.  Whitehead  and 
Florence  C.  Woods. 

II.  For  painting  in  water  color,  three  equal  prizes  to  Ella  Dilling- 
ham, Mary  H.  Whitehead  and  Annie  E.  Lewis. 

.    III.  For  pastel  painting,  one  prize  to  Hannah  Kevitfc,  with  honor- 
able mention  of  Ella  Dillingham  and  Annie  E.  Lewis. 

IV.  For  freehand  drawing,  one  prize  to  Elizabeth  Streiner^  one 
prize  to  Henry  Hnyskamp,  with  honorable  mention  of  Anna  C. 
DeCoster. 

V.  For  lead  pencil  drawing,  honorable  mention  of  Waldo  C.  Childs, 
for  original  sketches,  of  Mary  H.  Whitehead  and  of  Herman  Zom. 

VI.  For  crayon  work,  honorable  mention  of  Waldo  C.  Childs. 
Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  superior  excellence  in  langaage    and 

physical  science,  as  studied  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Frederick 
E.  Stryker. 

Resolved^  That  10  equal  prizes  for  success  in  the  use  of  the  Audi- 
phone,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  fifty  dollars,  donated  for  the  porpofie 
by  Richard  S.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  be  awarded  to 

Mollie  Pickens,  Mary  A.  Meade, 

Ella  Dillingham,  Mary  A.  Lewis, 

Carrie  L.  Powers,  John  Connors, 

Louisa  Redner,  John  Lloyd, 

Anna  C.  DeCoster,  Herman  Zorn. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AVERY  T.  BROWN,  Chairman, 
FREDERIC  DEPEYSTEE, 
A.  M.  PATTERSON, 
S.  H.  WESTON, 
D.  H.  PINGREY. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  DIREC- 
TORS, OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IN- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  AMELIORATION 
OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  HELD  IN 
MILAN,  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 


I. — Report  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 


Gentlemen  : — You  did  me  the  honor  to  make  me  a  representative 
of  this  Honorable  Board  at  the  International  Conference  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Deaf-Mntes,  wliich  Avas  lield  in 
Milan,  from  September  6th  to  11th.  I  presented  my  commission  upon 
the  opening  of  the  session,  and  was  in  attendance  until  near  the  close. 
Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  and  the  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Prof.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.D.,  were  also  present,  and  will  make 
their  own  report  to  the  Board.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  the  Conference  by  way  of  acknowledging  the  honor  of  the 
appointment,  which  I  receiyed  from  the  Board. 

Previous  to  the  formal  sessions  of  the  Conference,  examinations  were 
held  in  the  two  chief  Deaf-Mute  Schools  of  Milan,  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Conference  were  invited.  The  first  exhibition  was  of  the  Free 
School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Abb6  Tarra  ;  and  the  second,  of  the 
Koyal  School,  entirely  a  State  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Abb6  Ghislandi.  The  former  school  has  between  100  and  120  pupils ; 
the  latter,  about  50. 

In  both,  the  system  of  instruction  is  strictly  by  articulation.  No 
teacher  is  permitted  to  use  signs,  and  the  pupils  are  also  forbidden  their 
use.  The  classes  are  small,  being  composed  of  from  four  to  eight 
pupils,  and  sometimes  with  two  teachers  to  a  class.  The  teachers  are 
enthusiasts  in  their  work  (as  most  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
everywhere),  and  the  results  bear  testimony  to  their  devotion.  I 
heard  the  pupils  of  one  school  recite  orally  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Italian, 
and  could  distinctly  comprehend  every  word  as  it  was  enunciated.  In 
the  answering  of  questions,  the  success  of  articulation  was  as  varied  as 
the  pupils.  Some  spoke  with  a  degree  of  fluency  which  was  surprising. 
The  utterance  of  others  was  slow  and  painful.  But  all  made  the 
effort  to  speak,  and  to  make  themselves  understood.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  exercises  in  lip-reading  were  very  nearly  a  failure.  The 
teachers  mouthed  their  words  so  much  that  they  might  as  well  have 
made  signs,  and  even  then  were  not  understood  when  off  the  beaten 
track,  and  strangers  who  attempted  to  talk  with  the  mutes,  were 
understood  with  great  difSculty.     But  in  the  matter  of  education,   if 
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knowledge  is  commanicated  only  by  the  lips^  the  results  are  admirable. 
They  are  so,  even  if  books  and  writings  are  used.     I  examined  many 
specimens  of  the  year's  work  which  were  on  exhibition,  and  they  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  work  in  other  institutions.     The  di.8cipline, 
drill,  general  appearance,  and  behavior  of  the  pupils  were  excellent. 
In  these  respects,  Continental  Schools  of  all  classes  sui-pass  oar  own, 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  better  results  would  be  attained  by  us  in 
education  if  we  could  have  a  stricter  discipline,  a  regular  drill,  and  a 
system  of  merit  or  demerit  for  cleanliness,  care  of  clothing,  and  gen- 
eral behavior.     The  [specimens  of  handiwork    which  ^ ere  exhibited, 
embraced  some  branches  which  might  profitably  be  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Institution.     Wood  carving  and  engraving,  modelling  in 
clay    and  architectural  designing  by  the  boys ;  and  fine  embroidery, 
drawing  and  sewing  by  the  girls,   were  among  these. 

The  Conference  opened  its  sessions  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Tliere  were  nearly  200  delegates  present  in  the  elegant  hall  of  the  Tech- 
nical Institute — which  had  been  courteously  tendered  for  our  use. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by  addresses  of  welcome  from  the  Prefect  of 
the  district,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  which  were  suitably  answered 
by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Congress  ;  and  then  officers  for  the  ensuing  period 
of  three  years  were  elected.  There  were  present  some  fifty  French, 
ten  or  twelve  English,  five  Americans,  and  representatiyes  from 
every  country  in  Europe  except  Kussia,  and,  of  course,  a  large  number 
of  Italians.  The  voting  was  for  a  President  and  Secretary,  and  lor 
a  Vice-President  and  Secretary  for  each  of  the  four  great  languages — 
French,  English,  German,  and  Italian.  The  Abb6  Tarra,  Principal  of 
the  Free  School  of  Milan,  was  elected  President,  and  Prof.  Fomaii, 
of  Milan,  Secretary.  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  was  chosen  to  represent  the  En^^- 
lish  tongue,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  he  did  credit  to  the 
language,  as  well  as  to  his  country  and  its  institutions. 

The  debates  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  papers  upon  topics  pre- 
viously selected,  relating  to  deaf-mute  education,  training  and  cul- 
ture, the  management  of  institutions,  methods  of  teaching,  relation  to 
the  State,  and  to  charitable  support,  etc.,  and  after  the  reading  of 
these  papers,  general  discussion  was  allowed.  Italian  was  the  language 
of  the  Congress,  but  most  of  the  papers  were  in  French  and  English, 
and  the  discussions  were  in  French,  English,  German  and  Italian,  and 
a  resume  of  each  address  was  given  by  an  interpreter  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Dr.  Peet  presented  one  or  two  important  papers,  and  on  several 
occasions  took  prominent  part  in  the  debate.  Dr.  Thomas  Oallandet 
made  an  address  in  favor  of  the  sign-language  as  the  vehicle  for  educat- 
ing deaf-mutes,  ^partly  in  English,  and  partly  in  signs,  and  closed  by  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer  in  signs  and  in  the  English  language  at  the 
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eaxne  time.  Tbe  whole  tone  and  bearing  of  the  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  education,  was  against  our  system.  Signs  were  denounced,  the  fin«» 
ger-alphabet  was  characterized  as  obsolete,  even  education  by  reading 
and  writing  was  declared  to  be  of  little  worth  until  deaf-mutes  had  been 
taught  to  speak,  and  articulation  and  lip-reading  were  urged  as  tho 
only  proper  method,  in  all  cases,  of  teaching  deaf-mutes. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Board  will  remember,  that  nearly  eight  years 
ago,  upon  my  return  from  an  extended  tour  in  Earope,  in  the  course  of 
which,  I  had  visited  many  of  the  German  and  Scandinayian  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  movement 
in  deaf-mute  education  was  decidedly  towards  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  ;  and  that  in  view  of  this  European  example,  the  Board  deter- 
mined to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  the  new  systems.  We  have  steadily 
pursued  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  selected  pupils,  and  have  enlarg- 
•ed  the  facilities  for  teaching  mutes  to  speak,  as  fast  as  our  experience 
justified  such  expansion. 

The  results  which  have  been  attained  in  Europe,  and  the  great 
unanimity  with  which  Continental  instructors  now  urge  and  employ 
the  system  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  the  best  method  of  educa* 
tion,  still  more  deeply  impressed  me  at  the  Milan  Conference,  and  I 
think  that  the  New  York  Institution  will  not  properly  serve  the  State 
in  its  great  work,  nor  keep  abreast  of  the  public  sentiment  and 
demands  in  this  matter,  unless  it  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
primary  department  of  selected  papils  who  shall  be  taught  entirely 
Tvithout  the  use  of  signs  ;  in  which  the  pupils  shall  speak  only  by  articu- 
lation themselves,  and  be  communicated  with  by  no  other  medium  than 
that  of  lip-reading.  In  this  way  only,  can  we  test  the  method  which  is 
now  generally  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  learn  its  actual  ad- 
vantages and  limitations.  I  am  not,  by  any  means,  prepared  to  aban- 
•don  our  present  teaching  by  the  eclectic  method — viz.,  the  use  of  signs, 
the  manual  alphabet,  the  written  language,  and  articulation,  in  combina- 
tion or  separately,  as  experiment  shows  to  be  best,  but  we  may  profit- 
ably use  the  experience  of  foreign  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
Institution. 

There  was  little  in  the  other  topics  of  debate  at  the  Conference  which 
-could  furnish  practical  hints  to  this  Honorable  Board.  Our  general 
management  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  European  Institutions,  our 
facilities  are  greater,  our  buildings  are  finer,  and  we  are  surpassed  in  only 
a  few  points.  In  the  matter  of  teachers  there  is  a  great  difference,  the 
number  employed  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  than  with  us,  and  deaf-mutes  are  rarely  used  as  teachers  or  care- 
takers. The  pupils  are  strictly  kept,  the  drill  and  discipline  9re  care- 
fully maintained,  the  education  is  mainly  in  essentials,  and  aims  aI-> 
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Tyays  at  utility  rather  than  ornament  and  sentiment  The  great  work 
of  these  European  Institutions,  as  illustrated  at  the  Conference,  is  to 
teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  and  to  understand  speech,  and  to 
train  them  for  self  support.  Education  other  than  this,  is  simply  in- 
cidental, and  not,  as  with  us,  a  main  object. 

But  I  will  not  longer  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Board.  Al- 
low me  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  news  of  the  death  of  our  belored  and 
honored  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  was  not  received  by  your  dele- 
gates to  Milan  till  after  the  Conference  had  closed.  But  for  that,  a 
resolution  expressive  of  the  loss  which  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
and  Christian  philanthropy  throughout  the  world,  has  sustained  by  his 
removal,  would  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress,  and,  without 
doubt,  would  have  been  engrossed  upon  the  minutes. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Charles  A.  Stoddard^ 


II. — Report  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Oektlemek  : — It  was  your  pleasure,  last  July,  to  elect  me  as  one  of 
your  representatives  at  the  International  Convention  of  the  Teachers 
of  Deaf-Mutes  to  be  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  on  the  6th  of  September,  and 
also  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
journey.  Other  friends  kindly  furnished  additional  means  for  my 
wife  and  myself  to  take  an  extended  trip  through  Europe.  Miss  Ger- 
tude  C.  Walter,  a  graduate  of  the  High  Class  of  our  Institution,  joined 
us,  so  that  our  party,  as  we  moved  from  place  to  place,  constantly  ex- 
cited a  deep  intt^rest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes.  I  was  almost  daily  questiojied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
refinement  and  culture  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  was  glad  to  im- 
prove opportunites  for  giving  information. 

Your  action,  gentlemen,  in  reference  to  me,  was  very  gratifying,  and 
I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude,  your  appreciation  of  my  services 
for  the  benefit  of  deaf-mutes. 

Our  party  left  New  York  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  Britannic,  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  and,  having  passed  through  Cork,  Dublin,  Holy- 
head, London,  Brussels,  Luzerne,  the  Pass  of  St.  Gothard,  over  the  Alps 
and  the  Italian  Lakes,  reached  Milan  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  September. 

We  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  International  Convention,  on 
Monday,  the  6th,  and  attended  most  of  the  sessions.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  meet  the  other  representatives  from  America,     Rev.   Dr. 
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Stoddard,  a  fellow  director  of  onr  Institution,  and  Dr.  Peet,  tlie^ 
principal,  besides  my  brother  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington,  and  one  of  his  as- 
sociates. Professor  James  Denison.  It  was  very  pleasant  also  ta 
mingle  with  the  representatives  from  other  nations,  and  to  feel  that,, 
though  belonging  to  different  schools  of  thought  and  action,  we  are  all 
labouring  according  to  the  light  and  knowledge  providentially  vouch- 
safed to  us,  to  educate  the  deaf-mute  children  of  our  respective 
countries. 

Although  the  Convention,  by  a  very  large  majority,  passed  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  the  best  method  of  teaching 
these  children,  excluding  all  use  of  the  sign-language  and  the  manual- 
alphabet,  and  although  I  saw  many  most  interesting  results  in  the 
articulating  schools  of  Italy  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  I  still 
believe  in  what  is  termed  the  "  combined  method,"  using  the  sign- 
language  and  the  manual  alphabet  in  all  Institutions,  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  light  and  knowledge  are  poured  into  the  minds  of  all 
the  deaf,  and  cultivating  speech  and  reading  of  the  lips  among  thos& 
vfho  show  any  capacity  for  real  success.  If  these  pupils  have  not 
strength  of  character  enough  to  devote  themselves  earnestly  to  improve- 
ment in  speech,  while  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  sign-language  and  manual  alphabet,  it  is  very  strong 
evidence  to  me  that  they  will  not  retain  their  acquisition,  costing  so^ 
much  hard  labor  and  additional  expense,  after  they  leave  their  teachers 
and  go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life.  I  found  that  the  Principals  and 
teachers  of  the  old  Institutions  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  were  in  favor  of  the  combined  method,  while  the  instructors 
on  the  Continent  are  generally,  for  the  present,  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  other  system.  To  test  the  results  of  the  two,  we  must  follow 
the  pupils  in  their  life-work.  From  the  testimony  of  others  and  my 
own  observation,  my  decided  opinion  is  that  very  few  can  converse 
readily  with  people  in  general  after  they  leave  their  schools. 

It  is  easier  for  the  deaf  to  learn  to  speak  words  than  to  read  them 
from  the  lips  of  others.  I  believe  that  the  following  statement  will  be 
found  to  be  true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  deaf  speak 
imperfectly  to  those  who  can  hear,  but  cannot  read  their  lips,  and  the 
latter  have  to  reply  by  writing.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  both 
to  write.  Then  everything  is  clear  and  distinct.  There  is  a  certaiut 
halo  about  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak,  which  for  a  while,  will  carry 
along  many  people,  but  the  reaction  will  come  by  and  by,  and  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  De  TEpee,  Sicard,  the  elder  Gallau- 
det and  Peet,  Glerc  and  their  followers  in  our  American  Institutions, 
have  built  upon  nature  and  perfected  an  instrument  of  rapid  motions 
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for  ideas  which  produces  effects  upon  the  inner  life  of  deaf-miites, 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  modulations  of  the  human  roice 
upon  those  who  have  hearing.  Let  us,  then,  never  think  of  giving  ap 
this  graphic  sign-language  and  this  graceful  manual  alphabet,  but  let 
us  rather  seek  to  perfect  our  present  methods  and  make  our  pupils 
more  completely  the  masters  of  the  English  language,  so  that  they  can 
read  and  write  it  with  ease.  Let  us  one  and  all  say  to  our  pupils  that 
they  must  not  make  mistakes  in  their  compositions.  Let  us  cultivate 
different  styles  among  them  according  to  their  intellectual  gifts,  and  by 
constant  vigilance  we  can  ensure  correctness.  This  position  is  not  in- 
consistent with  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  to  teach  those  who  evince 
any  capacity  for  real  success,  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips.  To 
achieve  any  really  satisfactory  results  in  this  department,  however,  we 
shall  need  in  our  Institutions,  more  teachers  of  articulation  and  lip- 
reading,  for  the  drill  must  be  strict  and  unceasing  with  as  few  pupils 
as  possible  to  a  teacher. 

I  do  not  remember  when  I  began  to  use  the  sign-language  with  mj 
■dear  mother.  In  my  school  and  college  days,  I  mingled  freely  with 
the  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  I  taught  for  fifteen 
years  iii  our  own  beloved  Institution,  and  since  then  have  labored  tor 
twenty-two  years  as  a  Pastor  among  adult  deaf-mutes,  and  my  testimony 
is  that  we  need  the  sign-language  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  deaf-mutes,  especi- 
ally in  their  spiritual  culture. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Church  work  among  adult  deaf-mutes  in 
Paris  and  London,  supplementing  the  training  of  the  Institutions,  bat 
of  this  I  cannot  speak  in  detail. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  common  consent' at  the  Milan  Convention, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  were  far  ahead  of  any  European 
nation  in  government  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  and 
were  reaching  a  far  larger  number  in  proportion. 

Our  buildings,  arrangements  and  appliances  are,  on  the  whole,  alao 
superior  to  theirs.  I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry,  which 
International  Conventions  are  calculated  to  promote,  will  shortly  bring 
a  change.  While  I  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  and  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  courtesies  of  our  brethren  abroad,  and  while  I  honor  them  for 
their  faithful  and  persevering  efforts  to  make  articulation  and  lip-read- 
ing effective  among  their  pupils.  I  can  say,  with  all  sincerity,  that  I 
am  thankful  for  the  system  which  has  been  developed  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  American  Institutions. 

Our  party  reached  home  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day,  grate- 
ful for  a  most  wonderful  and  mercifully  ordered  journey.  I  trust  that 
I  am  better  fitted  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  deaf-mutes  than  heretofore. 
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etimiilated  to  more  earnest  exertion  by  the  thought  of  our  fleeting  days. 
Since  my  departure^  onr  esteemed  President,  Bev.  Dr.  Adams  and  oar 
•devoted  associate,  Mr.  Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  have  been  borne  by  the  an- 
ge\s  to  the  rest  of  Paradise.  We  must  soon  follow  them.  God  grant  that, 
when  it  comes  our  turn  to  die,  we  may  join  them  and  see  among  the 
redeemed  all  whom  we  have  educated  at  our  Institution. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
>  Thomas  Oallaudet. 
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On  Thursday,  November  18th,  1880,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Institution  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  late  Kev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  t^o,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
on  the  31st  of  August  last,  was  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  ;  and 
by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  the  proceedings  of  the  occasion  were  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  in  connection  with  the  present 
Annual  Beport. 

Many  distinguished  persons,  not  officially  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution, united  with  the  officers  and  pupils  in  commemorating  the  vir- 
tues and  wisdom  of  the  deceased. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies,  LL.D.,  the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Board, 
occupied  the  Chair,  and  at  his  request,  Be  v.  Charles  A.  Stoddard^  D.D., 
offered  prayer. 

Judge  Davies  then  made  the  following  remai*ks  : 

Ladies  and  Oentleineny  Felloto  Directors,  Professors  aful  Pupils  ;— 
A  great  and  good  man  has  been  taken  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness and  in  the  zenith  of  a  distinguished  and  honorable  career. 
We  have  assembled  this  day  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  desw:  to  us,  by 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and  his  faithfulness  to  every 
duty,  and  his  devoted  zeal  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Adams,  as  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  as  its  President,  has  rendered  ^eat  and  valuable  service  to 
this  Institution,  and  greatly  advanced  its  prosperity  and  success. 

Wise  in  council,  clear  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  every  daty ;  ever 
faithful  to  this  noble  Institution  and  its  unfortunate  and  interesting 
pupils  in  whom  he  took  the  warmest  and  unvarying  interest,  his  valua- 
ble services  and  efficient  aid  in  advancing  the  interests  and  securing 
the  prosperity  of  this  Institution,  constitute  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  fame  and  memory.  Let  his  noble  example  stimulate  us  to  emulate 
his  virtues  and  carry  on  the  work  he  so  faithfully  performed  and  de- 
lighted in.  Though  absent  from  us  in  the  body,  we  may  hope  his 
spirit  will  be  with  us  to  animate  us  to  activity  and  energy  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties. 

The  Poet  tells  us,  that 

"  The  San  sets  at  niglit  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains,  when  their  light  fades  away  ;" 

So  we  trust  that  the  glory  of  this  noble  man's  life  may  illume  all  our 
pathways  for  the  future,  and  ever  remain  as  a  beacon  star  to  guide  us 
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in  the  path  of  duty.    It  will  ever  remain,  thongh  its  light  has  faded 
away,  and  its  fragrance  and  beauty  shall  never  disappear. 
For  well  we  know  that 

"  Only  tlie  actions  of  tlie  jast 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust." 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks, 
who  will  address  you. 

ADDBESS  BY  HON".  ERASTTJS  BROOKSc 


Directors,  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : — Our 
message  here  to-day  is  of  the  dead,  but  especially  is  it  to  living  persons 
who  knew  the  dead.  The  good  men  do  lives  after  them,,  and  what  is 
really  good  in  character  and  usefulness  never  dies.  This  at  least  is  the 
great  moral  satisfaction  and  result  in  the  contests  between  the  good 
and  evil  of  this  life.  The  soul  moves  on ;  the  body  returns  to  the  dust 
from  whence  it  came.  We  cherish  in  our  memories  and  in  our  hearts 
men  and  work,  and  especially  men  born  and  produced,  as  with  our 
friend,  of  the  best  parentage  and  advanced  in  the  wisest  education. 
The  mind  and  the  faculties  which  are  part  of  our  spiritual  being  live 
forever. 

There  is  as  much  munificence  in  moral  and  intellectual  wealth  com- 
bined, when  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  bettering  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, as  there  is  in  the  most  munificent  fortune,  given  ever  so  liberally 
to  public  and  charitable  service.  Dr  Adams  possessed  this  moral 
and  intellectual  wealth  in  a  large  degree,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
this,  and  the  best  result  from  it,  was  his  success  in  persuading  men  of 
means  to  remember  and  benefit  that  large  class  of  people  of  whom  so 
many  are  in  the  world,  and  who,  in  some  form,  stand  in  need  of  the 
material  aid  of  men  of  fortune.  In  all  this,  as  in  the  whole  manner 
of  his  existence,  our  friend  lived  a  noble  life,  and  died  a  Christian 
death.  His  friends  were  many,  and  his  ^friendships,  strong.  With 
fixed  opinions,  he  was  neither  a  bigot,  nor  what  is  called  sectarian ;  but 
in  every  place,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  which  he  adorned  for  forty 
years,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  for  seven  years  he  was 
the  President,  in  his  place  here  for  thirty-two  years,  in  his  many  public 
places  elsewhere,  as  in  his  home  and  everywhere,  he  was  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words,  a  Christian  gentleman.  In  all  that  belonged  to 
his  work  and  character  we  may  say  of  him, 

**  Tlie  modest  wants  of  every  day, 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied." 

Of  what  is  called  materialism  and  rationalism  and  the  growing  de- 
parture, I  fear,  from  revelation  and  scripture,  of  which  we  see  so  much 
in  the  men  and  books  of  the  day,  he  was  as  free  as  light  from  darkness. 
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or  trath  from  error  ;  and  yet^  in  my  memory^  I  can  recall  no  man 
who  was  more  rational,  reasonable  and  logical ;  bnt  in  that  danger- 
ous belief  which  denies  the  existence  of  spiritnal  life  and  the  rerj 
substance  of  that  life ;  which  is  founded  alone  upon  hope,  and  which 
also  maintains  that  the  souls  of  men  in  any  way  are  the  resalt  of 
special  or  particular  organizations  of  fact  or  matter  in  the  body,  he 
was  wholly  free.  In  the  pulpit  he  preached,  and  out  of  it,  taught 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  in  language  so  clear  and  impree- 
siye,  and  in  manner  so  earnest  and  sincere,  that  even  the  myBteries  of 
revelation  became  simple  to  all ;  and  especially  oonrinemg  to  the 
child  of  faith  in  God.  Beyond,  or  witiiin.  hu  leiigiaiia  fai&y  at  m 
may  chooie  ta  ptsnm  it,  he  had  a  refined  taste,  great  cnltnre  and 
that  lore  of  books,  and  of  wise  and  good  books,  which  makes  the 
full  and  the  ready  man.  And  underlying  all  this,  and,  as  I  think, 
the  chief  secret  of  Dr.  Adams's  success,  was  the  fact  that  hifl  relig- 
ious faith  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Ioto  of  his  fellow  men. 
Many  whom  he  had  baptized  in  childhood,  he  joined  in  marriage  in 
young  or  middle  life,  and  some  of  these  he  committed  to  the  gra?e, 
young  and  old,  in  their  days  of  final  bodily  dissolution.  He  shared  in 
their  pleasures   and  sympathized   in    their  sorrows. 

Few  men  on  earth,  I  imagine,  had  a  better  foretaste  of  the  coming 
world  than  our  friend  had  in  the  days  preceding  his  death.  The  last 
words  heard  from  his  lips,  as  he  stood  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
earth,  were  "  Heaven,  Heaven,  Hbavei^."  He  seemed  to  see  beyond  the 
visible  arch  or  sky,  beyond  sun,  moon  and  stars  which  overhang  the 
globe  and  all  material  creation,  and  to  look  into  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  Father  of  us  all.  As  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells  sonnd^  in  his 
ears  on  the  29  th  of  August,  two  days  before  his  death,  lying  on  his 
bed,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends,  he  calmly  and  sweetly  said  : 
"I  shall  never  hear  them  more.''  Yes,  the  last  ringing  of  the  hells 
was  heard,  by  our  friend,  inviting  all  the  people  to  come  from  their 
Sabbath  homes  to  worship  in  the  temples  of  the  living  God.  So  also 
the  tolling  sounds  were  heard  at  the  place  of  burial,  and  none  who 
beard  their  music  will  forget  the  throbbing  of  these  bells  in  the  earn- 
mer  air.  The  sounds  return  to  us  now  like  so  many  voices,  each  stroke 
and  sound  telling  of  a  passing  year.  And  so,  changing  a  word  or  two, 
let  me  repeat  the  poet's  words  : 

"  How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  he  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

"And  so  'twill  be  when  we  are  gone, 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on  ; 
While  other  men  shall  walk  these  dells 
Well  sing  his  praise  in  Sabbath  bells." 
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Our  friend  then  is  dead  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  invisible  to  us. 
That  function  of  vital  life,  the  organ  of  speech  which  we  here  miss  so 
much  in  our  young  people,  the  loving  sense  of  touch  and  of  motion  to 
those  whom  God,  and  nature  made,  as  it  were,  a  pai*t  of  himself,  come 
BO  more  to  us  in  visible  sense  and  presence.  The  voices  of  the  home 
circle,  of  wife,  children  and  grandchildren,  of  sisters  and  brother,  of 
brethren  in  ihe  ministry  and  colleagues  in  ministerial  work,  the  good- 
bye to  Chi  Alpha,  to  students  for  the  ministry,  to  the  loved  and  loving 
people  of  the  old  Parish,  the  last  words  to  old  Associations,  as  to  u& 
his  co-laborers  in  the  work  of  adminstration  and  advice  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  for  some  few  here  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  blind, 
are  heard  no  more  in  words  from  living  lips.  But  some  of  us  still  see 
the  human  form  divine,  behold  its  erect  and  manly  bearing,  look  upon 
the  firm  and  steady  step,  and  recall  one  whose  manners,  always  cour- 
teous to  others,  commanded  respect  by  winning  it  in  a  presence  that 
secured  something  even  beyond  respect  and  honor,  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  the  man. 

These  are  qualities  which,  like  the  memory  of  the  just,  never  die. 

**  Seeing  iliat  death,  a  necessary  end 
Will  come  wlien  it  will  come," 

but  seeing  also  that  ^^  this  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption  and  this 
mortal,  immortality,"  there  is  left  us,  after  the  death  of  such  a  man,  his 
religious  life,  the  cheerful  social  example  which  in  the  good  and  the  great, 
we  not  only  can-y  with  us  to  the  end  of  time,  but  which  in  their  recorded 
words  and  faith,  live  forever.  Only,  let  me  say  again,  our  bodily  eyes 
are  closed  in  death,  and  then  we  begm  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul. 
In  this  great  city,  now  of  nearly  thirteen,  hundred  thousand  people, 
and  in  a  neighborhood  of  nearly  two  millions  more  of  persons  among 
the  thoughtful,  moral  and  intellectual  residents  and  neighbors,  few  men 
were  better  known  than  Dr.  Adams,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  him 
by  very  many  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  who  heard  him  in  the  sacred  desk,  and  who  followed  him  as  the 
head  of  a  great  theological  seminary,  will  understand  what  the  bard 
meant  when  he  said, 

*        *        *        "I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me:" 

longings  indeed  which  seemed  inspired,  and  which  recall  the  recent 
words  of  the  distinguished  living  friend  elected  to  be  his  successor  in 
ofSoe,  recording  his  virtues  in  the  life  of  the  honored  man,  and  now 
prompting  us  to  say  as  we  may  say  of  each  of  the  really  gifted  and  the 
good,  that  his  is 

"  One  of  the  tew,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

While,  however,  there  is  no  exemption  from  death,  there  is  no  oblivion 
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in  the  lives  of  w^orthy  men.  The  sacred  books  tell  us  both  of  the  good 
and  of  the  evil.  History,  ancient  and  modem,  leaves  records  as  old  as 
time  itself,  and  the  present,  like  the  past,  shall  live  through  coming 
ages  wh'ereever  there  is  virtue  to  remember  or  vice  to  oppose. 

Dr.  Adams  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Institution,  in  May  1848,  and  continued  in  his  office  till  the  day  of  his 
death — a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty-two  years. 

Of  the  twenty-four  other  directors  with  whom  he  became  associated 
at  the  time  of  his  election — viz  : 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

Timothy  Hedges,  Eobert  D.  Weeks, 

George  S.  Bobbins,  Lewis  Seymour, 

Shepherd  Knapp,  Augustin  Averill, 

Samuel  S.  Howland,  Henry  E.  Davies, 

William  W.  Campbell,  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 

Israel  Rnssell,  John  C.  Green, 

Moses  Taylor,  Orsamus  Bushnell, 

Francis  Hall,  Eev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D., 

George  J.  Cornell,  Charles  N.  Talbot, 

Dr.  J.  T.  Metcalfe,  Dr.  J.  Smyth  Rogers, 

James  W.  Beekman,  William  H.  Smith, 

but  six,  Messrs.  Davies,  Campbell,  Taylor,  Bedell,  Talbot  and  Metcalfe 
survive  him,  and  of  these  but  one,  Judge  Davies,  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Board. 

Previous  to  his  election,  Dr.  Adams  had,  for  many  years,  shown  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Institution,  and  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  tbe  President,  Dr.  Peet,  on  whose  nomination  or  recommendatioD, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Board. 

In  the  Spring  of  1866,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Benjamin  & 
Winthrop,  Dr.  Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  as  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Shepherd  Knapp  being  1st  Vice-President. 

On  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Institution,  which  was  celebrated 
at  tbe  Institution  by  most  interesting  exercises.  Dr.  Peet,  the  retiring 
principal,  delivered  an  address,  and  Dr.  Adams  followed  in  extempore 
remarks  of  great  eloquence  and  timely  application.  On  this  occasion, 
he  spoke  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  ''the  Children  of  Silence, '^  a  phrase 
which,  originating  with  him  a  few  years  before,  has  since  been  fre- 
quently employed  as  one  of  the  expressive  epithets  in  the  language  of 
our  Institution. 

In  the  Spring  of  1869,  Mr.  Knapp  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  Dr.  Adams  Ist  Vice-President,  Judge  Davies  taking  his 
place  as  2d  Vice-President. 
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In  the  Spring  ot  1871,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Knapp,  Dr.  Adams 
became  President,  Judge  Davies  succeeding  him  as  1st  Vice-President, 
and  your  speaker  as  the  2d  Vice-President. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  late  President  of  our  Board  served  in 
this  Institution  from  1848  to  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  1880. 
No  member  of  the  Board,  save  the  first  Vice-President,  who  has  been 
in  service  more  than  forty  years,  has  seen  in  practical  and  responsible 
work  so  much  of  the  rise,  progress  and  success  of  this  Institution,  an 
institution  for  which,  I  think,  I  do  not  claim  too  much  when  I  say 
that  in  its  numbers  it  is  the  first  in  the  world,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  National  College  in  Washinpjton,  whose  course  begins  where 
that  of  this  Institution  ends,  the  foremost  in  the  successful  'teaching 
of  knowledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  have  p^'esided  over  and  been 
a  Director  in  a  great  State  establishment  like  this,  for  so  many  years, 
is  no  common  honor  ;  and  for  such  an  officer  so  long  performing  con- 
stant and  conscientious  work,  it  was  no  common  labor.  In  all  these 
years,  the  State  has  been  our  master,  critic  and  visitor,  and  it  is  but 
just  to  state  that  upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  our  faithful  friend.  If, 
at  times,  it  has  abridged  our  income,  at  times  also  it  has  enlarged  it, 
once  relieving  US  from  a  large  debt,  as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  build- 
ing of  this  edifice,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  this  month,  with  ceremonies  of  a  most  impressive  charac- 
ter, in  which  Dr.  Adams  took  a  prominent  part. 

In  the  Spring  of  1854,  your  speaker  of  to-day  became  associated  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  has  since  observed  his  punctual 
attendance  at  all  our  meetings,  and  the  deep  interest  always  manifested 
by  him  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Adams,  as  I  am  well  reminded  by  our  principal,  has  ever  shown 
great  sympathy  with  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions has  participated  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  those  who  had 
been  prominent  in  its  work. 

In  October,  1852,  he  made  an  address  full  of  pathos  at  the  funeral 
of  Miss  Martha  Dudley,  an  aged  lady  who  had  signalized  herself  by 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  with  which  she  had  filled  the  position  of 
matron. 

In  January,  1873,  he  made  one  of  the  addresses  at  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
H.  P.  Peet, — the  distinguished  Ex- President  of  the  Institution — touch- 
ing every  heart  with  the  tender  and  affectionate  tribute  he  paid  to  a 
man  who  had  done  more  perhaps  for  the  deaf  aud  dumb  than  any 
other  in  this  country* 

In  December  last,  at  the  funeral  of  Pi  of.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  his 

touching  and  earnest  prayer,  suffused  all  eyes  with  tears,  and  in  hope 

and  faith  carried  all  hearts  to  Heaven. 
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At  the  Annual  exhibitious  of  the  pupils  in  the  city,  he  was  almost 
always  present,  even  before  he  became  President,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions the  exhibitions  were  held  in  his  own  charch. 

At  the  exhibitions  of  the  pupils  at  the  Institntion  he  always  showed 
great  interest,  frequently  putting  questions  to  the  pupils,  and  calling 
individuals  to  him  to  test  their  powers  by  a  few  private  questions. 

His  last  official  communication  was  in  the  following  letter  addressed 
ta  the  principal  with  his  own  hands,  while  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  with  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life  : 

Orange.  N.  J..  June 27,  1880. 
Isaac  L,  Peet,  LL.D.  ; 

Deab  Sir  : — Please  express  my  regret  to  the  teachers  and  students  that,  ovinfc 
to  ill  health,  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  interesting  exercises  of  the  Anniver- 
sary on  Wednesday . 

Please  explain  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

Truly  Yours, 

W.  AOAMl*. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  practical  benefactors,  from  whose  intelligent 
beneficence  the  world  and  mankind  are  blessed.  This  Institntion  has 
in  the  past  been  favored  by  each  class,  and  it  holds  each  not  only  in 
present  grateful  remembrance,  but  in  perpetual  honor.  One  of  these 
two  classes  are  the  twenty-one  old  members  of  the  Boards  composed  of 
friends  indeed,  who  gave  generously  of  their  lifetime  savings  and  ac- 
cumulations for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  who  have  here  found 
homes,  education  and  happiness.  In  the  other  record,  we  conut  the 
larger  class, — men  like  President  Adams — who  gave  of  their  time, 
which  well  used  always  bears  at  least  the  value  of  money,  of  their  pre- 
cepts, of  their  skillful  service  and  of  their  good  example,  which  is  above 
all  price. 

You  have  read  that,  when  one  hundred  years  ago,  Catharine  of  Rus- 
sia, in  a  most  respectful  and  most  womanly  remembrance  oi  the 
teacher's  great  work,  offered  gold  to  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  one  ol  tlie 
earliest  benefactors  and  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  answer 
was  : — "  I  cannot  receive  gold,  but  if  my  labors  have  any  ckim  to  her 
esteem,  ask  her  to  send  me,  from  her  vast  empire,  a  deaf-mute  to  edu- 
cate.'^ In  this  spirit,  as  an  officer  and  counsellor,  lived  and  worked  the 
man  whose  memory  we  now  honor.  To  the  extent  of  our  means,  men- 
tal, material,  or  otherwise,  it  is  our  privilege  in  all  the  ways  and  walk^ 
of  our  life  here,  to  engage  in  a  like  faithful  service. 

This  occasion,  therefore,  suggests  to  me  a  special  remembrance  of 
the  words  spoken  by  your  first  and  your  last  Presidents. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  great  power,  who  was  honored  far  more  bv 
the  State  and  country  than  by  us.  I  mean  DeWitt  Clinton,  who 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  to  accept  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Of  knowledge,  or  in  regard  to  it.  Gov.  Clinton  said  :— 
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"  Pleasure  is  a  shadow ;  wealth  is  vanity,  and  power  is  a  pageant ;  but 
knowledge  is  ecstatic  in  enjoyment,  perennial  in  fame,  unlimited  in  space 
and  in-finite  in  duration.  In  the  performance  of  its  sacred  oflSces,  it  fears 
no  danger,  spares  no  expense,  omits  no  exertion.  It  scales  the  mountain, 
looks  into  the  volcano,  dives  into  the  ocean,  perforates  the  earth,  wings 
its  flight  into  the  skies,  encircles  the  globe,  explores  sea  and  land,  con- 
templates the  distant,  examines  the  minute,  comprehends  the  gi'eat, 
ascends  to  the  sublime.  No  ])lace  is  too  remote  for  its  grasp,  no  heav- 
en, too  exalted  for  its  touch." 

I  may  say,  and  in  no  extravagant  praise,  such  is  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge taught  in  this  Institution,  beginning  with  the  wholly  untaught 
and  most  afflicted  child  of  six  years,  which,  advancing  in  wisdom  as  in 
time  and  taking  no  step  backward,  moves  on  until  both  in  books  and 
work  and  health  it  is  fitted,  as  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman,  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  coming  life.  Such,  too,  was  the  kind  of 
knowledge  especially  appreciated  by  your  President. 

In  perfect  sympathy  with  the  words  I  have  just  quoted  from  our  first 
President  let  me  recall  the  closing  sentence  of  our  last  presiding  officer, 
as  it  was  expresssed  upon  the  occasion  of  our  first  formal  meeting  at 
Tarrytown,  before  the  more  prolonged  address  of  your  present  speaker 
so  kindly  introduced  to  his  audience  by  your  then  President,  upon  the 
14th  of  October,  1879.  "Instinctive,  impulsive  charity,"  said.  Dr. 
Adams,  *^  may  give  a  glass  of  cold  water[ to  the  weary  wayfarer,  but 
the  charity  which  is  founded  upon  educated  principle  digs  the  well 
which  furnishes  the  water  for  thousands  of  thirsty  travelers." 

In  July,  1853,  Dr.  Adams,  then  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Annual  Examination,  wrote  a  report  which  showed  a  keen  insight 
into  the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  success  in  overcoming  these  difficulties. 

After  detailing  the  effort  required  on  the  part  of  the  heanng  child  to 
acquire  the  power  of  correct  speech,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Some  of  our  species  however,  are  born  with  defective  organs.  The 
drum  of  the  ear  is  dull  and  dead,  transmitting  no  sound,  and  so, 

**  Is  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  oat." 

And  then  he  adds  : — 

*'  The  camera  ohscura  of  the  eye  is  true  and.faithful,  painting  on  the 
surface  within,  the  images  of  objects  without ;  but  the  cell  of  the  ear 
is  utterly  closed,  and  no  impression  enters  by  that  gate  to  the  spiritual 
tenant  of  the  body.  We  strive  in  vain  to  seek  the  vacancy  and  loneliness 
produced  by  absolute  silence.  Should  the  organs  of  voice  by  any  acci- 
dent utter  a  sound,  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  those  organs  is  not  con- 
scious thereof,  any  more  than  the  metal  pipes,  through  which  the  bel- 
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lows  sends  the  uiicoascioas  air.  He  discerneth  no  difference  in  soand  ; 
and  expression,  modulation  and  articulation^  after  the  usual  methods, 
are  with  him,  impossibilities.  How  nowshall  such  a  one  acquire  the 
art  of  self-communication  ?  If,  with  the  aid  of  example,  and  by  the 
power  of  imitation,  and  with  the  use  of  perfect  organs,  an  ordinary 
child  must  expend  years  of  effort  and  practice  before  it  can  acquire  the 
power  of  intelligence  and  correct  speech,  who  shall  solve  the  mygfcery 
of  establishing  communication  with  silent  deafness,  and  imparting  to 
the  disabled,  lonely,  vacant  soul,  the  power  of  receiving  and  uttering 
ideas  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  educated   will. 

"  Christian  philanthropy,  never  yet  confounded  or  defeated  by  any 
difficulty  in  her  path,  met  and  solved  this  problem  of  mystery.  If 
time  is  requisite  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  mute,  let  that  time 
be  compared  with  the  years  passed  by  children  of  a  perfect  organization, 
in  acquiring  the  proper  use  of  languafre  ;  and  who  is  not  astonished  at 
the  results  ?  For  themselves,  the  committee  would  express  anew  their 
gratification  at  the  success  of  that  method  by  which  the  deaf  are  made 
to  receive,  and  the  mute  to  impart  those  ideas  which  belong  to  a  sound 
and  happy  education." 

Dr.  Adams,  it  always  seemed  to  me,  was  governed  by  the  higbe.-'t 
sense  of  offical  duty,  and  of  that  kind  of  duty  noted  by  Edmund  Bnrke, 
as  something  which  should  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made  pre- 
valent. '^It  is  not  enough,"  said  this  British  Statesman  of  a  century 
ago  and  more,  ''  that  men  mean  well.  It  becomes  them  to  do  well.'' 
In  this  respect,  his  life  seemed  an  example,  not  only  as  the  Pastor  of 
a  church  and  the  President  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  he 
had  been  three  times  called  before  he  accepted  the  trust,  but  as  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This,  perhaps,  was  one  of  tlie  sraalJest 
of  his  public  duties,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  his  work  was 
well  done.  Whatsoever  he  did,  he  endeavored  to  do  well,  and  hence 
he  declined  the  advice  of  more  than  one  warm  friend,  who  would  have 
imposed  upon  him  the  double  duty  of  performing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Union  Theelogical  Seminary,  while  continuing 
his  prolonged  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Madison  Square.  In  either 
office  there  was  more  than  enough  work  for  one  man,  even  with  the 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  vigor  of  Dr.  Adams.  Beyond  the 
one  most  important  office,  so  faithfully  filled  at  home,  constant  de- 
mands were  made  upon  his  time  for  other  aims  and  ends,  and  more  than 
once  for  service  over  the  sea.  When  and  where  others  failed  to  meet 
required  work,  he  often  became  a  volunteer,  as  when  the  earnest 
appeal  came  from  Europe  to  Christian  men  in  the  United  States,  to 
solicit  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  to  grant  liberty  of   worship  to  dissenters 
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from  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Baltic  provinces  under  the  Russian 
Government.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  resolved  that  a  Deputation 
ought  to  be  sent  abroad,  but  no  man  was  ready  to  go.  Whoever 
consented,  would  have  to  traverse  sea  and  land  at  his  own  cost  of  time 
and  money,  and  upon  a  mission  of  doubtful  conclusion.  Dr.  Adams, 
in  the  quiet  of  waiting  for  some  one  to  act,  and  of  the  doubt  as  to  who 
would  go,  and  almost  in  the  midst  of  that  silence  which  impresses  us 
more  than  words,  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  loved  and  loving  friend, 
'*I  will  go,"  — and  then  under  his  example, — oh  !  friends  of  humanity 
and  of  mercy,  what  force  there  is  on  earth,  in  good  example, — and  alas  ! 
tlie  same  is  true  of  evil  example, — volunteers  came,  and  a  successful 
work  was  done.  How  often  it  is  the  fate  of  service  to  offer  aid  to  suc- 
cess when  it  is  not  needed. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  partially  de- 
scribes this  feeling  when  he  speaks  of  a  volunteer  patron,  after  his  work 
was  done  ;  as  one  who  "  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for 
life  in  the  water  and  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help."  Especially  were  these  examples  visible  in  the  stimulus  of  pri- 
vate charity  and  in  public  work,  and  even  more  if  possible,  in  the  sweet 
influence  and  power  of  intellectual  Christian  work  than  in  any  thing 
else. 

In  the  international  council  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  1877,  he 
was  so  attractive  in  the  work  assigned  him  as  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  around  him.  And  the  secret  of  this  magnetic  inner  life 
of  his  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  his  own  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. What  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was 
eminently  true  of  himself.  "  There  was,''  he  said  as  a  Presbyterian  of  his 
Episcopal  friend,  '*  nothing  of  asceticism  about  him.  He  knew  the 
greatness  and  the  blessedness  of  self-subjection  for  the  good  of  others. 
He  was  truly  Catholic  in  spirit  while  cordially  attached  to  his  own 
church.  Ilia  taste  was  gratified  by  its  forms  of  worship  and  by  the 
right  observation  of  its  calendar." 

In  the  interchange  of  men  of  different  forms  of  faith  in  the  opening 
of  our  monthly  meetings  with  prayer,  how  often  has  Dr.  Adams  invited, 
may  I  not  say  invoked,  that  loving  communion  of  men  whose  many  dif- 
ferences in  forms  of  faith  become  a  sacred  bond  of  the  union  of  soul 
and  spirit  in  all  liberal  Christian  work.  Fidelity  to  truth,  constancy 
to  faith,  loyalty  to  principle,  whether  of  the  Church  or  the  State,  you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying,  in  these  days  of  debates  and  differences,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  largest  toleration,  when  differences  of  opinion 
are  founded  upon  the  solid  rock  of  a  manly  character.  Faith  is  not  only 
fidelity  to  reason,  as  Coleridge  somewhere  says,  but  a  Christian  faith 
is  built  nioi'e  upon  the  platform  of  a  true  Christian  life  than  upon  any 
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testimony  of  service  to  a  creed,  if  real  Christian  life  and  work  be 
absent.  This  I  understand  to  have  been  the  practical  theology  of  our 
friend.  It  was  made  up  not  only  in  a  belief  of  the  historical  trutli  of 
the  Word  of  God,  but  in  a  confiding  evidence  of  that  constant  charity, 
patience  and  love  seen  and  personified  in  the  life  and  death  oi  the 
Son  of  God. 

Here,  where  the  face  of  our  friend  was  familiar,  the  promptness  of 
his  presence  was  not  excelled.  He  was  never  absent  when  able  to  be 
presenb.  Here  also,  where  his  voice  was  so  often  heard,  some  times  in 
earnest  prayer  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  always  in  official  work,  with 
the  respect  due  to  age  and  commanding  abilities,  I  need  not  longer 
dwell  upon  those  graces  of  life  wliich  adorn  the  best  part  of  mankind. 
A  conscientious  sense  of  duty  and  a  manly  way  of  performing  daty 
made  Dr.  Adams  not  only  clear  in  his  utterances,  but  forcible  and  ef- 
fective in  his  modes  of  administration.  The  work  done  was,  as  with 
his  brother  officers  and  directors  here,  all  the  time  a  work  of  love  ;  and 
herein  was  its  best  reward.  It  was  under  his  Presidency  and  approval, 
though  not  perhaps  by  his  direct  interposition  before  the  legislature, 
the  the  word  indigent  was  struck  from  the  law  which  heretofore 
had  confined  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  to  the  positively  poor  and 
dependent. 

This  Institution,  as  all  now  know,  is,  under  the  law,  open,  to  all  from 
six  to  twenty-five  years,  and  the  State  provides  for  all  above  the  age 
of  twelve,  education,  board  and  lodging,  while  the  counties  of  the 
State  make  similar  provision  in  this  and  all  kindred  homes  and 
schools  for  those  below  lliat  age,  and  for  the  clotliing  needed  by  all  not 
able  to  clothe  themselves.  Every  person,  resident  in  the  State  for  three 
years  preceding  application,  is  welcome  here  or  elsewhere,  and  parents 
and  near  frienls  have  only  to  knock,  and  the  door  is  opened. 
Books  and  medicine,  medical  attendance  and  nursing  for  the  dck, 
are  provided  for   all. 

In  this  spirit,  from  the  year  1817  to  1880,  the  officers,  directors, 
and  teachers  have  here  been  working.  All  its  Presidents  are  dead 
in  the  sense  that  the  world  counts  death.  Clinton  served  but  tsro 
years,  from  1817  to  1819,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  from  1819  to  1839,  Rev. 
James  Milnor  from  1829  to  1845.  Robert  C.  Cornell  died  in  1845, 
the  year  of  his  election.  Harvey  P.  Peet  served  as  President  from 
1845  to  1859,  and  in  all  performed  forty  years  of  work.  Benjamin 
R.  Winthrop  was  President  from  1859  to  1869,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Adams, 
as  before  stated,  served  from  1871  to  1880,  with  a  service  of  two 
years  from  1869  to  1871  by  Shepherd  Knapp.  Of  the  several  hun- 
dred who  have  been  officers,  directors  and  teachers,  more  than  three- 
fourths  have  departed  this  life.     Of  our  dead  predecessors,  I  hope  I 
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may  say  at  least  with  Plutarcb,  that  *'  it  is  not  on  the  course  our 
games  are  crowned  ;  it  is  after  they  have  gone  over  it. "  And  if  even 
Rousseau  could  exclaim  ^^  All  does  not  finish  for  me  with  this  mortal 
life,  and  what  succeeds  shall  make  concord  of  what  went  before,"  I 
ttiink  we  may  also  agree  with  him  in  the  nobler  sentiment,  ''0  let 
us  first  be  good  and  afterward  we  shall  be  happy." 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years,  in  tliouglits,  not  breaths  : 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs  ; 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest. 

Acts  the  best." 

I^iving  thus,  and  thinking  thus,  we  need  not  mind,  in  the  voyage 
of  life,  either  "what  shadows  wo  are,"  or  "  what  shadows  we  pursue." 

In  reviewing  the  past  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Siate,  and 
especially  in  this  Institution,  two  important  facts  are  presented. 
The  mortality  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  was  less  than  ever  before,  and  in  all  these  years  from  the  begin- 
ing  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement,  as  well 
in  morals,  as  in  manners  and  education.  Often  for  consecutive  years, 
there  has  been  no  death  in  our  midst.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  location, 
and  much  also  to  administration.  While  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  have  increased  in  numbers  from  two  to  fifty  in  threescore  years, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  attendance  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  cer- 
tainly it  is  desirable,  that  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  the  State 
above  the  age  of  six  years  should  be  connected  with  this,  or  some 
like  Institution.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  our  doors  should 
be  opened  to  children  as  young  as  those  who  find  admission  in  our 
primary  schools,  but  the  State,  I  think,  has  done  well  enough,  and 
is  doing  well  enough,  in  receiving  all  from  twelve  to  six  year?,  and 
then  if  need  be  for  more  than  twice  these  years. 

Let  me  add,  with  more  gratification  than  I  can  express  in  words, 
that  from  this  and  the  Hartford  Institution,  commenced,  I  believe, 
in  the  same  year,  have  grown  fifty  institutions  in  the  country  at 
large.  While  in  some  of  this  number,  articulation  and  lip-reading 
alone  are  taught,  here  instruction  is  given  in  both  systems,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  one  or  both  modes  are  recommended  and  applied 
to  those  whose  physical  organization  and  mental  qualification  best 
fit  them  to  choose  between  the  two. 

In  recalling  the  work  performed  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Adams  and  his  predecessors  as  a  question  of  administration  in  which 
officers,  directors,  teachers  and  pupils  have  a  very  great  interest,  two 
facts  present  themselves  as  worthy  of  mature  reflection.  And,  first, 
we  note  the  improved  health  and  increased  means  of  education  of 
the  pupils  of  all  grades.    Secondly,   we   must  also   note    with  Satis- 
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faction  the  trades  which  are  taught,  the  manner  of  teacliing,  includ- 
ing tlie  time  employed,  the  materials  used  and,  especially,  the 
pnvctical  usefulness  and  economy  of  the  work  here  done.  While  the 
world  lasts,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement  and  for  additional 
means  for  new  trades,  leading  to  new  support.  There  is  also  reason  for 
gratification  at  the  evidences  of  past  advancement. 

The  schools  of  Italy,  in  works  of  art,  seem  to  be  in  adrance 
of  our  own,  and  suggest,  perhaps,  in  this  and  other  differences,  some 
changes  for  future  consideration.  Mechanical  dexterity  is,  to  the  de- 
pendent class,  a  great  necessity  and  a  high  duty.  The  well-educat- 
ed, self-supporting  graduate  of  this  Institution  is  an  example  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  country,  as,  in  another  direction,  is  the  rise  and 
growth  of  Dr.  Adams  as  a  teacher  of  men  and  faith.  Indeed,  in  all  his 
mental  culture,  he  was  alike  a  subject  for  study  and  for  admiration. 

In  his  parentage,  Dr.  Adams  was  what  we  sometimes  call  a  favorite  of 
fortune.  I  may,  perhaps,  better  say.that  he  was  blessed  of  God  in  a  most 
worthy  mother,  and  in  a  wise  father.  Our  mothers,  indeed,  when  they 
are  worthy,  what  blessings  do  they  not  bring  in  their  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement to  their  children  and  to  mankind  ?  You  have  only  to  read 
the  lives  of  the  really  gieat  men  and  women  of  the  world  to  find  such 
an  answer  to  this  question  as  will  solve  half  if  not  all  the  problems  of 
human  destiny.  "  My  mother's  influence,"  said  Dr.  Adams,  ^*  was 
especially  gentle  and  wise.  I  owe  everything  to  the  judicious  training 
of  my  parents.  Serious  and  earnest  in  their  own  reglious  life,  they 
never  made  religion  repulsive,"  and  under  such  training,  no  wonder  the 
Sabbath,  even  when  most  scrupulously  observed,  was,  as  our  friend  said, 
*^ never  a  day  of  uneasiness  or  dislike." 

The  father,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  a  wise  man,  was  John  Adams,, 
of  the  same  family,  I  believe,  though  in  another  line,  of  the  second 
and  sixth  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  ancestors  came  from 
Devonshire,  England,  a  portion  of  the  mother  country  from  whence 
came  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  citizens  of  New  England.  The 
grandfather,  John  Adams,  was  an  officer  in  the  war  for  Independence, 
and  his  father,  Henry  Adams,  fled  to  America  in  1632  from  the  Dragon 
persecution,  as  it  was  called,  and  settled  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 
The  father  of  Dr.  Adams  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1795,  and 
took  from  hi^'Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  in  1869.  He  became 
a  classical  teacher,  first  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  then  at  Colchester^ 
(where  William  Adams  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1807).  Finals 
\y^  the  father  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Phillip's  Latin  Academy, 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  where  for  twenty-three  years  he  was  a  very  success- 
ful teacher.  He  removed  to  the  West  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  liv- 
ed th.ere  full  of  zeal,  for  twenty-one  years  more,  or  to  the  age    of  81, 
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-when  he  died,  greatly  honored  for  work  done,  and  which  included,  after 
he  had  passed  his  threescore  and  ten  years,  the  establishment,  as  I  read' 
in  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock's  instructive  funeral  sermon,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  Sunday  Schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  his  Western  home. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Adams  was  Elizabeth  Ripley,  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  Governor  Bradford  who  landed  at  Plymouth  from  the 
Mayflower.  The  father  became  the  English  and  classical  teacher  of  the 
son,  while  the  mother  taught  the  heart,  in  the  closet  and  the  home,  those 
lessons  of  love  and  duty  which  became  a  part  of  the  pupil's  nature 
and  the  practice  of  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Adams  graduated  at  Yale  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  and  in  a  class  of  eighty  students,  many  of  whom 
became  distinguished  men,  and,  thanks  to  a  very  thorough  parental 
preparatory  education,  I  believe,  led  all  his  classmates.  At  Andover, 
he  graduated  in  1830,  and  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  Brigh- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 

In  1834,  he  entered  this  great  city  as  the  Pastor  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  for  nineteen  years  broke  there  the  bread  of  life 
to  a  devoted  people,  many  of  whom,  in  1853,  built  the  Madison  Square 
Church,  where  he  preached  until  1873,  and  where  he  closed  his  thirty- 
nine  years  of  pastoral  service. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  state  in  any  detail  what  this  service  was. 
That  work  has  already  been  far  better  done  by  hosts  of  friends  in  the- 
pulpit,  in  the  Press,  in  the  Seminary,  in  the  Historical  Society  and 
elsewhere.  At  his  funeral,  all  differences  of  Christian  faith,  *'  like  kin- 
dred drops,  were  melted  into  one,"  in  remembrance  of  the  virtues  and 
knowledge  of  our  departed  brother.  Dr.  Hitchcock  there  said  of  his 
own  twenty-five  years'  experience  with  his  friend's  pastoral  work  : — 
''  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  the  most  consummate  Pastor  I 
have  ever  known,"  and  he  adds  in  testimony  of  this  truth  :  ^'  In  afflic- 
tion I  never  met  his  equal  as  a  consoler, — step,  manner,  voice,  utter- 
ance, everything  was  perfect.  His  whole  ministry  of  comfort  seemed 
spontaneous,  special  and  exclusive."  After  this,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
agree  with  him  when  he  adds  :  *'  If  Dr.  William  Adams  was  not  a 
great  man,  then  greatness  is  not  desirable." 

Another  friend  says  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  those  soon  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  teach  themselves,  that  his  method  was  "  the  individuality 
which  he  recognized  in  the  class  and  the  school.  Each  student  knew 
that  he  had  a  place  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  President.  It  was 
his  habit  to  receive  them  one  at  a  time,  not  to  his  room  and  study  only, 
but  into  the  church  building  that  adjoined  his  house,  and  there  in  the 
pulpit  which  he  had  filled,  to  drill  the  young  aspirant  in  the  art  and 
science  of  preaching  to  his  fellow  men." 

And  while  engaged  in  this  great  work  of  the  personal  religious  educa- 
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tioa  of  young  men  and  in  work  of  a  kindred  kind  here  and  elsewhere, 
came  to  him  the  cloud  which  separates  time  from  eternity  ;  bat  it  came 
in  no  sombre  hues,  nor  in  any  forbidding  drapery.  The  silver  lining 
was  behind,  from  whence  came  the  welcome  words  of  peace  and  rest- 
peace  from  all  trouble,  rest  from  all  pain,  relief  from  all  anxiety.  There, 
in  the  undiscovered  country  of  the  spirit  land,  reposes  our  friend. 
There,  in  the  land  where  in  a  little  while  all  of  us,  let  us  hope,  may 
find  peace,  if  like  our  friend  we  know  the  way  and  walk  therein,  is  love, 
rest  and  hope.  It  must  be,  as  the  almost  inspired  singer  says,  we  shall 
fioon  be 

**  Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading, 
Beyond  the    shining  and  the  shading, 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading; 

"  Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting, 
Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 
Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting  ; 

"  Beyond  the  frost  chain  and  the  fever, 
Beyond  the  rock  waste  and  the  river. 
Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never." 

But  if  there  we  find  our  fiual  homes  and  rest,  "  the  ebbing  and  the 
flowing,*'  **  the  coming  and  the  going,"  will  be  to  us  not 

**  Lilie  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 
After  the  sun's  remove," 

but  as  the  morning  of  that  perfect  day  the  meridian  of  which  is  peace 
and  bliss,  and  the  evening  of  which  is  certain  rest  and  content. 

And  so  to  you  and  all  around  us,  following  or  leading  the  life  of  our 
friend,  may  come  at  the  close  of  our  lives — yes,  will  come,  as  of  old— 
the  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  unto  us  :  *^  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

This  writing,  may  not  be  as  in  the  flood  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
nor  as  the  voice  of  great  thunder  in  the  tempest  of  battle,  but  rather  is 
it  the  still,  small  voice,  coming  as  from  the  angels  of  Heaven,  and  from 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  whispering  to 
the  troubled  soul,  the  double  welcome,  *^  Peace,  be  still."  *Mt  is  I :  Be 
not  afraid  !" 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  address,  six  members  of  the 
class  of  highest  attainment  took  their  places  at  the  large  slates  on  the 
lilatform,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

'*  As  we  assemble  here  to-day,  a  thin  web-like  cloud  of  sorrow  seems 
to  have  slowly  floated  over  our  happiness  and  quenched,  to  a  certain 
degree,  our  gayety.     Eagerly,  yet  uneasily,  are  the  eyes  of  some  of  ui 
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turned  towards  the  door  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  that  tall  form  and 
pleasant  face,  whose  presence  has  for  so  long  made  our  exhibition  days 
seem  less  full  of  dread.  But,  alas  !  we  are  to  be  disappointed.  Our 
President  comes  not  to  greet  us.  Instead,  he  has  been  passing  through 
the  pearly  gates  of  heaven,  and  been  welcomed  by  hosts  of  friends 
gone  before  him. 

"  Throughout  his  Presidency,  Dr.  Adams  was,  to  us,  all  that  we  could 
ask.  No  praise  for  him  could  be  called  extravagant.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  true  man  of  Christ,  his  face  wore  the  expression  of  one  who 
had  *  gone  down  into  the  vitality,  the  solidity,  the  veracity  and  the 
divinity  of  the  word  of  God,*  and  being  full  of  it,  was  striving  to  live 
accordingly. 

**  Words  cannot  adequately  express  our  esteem  for  him.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  can  only  brush  away  each  silent  tear,  and  breathe  a  prayer 
to  God  above,  to  send  comfort  to  the  aching  hearts  left  behind  and  to 
help  us  all,  so* to  live,  that  we  may,  one  day,  feel  the  effect  of  that 
sweet  inspiration  which  came  from  his  nobie  countenance,  while  we 
join  the  happy  throng  who  sing  the  praise  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven." 

M.  L.  B. 


"  Dr.  Adams  was,  for  over  thirty-two  years,  connected  with  this  Insti- 
tution— first  as  a  Director,  and  afterwards  as  its  President,  lie  was 
a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  profound  learning. 

*'lle  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and,  during  his  college  career  as 
well  as  in  after  years,  won  high  distinction  as  a  scholar,  lie  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  universally  'acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  preacher  of  his 
denomination  in  New  York.  In  manners,  he  was  gentle  and  courteous, 
combining  with  these  (jualities  a  degree  of  dignity  that  inspired  respect 
and  admiration  in  all  tliose  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  he  was  firm,  yet  kind. 

**  '  In  Lis  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept — he  prayed  and  felt  for  all, 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.'  " 

A.  C.  B. 


'*  For  many  years  past,  on  each  of  our  exhibition  days,  the  venerable 
head,  intellectual  face  and  majestic  form  of  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  has  adorn- 
ed our  chapel  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  officiating  in  pray- 
er and  bestowing  on  us  his  benediction. 

'^ '  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear.^  In  knowledge  and  talents 
he  was  unrivaled  ;  in  manners,  polished  yet  dignified.  Within  that  noble 
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frame  there  glowed  a  kind,  sympathizing  heart,  sach  as  we  seldom  fiud 
in  persons  of  superior  talents  and  social  position. 

'^  He  was  ever  ready  to  offer  a  prayer  or  make  a  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  pupils — ever  anxious  for  their  improvement,  welfare  and  happiness, 
ever  bestowing  a  kind,  encouraging  word  or  smile  on  all.  In  him  we 
found  a  sincere  and  benevolent  friend. 

*'  Often,  when  seated  in  the  President's  chair,  have  we  seen  his  kindly 
face  light  up  with  joy  at  any  mark  of  our  improvement  in  knowledge. 
Often,  too,  have  I  seen  him  pat  the  little  children  on  the  head  or  shake 
them  by  the  hand  as  they  showed  their  proficiency  in  their  simple  les- 
sons. They,  to  whom  knowledge  was  almost  a  blank  !  He,  who  wes 
familiar  with  all  human  learning  I  What  a  beautiful  meeting  of  youth 
and  old  age,  wisdom  and  ignorance  !  But  now  we  shall  never  again 
see  his  venerable  form  and  face  as  of  old,  nor  return  his  pleasant  smile. 
His  mission  on  earth  has  ended.  He  has  been  called  to  those  blest 
mansions  above.     There  rests  he  in  peace, 

'*  *  On  the  bosom  of  liis  Father  and  his  God.' " 

C.  B.  F. 


*'  Almost  every   one  who  has  attended  our  Closing  Day  Exercises, 

cannot  but  remember  having  seen  the  dignified  form  and  genial  face 

of  a  gentleman  who  usually  occupied  one  of  the  front  seats.     This  was 

no  other  than  the  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  one 

of  the  members  connected  with  our  Institution  as  one  of  the  Board  of 

Directors,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  as  President  of  the   Board.    He 

was  the  son  of  most  respected  and  intelligent  parents,  his   father  being 

a  minister  of  the   Gospel   in  one  of  the  New  England   States,  and 

the  instructor   to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  great   command  of 

Latin  and  Greek.     Indeed,  he  had  become  so  far  initiated  into  the 

mysteries  of  these  languages  that,  upon  entering  Yale,  he   was  honored 

by  going  to  the  head  of  his  class.     After  leaving  Yale,  he  still  pursued 

his  studies,  and  in  time  was  appointed  Pastor  of  the   Madison  Square 

Presbyterian  Church.     He  was  afterward  appointed   President  of  the 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  universally  respected,   and  wa:? 

looked  for  at  most  of  the  public  exercises  of  the  principal  schools  of 

learning.     It  was  with  keen  regret  that  we  learned  of  his  death,  but 

with  the  Will  of  God  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  entered  a  better  world, 

where  peace  and  happiness  reign  forever  and  ever." 

J.  F.  O'B. 


*'  Dr.  Adams,  our  late  President,  was  a  man  whose  memory  is  dear  to 
US  all.     He  deserves  honor  if  any  man  ever  did. 

*' The  illustrious  family  from  which  he  descended  has  already  givt-n 
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two  Presidents  to  his  country,  and  three  ministers  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  a  very  high  and  important  office.  Besides  holding  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  (his  Institution,  and  that  of  the 
Pastor  of  a  church,  whose  members  have  indeed  lost  a  kind  and  intelli- 
gent instructor,  he  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Union  Tlieological 
seminary,  a  very  important  oflBce,  which  it  will  be  hard  to  fill.  In 
speaking  of  his  character,  the  following  lines  by  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  poets,  will  be  sufficient  : 

"  *  His  love  of  trutli,  too  warm,  too  strong, 
For  hope  or  fear  to  chain  or  chill, 
His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong 
Burns  in  the  hreasts  he  kindled  still.' 

and  in  speaking  of  his  fame,  the  following  lines,  by  the  same  poet,  ex- 
press just  my  sentiments: 

*  • '  The  earth  may  ring  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  echoes  of  a  glorious  name, 
But  he  whose  loss  our  tears  deplore, 
Has  left  behind  him  more  than  fame.'  " 

J.  ¥.  D. 


''The  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  whose  name  is  widely  known 
on  both  hemispheres  from  his  labors  in  the  christian  world,  died  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  on  the  morning  of  August  31st,  1880.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  known  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  not  only 
in  this  city  but  in  the  world.  His  ministry  was  an  unusually  success- 
ful one,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  over  forty  years.  Throughout 
his  ministry,  he  endeared  himself  to  thousands  in  this  city,  who  will 
mourn  his  loss  with  as  sincere  regret  as  his  more  intimate  friends  and 
relatives.  What  volumes  this  speaks  for  the  sterling  wortl^  of  his 
character  and  love  for  his  fellow-men,  the  sincerity  of  which  he  so 
often  proved  !  Alas  !  we  find  very  few  such  names  on  the  illuminated 
page  of  history.  The  rarity  of  such  characters  only  makes  the 
possession  of  one  the  more  valuable.  The  world  justly  appreciates 
him  and  mourns  his  loss. 

"  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  the  Board  of  Directors  loses  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  earnest  of  their  Presidents.  For  a  period  of  nine 
years,  he  looked  over  our  interests  with  such  fidelity  to  his  important 
trust,  joined  with  great  wisdom  and  foresight,  as,  added  to  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  our  afflicted  class,  early  secured 
to  him  our  affection,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  death  took 
him  from  us.  In  his  loss,  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  this  city,  loses  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  earnest 
•of  its  presidents.  And  in  his  loss,  the  Christian  world  loses  a  teacher 
whom  it  will  be  hard  to  replace.     His  well  known  benevolence  and  the 
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beauty  of  hia  character,  will  immortalize  his  name.     His  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  '  silent  world '  especially  endears  him  to  this  class." 

C.  W.  H. 


While  the  foregoing  writing  was  in  progress  a  class  of  interesting 
young  ladies  gave  in  signs  the  hymn  quoted  by  Mr.  Brooks,  beginning 
with  the  words, 

''  Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping." 

The  compositions  written  by  the  older  pupils  were  then  read  by  the 
Principal,  Dr.  Peet,  and  by  Prof.  Jenkins,  the  Instructor  of  the  High 
Class,  and  the  impressive  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  repetition  in  concerted  signs  of  the  Doxology  and  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  by  a  numb2r  of  charming  little  girls,  whose  sweet  ex- 
pression and  graceful  motions  blended  in  true  interpretation  and 
visible  harmony. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothiug 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  be  fnmished  by  the  Institution,  if  desired,  at  an  additi- 
tional  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  tlOO  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wedues- 
day  in  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required,  the  form 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report.  "^ 

V.  Applications  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health,  and  all  matters 
other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Principal. 
The  post-office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be 
addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and  over 
six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  by  certificate  of  any  overseer 
of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  The  clothing  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,   selected  and 
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supported  as  State  pupils,  is  chargeable  to  the  county  from  which  they 
come  at  the  rate  $30  per  annum,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 386,  Laws  of  1864. 

VIII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  oflBcers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by'  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to, 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copiesy  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desii'able  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  bom  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physican's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  his  habits  ? 

14.  Has    he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

Ifi.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 
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17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardenfc  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has  .  he  had  the  mnmps  ? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  congh  ? 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  business, 
or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  rela- 
tives or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.  g,y  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  ?    Indigent  ? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has    he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 

First  Vice-President, 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 
1 0  Secretary, 
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supported  as  State  pupils,  is  chargeable  to  the  county  from  which  they 
come  at  the  rate  130  per  annum,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 386,  Laws  of  1864. 

VIII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  oflBcers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to, 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen^  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies^  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Kesidence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  bom  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physican's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  his  habits  ? 

14.  Has    he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

IB.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 
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17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardenfc  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has  .  he  had  the  mnmps  ? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  congh  ? 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  business, 
or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  rela- 
tives or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.  g,y  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  ?    Indigent  ? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has    he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 
37-  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 

First  Vice-President. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 
1 0  Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS. 

RELATING    TO    THE    ADMISSION    OF    PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,    "  An  Act  relative   to  tlie  care 

and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Pas^KP  April  29,  1875. 

The  people    of    ike  State    oj  New   York,  represented  in  Senate  arid 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  foUotvs  : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  town? 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York- 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  iu  the 
the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  town,  ©r  to 
any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be,  showing  by 
satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health,  morals  or  comfort 
of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly  cared  for,  and  there- 
upon it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or  supervisor  to  place  such 
child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  or  in  the  Le 
Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  Institution  in  the  State 
for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall  not 
exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  until  they  attain  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution   to   which  a  child 
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has  been  sent  shall  fiiid  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper  subject   to 
remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4*  The  expenses  for  the  board  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf 
mnte  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amonnt  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from-  "Vfrhich 
snch  children  shall  be  received  ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly  authen- 
ticated by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  shall 
be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county  ;  and  its  county  treasurer 
or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same 
on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof  may  be  borne  by  the 
proper  county. 

§  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  frok  Chapter  655j  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,  Sbotioks  9 
and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  '^An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes"). 

Passed  April  29,  1875. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  State  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following  named 
institutions,  viz  :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf -Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New 
York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institu- 
tion in  this  State  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  provided  his  or  her 
application  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  histruction. 
The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  aforesaid  shall  be 
provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  directors  of  said 
institution  shall  receive,  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  waiTant  of  the  Comptroller,  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  bill  showing  the  actual 
time  and  number  of  sucli  pupils  attending  the  institution,  and  which 
bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  pres^ident  and  secretary  of  the  institution, 
and  be  verified  by  their  oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years  ; 
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but  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctiou  may,  in  his  di^cretiony 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  yean. 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this  title 
shall  be  desginated  State  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  Sfcate  pupils  now  in  said  institution  shall  apply  to  pupils 
herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOR  THB  ADMISSION  OF  COUKTT  PUPILS. 

To  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poet. 

Statb  of  N bw  York,  ) 
County  of       ,         )  **'  * 

of  the  town  of ^ . .  .in  said  coaB^» 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the of ,  a  deai- 

mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the.... day 
of 18  ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for  ;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  applica- 
tion for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  ^chapter 
213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


Dated 18    . 


CERTIFICATE. 

To   be  granted  by   Supervisor    or  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  sent  to 

the  Institution, 

Statb  op  New  York  ) 
County  of       ,        )  ^^' ' 

I  have  this  day  selected of  the  town  of 

county  of ,  son  [or  daughter]   of who  was 

born    on    the day    of 18    ,  as  a  county 

jmpil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  from  the day  of 18    ,    to  the day  of 

18    ,  (he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  educated 

and  supported  therein^  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
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of • .  o  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325. 

Laws  of  1863y  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

of  the  town  of 

Dated ,18    . 


FOBM  OP  APPLICATION. 

To  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned ,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of 

.4 y    do  hereby  certify  that of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.      The  said was years  of  age  on  the. . . .day   of 

18      ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said are ; 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  the  State  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said as  a  State 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  the  said. ...... .with  clothing.* 

Dated 18    . 


of  the  town  of 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

'In  case  the  pvents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  aentenoe  should  be  eraaed. 
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FORM  OP  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we of 

in  the  conuty  of and  State 

of ,  and of 

in  the  county  of and  State  of are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  his 

successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  onrselyes,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly,  and  severally,  firmly  bj 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this  ,  ^ 

day  of A.D 

Whereas * of in  the  connty 

of and  State  of bas 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  Institution  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said 4 .,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  board  and  tntion,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain   in  full  force  and   virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in ) 
presence  of  ) 

[l.  8.] 

[L.S.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acres^  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Eivcr  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  street, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  Institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  Sixth  or  Ninth  avenue  Elevated  railroads  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  street. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  Elevated  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by 
crosstown  railroad  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  Ele- 
vated railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  cabs  or  stage 
from  Manhattan ville. 

3.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  Insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty- second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz.  :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June, 
answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
members  of  the  Institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these 
occasions,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM    OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of • .  dollars, 
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ThU   Tnaiitutum  holds    in  perpetual  and  grfU^pul  rememJbranet 

the  names  of  its 

MUNIFICENT   BENEFACTOBS. 


Ephbaim  Holbkook, 


John  Alstyne, 


William  Dbnnistoun,       Sbth  Grosvenob, 


Elizabeth  Demilt, 


SiMOH  V.  Sickles, 


Madame  Eliza  Jumel,      Thomas  0.  Chardavotne, 


Sarah  Stake, 
Sarah  Demilt, 
JoHK  Noble, 
Thomas  Eglbston, 


James  Anderson, 
Thomas  Frisel  Thompson, 
Thomas  Rilbt, 
James  K  Cobb, 


Samuel  S.  Howland,        Elizabeth  Gelston, 


Thomas  Eddy, 


Robert  C.  Goodhue, 


Ben  J.  F.  Wheelwright,  Daniel  Marley. 


,V"' 


